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THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  LITERAEY  SENSE. 

VERY  generally  we  do  not  understate  the  importance  of 
learning  in  our  clergy.  It  finds  enthusiastic  eulog>^ 
every  summer  from  retreat  masters,  and  spiritual  writers  cover 
the  subject  in  several  generous  chapters.  One  might  quote 
from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Cardinal  Manning  for  confirma- 
tion of  this.  "  Holy  priests  ",  "  learned  priests  "  have  been 
balanced  and  compared  down  the  centuries.  Our  seminaries, 
one  may  well  suppose,  have  splendid  courses  in  philosophy, 
theology.  Holy  Scriptures,  and  kindred  studies.  We  have  out- 
grown the  days  when  the  demand  for  priests  was  so  insistent 
that  the  time  of  training  was  necessarily  brief  and  the  work 
of  preparation  necessarily  incomplete.  Now  our  courses  of 
study  are  more  systematically  planned  and  more  carefully 
carried  through.  They  are  supervised  by  men  who  have  cer- 
tain mastery  over  their  subjects,  whose  range  of  vision  goes 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  text-book. 

Learning,  however,  to  be  serviceable,  must  have  a  suitable 
means  of  conveyance.  It  is  useless  if  permitted  to  lie  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  brain,  like  so  much  packed  merchandise. 
Language  is  the  normal  means  of  carrying  thought  from 
mind  to  mind.  The  more  perfect  the  means  of  communication, 
the  more  surely  and  quickly  will  a  thought  reach  a  point  of 
destination.  This  idea,  of  course,  is  found  expanded  and 
emphasized  in  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style.  It  is 
this  power  of  conveying  ideas  to  people  in  printed  or  spoken 
word,  that,  humanly  speaking,  will  give  to  the  priest  much  of 
his  power  in  the  world. 
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This  power  has  many  names :  style,  expression,  gift  of  lan- 
guage, command  of  words.  I  use  the  phrase  "  literary  sense  '* 
as  meaning  not  alone  the  gift  of  writing  or  speaking,  but  that 
human  culture  which  includes  appreciation  and  a  critical  sense,, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  express.  When  I  refer  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  this  power,  I  have  in  mind,  not  men  who  are  in 
literature  almost  by  profession;  priests  who  have  achieved 
rank  as  essayists,  novelists,  or  poets.  I  am  considering  rather 
the  average  priest,  who  is  expected  by  virtue  of  his  training  ta 
be  so  cultured  as  to  be  able  to  make  language  to  obey  most  of 
his  behests  in  written  or  spoken  speech ;  who  knows  with  certain 
definiteness  the  great  names  of  literature  and  who  reads  prose 
and  poetry  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

No  one  ought  to  speak  lightly  of  the  gift  of  expression. 
It  directs  the  thinking  and  sways  the  feelings  of  men.  Our 
experience  confirms  this.  Language,  spoken  or  written,  that  is 
marked  by  clearness  and  grace  finds  ready  acceptance  by  the 
mind;  while  strength,  in  its  widest  meaning,  quickens  the 
emotions.  * 

Why  should  not  the  priest  write  and  speak  with  clearness 
and  force?  Who  has  greater  opportunities  to  get  in  contact 
with  books?  Who  has  a  more  impelling  need  of  the  power 
of  expression?  Scarcely  any  profession  makes  more  frequent 
demand  for  the  spoken  word.  Every  Sunday,  at  one  or  more 
Masses,  the  priest  interprets  God's  truth.  What  is  this  inter- 
pretation to  be?  A  genuinely  enlightened  message  in  which 
one  will  note  a  chaste  exercise  of  language,  luminous  explana- 
tion, and  well  fitting  illustrations?  One  hopes  so;  but  often 
is  it  not  true,  by  contrast,  that  the  message  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  shallow  paraphrase  of  a  Gospel  narrative,  an 
unprepared  assemblage  of  platitudes  delivered  without  warmth 
or  illumination  ? 

To  accuse  of  "  literary  climbing  "  those  who  endeavor  with 
painstaking  sincerity  to  give  God's  word  a  worthy  vehicle  indi- 
cates failure  to  appreciate  priestly  opportunity  to  make  known 
the  truths  of  our  Faith.  The  tendency  is  quite  too  common 
to  chill  with  irony  the  efforts  of  those  who  try  sincerely  to 
preach  sermons  that  are  marked  by  literary  expression.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  sermons  that  have  the  rhetorical  sound  and. 
little  of  the  rhetorical  feeling;  sermons  that  have  the  visible 
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gymnastics  but  not  the  animating  soul.  There  are  young 
clergymen  who  deliver  sophomoric  sermons  to  matter-of-fact 
people,  young  men  of  long-reach  ambition,  and  short-reach 
judgment.  And  yet  the  signs  point  to  brighter  promise  when 
we  find  young  preachers  whose  sermons  have  mostly  the  blos- 
soms of  rhetoric  and  little  of  the  ripened  fruit  of  thought  and 
experience,  than  when  we  find  young  preachers  in  whose  utter- 
ances we  find  neither  flower  nor  fruit.  The  priest  young  in 
the  ministry  who  preaches  ''  rosy  dawn  '*  and  "  dying  sunset " 
sermons  is  looking  outward  and  dreaming  anyhow.  Some  day 
he  will  look  inward,  will  grow  self-critical  and  many  of  the 
flowers  will  bear  fruit  There  is  more  of  hope  for  the  young 
man  who  introduces  with  extended  palm  "  drifting  clouds  " 
and  "  twinkling  stars "  into  his  sermons,  than  for  his  anti- 
thesis who  reads  the  Gospel  in  the  vernacular  on  Saturday 
evening  and  preaches  a  discourse  next  morning  as  desolate  as  a 
desert  and  as  disconnected  as  the  acts  of  a  variety  show. 

Priests  in  charge  of  parishes  are  crowded  with  opportunities 
for  giving  good  example  in  the  matter  of  preaching  sermons 
in  which  one  notes  the  presence  of  a  chastened  literary  flavor. 
Some  of  our  parish  priests  do  give  this  good  example  one  is 
confident.  They  are  men  of  introspection  and  discrimination 
in  thinking  and  judgment  They  value  language  not  so 
much  as  a  means  to  convey  thought  as  an  almost  inseparable 
element  in  the  process  of  our  thinking.  For  is  it  not  true  to 
say,  we  have  not  fully  thought  out  until  we  have  adequately 
expressed?  And  is  not  much  of  the  work  of  thinking  the 
striving  to  set  thoughts  to  words  ? 

The  most  serious  obstacle  one  encounters  in  propagating 
the  doctrine  of  "  preparedness  "  to  our  preachers  is  the  not- 
worth-while  attitude  so  many  of  us  assume.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  good  composition  is  wasted  on  our  Sunday  Mass 
audience.  That  audience  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
common  toilers  and  business  people.  Any  grace  of  language, 
any  arabesques  of  rhetoric  will  be  lost  or  thrown  away.  Our 
people  are  not  schooled  in  the  graces  of  diction,  they  do  not 
take  in  the  rounded  loveliness  of  well  made  sentences.  One 
is  afraid  we  take  this  point  of  view  to  excuse  our  wandering, 
wayward  Sunday  discourses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
are  designated  as  "  the  plain  people  "  have  a  keener  sense  of 
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appreciation  than  we  seem  inclined  to  grant  them.  They  can 
distinguish  sincere  feeling  from  simulation,  and  orderly  think- 
ing from  wordiness  and  mind  wandering. 

Our  Lord  spoke  to  shepherds,  to  fishermen,  to  tillers  of  th? 
land.  And  while  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  pretences  of  learn- 
ing, any  of  those  obscure  allusions  that  suggest  bookishness, 
we  do  find  all  over  the  sacred  pages  that  contain  His  spoken 
word,  those  rhetorical  devices  that  help  to  brighten  and  soften 
utterance.  The  lilies  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fig 
tree  that  sprouts  when  summer  is  at  hand,  the  banked  clouds 
that  tell  of  the  coming  storm,  all  are  brought  in  to  awaken 
memory  and  to  stimulate  imagination.  He  spoke  a  language 
His  hearers  understood;  but,  for  all  that,  a  language  which 
shows  us  the  Seer  and  the  Poet.  One  may  use  simple  words 
and  avoid  all  ambitious  marshaling  of  phrases,  and  yet  be 
scholarly,  impressive,  and  finished.  One  has  only  to  read 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  to  arrive  at  the  true  inwardness 
of  this.  Such  "  art  concealing  art "  is  arrived  at  only  after 
patient  self-criticism  which  aims  at  clearness  and  sweetness  in 
word  and  phrase. 

Nor  should  we  consider  this  striving  beneath  us.  Any 
effort  to  make  God's  word  more  effective  is  not  wasted. 
Lawyers  spend  time  and  thought  and  invite  criticism  to  make 
more  effective  their  appeals  to  juries.  They  do  not  rely  on  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  law;  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
few  "points"  which  they  expect  to  deliver  "on  their  feet", 
with  much  volume  of  voice  and  considerable  circumstance  of 
manner.  We  are  pleading  the  cause  of  Christ ;  our  people  are 
the  jury.  They  are  sympathetic  and  patient  listeners.  The 
law  and  the  evidence  are  all  on  our  side.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  often  and  often  we  fail  lamentably  in  our  statement  of 
the  case,  and  our  appeal  is  altogether  ineffectual?  We  go 
down  from  the  pulpit  carrying  with  us  a  lost  decision. 

Sermons  that  are  literary  or  quickened  by  feeling,  or  what- 
ever word  will  best  express  the  idea  of  "  finished  ",  must  be 
prepared.  This  preparation  is  remote  and  immediate.  It  is 
as  remote  as  the  priest's  college  course  and  as  immediate  as 
the  prayer  on  the  altar  step  before  he  ascends  the  pulpit. 

One  fears  we  do  not  receive  enough  literary  training  during 
the  years  of  our  preparation.     Or  if  we  do,  we  do  not  always 
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make  it  appear  in  our  sermons.  In  the  matter  of  literary 
finish  we  very  frequently  find  that  Protestant  ministers  out- 
distance us.  They  do  not  reach  down  into  doctrine,  it  is  true, 
but  they  do  achieve  literary  expression. 

English,  as  heretofore  taught  in  many  of  our  preparatory 
seminaries  and  colleges,  has  been  a  course  of  literary  history 
and  critical  analysis.  There  has  not  been  any  serious  effort 
to  stimulate  creative  work.  Class  periods  are  taken  up  memor- 
izing the  birthplace  and  the  date  of  death  of  John  Dryden  from 
some  '*  History  of  English  Literature ".  Long  hours  are 
spent  on  the  facts  of  a  writer's  life,  on  certain  ex  cathedra 
judgments  about  a  writer's  work.  We  seldom  find  anything 
to  stimulate  creative  effort;  nor  do  we  often  meet  a  teacher  who 
is  a  good  reader  and  quickens  enthusiasm  by  bringing  out  in 
the  spoken  word  the  beauties  of  a  page  of  prose  or  poetry.  We 
are  told  of  the  ''  rise  "  and  the  "  climax  "  and  the  "  fall  "  in 
tragedy,  but  how  few  of  us  have  come  to  know  even  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays?  Many  of  us  leave  college,  our  note- 
books crammed  with  learning  about  the  epic  and  the  drama, 
about  Browning  and  the  poets  of  the  Classical  Age;  but  we  are 
barren  of  appreciation.  We  have  not  been  taught  to  know 
literature  when  we  see  it.  There  has  not  been  developed  in 
us  the  sense  of  literary  values.  We  have  not  had  teachers  who 
gave  us  object  lessons  through  reading,  and  thereby  quickened 
in  us  the  desire  for  expression. 

It  is  to  be  feared  we  used  our  books  in  the  seminary  course 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  We  studied  so  we  might  successfully 
pass  our  examinations.  Once  ordained  and  securely  estab- 
lished in  our  parish,  we  packed  away  our  books,  much  as  life- 
savers  are  packed  away  after  the  ship  has  found  secure  anchor- 
age in  a  safe  harbor.  There  are  of  course  priests  who  are 
students,  just  as  there  are  physicians  and  lawyers  who  are 
such.  But  is  it  not  too  general  among  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  static  condition  intellectually?  The  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  seminary  has  not  been  made  to  multiply.  We  permit  our- 
selves to  fall  back  on  "  experience "  as  more  reliable  than 
*'  book  knowledge  " ;  we  are  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  scholar 
as  a  cave-dweller,  a  dreamer,  an  exotic,  and  to  glorify  the 
practical  priest  who  lays  cornerstones  and  adds  a  side  porch 
to  the  parsonage. 
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One  does  not,  of  course,  undervalue  the  practical  man  who 
builds  a  school  and  installs  sanitary  heating.  But  why  can- 
not the  priest  who  has  the  talent  to  collect  an  assessment  gather 
his  toll  also  from  books?  One  is  not  always  putting  a  new 
roof  on  the  church,  and  the  parish  hall  will  be  finished  some- 
time. "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  We  are  not  sobered 
enough  by  reflection,  nor  do  we  deal  sufficiently  with  ideas  to 
find  pleasure  in  reasoned  and  speculative  intercourse.  We  talk 
about  people,  their  mistakes  and  pettiness.  We  do  not  ex- 
change ideas  in  the  best  sense.  We  discuss  things  purely  ob- 
jective on  which  the  mind  is  not  required  to  exert  itself,  instead 
of  certain  abstract,  impersonal  truths.  Hence  we  are  not 
thoughtful  men  who  find  delight  and  profit  in  what  Bishop 
Spalding  has  called  "  Things  of  the  Mind  ". 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  our  reading  habits.  The  morning 
paper,  three  sermon  books,  and  the  current  volume  of  the 
Breviary  make  up  what  may  be  considered  our  "  working 
library ".  The  morning  paper  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the 
kaleidoscopic  world  about  us.  How  much  time  we  spend  over 
its  varied  contents  will  depend  often  on  the  size  of  the  cigar  we 
smoke.  For  most  of  us  that  will  be  too  much.  The  material 
of  the  daily  paper,  it  is  trite  to  say,  is  hurriedly  collected  and 
written  with  small  consideration  for  literary  values.  Very 
little  of  it  all  is  permanent.  The  daily  press  may  be  making 
history  every  day,  but  most  of  us  priests  are  not  so  before- 
hand that  we  cannot  wait  till  the  history  is  made. 

Out  of  the  sermon  book  we  may  get  a  ready-to-serve  dis- 
course which  we  distribute  to  our  people  once  a  week.  Of 
course,  sermon  books  serve  a  purpose.  If  rightly  used,  as  is 
true  of  any  reference  book,  they  will  prove  helpful  to  the  earn- 
est preacher  whose  ambition  is  to  break  bread,  not  stones. 
A  sermon  book  may  give  suggestions  as  to  arrangement,  may 
add  stress  to  a  point  of  view,  may  shed  an  illumination.  It 
should  hardly  be  required  to  do  more.  One  finds  it  hard  to 
imagine  a  thoughtful  man,  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  his 
priesthood,  giving,  either  literally,  word  for  word,  or  in  sub- 
stance, paragraph  by  paragraph,  his  Sunday  sermon  out  of  a 
sermon  book.  A  sense  of  self-respect  should  impel  one  to  do 
one's  own  thinking.  What  comes  out  of  our  minds  carries  our 
convictions.     We  are  more  forcible  exponents  of  truths  that 
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are  assembled  as  a  result  of  our  own  ordering  than  we  are  of 
those  that  have  been  assembled  at  the  ordering  of  someone 
else.  There  ought  to  come  to  one  a  sense  of  serfdom  when  one 
sings  off,  schoolboy  fashion,  what  another  has  prepared  and  set 
down.  Sermon  books  are  asylums  that  place  out  thought  off- 
spring. The  priest's  mind  should  be  his  chief  sermon  book. 
He  may  seek  illumination  and  enlargement  in  the  process  of  his 
thinking,  but  to  deliver  in  spoken  word  page  after  page  of 
another's  work  is  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  clerical  honesty 
and  intelligence.  When  writers  of  "  Sermons  for  Every 
Sunday  of  the  Year  "  tell  us  their  efforts  are  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  "  overworked  priests  ",  they  flatter  us  to  our  literary 
harm.  Their  books  may  have  a  better  sale  because  of  this  art- 
ful bit  of  comfort  they  offer  us,  but  in  our  hearts  all  of  us  know 
better.  There  are  periods  when  priests  are  unusually  busy,  but 
very  rarely  are  they  so  busy  that  they  cannot  prepare  their 
Sunday  sermons.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  a  thought- 
ful, ambitious  man  so  engrossed  in  any  business  that  he  cannot 
get  away  from  it  to  make  ready  a  discourse  for  his  people.  He 
will  never  substitute  a  meandering,  undisciplined,  much- 
mentioned  "  talk  "  for  a  I  coherent,  satisfying  sermon. 

The  third  book  of  the  "  working  library  "  is  the  current 
volume  of  the  Office.  One  does  not  wish  to  appear  critical, 
nor  to  seem  occupied  in  the  work  of  examining  other  people's 
consciences.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that  in  many  instances  we  recite 
the  Divine  Office  with  very  little  mental  leaning  on  the  sacred 
pages?  We  begin,  read  on;  we  get  through.  How  many  of 
us  can  quote  an  incident  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament, 
a  prodigy  from  the  Second  Nocturn?  This  barrenness  results 
not  only  from  want  of  spiritual  seeing,  but  also  from  habitual 
mental  inactivity. 

The  priest  who  aims  at  more  than  superficial  culture,  who 
"  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  ",  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  static  condition,  who  is  ambitious  to  know  more  so  that  he 
may  live  more,  offers  an  inspiring  contrast.  He  is  mentally 
awake;  he  is  watchful  and  receptive.  He  has  a  library  not 
for  the  vision  of  his  bishop,  but  for  his  own  benefit  and  delight. 
The  poor  and  the  sick  of  his  flock,  the  children  of  his  school, 
some  lines  of  his  daily  Office,  a  page  from  an  old  volume  or 
from  a  book  of  to-day,  an  afternoon  walk  under  an  autumn  sky 
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when  the  leaves  are  saffron  and  gold — will  quicken  the  thoughts 
that  "  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ". 

The  world  generally  will  always  hold  in  high  honor  priests 
whose  feet  are  not  sunk  in  the  clay  of  the  commonplace,  who 
are  not  so  immersed  in  brick  and  mortar  that  they  cannot 
breathe  the  lighter  air  of  idealism.  There  is  refreshment, 
light,  and  peace  in  getting  away  from  the  figures  in  the  stub 
of  the  check  book  to  the  figures  on  a  page  of  poetry.  Even  in 
this  very  practical  age,  there  comes  a  sense  of  freedom  in  being 
able  to  get  away  from  the  world  of  doing  to  the  world  of 
dreaming.  The  priest,  more  than  all  others,  must  be  a  man  of 
vision,  upward  and  inward  looking.  This  will  not,  of  course, 
make  him  less  prayerful  and  meditative,  less  humble  and 
charitable;  it  will  not  tend  to  create  in  him  a  spirit  of  aloofness, 
of  unsociability.  It  will  not  cause  him  to  assume  the  faraway 
gaze  and  the  strange  manner  of  the  standardized  poet.  Ability 
to  read  with  appreciation,  and  to  write  with  unction  that  is 
sincere  and  with  power  that  is  held  well  in  reserve,  need  not 
lead  one  to  assume  a  strange,  forbidding  manner,  and  to  forget 
to  brush  one's  clothes. 

A  priest  can  be  part  doer,  part  dreamer  and  thinker.  If 
he  is  merely  a  material  builder,  whose  horizon  lies  just  outside 
his  pressed-brick  parsonage,  he  is  not  much  more  or  less  than 
the  shrewd,  unimaginative  business  man  of  mediocre  culture, 
whose  measure  of  life  is  a  limousine  and  a  country  home.  Of 
course,  one  may  easily  overstate  a  position  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  between  the  man  of  temperament  and  the  man  of 
affairs.  Both  are  needed  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church. 
What  one  hopes  to  see  more  and  more  realized  in  the  priest  is 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  two  qualities.  We  want  the 
broad  culture  that  makes  for  uplift  and  the  business  sense  that 
keeps  mark  on  practical  affairs.  Then  we  shall  have  united  in 
one  soul  what  Horace  calls  "  utile  et  dulce  ",  "  the  useful  and 
the  agreeable  ". 

P.  J.  Carroll,  C.S.C. 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 
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"UT  OHRISTO  INTENDEEENT". 

THE  quietness  of  the  evening  and  the  undisturbed  silenoe  of 
the  rectory  on  this  particular  Sunday  evening  had  proven 
sufficient  to  make  Father  Brown  reflective.  Certainly  it  was 
unusual  for  him  to  be  in  such  a  mood,  at  least  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  he  would  not  now  have  said  that  it  was  proving  dis- 
agreeable. On  the  other  hand  Father  Brown's  reflections  were 
at  the  moment  of  a  particularly  agreeable  nature.  In  point 
of  fact  he  was  considering,  with  some  regard  for  details,  that 
he  had  been  a  success;  and  that  this  was  not  only  recognized 
by  himself  but  acknowledged  by  others.  These  were  thoughts 
that  need  not  too  readily  be  dismissed.  It  had  not  been  his 
custom  of  late  to  dismiss  them.  In  the  earlier  days  it  had  been 
his  constant  practice  to  refer  success  outward  from  himself 
to  that  direction  from  which  he  had  piously  understood  success 
had  come.  He  had  felt  then  that  the  works  of  nature  and  of 
grace  should  better  and  more  truly  be  referred  to  the  Author 
of  both,  himself  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument.  But  for 
some  years  past  there  had  been  a  change.  Had  he  been  asked 
about  the  matter  he  should  have  said,  of  course,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  be,  at  least  so  he  hoped,  the  imperfect  instrument 
of  God's  perfect  work.  Yet  it  was  certain  that,  as  nobody  else 
asked  him  such  a  question,  so  neither  did  he  ask  it  of  himself ; 
and  not  being  asked  it  was  not  answered,  and  Father  Brown 
was  in  the  way  of  forgetting  a  certain  final  cause  of  priestly 
activity. 

Assuredly  he  was  active.  As  pastor  of  a  large  city  parish  he 
had  always  had  many  duties  of  an  absorbing  nature.  He  had 
found  that  these  led  him  in  nearly  every  direction  save  where 
reflection  was  possible  or  likely.  There  were,  first  of  all,  the 
duties  of  his  own  parish.  Nobody  who  understood  the  serious- 
ness with  which  he  applied  himself  to  these  could  think  of  them 
as  less  than  all-absorbing  for  him.  The  parish  was  large,  and 
he  himself  had  made  it  so.  He  had  built  the  church  whose 
outline  against  the  late  evening  sky  he  could  now  largely  descry 
from  where  he  sat  reflecting  in  his  study.  There  was  no  debt 
on  it.  It  was  thought  remarkable  that  he  should  have  paid 
ofl"  the  debt  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was  remarkable — but,  then, 
he  realized,  people  had  begun  to  expect  remarkable  things  of 
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him.  He  had,  moreover,  completed  the  building  of  the  school. 
It  was  recognized  as  model  in  every  respect.  The  bishop  had 
said  some  very  nice  things  about  it  and  about  him  at  the  plac- 
ing of  the  corner-stone,  and  further  nice  things  when,  a  year 
later,  the  school  had  been  opened  to  the  children.  Then  there 
was  the  Sister's  house.  This  had  been  his  latest  accomplish- 
ment. Yes,  on  the  whole  he  had  attracted  attention  to  himself. 
He  had  rather  meant  that  he  should  attract  attention.  He 
felt  that  now  he  might  legitimately  congratulate  himself  on 
the  attainment  of  a  purpose. 

But  besides  these  there  were  other  things.  He  was,  when 
he  considered  the  matter,  something  of  a  figure  in  the  life  of 
even  the  large  community  in  which  he  resided.  He  had  served 
on  nearly  all  civic  committees  where  the  influence  of  persons  of 
importance  had  been  felt  to  be  needed.  He  hoped  that  by  this, 
too,  he  had  in  some  sense  established  a  position  for  himself,  and 
that  the  recognition  which  had  already  come  to  him  as  a  result 
of  his  labors  for  himself  in  this  field  would  by  itself  con- 
stitute a  reward  that  others  might  indeed  envy  but  could  not 
take  away.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  very  activities  which 
usually  made  it  so  little  possible  for  Father  Brown  to  give  him- 
self to  reflection  were  now,  as  subjects  of  reflection,  making 
it  decidedly  agreeable  for  him. 

Established  as  he  was  in  this  not  unpleasant  state  of  mind 
it  was  rather  too  bad,  as  it  turned  out,  that  Father  Brown 
should  have  opened  the  book  on  which  his  hand  had  all  this 
time  been  resting.  It  was,  by  oddest  chance,  a  volume  con- 
taining the  third  part  of  the  Summa  Theologica.  It  was  years 
since  he  had  opened  it  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  it 
found  itself  off"  the  accustomed  place  on  his  book-shelves.  As 
it  was,  he  considered  the  page  opened  before  him.  The  second 
article  of  the  thirty-eighth  question  was  set  forth.  He  smiled 
faintly  as  he  read  the  title  of  the  article:  ''  Utrum  baptismus 
Joannis  fuerit  a  Deo  ".  He  had  always  been  broad-minded 
enough  to  recognize  that  at  least  it  never  did  any  harm  to 
discuss  these  questions.  They  did  not  have,  and  could  not  have, 
any  bearing  on  the  practical  life  of  the  mission  (Father  Brown 
was  nothing  if  not  practical),  but  this  was  very  far  from 
saying  that  they  might  not  have  a  place  in  books.  He  read  on. 
The  Angelic  Doctor  was  entering  objections  against  the  thesis. 
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Father  Brown  read  the  first  objection,  jumped  the  "  corpus 
articuli  ",  read  the  answer  to  the  objection,  was  informed  and 
passed  on.  The  second  objection  arrested  his  attention  more 
fully  and  he  read  it  a  second  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Baptism  of  John  was  not  from  God.  Every 
■doctrine  that  proceeds  from  God  anew  is  confirmed  by  some  signs: 
thus  the  Lord  (Exod.  4)  gave  Moses  the  power  of  working  signs; 
and  in  Heb.  2 :  3-4  it  is  written  that  our  faith  "  having  begun  to  be 
declared  by  the  Lord,  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
Him,  God  also  bearing  them  witness  by  signs,  and  wonders  ".  But 
it  is  written  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  10:41),  "John  indeed  did 
no  sign  ".  Therefore  it  seems  that  the  Baptism  wherewith  he  bap- 
tized was  not  from  God. 

So  far  as  Father  Brown  could  make  out  this  it  seemed  that 
it  constituted  a  certain  argument  against  the  mission  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  especially  against  the  Baptism  he  gave,  that 
he  had  not  confirmed  his  teaching  by  signs  and  wonders. 
Every  other  new  teaching  had  been  so  confirmed,  but  the 
Baptist,  it  would  seem,  had  wrought  no  sign  at  all.  This  had 
never  before  struck  Father  Brown,  and  he  looked  down  the 
page  to  see  what  St.  Thomas  would  have  to  say  about  it. 
He  read: 

The  whole  teaching  and  work  of  John  was  ordered  unto  Christ, 
who  by  many  miracles  confirmed  His  own  teaching  and  that  of  John. 
But  if  John  had  worked  signs,  men  would  have  paid  equal  attention 
to  John  and  to  Christ.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  men  might  pay 
greater  attention  to  Christ,  it  was  not  given  to  John  to  work  a  sign 
.  .  .  et  ideo  ut  homines  principaliter  Christo  intenderent,  non  est 
datiun  Joanni  ut  facer  et  signum. 

Father  Brown  put  down  the  book.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  He  could  still  recall  the  big 
things  he  had  done.  The  church,  the  school,  the  Sister's  house 
were  as  much  present  to  his  mind  now  as  they  had  ever  been. 
They  were  achievements  that  he  had  no  wish  to  argue  away. 
They  would  remain  whether  he  argued  about  them  or  not. 
But  what  he  didn't  like  to  think  was  that  he  had  perhaps  used 
these  things  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  to  himself.  He 
was  afraid  that  he  should  have  to  admit  that  in  the  past  he  had 
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used  them  in  that  way.  In  a  general  way,  of  course,  he  had 
done  them  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God — ^but  it  had  been 
in  a  very  general  way.  In  a  special  way  he  had  done  them 
for  his  ow^n  honor  and  glory.  This,  he  now  realized,  was  too 
bad.  He  was  rather  fearful  lest  he  should  at  the  end  find 
precisely  what  he  had  sought — the  enhancement  of  his  own 
name.  What  a  very  beautiful  reason  St.  Thomas  had  given 
for  the  self-effacement  of  St.  John  .  ,  .  ut  homines  prin- 
cipaliter  Christo  intenderent.  It  was  a  thought  that  a  priest 
could  well  keep  before  his  mind.  Especially  would  it  be  profit- 
able for  a  successful  priest  to  keep  it  prominently  before  him. 
It  was  not,  as  applied  to  priests,  a  sentiment  that  prohibited 
the  undertaking  of  great  works.  It  suggested,  rather,  that 
a  priest  should  make  every  effort  to  escape  the  attention  that 
these  works  might  arouse.  It  suggested,  very  firmly  as  Father 
Brown  now  saw  it,  that  a  priest  ought  not  to  do  things  solely  or 
even  partly  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  or  admiration. 
Great  things  well  done  would  undoubtedly  attract  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  but  the  priest  ought  to  step  aside  and  permit  the 
honor  to  repose  where  it  belonged  and  where  it  had  best  remain 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  work  admired,  for  the  good  of 
those  who  admired  it  and  for  the  good  especially  of  the  one 
who  had,  by  the  grace  of  God,  somewhat  contributed  to  its 
accomplishment.  Father  Brown  thought  that  hereafter  he 
would  do  with  as  much  energy  as  before  whatever  was  given 
to  him,  but  that  from  now  on  he  would  be  quite  sure  to  do  all 
ut  homines  principaliter  Christo  intenderent.  He  remembered 
that  when  John  beheld  Jesus  walking,  he  said :  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  ".  Father  Brown  was  sure  that  if  with  these 
words  the  Baptist  used  any  gesture  at  all  it  was  one  pointing 
out  from  himself  to  indicate  the  Master.  It  was  certain  that 
John  did  not  point  to  himself  and  this  was  just  what  Father 
Brown  was  afraid  that  he  had  been  doing  all  these  years  and 
what,  he  was  resolved,  he  should  do  no  more. 

The  evening  had  waned.  From  where  he  sat  in  his  study 
Father  Brown  could  no  longer  trace  the  outlines  of  the  church 
which  earlier  had  been  partly  responsible  for  leading  him  to 
reflections  he  was  not  now  anxious  to  continue.  The  church 
was  his  work.     He  hoped  that  it  would  remain  standing  for 
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long  years  after  he  was  gone.  He  thought  it  a  happy  omen 
that,  though  the  church  was  there  by  the  side  of  the  rectory,  he 
could  no  longer  see  it  to  take  pride  in  it.  He  felt  that  some 
day  soon  he  would  like  to  add  to  it  the  one  thing  it  needed — 
a  steeple  to  point  to  heaven. 

Bebaios. 


ST.  VIEGIL  THE  GEOMETEB,  BISHOP  OF  SALZBURG  AND 
APOSTLE  OF  OAEANTANIA. 

SOME  time  ago  an  item  of  news  made  the  rounds  of  the 
Catholic  press  that  must  have  cheered  the  heart  of  every 
missionary.  Catholic  Ireland,  it  said,  has  begun  to  take  an 
active  share  in  the  evangelization  of  China.  On  St.  Patrick's 
Day  the  Chinese  Missionary  Society  of  Maynooth,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  our  missionary  organizations,  sent  forth  its  first 
band  of  apostles  to  the  Far  East.  Their  destination  is  the 
Province  of  Hupe  on  the  Yangtzekiang.  Others  will  follow 
soon,  for  the  Mission  Seminary  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
students. 

On  reading  this  welcome  news  my  thoughts  turned  back  to 
the  glorious  days  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  when  Ireland's 
sons  went  over  the  seas  in  shiploads  to  bring  Christianity  and 
civilization 'to  every  country  of  Europe;  when  Columkille  con- 
verted the  Pict,  Columbanus  and  Gall  preached  to  the  Alaman- 
nian  and  the  Lombard,  and  Kilian  laid  down  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  What  a  pity  that, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  these  Irish  heroes  of  Christianity 
found  no  contemporary  biographers  to  tell  the  world  of  their 
deeds  and  sufferings.  Of  many  of  them  we  know  hardly  more 
than  their  names;  with  others  legend  and  folklore  have  been 
so  busy  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  in  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us.  In  this 
paper  we  shall  attempt  to  sketch  the  career  of  one  of  the  last 
great  Irish  missionaries  of  the  early  Middle  Ages — St.  Virgil 
of  Salzburg.  His  so-called  biography  was  written  four  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death  and  is  of  no  historical  value.^  For 
our  knowledge  of  him  we  are  indebted  to  occasional  notices  in 
various  contemporary  sources. 

1  Man.  Germ.  Hist.  SS.,  XI,  86-95. 
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I.  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Lord.'* 

About  the  early  life  of  Virgil,  or  Fergil,  as  he  was  called 
in  his  native  land,  we  know  nothing  at  all.  When  we  first  hear 
of  him,  he  was  abbot  of  Aghaboe  in  the  present  Queen's 
County,  Ireland.  His  superior  knowledge  of  mathematics  had 
gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Geometer.  About  743  he 
left  his  monastery  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  Continent 
as  a  voluntary  exile  "  for  the  love  of  Christ ".  The  fame  of 
St.  Fursy's  tomb  and  of  the  great  Irish  monastery  that  had 
sprung  up  round  it  drew  him  to  Peronne  in  Western  Gaul.  At 
Quierzy  on  the  Oise  he  met  the  Neustrian  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
Pippin  the  Short,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  successful 
expedition  against  his  rebellious  brother-in-law,  Duke  Odilo 
of  Bavaria.  The  Prince  became  greatly  attached  to  the  learned 
monk  and  kept  him  in  his  palace  for  two  years.  Then  he  sent 
him  to  Odilo,  who  after  a  short  period  of  imprisonment  had 
been  permitted  to  resume  the  government  of  his  dukedom.  Of 
Virgil's  companions  two  are  known  to  us  by  name :  Tuti,  or 
Dobda,  an  Irish  Bishop,  called  the  Greek,  and  Sidonius,  who 
was  probably  also  an  Irishman. 

2.  Conflict  with  St.  Boniface. 
Several  years  before  Virgil's  arrival  St.  Boniface  had  or- 
ganized and  reformed  the  Bavarian  Church.  He  had  divided 
the  country  into  four  dioceses,  viz.,  Passau,  Ratisbon,  Freising, 
and  Salzburg,  and  appointed  able  and  God-fearing  men  to  pre- 
side over  them.  A  synod,  which  met  in  Ratisbon  in  740, 
crowned  the  work  of  reform  and  ushered  in  a  long  period  of 
bloom  for  the  Church  in  Bavaria.  Amongst  the  clergy  there 
were,  however,  still  some  whose  unclerical  conduct  or  lack  of 
theological  training  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  Boni- 
face and  of  disedification  to  the  faithful.  It  was  an  unlettered 
priest  who  occasioned  the  famous  controversy  between  Boniface 
and  Virgil  which  was  attended  with  such  unpleasant  conse- 
quences for  both.  Owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Latin  he  had 
baptized  with  the  words:  ''  Baptizo  te  in  nomine  patria  et  filia 
et  Spiritus  Sancti  "  (*'  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  fatherland 
and  daughter  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost").  Boniface,  always 
scrupulous,  and  still  more  so  as  he  advanced  in  years,  decided 
that  baptisms  administered  in  this  manner  were  not  valid,  and 
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ordered  rebaptism.  Virgil  and  his  friend  Sidonius,  whom  he 
appears  to  have  charged  with  this  task,  questioned  his  ruling 
and  sought  from  Pope  Zachary  a  clear  decision  in  the  matter. 
The  Pontiff  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Irishmen.  "  If  the 
person  who  baptized,"  he  wrote  to  Boniface  on  i  July,  746, 
''  had  no  intention  to  introduce  either  error  or  heresy,  but 
merely  from  ignorance  of  the  Roman  tongue  made  use  of  such 
words,  we  cannot  agree  with  you  that  on  this  account  the  bap- 
tisms must  be  repeated.  Therefore,  if  the  report  that  has 
reached  us  is  true,  you  must  not  in  future  issue  such  orders, 
but  zealously  hold  to  what  the  Fathers  teach."  ^  Boniface 
submitted,  but  the  friction  between  him  and  Virgil  did  not 
end  here. 

About  this  time  Bishop  John  of  Salzburg  died.  Without 
consulting  either  the  Pope  or  his  Legate,  Odilo  appointed 
Virgil  to  succeed  him,  maldng  him  at  the  same  time  abbot  of 
St.  Peter's  monastery  in  that  town.  Virgil  took  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  the  vacant  see,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  deferred  his  episcopal  consecration  indefinitely.  The 
purely  episcopal  functions  were  performed  by  his  friend  Dob- 
dagrec.  Such  arrangements  were  frequently  found  in  Ireland 
in  those  days  and  in  Continental  districts  where  Irish  in- 
fluence was  paramount  When  Boniface,  who  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  give  up  his  rights  over  the  Bavarian  Church,  con- 
tested his  position,  Virgil  replied  that  he  held  it  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope.  Zachary  flatly  denied  this:  he  did  not 
even  know,  he  said,  whether  to  call  Virgil  a  priest  or  not.^ 
We  may  suppose  that  Virgil  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that  he 
was  misled  by  Odilo  into  believing  that  the  matter  had  been 
arranged  with  the  Holy  See. 

Virgil's  uncanonical  position  in  Salzburg  was  only  one  of  the 
charges  that  Boniface  lodged  against  him  in  Rome;  another 
was  that  he  strove  to  poison  the  mind  of  Odilo  against  him; 
a  third,  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  heresy.  What  truth  there 
was  in  the  second  accusation,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. In  regard  to  the  third,  we  have  no  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  Virgil's  supposed  heretical  teachings,  but  only  the 

^S.  Bonifatii  et  Lulli  Epistolae,  Ep.  68  (ed.  Tangl.),  p.  141. 

8  Ep.  80,  p.  178.  '        '  : ;   I 
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Pope's  answer  to  Boniface's  report.*  According  to  this,  he 
taught  that  "  there  was  another  world,  and  other  men.  beneath 
the  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon."  ^  From  these  words  it  is  not 
altogether  clear  what  Virgil's  doctrine  was,  or  where  his  error 
lay.  A  glance  at  the  cosmographical  ideas  current  at  the  time 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  much-mooted  question. 

The  earth,  anciently  believed  to  be  a  flat  surface,  was  already 
known  to  the  educated  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  a  globe.  On 
the  question  of  antipodes,  or  inhabitants  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  opinion  was  divided.^  Those  who  believed  in  their 
existence  maintained  that  they  were  a  race  of  men  wholly  in- 
dependent of  us  and  separated  from  us  by  an  impassable  barrier 
of  heat  and  water. "^  Called  upon  to  express  their  views  on 
these  matters,  the  Christian  doctors  left  the  question  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth  open,  but  emphatically  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  antipodes  as  repugnant  to  the  scriptural  teaching  on 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  the  universality  of  original  sin, 
and  the  redemption  of  all  men  by  Christ.^ 

In  the  eighth  century  the  great  mass  of  the  uneducated  and 
no  doubt  the  vast  majority  of  the  educated  also,  regarded  the 
earth  as  a  plane;  but  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth  nor  the  supposed  existence  of  dwellers  under  the 
earth  was  entirely  forgotten.  Being  a  great  scholar,  Virgil 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  Martianus  Capella,  Bede,  and 
Isidore  of  Seville,  perhaps  also  with  Pliny  and  Macrobius.  In 
Bede,*  Pliny  or  Macrobius  he  found  scientific  proofs  for  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  in  Isidore  ^^  he  read  of  the  "  un- 
known regions  beyond  the  ocean  "  and  of  the  races  of  men 
"  fabled "  to  dwell  there.  In  his  lectures  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  his  conversations  with  his  friends,  perhaps  even 
from  the  pulpit,  he  may  have  given  expression  to  these  views 

*  Ibid.,  p.  178  f. 

5  Another  reading  has :  "  aliusque  sol  et  luna,"  i.  e.  another  sun  and  moon. 
The  best  Mss.  give  the  reading  followed  in  the  text 

6  Cf.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.,  II,  64  f. 

7  Cicero,  De  Republica,  VI,  13 ;  Strabo,  I,  5,  No.  3. 

8  S.  Augustine,  De  Civitaie  Dei,  XVI,  9. 

®  De  Natura  Rerum,  c.  46,  and  De  Temforum  Ratione,  c.  32. 

'^^  Etymologiae,  Lib.  14,  c.  I,  I ;  II,  i;  V,  17.  The  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
from  which  the  existence  of  the  antipodes  is  a  deduction,  is  indicated  in  a 
gloss  of  the  Senchus  Mor  (Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  I,  p.  27). 
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without  the  necessary  explanations.  If  he  had  merely  spoken 
of  another  world  beneath  our  earth  with  another  sun  and  moon 
or  the  same  sun  and  moon  that  illumine  ours,  his  doctrine 
might  have  aroused  astonishment  and  even  contradiction,  but 
neither  Boniface  nor  any  other  bishop  would  have  branded  it 
as  heretical ;  for  these  are  questions  that  can  in  no  way  be  a 
matter  of  faith;  but  if  he  spoke  of  other  men  beneath  the 
earth,  of  antipodes,  he  was  universally  understood  to  mean, 
even  if  he  did  not  expressly  say  so,  a  race  of  men  not  descended 
from  Adam  and  not  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  Boniface  was 
perfectly  justified  in  denouncing  him  to  the  Pope/^ 

Zachary  pronounced  no  immediate  sentence  in  the  case.  He 
was  evidently  not  fully  convinced  of  Virgil's  guilt.  "  In  re- 
gard to  the  said  Virgil's  sinful  and  perverse  doctrine,"  he  wrote 
to  Boniface  on  i  May,  748,  *'  which  he  has  taught  against 
God  and  his  own  soul — if  it  be  proved  that  he  holds  that 
there  is  another  world,  and  other  men  beneath  the  earth,  and 
sun  and  moon — summon  a  council,  expel  him  from  the  Church, 
and  degrade  him  from  the  priesthood."  He  also  wrote  to 
Duke  Odilo,  requesting  him  to  send  Virgil  to  Rome  to  be 
examined.  To  Virgil  and  Sidonius — the  latter  had  evidently 
again  identified  himself  with  his  countryman — he  sent  a  letter 
of  reprimand  and  a  summons  to  appear  before  him.  Boniface 
himself  he  admonished  "  not  to  give  way  to  anger  in  dealing 
with  the  erring,  but  rather  to  reprove,  convict,  and  rebuke  them 
in  all  patience  that  they  may  the  more  surely  return  from  error 
to  the  path  of  truth  ".^^ 

We  do  not  know  whether  Virgil  went  to  Rome  or  not;  nor 
is  there  any  trace  of  a  Bavarian  council  having  been  summoned 
to  decide  his  case.  The  war  that  broke  out  between  the  Franks 
and  the  Bavarians  after  the  death  of  Odilo  in  the  summer  of 
748  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  probably  made  the 
holding  of  a  synod  impossible.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Pippin  interfered  in  favor  of  his  former  protege,  and  prevented 
further  action  against  him  by  his  fellow  bishops.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Boniface  followed  the  advice  of  the  Pope 
and  in  a  friendly  conference  gave  Virgil  the  opportunity  of 

*^  Cf.  Palmieri,  De  Romano  Pontifice  cum  Prolegomena  de  E celesta  (1891), 
p.  643. 

12  Ep.  80,  p.  179. 
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clearing  himself  entirely  from  the  imputation  of  heresy.  At 
all  events,  what  we  know  of  Virgil's  subsequent  career  pre- 
cludes even  the  possibility  of  his  having  been  deposed  from  his 
office  or  subjected  to  any  ecclesiastical  penalty/^ 

3.  Episcopal  Labors. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Salzburg 
Virgil  received  episcopal  consecration  on  15  June,  ']^'].  All 
our  sources  agree  that  he  ruled  his  diocese  with  wisdom  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  his  consecration  he  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cathedral  church.  It  was  finished  in  774  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Rupert,  the  Apostle  of  Bavaria,  whose  relics  he 
had  removed  to  it  from  their  former  resting-place  in  St.  Peter's 
monastery.  An  incident  which  occurred  in  767  shows  that  he 
had  completely  broken  with  the  views  of  his  native  land  on  the 
episcopal  office,  and  that  he  had  become  a  "Continental  bishop" 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  A  certain  nobleman,  named 
Gunther,  had  erected  a  monastery  at  Otting  near  the  present 
town  of  Waging  and  requested  Virgil  to  help  him  to  find 
monks  for  it  and  to  consecrate  the  monastery  church.  Virgil 
promised  to  do  so,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  new  foun- 
dation should  be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.^*  Virgil  did  not, 
it  seems,  found  any  monasteries  himself,  several,  however, 
such  as  Tegernsee,  Kremsmiinster  and  Chiemsee,^^  owed  their 
erection  to  his  initiative.  He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
church  builder,  as  his  epitaph  testifies : 

Interim  et  erexit  pulchro  molimine  multa 

Templa,  loco  quaedam  nunc  quae  cernuntur  in  isto.^® 

Virgil  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Bavaria.  In  774  he  was  present  at  the  important  synod  held 
at  Dingolfing  in  Lower  Bavaria.  The  acts  of  the  synod  are 
still  preserved. ^^    They  show  how  zealously  the  bishops  watched 

13  On  Virgil's  conflict  with  S.  Boniface,  see  Ph.  Gilbert,  Le  Pape  Zacharie  et 
les  Antipodes  (Revue  des  questions  scientifiques,  XII  [1882],  pp.  478-503;  and 
H.  Krabbo,  Bischof  Virgil  voH  Salzburg  und  seine  Kosmolog.  Ideen  (Misseil. 
des  Instituts  fiir  osterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  XXIV),  pp.  1-28. 

^^  De  Liti  Virgilii,  in  Salzhurggr  Urkundenbuck,  I   (1910),  pp.  27-36. 

15  Bishop  Tuti  or  Dobdagrec  was  made  Abbot  of  Chiemsee  in  764. 

i«  J/.  G*.  Poeiae  Latini,  II,  639. 

i7il/.  6".  Z^^.,  Ill,  p.  459  ff. 
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over  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  flocks.  They 
insist  on  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  on  discipline  in  the 
monasteries,  and  on  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  serfs  and 
slaves.  To  restrain  duelling,  they  decreed  that  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement must  be  attempted  before  an  appeal  to  arms  was  per- 
mitted. It  was  at  this  synod,  too,  that  the  bishops  and  abbots 
of  Bavaria  formed  a  union,  or  confraternity,  of  prayer,  the 
members  of  which  pledged  themselves  to  assist  each  other  by 
prayers  and  good  works  in  life  and  by  Masses  after  death. 

4.  Apostle  of  Carantania. 

Endowed  with  a  full  share  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  his 
countrymen,  Virgil  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  pagan 
nations  settled  on  the  borders  of  his  diocese.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  Borut,  the  ruler  of  the  Carantanian  Slavs, 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Bavarians  against  the  fierce  Avars,  who 
had  been  harassing  and  pillaging  his  lands  for  years.  Duke 
Odilo  acceded  to  the  request,  but  Borut  had  to  acknowledge  his 
overlordship  and  send  his  son  Gorazd  and  his  nephew  Cheitmar 
as  hostages  to  Bavaria.  Here  the  princes  were  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion  and  received  baptism.  Borut  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gorazd,  who  thus  became  the  first  Christian  ruler 
of  the  Alpine  Slavs.  His  premature  death  prevented  him, 
however,  from  doing  anything  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
faith  amongst  his  subjects.  His  successor  Cheitmar  requested 
Virgil,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  devoted  friendship, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Carantanians.  Unable  to  do  so 
himself,  Virgil  sent  his  countryman  Modestus  with  a  number 
of  priests  and  clerics  in  his  stead. 

For  ten  years  Modestus  labored  untiringly  amongst  the  rude 
peasants  and  shepherds  of  the  Carinthian  and  Styrian  moun- 
tains. In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  he 
had  to  cope,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  Christianity  firmly  in 
the  land.  Christian  communities  sprang  up  in  various  parts, 
and  with  Virgil's  aid  half  a  dozen  churches,  rough  wooden 
structures,  but  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  faithful,  could  be 
erected.  After  the  death  of  Modestus  in  760  ^®  the  infant 
Slavish  Church  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin.  The  pagans 
took  up  arms  against  the  Bavarians,  fired  the  churches  and 

18  According  to  others  Modestus  lived  till  772. 
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expelled  the  missionaries.  Still  Virgil  did  not  lose  heart. 
As  soon  as  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  he  dispatched  a  fresh 
band  of  apostles  to  take  up  the  abandoned  work.  The  ruined 
churches  were  rebuilt,  the  scattered  Christians  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  better  days  began  to  dawn  for  the  mission,  Virgil 
did  not  live  to  see  the  foil  fruits  of  his  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Slavs.  Still  it  was  he  who  had  prepared  the  soil 
and  sown  the  seed  and  sent  the  laborers,  and  therefore  he  has 
been  justly  styled  the  "  apostle  of  the  Carantanians  ".  He  had 
also  planned  the  evangelization  of  the  Avars,  who  dwelt  farther 
to  the  east;  but  as  no  favorable  opening  presented  itself,  he 
desisted  from  the  attempt.  ^^ 

5.  Virgil's  Liber  Vitae.    His  Death. 

After  his  conflict  with  St.  Boniface,  Virgil  to  all  appear- 
ance gave  up  his  speculations  in  cosmography;  his  restless 
mind,  however,  was  busy  in  another  direction.  He  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Bavarian  Church.  He  gathered  the  materials  for 
a  life  of  St.  Rupert  and  encouraged  his  episcopal  colleague, 
Aribo  of  Freising,  to  write  the  life  of  St.  Corbinian.^  But 
the  most  important  historical  document  which  we  owe  to  him 
is  the  Salzburg Z^^^^  Vitae  (Book  of  Life).  It  was  begun  in 
the  year  of  his  death,  and  contains  the  names  of  all  persons, 
clerical  and  lay,  living  and  dead,  who  were  in  spiritual  com- 
munion with  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  in  Salzburg, 
and  for  whom  commemoration  was  to  be  made  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Among  the  thousand  names  entered  on 
the  lists  are  those  of  all  the  Abbots  of  lona  (Hy)  from  597, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  St.  Columkille,  to  ^67.  Among  the 
living  potentates  we  find  the  name  of  the  Pictish  King  Cinad- 
hon.^^  A  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  a  certain  Abbot  Adal- 
bert recommends  a  deceased  monk  to  the  prayers  of  Virgil  and 
his  associates. 

Virgil  died  27  November,  784.  Alcuin  celebrated  his  vir- 
tues and  learning  in  a  poem  which  is  still  preserved. ^^     On  5 

1®  For  the  details  given  above,  see  the  Libellus  de  Conversione  Bagoariorum 
et  Carantariorum  (M.  G.  SS.,  XI,  1-17). 

20  Acta  SS.,  Sept.  Ill,  281  ff.    M.  G.,  Ep.  IV,  p.  498. 

21  M,  G.  Necroh,  II,  4-44. 

22  it/.  G.  Poetae,  Carol.  II,  639. 
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April,  1 167,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Rupert  in  Salzburg  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  1181  some  workmen,  while  clearing  away 
the  debris,  discovered  Virgil's  tomb  with  an  image  of  the  saint 
bearing  the  inscription : 

Virgilius  templum  construxit  scemate  pulchro. 

Numerous  miracles  ascribed  to  his  intercession  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  his  cause  in  Rome  and  his  canonization  by  Gregory 
IX  in  1233.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  November. 
This  is  all  that  authentic  history  tells  us  of  Virgil,  the 
scholar,  bishop,  apostle,  and  saint.  Only  total  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  or  the  wish  at  all  costs  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  papacy, 
can  make  of  him,  as  has  been  frequently  done,  a  "  martyr  of 
science  and  a  victim  of  Roman  intolerance  ". 

George  Metlake. 


EOOLESIASTIOAL  SYMBOLISM. 
The  Bird  in  Architecture. 


FROM  remote  antiquity  much  mysterious  lore  has  existed 
about  birds;  and  the  cult  of  divination  by  birds,  or 
Ornithomancy,  has  been  widely  practised.  Tke  feathery  deni- 
zens of  the  air  were  regarded  as  the  favorites  of  the  gods,  and 
as  always  possessing  some  subtle  connexion  with  the  shadowy 
region  beyond.  Therefore  they  were  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  unusual  prescience  concerning  the  powers  of  nature. 
Among  the  Romans  nothing  of  public  or  private  importance 
could  be  done  without  first  ascertaining  whether  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  heaven.  This  was  done  by  scrutin- 
izing the  entrails  of  birds,  or  by  watching  their  flight,  and  was 
called  "  auspicium  "  or  bird-watching.  "Ubi  aves,  ibi  angeli !" 
is  an  aphorism  which  well  expresses  the  idea  of  the  sacredness 
of  birds,  which  has  been  a  part  of  all  religions. 

The  heathen  deities  were  frequently  transformed  into  birds, 
and  the  classical  authors  abound  in  instances  of  ©rdinary  mor- 
tals condemned  to  exist  in  bird-shape  for  periods  of  greater 
or  lesser  duration.  According  to  Vedaic  lore,  Agni  often  ap- 
peared as  an  eagle  (or  falcon).  To  seduce  the  young  Gany- 
mede, Zeus  (Jupiter)  became  an  eagle;  and  a  swan  in  order 
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to  make  love  to  Leda.  According  to  an  ancient  popular  tradi- 
tion, the  early  British  hero,  King  Arthur,  was  transformed  into 
a  raven ;  and  the  children  of  Lir  were,  says  Irish  lore,  changed 
into  swans  to  wander  for  centuries. 

Certain  birds  and  their  attributes  were  associated  with  many 
of  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses.  The  woodpecker  is  Picus, 
the  soothsayer  who  failed  to  reciprocate  Circe's  love,  and  con- 
sequently was  metamorphosed.  This  bird  was  dedicated  to 
Mars.  Both  the  dove  and  sparrow  were  assigned  to  Venus. 
The  eagle  was  the  bird  of  Jove.  The  goose  was  claimed  by 
Apollo.  To  Juno  belonged  the  peacock,  the  cuckoo  and  goose; 
while  the  owl,  the  symbol  of  meditation,  was  dedicated  to 
Athene. 

That  the  soul  passes  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  bird  is  a  very 
ancient  and  prevalent  idea;  while  many  have  believed  that  the 
departed  spirits  hover  around  us  in  birdlike  form.  According 
to  the  Kailla  Indians  the  soul  is  borne  to  heaven  by  a  bird; 
but  a  hawk  that  follows  will  catch  the  soul  if  it  be  impeded  by 
sin.  This  conception  of  the  bird  as  a  soul  is  a  very  common 
one ;  and  in  this  shape  the  soul  is  frequently  figured  in  medieval 
prints  as  escaping  from  the  body. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  the  birds  were  by  the 
Greeks  regarded  as  sacred  guests  in  their  temples;  and  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Psalms,  are  rich  in  references  to 
birds.    Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  "  temple-haunting  martlet ". 

To  this  day  birds  are  regarded  as  sacred  guests  in  the  Hindu 
temples  and  Moslem  mosques.  This  feeling  was  fully  shared 
by  Christians  in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  for  the  folklore  and 
ecclesiastical  symbolism  of  all  Christian  lands  are  full  of  birds. 
And  who  has  not  had  his  spirits  cheered,  and  his  heart  attuned, 
as  the  birds  burst  into  song — ^their  music  becoming  *'  cres- 
cendo "  as  the  days  get  brighter  and  warmer — making  hedge- 
row, woodland  and  sky  so  resound  with  their  joyous  and  sweet 
strains  that  the  earth  seems  filled  with  happiness  and  love? 

According  to  popular  lore  several  birds  are  still  sacred. 
The  swallow  is  one  of  these.  An  Old  Swedish  tradition  says 
this  bird  flew  over  the  cross  during  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ, 
crying  ''  Svala,  svala!  "  (Comfort,  comfort!)  ;  and  the  Spanish 
also  ascribe  this  kindly  office  to  the  same  bird.  Hence  the 
swallow  carries  with  it  the  blessing  of  God.      Its  presence  about 
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a  house  or  barn  is  in  most  countries  regarded  as  an  auspicious 
omen.  Consequently  it  is  unlucky  to  disturb  its  nest.  Happy, 
therefore,  is  that  house  under  whose  eaves  this  bird  chooses 
to  nest. 

There  is  at  Sienna  a  fresco  of  the  Annunciation  in  which  a 
swallow  had  alighted  in  the  humble  cottage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  is  doubtless  intended  as  a  type  of  the  divine 
promise  of  the  Incarnation  traveling  down  through  the  long 
ages.  But  it  is  the  popular  tradition  of  this  bird's  efforts  to 
encourage  the  Sacred  Sufferer  during  the  agonies  of  His  Cruci- 
fixion that  have  endeared  it  to  the  minds  of  successive 
generations : 

For  swallows,  on  Mount  Calvary, 

Plucked  tenderly  away 

From  the  brow  of  Christ  two  thousand  thorns. 

Such  gracious  birds  are  they ! 

How  prosaic,  how  dull  of  fancy  and  dead  to  Christian 
similes,  is  the  present  practical  and  pecuniary  age !  To  the 
most  mentally  alert  schoolboy — indeed,  to  the  average  keen 
business  man  in  the  street — what  Christian  symbolism  or  flight 
of  fancy  would  the  little  patch  of  crimson  feathers  which 
denote  the  robin  suggest  to-day  ?  Yet  our  forefathers  drank 
joy  from  the  robin's  red  breast,  and  did  not  fail  to  see  in  it  a 
sacred  meaning  or  to  find  fond  fancies  with  which  they  lovingly 
entwined  it. 

Our  forefathers,,  whom  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  de- 
preciating, lived  with  nature  in  a  way  which  we  have  ceased 
to  do.  Their  Catholicism,  happiness  and  faith  were  so  in 
touch  with  these  little  beings  of  God's  creation  that  in  many 
cases  they  even  gave  them  a  Christian  name.  Some  of  these 
still  survive,  as  Jack  Daw,  Tom  Tit,  Jenny  Wren,  Robin  Red- 
breast, etc. ;  while  the  familiar  sparrow  was  in  medieval  days 
known  as  Philip  Sparrow,  and  the  kingfisher  was  among  the 
French  known  as  Martin  Pecheur. 

Many  of  the  English  folk  rhymes  express  the  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  familiar  birds.     A  Sussex  folk  rhyme  runs : 

The  martins  and  the  swallows 
Are  God  Almighty's  scholars, 
The  robins  and  the  wrens 
Are  God  Almighty's  friends. 
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A  rhyme  prevalent  in  Scotland  is : 

The  laverock  and  the  lintie 
The  robin  and  the  wren : 
If  you  harry  their  nests, 
You'll  never  thrive  again. 

Hence  the  robin  is  never  molested  in  Scotland,  as  the  bird  is 
believed  to  have  a  drop  of  the  Redeemer's  blood  within  its  veins. 

The  breast-burnt  bird  is  another  appellation  of  the  robin^ 
and  the  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  beautiful  Celtic 
legend  that  the  robin's  breast  was  scorced  by  approaching  too 
near  the  flame  when  carrying  to  the  souls  in  torment  some  drops 
of  dew  in  his  tiny  bill. 

The  coupling  together  of  the  wren  and  the  robin  as  the  special 
friends  of  God  may  be  connected  with  the  legend  that  the 
wren  was  at  the  moment  of  the  Nativity  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  and  that  other  legend  that  at  Calvary  a  robin 
endeavored  with  its  breast  to  staunch  the  flow  of  Sacred  Blood 
which  ebbed  from  our  Saviour's  side;  and  that  therefore  the 
wren  and  the  robin  were  respectively  the  companions  of  our 
Lord  both  at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  His  earthly  life. 

When  the  minds  of  the  faithful  constantly  dwelt  upon  the 
faith  in  a  spirit  not  of  controversy  but  of  devotion,  the  sacred 
mythology  of  the  Nativity  and  Passion  sprang  up  everywhere 
among  the  people  long  before  the  myth-making  faculty  had 
disappeared. 

In  the  Christianity  of  the  earlier  ages  there  was  apparently 
something  approaching  a  pantheistic  element  which  has  by 
now  disappeared.  It  was,  of  course,  always  in  abeyance ;  but 
it  appears  again  and  again,  as  in  St.  Francis  and  more  es- 
pecially in  Celtic  versions  of  the  Faith.  St.  Patrick  in  the- 
hymn  known  as  his  '*  Breastplate  "  and  after  the  usual  profes- 
sions of  faith  in  **  the  strong  name  of  the  Trinity,"  the  Death 
on  the  Cross,  etc.,  "  binds  to  himself "  the  living  forces  of 
nature  with  all  their  saving,  healing  powers. 

To  the  medieval  Christian  the  world  was  not  an  inanimate 
automaton,  but  a  living,  growing  and  truth-teaching  creation. 
Amid  the  moral  and  spiritual  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century 
this  faculty  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Such  spiritual  fancies, 
did  not,  indeed  could  not,  bloom  amid  the  arid  wastes  of 
Puritan  controversy  and  narrowness.     The  sacred  lore  of  birda. 
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and  of  flowers  can  bud  and  blossom  only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
congenial  spiritual  leisure,  content,  and  meditation. 

How,  indeed,  could  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  crossbill  have 
sympathetically  and  spiritually  ever  appealed  to  the  mind  of 
a  Puritan?  It  might  have  arrested  his  attention  for  the 
moment,  but  he  would  as  quickly  have  sternly  brushed  it  aside 
as  a  fragment  of  "  Popish  "  folly  which  in  no  way  helped  to 
answer  the  agonized  question  that  every  man  has  to  wrestle 
with  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul.  But  the  very  name  given 
by  popular  consent  to  the  crossbill  tells  its  own  legend,  fires 
the  fancy  and  points  a  truth,  for  was  it  not  in  its  humane 
efforts  to  extract  the  nail  which  transfixed  our  Saviour's  hand 
that  this  bird  twisted  its  bill ! 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  wren.  According  to 
a  Breton  legend  fire  was  brought  from  heaven  by  the  wren, 
but  the  bird  lost  a  part  of  its  plumage  by  the  act.  It  is  a 
popular  tradition  also  that  this  little  bird  claimed  the  title  of 
"  King  of  the  Birds  "  by  a  contest  with  the  eagle  as  to  which 
could  mount  the  higher,  and  that,  perched  upon  the  back  of 
the  bigger  bird,  the  wren  soared  above  its  competitor  and  thus 
won  the  coveted  title. 

There  is  a  Norse  legend  about  a  beautiful  siren  who  be- 
witched men  and  lured  them  into  the  sea.  A  charm  was  ob- 
tained to  counteract  her  evil  influence  and  capture  her,  but 
she  escaped  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  wren.  Although  she 
thus  evaded  instant  death,  a  spell  was  cast  upon  her  by  which 
she  was  condemned  to  appear  on  every  succeeding  anniversary 
in  the  guise  of  a  wren,  and  ultimately  to  perish  by  human 
hand.  Hence  the  wren  is  still  hunted  and  killed  in  some  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  siren,  and  the  feathers  of  the  bird  are  plucked 
and  preserved  as  a  preventive  from  death  by  shipwreck. 
Therefore  that  fisherman  would  be  considered  extremely  fool- 
hardy who  should  venture  upon  his  occupation  without  such 
a  safeguard.  Formerly  the  body  of  any  wren  thus  slaughtered 
was  placed  on  a  tiny  bier  and  buried  with  much  solemnity  in 
the  churchyard,  while  dirges  were  sung  over  its  last  resting- 
place. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  the  medieval  church  carver  were 
derived  from  symbols  of  sun  worship.     One  of  the  most  fre- 
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quent  and  recognizable  of  these  is  a  design  found  on  classic 
tombs,  Asiatic  cylinders,  ancient  tesselated  pavements,  etc. 
The  sun  myth,  in  which  the  powers  of  darkness  watch  the 
altar  of  the  sun,  is  simply  figurative  of  each  day  being  en- 
vironed by  night.  The  general  delineation  is  that  of  two  eagles, 
but  occasionally  they  are  dragons  or  griffins ;  and  in  numerous 
instances,  where  we  meet  the  subject  in  churches,  the  altar 
form  is  lost  or  misrepresented.  In  a  capital  of  Romanesque 
work  at  Berne,  the  devourers  of  day  are  two  wyverns,  i.  e. 
eagles  whose  tails  are  those  of  scorpions  or  dragons.  Hence 
the  eagle  is  the  fitting  Christian  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
the  Evangelist  of  "  In  principio,"  who,  as  Dante  remarks,  like 
an  eagle  soars  above  the  rest,  and  gazes  on  the  Sun  of  Divinity. 
And  it  was  an  eagle  that,  after  St.  Prisca  was  beheaded, 
watched  over  her  body  until  its  burial. 

The  eagle  is  the  subject  of  much  popular  lore.  Like  the 
lion,  it  affords  a  multitude  of  symbolisms.  Its  marked  change 
of  plumage  after  moulting  gave  rise  to  the  old  superstition 
that  this  king  of  birds  ascends  into  the  fiery  regions  about, 
and  gazes  on,  the  sun  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  then  plunges 
in  the  sea  to  renew  its  youth.  Thus  medieval  writers  were  led 
to  allegorize  on  the  eagle  as  a  symbol  of  Baptism  and  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness. 

The  phoenix  is  another  emblem  of  sun  worship.  The  Jews 
regarded  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  renewal  of  life,  as  also  did  the 
Romans,  who  carved  it  upon  their  burial  urns.  There  are 
curious  coincidences  in  the  language  changes  of  the  words 
which  are  instances  of  the  vagueness  of  symbolic  cults.  The 
Hebrew  word  "  chul  "  means  both  sand  and  phoenix,  and  the 
Greek  for  both  phoenix  and  palm-tree  is  the  same.  The  con- 
fusion is  seen  in  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  Job  29  :  18, 
"  Then  I  said,  I  shall  die  in  my  nest,  and  I  shall  multiply  my 
days  as  the  sand  " ;  and  in  Psalm  91  :  13,  "  The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm  tree;  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon.''  This  confusion  is  also  met  with  in  numerous  carv- 
ings, where  the  phoenix  is  shown  seated  on  a  palm  tree.  Both 
are  used  in  Christian  art  as  symbolic  of  regeneration. 

The  phoenix  has  been  a  Christian  symbol  from  the  earliest 
Christian  age,  even  from  the  days  of  the  catacombs.  The  im- 
mortality of  this  fabulous  bird  is  explained,  according  to  the 
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rabbis,  by  the  tradition  that  all  the  birds  ate  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  except  the  phoenix,  which  thereby  retained  its  immortality. 
This  deathless  bird  was  by  the  medievalists  believed  to  inhabit 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  earthly  paradise,  hence  the  very 
name,  bird  of  paradise,  tells  its  own  story. 

Crusaders,  pilgrims  and  travellers  like  Friar  Odoric  and 
Sir  John  Mandeville  brought  back  such  wonderful  tales  from 
the  East  that  the  fantastic  natural  history  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  became  strongly  colored  with  Christian  allegory 
and  symbolism.  Of  these  the  pelican  feeding  her  young  with 
blood  from  her  own  breast  is  paramount  among  the  types  of 
the  Redeemer.  Medieval  poetry  has  expressed  the  devotion 
thus: 

The  pelican  his  blood  did  bleed 
Therewith  his  nestlings  for  to  feed ; 
This  betokeneth  on  the  Rood 
How  our  Lord  fed  us  with  His  Blood, 
When  He  ransomed  us  out  of  hell 
In  joy  and  bliss  with  Him  to  dwell, 
And  be  our  Father  and  our  Food, 
And  we  His  children  meek  and  good. 

The  same  idea  has  passed  into  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  as  in 
the  hymn : 

Pie  Pelicane,  Jesu  Domine, 

Munda  me  immundum  Tuo  Sanguine. 

The  pelican,  ''  whose  sons  are  nurs't  with  bloode,"  was  a 
favorite  subject  with  the  medieval  carvers,  sculptors,  and  paint- 
ers; and  we  find  this  bird  sometimes  represented  in  old  eccles- 
iastical art  as  resting  over  the  head  of  the  Redeemer,  perched 
on  the  summit  of  the  Cross. 

As  there  is  no  bird,  from  the  dodo  to  the  crow,  which  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  church  a^rtist  has  not  in  one  instance  or  an- 
other made  his  pelican  resemble,  some  have  contended  that  the 
pelican  is  an  error,  and  the  flamingo  is  intended,  as  the  latter 
can  produce  from  its  crop  a  bloodlike  secretion  in  an  act  of 
feeding.  But  those  who  advance  this  theory  ignore  the  true 
explanation  that  the  pelican's  beak  is  tipped  with  red,  its  breast 
is  frequently  bare  of  feathers,  and  that  it  has  a  habit  of  re- 
posing its  beak  on  its  neck  and  breast,  thus  giving  a  strong 
impression  of  self- wounding;  moreover  that  the  pelican  was 
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said  to  feed  its  young  with  blood  from  its  breast,  thus  pro- 
viding the  idea  of  sacrifice. 

Prominent  among  those  birds  which,  though  popularly  dis- 
liked, were  admitted  to  possess  some  good  points,  and  there- 
fore were  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  was  the 
owl.  It  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  the  emblem  of  Minerva,  and 
the  tutelary  bird  of  Athens ;  but  later,  in  medieval  days,  it  was 
the  symbol  of  darkness  and  unbelief,  and  therefore  also  a 
symbol  of  the  Jews. 

According  to  a  kindly  Spanish  legend,  the  owl  was  once  the 
sweetest  of  singers ;  but,  being  present  when  our  Lord  gave  up 
the  ghost,  from  that  moment  it  has  shunned  the  daylight,  and 
uttered  only  a  harsh  monotonous  cry.  To  this  day  there  is  a 
saying  in  Andalusia  that  the  owl  still  repeats  the  word  "  Cruz, 
cruz !  " 

The  raven,  is  a  bird  of  mixed  reputation.  Originally  the 
symbol  of  concord  and  longevity ;  later,  in  the  more  involved 
symbolism  of  the  Fathers,  it  became  a  symbol  of  unbelief,  and 
consequently  typified  the  Jews.  According  to  the  Fathers  the 
raven  is,  with  his  cry  "  Cras,  eras,"  also  the  emblem  of  pro- 
crastination. 

The  Golden  Legend  tells  us  of  a  raven  which  guarded  the 
dead  body  of  St.  Vincent  after  it  had  been  thrown  into  a  field 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and  that  the  raven  "  drove 
away  all  other  birds  and  fowls  bigger  than  he  was,  and  chased 
away  also  a  wolf,  with  his  beak  and  bill  ". 

That  the  raven  failed  to  return  to  the  ark  has  always  been 
remembered  against  him.  Yet  he  too  is  a  pious  bird,  for  is 
not  one  of  the  earliest  Biblical  references  to  this  bird  the  story 
of  the  ravens  bearing  food  to  the  exiled  Elijah?  And,  surely 
not  without  significant  purpose,  the  Bible  states  thrice  that 
God  "  feedeth  the  ravens  ",  and  twice  that  they  "  call  upon 
Him  ". 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  we  find  that  the  raven  had 
a  part  in  the  Christmas  mystery;  according  to  which,  at  the 
hour  of  the  Nativity,  the  cock  crowed  "  Christus  natus  est !  " 
The  raven  croaked  "Quando?"  The  rook  cawed  "  Hac 
nocte !  "  The  ox  bellowed  "  Ubi  ?  "  The  sheep  bleated  "  Beth- 
lehem! "     And  the  ass  brayed  "  Eamus!  " 
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As  the  owl  is  the  bird  of  night,  so  is  the  cock  the  bird  of 
day.  It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  and 
was  sacrificed  to  Esculapius.  All  these,  however,  are  one  and 
the  same — ^the  solar  deity — and  the  connexion  is  the  salutation 
given  by  the  cock  to  the  rising  sun. 

Above  all,  a  world  of  cheerful  association  hangs  round  the 
cock  as  the  harbinger  of  day.  The  Jewish  morning  prayer 
begins  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  given  i>ower  to  the  cock 
to  distinguish  light  from  darkness !  "  And  that  fourth  cen- 
tury hymn-writer,  Prudentius,  refers  to  this  bird  as  "Ales  diei 
nuntius !  "  Also,  the  second  of  the  three  Christmas  Masses 
— called  in  France  the  *'  Messe  de  TAurore  " — is  the  *'  Misa 
del  Gallo  "  (or  Mass  of  the  cock)  in  Spain.  Moreover,  Shake- 
speare refers  to  the  tradition  of  the  cock  crowing  on  Christmas 
eve: 

Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Whereon  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

That  was  a  devout  and  happy  thought,  too,  which  saw  in 
the  cheery  crow  of  the  cock  an  annunciation  of  the  glad  tidings. 
Tolstoi  also  in  his  Resurrection  quotes  a  Russian  proverb  that 
the  cock  crows  early  on  all  joyful  nights.  Doubtless  too  our 
forefathers  often  heard  the  cock  crow  on  their  way  to  the 
Christmas  midnight  Mass. 

A  medieval  rhyme  refers  to  the  cock  thus : 

Quasi  rex  in  capite,  gallus  coronatur, 
In  pede  calcaribus,  ut  miles  armatur. 

Among  the  Misereres  in  Beverley  minster  are  two  cocks 
sparring  on  a  barrel,  a  literal  rendering  of  the  old  expression 
*'  cock-a-hoop  ".  On  another  Miserere  a  cock  is  carved  above 
the  words  *'  clericus  fabrici  " :  this  was  John  Sparke  who  in 
1520  had  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  Misereres; 
therefore  this  bird  is  a  well  chosen  emblem  to  associate  with 
a  clerk-of-works. 

Although  the  cock  is  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  courage,  and 
of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  its  association  with  St.  Peter's  denial 
that  has  given  it  a  sacred  character.  And  though  the  bird  is 
an  especial  type  of  the  priest,  he  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  admonlsher  of   Christian  souls,   and  therefore   has  been 
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placed  on  church  steeples  as  a  continual  reminder  to  the  faith- 
ful of  the  divine  injunction  always  to  watch  and  pray. 

The  dove  is,  of  all  birds  used  in  Christian  symbolism,  the 
most  sacred.  It  is  the  emblem  of  gentleness,  rest,  peace,  salva- 
tion; and,  because  of  its  reputation  of  never  taking  a  second 
mate,  it  is  also  a  familiar  emblem  of  devotion,  constancy,  and 
conjugal  fidelity.  It  is  moreover  the  emblem  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  of  immortality.  Hence  it  has  always  been  sacred  to 
Christians.  What  the  lamb  is  among  the  beasts,  such  is  the 
dove  among  the  birds.  Consequently  is  it  among  the  lower 
creation  the  most  frequently  employed  symbol  in  Christian  art. 

It  was  the  dove  that  at  evening  returned  with  the  olive  leaf 
to  the  ark.  It  is  the  dove  too  that  in  the  Psalms  "  is  covered 
with  silver  wings  and  her  feathers  with  gold  ".  It  is  the  dove 
"  that  flies  away  and  is  at  rest  ".  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  bird  that 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament;  while  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  that, 
most  sacred  reference  to  the  dove  of  the  Annunciation  and  of 
the  Baptism.  Furthermore,  according  to  Eusebius,  the  church 
historian,  it  was  a  dove  that  flew  over  the  head  of  St.  Fabian 
when  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  church  to  elect  a  new 
bishop,  and  thus  led  to  the  unanimous  election  of  that  saint  to 
fill  the  vacant  see. 

The  pretty  and  touching  custom  once  prevailed  in  England 
of  hanging  a  sheaf  of  corn  outside  the  church  porch  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  This  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  birds  arising  from  an  old  Saxon  belief.  The  early 
Saxons  believed  in  the  powers  of  philtres  and  spells  and  in- 
vocated  spirits.  They  confided  in  prognostics,  and  believed 
in  the  influence  of  particular  times  and  seasons ;  and  at  Christ- 
mastide  they  derived  peculiar  pleasure  from  their  belief  in 
the  immunity  of  that  season  from  malign  influences,  a  belief 
which  descended  to  Elizabethan  days,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Shakespeare  in  Hamlet. 

This  sheaf  was  called  the  birds'  sheaf,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  custom,  it  was  a  beautiful  idea 
— so  in  keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season, 
and  also  teaching  that  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  Yuletide 
should  at  so  inclement  a  season  of  the  year  be  extended  even 
to  our  feathered  friends  as  well  as  to  mankind. 

J.  R.  Fryar. 

Canterbury,  England. 
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ACTA  BEHEDIOTI  PP.  XV, 

Motu  Froprio. 

Episcopis  e  Regularibus  Ordinibus  Usum  Rocheti 
concedit. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 

Episcopis  e  regularibus  Ordinibus,  monachorum  scilicet  et 
mendicantium,  consuevit  Apostolica  Sedes  postulantibus  con- 
cedere  rocheti  gestandi  facultatem.  Nobis  autem,  occasione 
sacrorum  solemnium,  quae  appetunt,  ob  duplicem  Canoniza- 
tionem,  placat,  uniformitatis  quoque  gratia,  omnes  Venerabiles 
Fratres  hujus  facultatis  compotes  facere.  Quare  motu  proprio 
in  perpetuum  statuimus,  ut  omnes  Episcopi  regulares  jam  nunc 
rocheto  utantur,  atque  eodem  prorsus  modo  induti  incedant  ac 
saeculares  Episcopi,  salvo  nimirum  usitato  vestimentorum 
colore  et  qualitate.  Itaque,  praeter  casus  in  quibus,  juxta 
Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  et  Decreta,  mozzeta  tantum  super 
rocheto,  aut  mozzeta  cum  mantelleto  gestari  debet  aut  potest, 
alias,  uti  omnes  Episcopi,  semper  in  hac  alma  Urbe  mantel- 
letum  tantum  super  rocheto  gerant :  non  obstantibus  Constitu- 
tionibus  apostolicis,  ceterisque  quamvis  speciali  mentione  dignis, 
in  contrarium  facientibus  quibuslibet. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  xxv  mensis  aprilis  anno 
MCMXX,  Pontificatus  nostri  sexto. 
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S.  OONGEEQATIO  EITUUM. 

I. 

Decretum  :  B.  Maria  Virgo  Lauretana  Aereonautarum 
Patrona  declaratur. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Benedictus  Papa  XV,  piis 
quorumdam  Sacrorum  Antistitum  et  aliorum  fidelium  supplici- 
bus  votis,  ab  infrascripto  Cardinal!  Sacrae  Rituum  Congrega- 
tioni  Praefecto  relatis,  libentissime  obsecundans,  Beatissimam 
Mariam  Virginem,  Lauretanam  nuncupatam,  omnium  aereo- 
nautarum praecipuam  apud  Deum  Patronam  suprema  auctori- 
tate  Sua  declaravit  et  constituit.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus 
quibuscumque. 

Die  24  martii  1920. 

+  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius, 

11. 

Benedictio  Machinae  itineri  aereo  destinatae. 

V.  Adiutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini. 

R,  Qui  fecit  caelum  et  terram. 

V.  Benedic,  anima  mea,  D6mino. 

R.  Domine,  Deus  mens,  magnificatus  es  vehementer. 

V.  Qui  ponis  nubem  ascensum  tuum. 

R.  Qui  ambulas  super  pennas  ventorum. 

V,  Domine,  exaudi  orationem  meam. 

R.  Et  clamor  meus  ad  te  veniat. 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Oremus.  O  ratio. 

Deus,  qui  omnia  propter  temetipsum  operatus  es,  et  cuncta 
mundi  huius  elementa  in  usum  humani  generis  destinasti : 
bene^dic,  quaesumus,  banc  machinam  (has  machinas)  itineri 
aereo  deputatam  (deputatas)  ;  ut  ad  laudem  et  gloriam  nominis 
tui  latius  propagandam,   et  ad   res   humanas   promptius   ex- 
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pediendas,  damno  quovis  et  penculo  remoto,  deserviat  (de- 
s^rviant),  et  in  6mnium  fid^lium,  edmdem  machinam  (e^dem 
machinas)  adhib^ntium,  animis  cael^stia  f6veat  (f6veant) 
desideria.     Per  Christum  D6minum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

Oremus.  Oratio. 

Deus,  qui  beatae  Mariae  Virginis  domum  per  Incamdti 
Verbi  mysterium  misericorditer  consecrasti,  edmque  in  sinu 
Ecclesiae  tuae  mirabiliter  collocasti :  effunde,  quaesumus, 
bene+dicti6nem  tuam  super  hanc  mdchinam  (has  mdchinas)  ; 
ut,  qui  peir  earn  (eas)  itineri  aereo  sub  tutela  eiusdem  beatae 
Virginis  se  commfserint,  eo  quo  tendunt  prospere  perveniant, 
et  incolumes  ad  propria  revertdntur.  Per  eumdem  Christum 
Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

Oremus.  Oratio. 

Deus,  in  te  sperdntium  salus,  fdmulis  tuis  iter  aereum  pera- 
gentibus  ac  tuam  opem  invocantibus,  Angelum  bonum  de  caelis 
•comitem  benignus  adiiinge:  ut  ab  eo  custodiantur  in  6mnibus 
viis,  et  ad  propositam  sibi  metam  feHciter  deducantur.  Per 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

Sacerdos  as  per  gat  aqua  bene  dicta, 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Benedictus  Papa  XV  hanc  for- 
mulam  benedictionis  machinae  itineribus  aereis  destinatae,  a 
Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  revisam  atque  dispositam  et  ab 
infrascripto  Cardinali  eidem  Sacro  Coetui  Praefecto  relatam, 
approbavit,  eamque  Appendici  Ritualis  Romani  inserendam 
iussit. 

Die  24  martii  1920. 

*h  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R,  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

III. 

DUBIUM  DE  SOLEMNITATE  SaCRATISSIMI  RoSARII. 

Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi,  pro  opportuna  declaratione,, 
propositum  fuit  sequens  dubium,  nimirum:  "An  privilegium. 
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per  Decretum  Generale  diei  28  octobris  191 3  concessum 
solemnitati  externae  Sacratissimi  Rosarii,  quae  Dominica  I 
octobris  celebrari  poterit  cum  omnibus  Missis,  praeter  con- 
ventualem  et  parochialem,  de  Ssmo  Rosario,  extendi  Taleat  ad 
alias  quoque  festivitates  externas,  quae  peragi  solent  cum 
magno  concursu  populi  ?  ". 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  etiam  specialis  Com- 
missionis  suffragio,  omnibus  perpensis,  rescribendum  censuit: 
"  Negative^  quoad  extensionem  privilegii  solemnitatis  Sacratis- 
simi Rosarii,  iuxta  Decretum  Generale  28  octobris  191 3  ". 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  declaravit  die  27  martii  1920. 
+  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R,  C.  Praefectus. 

L.  *S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

IV. 

DUBIA  DE  QUIBUSDAM  EpISCOPORUM  PrIVILEGIIS,  InSIGNIBUS 
AC  FUNCTIONIBUS. 

Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio  enixe  rogata  est,  ut  opportune 
insequentia,  de  quibusdam  Episcoporum  privilegiis,  insignibus 
ac  functionibus,  dubia  enodare  dignaretur,  nimirum : 

I.  De  quolibet  Episcopo,  quaeritur : 

1.  Num  Episcopale  biretum  rubro  torulo  exornari  queat? 

2.  Num  cuivis  Episcopo  liberum  sit  uti  cappa  ceterisque  ves- 
tibus  e  panno  serico  et  undulato  (vulgo  amoerro),  aut  saltern 
serico  ? 

3.  Utrum  violacei  colons  esse  possint,  an  potius  nigri  coloris 
esse  debeant,  vestis  talaris,  mantelletum  et  forte  mozzeta  et 
biretum  Episcopi,  in  iis  functionibus  quae  poenitentiae  tem- 
poribus,  vel  pro  defunctis  fiunt? 

4.  Num  umquam  Episcopus,  stante  praesertim  consuetudine, 
V.  g.  ad  Confirmationem  sive  publice  sive  privatim  ministran- 
dam,  aut  in  processionibus,  gestare  possit  stolam  et  mitram  et 
paistoralem  baculum  cum  habitu  praelatitio  uti  supra? 

5.  Num  usus  mitrae  argenteae  cum  laciniis  item  argenteis, 
pro  simplici  mitra  damascena  vel  linea  cum  rubeis  laciniis, 
sicubi  invectus  fuerit,  tolerandus  sit? 
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II.  De  Episcopo  in  propria  dioecesi,  petitur: 

1.  Praesente  S.  R.  E.  purpurato  Patre  non  Legato,  utrum 
mozzetam,  an  satius  mantelletum,  Episcopus  Ordinarius  induat? 

2.  Praesente  item  Cardinali  vel  Metropolitano,  debeatne 
Episcopus  Ordinarius  cappam,  si  induerit,  reflexam  sustinere, 
et  a  privatis  benedictionibus  abstinere  ? 

3.  Possitne  Episcopus  Ordinarius,  post  Missam  de  Requiem, 
cui  mozzeta  indutus  in  Choro  adfuit,  stolam  super  amictum,  et 
pluviale  assumere,  et,  recedente  Celebrante,  absolutionem  ad 
tumulum  ritu  consueto  peragere? 

4.  Utrum  Episcopo  Missam  lectam  (sive  privatam,  sive  Or- 
dinationis)  celebranti  assistere  valeant  ad  altare,  ubi  saltem 
id  iam  moris  est,  duo  Canohici  quibusvis  insignibus  vestiti ;  an 
tantum  adhibito  superpelliceo  super  rochetum,  si  huius  usu 
gaudeant? 

III.  De  Episcopo  extra  propriam  dioecesim,  inquiritur: 

1.  Num,  attenta  consuetudine,  tolerari  possit  ut  Episcopus 
extraneus,  sive  praesente,  sive  absente  EpiscofK)  Ordinario,  non 
mantelleto,  sed  mozzeta  super  rochetum  utatur? 

2.  Num  et  quando  extraneo  Episcopo  fas  sit,  praesente  vel 
absente  Episcopo  Ordinario,  cappam  adhibere? 

3.  Quomodo  Episcopus  extraneus,  si,  functione  id  requirente, 
aut  annuente  Episcopo  Ordinario,  pastorali  baculo  utatur,  su- 
periorem  huiusce  baculi  partem  vertere  debeat? 

4.  Praesente  Episcopo  Ordinario,  qui  extraneo  Episcopo 
solemniter  celebranti  throni  usum  concessit,  utrum  hie  thronus 
esse  possit  thronus  ipsius  Episcopi  Ordinarii  ab  Evangelii  parte 
positus ;  an  erigi  debeat  a  parte  Epistolae  thronus  alter,  Epis- 
copo quidem  Ordinario  proprium  thronum  retinente? 

5.  Possitne  Episcopus  Ordinarius  assistere  in  proprio  throno, 
dum  Metropolitanus  in  altero  throno,  ab.  Epistolae  parte  posito, 
solemniter  eel ebrat? 

6.  Si  Metropolitanus,  vel  Episcopus  extraneus,  utens  Epis- 
copi Ordinarii  throno,  pontificaliter  celebret: 

(a)  num  septimum  candelabrum  adhibendum  sit? 

(b)  possintne,  praeter  presbyterum  assistentem  et  diaconum 
et  subdiaconum,  duo  etiam  diaconi  parati  Episcopo  celebranti 
adsistere? 
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7.  Assistente  Episcopo  Ordinario  in  proprio  throno,  dum 
alter  Episcopus  solemniter  ad  faldistorium  celebrat,  s;,  cantato 
Evangelio,  fiat  concio : 

(a)  utri  Episcopo  concionatorem  ante  sermon  em  benedicere 
competat  ? 

(b)  coram  utro,  in  fine,  diaconus  confessionem  decantare 
debeat  ? 

(c)  utrius  sit  solemnem  tunc  benediction  em  impertiri  ? 

8.  Si  forte  eiusmodi  concio  ab  alio  Episcopo  praesente,  ut 
supra,  vel  celebrante  Episcopo  Ordinario,  habita  sit,  quis  in- 
dulgentias  post  publicam  confessionem  nuntiare  debeat? 

9.  Assistente  autem  in  Choro,  vel  absente,  Episcopo  Ordin- 
ario, dum  extraneus  Episcopus  pontificaliter  in  eius  throno 
celebrat,  si  fiat  post  Evangelium  concio,  numquid  hac  con- 
clusa,  solemnis  quoque  benedictio  dari  debeat,  aut  possit? 

IV.  De  pluribus  Episcopis  simul  praesentibus,  dubitatur : 

1.  Fierine  debeat  Episcoporum,  Missae  solemni  pontifical! 
adsistentium,  thurificatio  statim  ante  incensationem  presbyteri 
et  diaconorum  paratorum,  qui  Episcopi  celebranti  adsistunt? 

2.  Num  probanda  sit  consuetudo  instituendi,  solemnitatum 
quarumdam  occasione,  processiones,  in  quibus  omnes,  qui  eis- 
dem  intersunt,  Episcopi  stola  et  pluviali  et  mitra  parati  sunt, 
ac  baculum  pastoralem  g^stant? 

3.  In  eiusmodi  processionibus : 

{a)  quonam  ordine  incedere  debeant  turn  Episcopus  qui  pro- 
cessioni  praeest,  tum  ceteri  Episcopi  ? 

(b)  num  debeatur,  an  saltem  concedi  possit,  singulis  Epis- 
copis non  celebrantibus  duorum  canonicorum  adsistentia? 

4.  Num  probari  possit  ut  populo,  piae  cuiusdam  peregrin- 
ationis  aut  festivitatis  occasione  congregate,  omnes  simul  Epis- 
copi praesentes  consuetam  benedictionem,  verba  una  voce  de- 
cantantes,  solemniter  impertiantur? 

V,  De  Episcopo  Ordinario  et  de  Vicario  Generali,  qui  est 
Episcopus  titularis  Auxiliaris. 

I.  Potestne  Episcopus  Ordinarius  permittere  suo  Vicario 
Generali,  qui  est  etiam  Episcopus  titularis  Auxiliaris,  induere 
solam  mozzetam  loco  mantelleti  ? 
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2.  Idem  Vicarius  Episcopus  etiam  Auxiliaris  potestne  bene- 
dicere  populo  intra  et  extra  Ecclesiam  ? 

3.  Attento  can.  337  §  3,  Codicis  I.  (7.,  manetne  in  suo  robore 
Decretum  S.  R.  C,  n.  4023,  diei  12  iunii  1899,  super  iure  Epis- 
coporum  Dioecesanorum  cedendi  thronum  alteri  Episcopo? 

Sacra  porro  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commis- 
sionis  suffrag^o,  omnibus  et  singulis  propositis  quaestionibus 
maturo  examine  perpensis,  ita  rescribendum  censuit;  nimirum: 

I. — Ad  I.  Negative. 

Ad  2.  Negative,  iuxta  Caeremonicde  Episcoporuni  (lib.  I, 
cap.  Ill,  nn.  i,  3),  adhibito  nempe  rudiori  vel  leviori  panno 
ex  lana  pro  opportunitate :  textili  enim  serico  (non  undulato) 
legitime  utuntur  qui  sunt  de  Cappella,  Domo,  Familia  Summi 
Pontificis. 

Ad  3.  Romae,  semper  esse  debent  violacei  coloris,  excepta 
Sede  vacante ;  extra  Urbem,  laudabiliter  coloris  nigri,  exceptis 
bireto  ac  pileolo,  quae  semper  erunt  violacei  coloris. 

Ad  4.  Negative,  et  serventur:  Pontificale  Romanum  (edit, 
typ.,  3  augusti  1888),  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (edit,  typ., 
21  augusti  1886),  et  Decreta. 

Ad  5.  Negative,  quum  mitra  ex  tela  argentea  sit  propria 
Summi  Pontificis  in  luctuosis;  sed  neque  damascena,  quae  vel 
Cardinalium  (specialis)  vel  Protonotariorum  Apostolicorum 
ad  instar  est  propria. 

II. — Ad  I.   Servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  I,  cap. 

IV,  n.  7). 

Ad  2.  Ad  primam  partem,  affirmative.  Attamen  illam  ex- 
plicabit  pontificalia  peracturus,  inserviente  de  ea  caudatario, 
illos  actus  excipiendo,  quos  immediate  cum  Cardinali  vel  Metro- 
politan© aut  versus  eos  exhibeat.  Ad  secundam  affirmative, 
iuxta  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  I,  cap.  IV). 

Ad  3.  Affirmative. 

Ad  4.   Negative  ad  primam  partem ;  affirmative  ad  secundam. 

III. — Ad  I.  Imo  convenit,  domi,  invitante  Episcopo  Ordin- 
ario,  aut  ex  praesumpto  ipsius  beneplacito ;  extra,  negative,  nisi 
iuxta  Caeremonicde  Episcoporum  (lib.  I,  cap.  IV,  nn.  4  et  7) 
et  Decreta  (praesertim  Deer.  n.  388,  la^nuen.^  20  iulii  1621), 
cum  mozzeta  habeatur  simul  mantelletum :  paulatim  amota, 
iuxta  prudens  arbitrium  Ordinarii,  consuetudine,  ubi  adsit. 
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Ad  2.  Rite  utitur  cappa,  quando  Pontificalia  solemnia  ad 
solium  legitime  peragit;  si  tamen  sit  Ordinarii  Coadiutor  seu 
Auxiliaris,  uti  poterit  iis  in  adiunctis,  in  quibus  licet  iuxta  leges 
liturgicas,  de  licentia  Ordinarii,  ad  mentem  Decretorum  S.  R. 
C.  nn.  20I0,  VelUerna,  6  septembris  1698,  ad  i  et  2 ;  201 1, 
Veliterna,  item  6  septembris  1698,  ad  i,  et  4023,  12  iunii  1899. 

Ad  3.  Semper  cum  parte  reflexa  ab  se;  scilicet,  versus  per- 
sonas  vel  res  quas  prospicit. 

Ad  4.  Affirmative  ad  primam  partem ;  imo  Missae  pontificalis 
ad  thronum  celebratio  ad  tramitem  Caeremonialis  Episcoporum 
habenda  est,  etiam  quoad  situm  throni  Celebrantis,  qui  sit  in 
abside,  seu  in  centro  Chori,  aut  e  cornu  Evangelii.  Negative 
ad  secundam  salvo  iure  Metropolitani  et  Legati  Apostolici  Epis- 
copali  charactere  insigniti,  quoad  assistentiam  in  throno  a  latere 
Epistolae,  celeb rante  Episcopo,  etiam  Ordinario,  ad  faldis- 
torium,  iuxta  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  I,  cap.  XXIII, 
n.  24,  et  lib.  II,  cap.  IX,  nn.  5-7)  ;  quod  assistentiae  ius  non 
competit  cuilibet  Episcopo  Ordinario,  nisi  ad  tramitem  Caere- 
monialis Episcoporum^  loco  secundo  citato,  scilicet  in  propria 
sede,  celeb  rante  alio  Episcopo  ad  faldistorium. 

Ad  5.  Negative. 

Ad  6.  Ad  (a)  :  Negative;  ad  {h)  :  Affirmative. 

Ad  7.  Ad  a,  h,  c.  Servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib. 
II,  cap.  IX,  nn.  5-7),  delata  Episcopo  Ordinario  etiam  bene- 
dictione  concionatoris. 

Ad  8.  Servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  II,  cap. 
VIII,  n.  51). 

Ad  9.  Negative,  quum  benedictio,  ex  Caeremoniali  et  Ponti- 
ficali^  secumferat  Indulgentiarum  concessionem,  quam  omittere 
irregulare  esset;  verumtamen  Episcopus  celebrans,  neque  ex 
Ordinarii  delegatione,  valeret  Indulgentias  concedere;  Ordin- 
arius  autem  non  posset  benedictionem  impertiri,  quippe  quae 
a  celebratione  nequit  separari. 

IV. — Ad  I.  Servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum, 

Ad  2.  Nihil  obstat;  abstineant  tamen  a  stola  et  baculo  pas- 
torali  gerendis. 

Ad  3.  Ad  {a)  :  Servetur  consuetus  in  processionibus  ordo; 
ad  (b)  :  Negative,  in  casu. 

Ad  4.  Negative,  non  obstante,  sicubi  inoleverit,  istiusmodi 
consuetudine,  quae  prudenter  eliminanda  est. 
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V. — Ad  I.  Negative. 

Ad  2.  Episcopus  auxiliaris,  qui  simul  sit  Vicarius  Generalis, 
potest  in  Dioecesi  ubique  benedicere  populo,  turn  in  Ecclesia 
turn  extra  Ecclesiam,  idque  iure,  quin  opus  sit  specialem  con- 
cessionem  obtinere  ab  Episcopo  Ordinario;  ad  normam  can. 
370  §  2,  collati  cum  can.  349  §  i  et  239  §  i,  n.  12. 

Ad  3.  Affirmative. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  declaravit  et  servari  mandavit. 

Die  26  novembris  191 9. 

HH  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 


L.  *S. 


Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 


KOMAN  CURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

J  January,  ip20:  Monsignor  Bernard  Moeller,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Cincinnati,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

ip  January:  Monsignor  Francis  Leo  Robert  Gassier,  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

2  J  J  actuary :  Monsignors  Francis  E.  Beckmann,  Daniel  A. 
Buckley  and  William  D.  Hickey,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cin- 
cinnati, made  Domestic  Prelates. 

2 J  January:  Monsignor  John  Francis  Prim,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

2g  March:  Monsignor  Vincent  Keating,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Birmingham,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

JO  March:  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  West- 
minster, made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  civil  class. 

15  April:  Monsignor  Joseph  Valentine  Donnelly,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Harbor  Grace,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences- 


OUB  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are  : 

MoTU  Proprio  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  grants  permission  to 
episcopal  members  of  religious  orders  to  wear  the  rochet. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  :  i.  by  decree  declares  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  patron  of  aviators ;  2.  gives  the  formula  of  blessing 
of  flying  machines;  3.  settles  a  doubt  concerning  the  feast  of 
the  Solemnity  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary ;  4.  answers  several 
questions  about  episcopal  privileges,  insignia,  and  functions 
(see  below,  p.  71). 

Roman  Curia  announces  recent  pontifical  appointments. 


L 


BEOENT  EFISOOPAL  OOATS  OF  ABMS. 
Arms  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Paul. 


Two  coats  impaled.     Dexter:   Barry-wavy  of  eight  azure 
and  argent,  a  sword  in  pale,  point  down,  the  grasp  and  guard 


shaped  as  a  cross-patonce,  between  two  crosses-patonce  in  fess 
gules   (See  of  Saint  Paul).     Sinister:  Or,  three  holly  leaves 
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vert,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  heart  enflamed  pierced  with  an 
arrow  fessways,  point  at  sinister,  of  the  first  (Dowling). 

In  the  diocesan  coat  the  field  of  alternate  wavy  stripes  of 
blue  and  silver,  the  heraldic  convention  for  water,  represents 
"  Minnesota,"  an  Indian  word  held  to  mean  either  *'  cloud- 
reflecting  "  or  "  cloudy  water.'*  The  sword,  of  course,  indi- 
cates Saint  Paul :  it  is  placed  between  two  small  crosses,  and 
as  its  own  handle  is  shaped  as  a  cross,  we  have  really  three, 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  Ordinary  in  his  per- 
sonal impalement  desired  merely  "  identifying  "  arms.  The 
old  coat  of  the  Irish  Bowlings  displays  a  holly  tree;  from  this 
has  been  taken  simply  three  leaves,  in  the  Dowling  colors,  to 
give  some  heraldic  hint  of  the  name,  and  above,  on  the  "  chief," 
is  shown  the  symbol  of  Saint  Augustine  of  Hipjx),  the  Arch- 
bishop's Patron. 

Of  the  fourteen  archdioceses  in  the  United  States,  we  now 
have  eight,  a  majority,  equipped  with  diocesan  heraldry,  fol- 
lowing the  ancient  precedent  reestablished  among  us  ten  years 
^^^  t)y  their  Eminences  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Cardinal 
O'Connell.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  the  remaining 
six  will  follow  suit. 

11.  Arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Des  Moines. 

Two  coats  impaled.  Dexter :  France  ancient  with  Burgundy 
ancient  en  coeur,  a  chief  crenellated  or  (See  of  Des  Moines). 
Sinister:  Argent,  a  chevron  azure  charged  with  a  trefoil  of  the 
field,  between  three  spear-heads  gules  (Drumm). 

**  The  name^  of  the  city  was  taken  from  that  of  the  river, 
which  in  turn  is  supposed  to  represent  a  corruption  by  the 
French  of  the  original  name,  Moingona — the  French  at  first 
using  the  abbreviation  '  moin  ',  and  calling  the  river  '  la  riviere 
des  moins,'  and  then,  the  name  having  become  associated  with 
the  Trappist  monks,  changing  it  into  *  la  riviere  des  moines  '." 

Here,  in  honor  of  the  monks  who  established  the  Faith  in 
this  region,  we  have  used  for  the  diocese  the  same  coat  which 
the  monks  themselves  used — that  of  the  Trappist- Cistercians. 
As  a  sufficient  "  difference,"  however,  and  to  prevent  a  seem- 
ing infringement,  we  have  added  the  crenellated  chief,  thus 

1  Encyclopedia  Briiannica. 
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showing  the   Cistercian   arms  as  if  on  a  city   wall.       In  the 


Bishop's  impalement  the  name  ^  is  indicated  by  the  chevron : 
''  Drum  and  Drummer  are  probably  both  local,  the  former  be- 


ing a  common  Scotch  and  Irish  place-name  meaning  *  ridge  '." 

^Surnames.     By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.     N.  Y.,  1916.     P.  176. 
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The  spear-heads  are  among  the  attributes  of  Saint  Thomas, 
the  Ordinary's  Patron,  and  the  trefoil  of  Saint  Patrick  indi- 
cates his  cure  before  his  advancement  to  the  episcopate. 

III.  Arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Two  coats  impaled.  Dexter:  Bendy-wavy  sinister  of  eight 
argent  and  azure,  a  cross-ancree  gules  (See  of  Grand  Rapids) . 
Sinister:  Azure,  a  lion  holding  a  crescent  argent  (Kelly). 

Here  again,  for  the  diocesan  arms,  we  have  the  heraldic 
convention  for  water,  the  silver  and  blue  wavy  stripes  this  time, 
however,  in  diagonals  to  express  the  '*  Rapids  ".  The  cross 
with  the  ends  like  anchor  flukes,  when  of  black  on  a  plain  silver 
ground,  is  known  as  the  cross  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  Ordinary 
uses  simply  one  of  the  two  lions  which  on  the  old  Kelly  coat 
stand  ramping  at  either  side  of  a  tower;  the  lion  here  holds 
the  crescent,  symbol  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
coloring  is  exclusively  in  Our  Lady's  heraldic  blue  and  silver. 

IV.  Arms  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Jamaica. 


Two  coats  impaled.  Dexter:  Argent,  on  a  cross  gules  five 
crosses-pattees  or,  the  cross  enlacing  a  triangle  of  the  same 
(Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Jamaica).     Sinister:  Vert,  a  lion  be- 
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tween  three  crosses  of  Toulouse  or,  and  in  chief  the  badge  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  (O'Hare). 

The  secular  arms  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  are:  Argent,  on 
a  cross  gules  five  pineapples  or.  The  Vicariate  Apostolic  sub- 
stitutes the  crosses  for  the  pineapples  and  adds  the  triangle, 
the  cathedral  church  being  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  On 
the  personal  impalement  the  lion  is  from  the  O'Hare  coat,  the 
three  escallop-shells  on  which  are  here  replaced  by  the  Tou- 
louse crosses,  for  Saint  William  of  Toulouse,  Abbot  of  Gellone, 
the  prelate's  Patron.  Monsignor  O'Hare  is  at  present  the  only 
American  Jesuit  bishop  who  indicates  by  his  heraldry  his 
affiliation  with  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  was  peculiarly  pleased 
by  his  commission  to  regulate  his  arms  for  him. 

Pierre  de  Chaignon  la  Rose. 


OUE  OHUROH  SUPPORT. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  been  interested  in  recent  articles  on  the  budget  system 
of  parish  finance  appearing  in  the  Review,  and  as  from  ex- 
perience it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  effective  method  yet 
devised,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  outlining  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  parish  over  which  I  am  placed. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  as  j>astor  of  this  congregation 
(numbering  approximately  one  thousand  souls),  the  revenue 
for  the  suppK)rt  of  the  church  was  derived  principally  from  pew 
rents.  As  there  had  been  a  debt  of  $2,100.00  on  the  property 
for  many  years,  I  appointed  a  church  committee  to  assist  me  in 
outlining  a  budget  for  the  year  1920. 

The  expenses  for  a  year  approximate  $6,500.00,  to  which  we 
added  the  amount  of  our  indebtedness  ($2,100.00),  making  a 
total  of  $8,600.00  to  be  raised  this  year. 

We  had  pledge  cards  printed,  and  the  parishioners  were  asked 
to  remain  at  home  one  Sunday  afternoon  from  two  to  five 
o'clock,  so  that  the  "  flying  squad  "  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  each  family  and  explaining  the  "  budget  system  " 
and  having  the  pledge  cards  signed. 

The  committee,  assisted  by  several  volunteers,  practically 
covered  the  territory  in  one  day.  Those  who  were  not  reached 
on  Sunday  afternoon  were  interviewed  during  the  week. 
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The  first  result  of  the  visitation  was  that  the  number  of  con- 
tributors under  the  old  system  was  more  than  doubled,  so  that 
the  total  pledges  exceeded  the  amount  we  proposed  to  raise. 
If  we  count  our  offertory  collections  and  other  miscellaneous 
revenues,  the  receipts  for  the  year  will  amount  to  $l  i,(X)O.CXD. 

We  abolished  the  few  rents y  making  all  seats  free;  and 
what  is  best  of  all,  not  a  single  announcement  has  been  made 
on  "  money  matters  "  from  the  altar  since  i  January,  when  the 
system  went  into  effect.  When  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
sends  me  a  notice  that  the  collection  for  the  seminary,  orphans, 
and  the  rest,  is  due,  I  need  not  mention  it  from  the  altar,  but 
simply  send  the  chancery  a  check  by  return  mail,  giving  a 
larger  amount  than  was  ever  received  from  this  parish  before 
for  these  collections. 

The  receipts  for  the  first  four  months  enabled  us  to  pay  all 
the  running  expenses,  pay  for  next  winter's  fuel,  liquidate  six 
hundred  dollars  of  the  church  debt,  forward  to  the  chancery 
the  amount  of  the  "  Missions  *'  collections  on  the  very  day  it 
was  called  for,  and  have  a  balance  of  $i,5oo.cx>  in  the  bank. 

We  are  so  pleased  with  the  results  that  we  have  decided  to 
make  our  parish  school  free  when  it  reopens  in  September. 
We  have  five  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  attendance  averages 
one  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  Our  property  consists  of 
church,  rectory,  school,  and  convent. 

One  member  of  the  committee  keeps  the  detailed  (individ- 
ual) record  of  collections.  A  few  days  before  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month  he  mails  to  all  the  subscribers  a  statement  show- 
ing the  amount  pledged.  Enclosed  with  this  statement  is  an 
envelope  for  the  convenience  of  the  contributors  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  The  statement  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
receipt  for  payments  made  and  a  reminder  if  there  are  any 
arrears. 

The  church  committee  meets  once  a  month  and  keeps  the  list 
revised,  introducing  and  adding  the  names  of  newcomers  as 
required. 

Whilst  the  pastor  manages  all  the  funds  personally  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  church  and  school,  he  is  relieved  of  all  the 
details,  and  as  funds  are  ample  for  all  requirements,  he  is  free 
to  give  his  entire  time  and  study  to  his  pastoral  and  priestly 
duties. 

Anthony  Meyer,  O.S.B. 


f 
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MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.    XIV. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

2^  November,  igig. 

I  have  just  realized  the  impossible!  Fifteen  years  ago, 
when  I  had  as  good  an  imagination  as  any  schoolboy,  I 
dangled  my  feet  in  the  boys'  gallery  of  our  old  brick  church 
and  listened  to  a  missioner's  talk.  He  had  a  grisly  beard 
that  contrasted  oddly  with  the  "  lace-curtain "  surplice  he 
wore,  and  his  gestures  were  wild.  But  a  few  minutes  of  his 
broken  English  made  my  feet  hang  limp  and  even  the  old 
women  beneath  me  forgot  to  cough  or  tell  their  beads. 

He  was  Father  Conrardy,  a  fiery  enthusiast,  and  his  subject 
was  his  lifework  among  the  lepers.  He  gloried  in  his  love  for 
them  and  flung  the  challenge  in  our  face  to  show  our  Catho- 
licity by  helping  him  to  build  a  home  for  them.  It  seemed 
harder  for  him  to  beg  for  money  than  to  do  the  disgusting 
work  of  nursing  slowly  rotting  Chinese  men  and  women,  but 
he  travelled  Europe  and  America  for  funds.  With  a  generous 
impulse  I  put  a  nickel  in  the  basket — five  times  my  usual  sum — 
and  the  rest  of  the  Mass  was  spent  in  repeating  to  myself  Fr. 
Conrardy*s  last  words:  "  My  one  ambeesh  is  to  die  a  martyr." 

Later,  when  the  Mission  fever  caught  America,  my  pastor 
frequently  invited  other  missioners  to  preach;  but  Fr.  Con- 
rardy was  the  first  I  had  seen  and  his  face  and  words  remained 
to  me,  and  soon  I  began  to  idealize  him  and  his  work,  and  the 
Damien  of  China  meant  much  to  me.  So  last  week  when  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  call  at  Fr.  Conrardy's  Leper  Island, 
I  feared  a  disillusion.  Like  an  old-timer  returning  to  his 
village  in  "  Old  Home  Week  ",  I  felt  I  would  be  disappointed. 
I  almost  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  my  ideal ;  but  the 
call  was  too  urgent. 

There  is  little  of  the  stage-setting  of  Molokai  in  the  approach 
to  the  Leper  Colony  near  Canton.  No  pale  green  sea,  tall 
palms,  and  rugged  cliffs;  no  great  expanse  of  ocean  to  elevate 
the  spirit  to  the  heroism  of  the  life  among  the  lepers.  Instead, 
the  swift,  cold  train  and  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes  on  a  cinder 
path  bring  the  Island  in  view — Sheklung,  "  Stone  Dragon  ", 
by  name. 
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A  sf^npan  from  the  Asylum,  manned  by  four  lepers,  is  the 
first  contact  with  the  pest-laden  island,  and  a  half  hour  in  its 
comfortable,  though  bare,  "  cabin  "  is  a  quiet  prelude  that 
eases  one  to  the  disgusting  sights  to  come.  I  knew  I  should 
not  meet  here  Fr.  Conrardy's  successor,  young  Fr.  Deswazieres ; 
but  his  assistant  Fr.  Chau,  equally  young,  would  make  us 
welcome. 

Sheklung  is  still  somewhat  as  Fr.  Conrardy  left  it  at  his 
death.  He  started  the  Colony  on  a  low  sandbar  in  the  Canton 
River,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Canton;  and,  with  funds 
from  Belgium,  France  and  America,  his  one-story  brick  houses 
grew  as  his  leprous  guests  arrived.  To-day  there  are  two 
islands  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other,  one  for  the  five 
hundred  men  and  the  other  for  two  hundred  women. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  three  men  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  this  work.  Psychologists  would  find  little 
data  from  a  study  of  them  to  build  up  theories  on  such  a 
vocation.  Fr.  Conrardy,  perhaps  as  headstrong  and  passion- 
ate as  Damien,  with  a  zeal  that  was  not  restrained  by  mere 
conventionalities,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  his  gentle  successor. 
Fr.  Deswazieres  has  soft,  blue  eyes,  and  a  delicate  frame,  and 
a  quiet,  smiling  voice,  and  is  more  the  type  of  the  modern 
missioner,  a  business  man  who  has  not  sacrificed  the  spiritual 
needs  of  life  to  the  demands  of  efficient  organization.  Fr. 
Chau  strikes  one  as  humble,  content  to  be  unknown  in  his 
hourly,  tireless  service  of  his  afflicted  countrymen. 

Perhaps  the  one  note  in  common  among  the  three  is  a  sin- 
gularly pure  motive  in  serving  God,  that  brings  with  it  sim- 
plicity and  a  poor  conceit  of  their  sacrifice.  They  are  not  self- 
conscious  in  talking  of  their  work  for  God ;  they  see  it  only  as 
His  work.  And  the  four  Immaculate  Conception  Sisters 
from  Canada,  who  care  for  the  women,  have  the  same  delicate 
spirituality  that  comes  from  living  up  to  the  noblest  ideals. 
But,  then,  it  is  somehow  expected  of  womenfolk  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  in  them. 

The  work  here  with  seven  hundred  lepers  is  too  big  to  size 
it  up  in  a  short  visit.  We  saw  merely  the  surface  of  the  Island's 
life,  the  happy  patients  who  tried  to  smile  us  welcome  in  spite 
of  the  sores  that  sometimes  made  the  smile  a  hideous  grimace. 
We  saw  the  rows  and  rows  of  low  buildings  that  housed  the 
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patients — cheerless,  untidy  rooms  the  men  kept,  in  contrast 
with  the  neat,  clean  dwellings  of  the  women.  Experience, 
however,  with  Chinese  villagers  has  softened  criticism  into 
sympathy  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  how  any  order  is  possible. 
After  all,  most  men  are  more  at  ease  in  a  little  untidiness,  and 
the  removal  from  home  and  isolation  for  life  on  the  island 
are  recompensed,  inadequately  of  course,  by  "  creature  com- 
forts '*  that  scientific  prophylaxis  shudders  at.  An  American 
health-efficiency  expert  would  make  an  institution  out  of  what 
is  now  a  home. 

We  saw  the  little  patches  of  ground,  war-garden  size,  where 
each  leper  was  free  to  plant  whatever  he  wanted,  flowers  or 
vegetables;  and  a  several-acre  farm  where  the  truck-garden 
lay.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  at  work,  except  the  more  sickly, 
though  no  one  strained  himself,  and  many  were  the  pleasantries 
that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

To  fortify  us  for  the  more  gruesome  sights  of  the  bedridden 
cases  the  Sisters  had  prepared  a  huge  dinner  with  the  generous, 
helpings  and  side  dishes  of  American  cooking.  Why  a  priest, 
especially  a  young  one,  is  supposed  to  be  ravenously  hungry 
whenever  he  visits  a  convent,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Perhaps  be- 
cause we  confirm  the  fear  by  doing  justice  to  the  meal.  With 
characteristic  foresight  the  Sisters  gave  us  ham  and  crullers 
and  thick-sliced  bread  that  took  the  scene  back  to  America, 

Life  at  Sheklung  is  happy,  except  for  the  short  periods  of 
fever  and  pain  when  a  corrupted  member  ulcerates  and  dropws 
off,  leaving  a  diseased  stump.  Certainly  the  lepers  are  hap- 
pier than  when,  as  outcasts,  they  haunted  the  roadways  of  the 
Province  begging  their  scanty  meals.  Here  their  urgent  wants 
are  supplied  and  they  are  granted  forty  cents  a  month  for 
**  pin  money  "  with  a  chance  to  buy  cheap  luxuries  in  the 
colony's  store. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  on  the  island.  Peace,  if  not  down- 
right cheerfulness,  is  on  every  face,  and  most  of  them  have 
tasted  the  solid  comfort  of  the  Church's  Sacraments.  All  the 
women  and  most  of  the  men  have  asked  for  Baptism,  though 
there  is  no  inducement  given  them.  What  a  storehouse  of 
merit  is  there,  with  sound  souls  purified  in  Baptism  and  their 
sufferings  made  acceptable  to  God!  They  are  the  Church 
Suffering  on  earth  and  their  Purgatory  is  well  nigh  ended. 
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A  few  days  later  Fr.  Deswazieres  told  us  he  is  planning  to 
visit  America  in  the  summer  of  1920  to  gather  means  to  make 
the  Leper  Colony  more  habitable  by  erecting  a  wall  to  stem 
the  floods  that  yearly  sweep  down  the  river  and  cover  the 
island  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  in  places.  America  will  see 
in  him  a  gentle,  courageous  apostle  anxious  to  go  the  whole 
way  to  save  souls,  and  his  visit  will  purify  the  fortunate  Catho- 
lics who  hear  him.  God  grant  him  the  reward  of  an  apostle 
— **  a  hundredfold  even  in  this  life  ". 


J  December,  igiQ. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  on  a  sick-call  with  me? 
Though  our  time  is  taken  up  mostly  in  study  at  the  Mission, 
occasionally  we  have  a  chance  to  stretch  our  legs  in  visits  to 
the  score  of  stations. 

Last  Monday  after  night  prayers  one  of  the  villagers  came 
asking  me  to  go  to  Chashan  in  the  morning.  His  mother  had 
just  died.  I  scolded  him  for  not  sending  in  time ;  but  she  had 
died  too  suddenly.  She  was  sixty-eight  years  old  and  had  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  three  months  before.  That  is  one 
of  the  hardships  we  do  not  appreciate  in  the  States,  at  least 
up  north — the  lack  of  even  monthly  Mass.  It  requires  zeal  in 
our  catechists,  especially  our  pious  women  catechists,  to  go  two 
or  three  days'  journey  into  the  interior  and  miss  even  monthly 
Communion.  However,  until  God  sends  more  vocations  to  the 
East,  He  will  take  care  of  His  Chinese. 

It  is  delightfully  cold  these  mornings,  like  autumn  at  home, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  walk  was  enticing.  I  refused  the  offer 
of  a  chair,  which  the  Christians  would  have  paid  for,  as  the 
day  was  too  fine  and  I  needed  the  exercise. 

But  I  didn't  reckon  that  "  Jordan  am  a  hard  road  to  trabbel". 
Of  the  eleven  streams  we  crossed,  only  three  had  bridges.  On 
the  bank  of  another  we  found  a  passing  boat,  but  in  seven  I 
had  to  halt  the  procession  to  unshoe  my  feet  and  wade  knee- 
deep  on  a  pebbly  bottom.  As  we  had  twenty-seven  miles  to 
make  before  sunset  my  guide  suggested  near  the  end  that  I 
carry  my  shoes  and  save  time.  I  tried  it  for  a  mile  or  so,  but 
I  walked  like  a  tenderfoot  and  had  to  don  them  just  before  we 
came  to  the  last  stream.  It  was  necessary  to  make  speed,  as 
sunset  and  darkness  end  all  walking  in  these  parts.  The  roads 
are  too  narrow  and  rutty. 
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I  got  a  hearty  welcome,  anyway,  and  tea  and  some  rice.  It 
was  my  first  trip  alone  without  my  "  boy  "  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  trying  to  speak  Cantonese  to  men  who  know  only 
Yeungkongese.  Luckily  my  wants  were  few,  as  I  had  brought 
my  blanket  and  Mass  kit. 

Chashan  is  removed  from  most  of  the  other  stations  and 
hence  less  visited.  On  former  trips  its  people  were  awkward 
in  the  presence  of  a  priest.    They  are  gradually  getting  "poise". 

I  discovered  the  coffin  had  not  been  built,  owing  to  the  son's 
absence,  so  I  was  obliged  to  say  the  Requiem  without  the 
Absolutions. 

The  chapel  we  have  here  is  in  better  shape  now.  The  wall 
had  fallen  in  and  repairs  were  so  urgent  last  summer  that  we 
*'  borrowed  "  one  hundred  from  gifts  for  other  purposes  to 
repair  it.  I  have  not  solaced  myself  yet  for  the  hole  it  makes 
in  the  cashdrawer.  Anyone  who  has  lived  beyond  his  income 
and  wants  to  sympathize  is  welcome.  The  hundred  dollars 
also  put  new  beams  and  tile  on  the  roof,  and  fourteen  kneelers 
on  the  dirt  floor,  so  it  is  beginning  to  look  like  something. 
There  is  no  altar  here  yet,  though  some  kind  native  with  fore- 
sight donated  two  flower  vases  for  the  altar,  when  we  have  one. 
The  local  carpenter  could  buy  the  wood  for  fifteen  dollars  and 
he  would  throw  in  his  services  and  some  paint  for  the  good  of 
the  Cause. 

By  noon  the  coffin  was  ready,  huge,  unwieldly,  made  of  logs 
left  round  on  the  outside  and  unpainted.  The  pall  covered 
all  and  trailed  on  the  ground.  This  was  swung  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  coolies  and  off"  we  marched  to  the  grave.  The 
mourning  family  wear  a  loose  cowl  and  gown  of  brown  sack- 
cloth that  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  Poor  Man  of 
Assisi.  All  except  myself  walked  barefoot,  as  much  because 
it  is  the  style  here  as  for  utility,  for  we  had  to  ford  a  stream 
on  the  way.  The  hundred  or  so  in  the  procession  chanted  the 
Rosary,  with  distractions  on  my  part,  while  we  walked  single 
file  between  rice  paddies  or  slipped  up  a  hill  and  down  again, 
through  cactus  and  prickly  plants  for  a  good  half  hour. 

The  burial  service  is  short  and  the  loose  sand  of  the  moun- 
tainside is  quickly  thrown  into  the  grave,  and  we  retraced  our 
path.  The  village  turned  out  for  a  feast,  while  I  strapped  my 
blanket  and  Mass  kit  together  and  left  for  Cheungtinnam,  a 
three  hours'  jaunt  southeast. 
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Chashan,  with  all  its  good  intentions  and  its  little  chapel, 
is  not  home  to  me,  so  I  was  glad  to  set  my  blistered  feet 
toward  Cheung^innam.  I  arrived  at  five,  unannounced,  yet 
the  warmth  of  their  smiles  and  the  neat  meal  they  gave  me 
showed  me  a  possible  reason  why  I  feel  at  home  here.  They 
surprised  me  with  a  special  dish  of  chicken  roasted  whole 
in  American  style,  instead  of  the  Chinese  fashion  of  boiled 
chunks  that  include  fractured  bones  and  whatnot.  The  bird 
was  a  beauty,  but  I  had  no  way  of  tackling  it.  After  con- 
sultation, a  delegation  went  off  and  borrowed  the  only  pen- 
knife in  the  hamlet,  a  rusty  "ad"  for  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  My  fingers  served  as  fork  and  gradually 
took  away  my  appetite.  The  bright  little  youngsters  asked  for 
Fr.  Price,  with  solemn  faces,  as  though  they  appreciated  their 
loss. 

I  forgot  to  say  I  came  here  to  say  a  Requiem  for  my  Cate- 
chist.  We  had  two  here  because  of  the  three  hundred  or  more 
under  instruction.  I  might  mention  in  passing  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  **  lay  off  "  one  of  them  temporarily  till  I  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  two  teachers  in  one  village,  but  the  better  of  the 
two  died  before  I  could  send  the  other  away.  The  man  now 
is  teaching  eighty  boys  in  two  classrooms  about  a  block  distant 
from  each  other.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty 
boys  here,  but  sixty  of  them  cannot  be  taught  now  because  of 
lack  of  room.  The  two  classrooms  are  windowless  affairs  of 
mud-brick. 

Nine  months  ago  I  feared  the  fervor  of  the  villagers  would 
grow  cold  kneeling  on  cobblestones  in  the  open  air,  but,  thank 
God,  the  village  is  united  still  in  nightly  prayers,  though  on 
rainy  nights  only  two  score  can  fit  into  the  schoolroom  and 
the  rest  stay  home. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pressing  of  my  needs  in  the 
building  line — four  walls  and  a  roof,  large  enough  to  shelter 
one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  by  day  and  a  night  "  shift "  of 
men,  where,  too,  the  priest  can  set  up  an  altar  on  his  visit 
I'm  afraid  to  estimate  less  than  one  thousand  for  such  a  build- 
ing, even  mud-brick.  Of  course  the  village  will  give  us  the 
ground  needed  and  help  carry  the  bricks.  They  will  also 
provide  the  desks  and  chairs  and  fill  them  with  a  lively  set  of 
empty  heads. 
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I  amused  the  mob  of  little  fellows  with  a  whistle  I  hid  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  until  the  men  and  older  sons  came  in,  tired 
but  sweet-tempered  in  the  thought  that  their  rice  was  almost 
harvested  and  this  is  the  bigger  crop  of  the  year.  They  looked 
like  Greek  athletes  of  old,  their  bronzed  bodies  shining  with 
sweat  and  every  muscle  hardened  by  rough  work.  They  have 
admirable  physiques  and  twinkling  brown  eyes  and  thirty-two 
strong  white  teeth.  By  the  by,  I  am  rather  embarrassed  by  the 
envious  remarks  they  make  on  a  little  gold  tooth  I  wear  in  the 
back  of  my  head.  Possibly  it  is  the  first  they  have  seen  and 
but  confirms  them  in  the  opinion  that  every  Westerner  is  a 
modern  Midas. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  of  the  two,  Cheungtinnam  seems 
to  understand  my  speech  while  the  other  village  is  open- 
mouthed  in  wonderment  at  what  I  mean  to  say.  It  may  be  the 
old  answer  that  Faith  bridges  anything,  for  the  village  with  the 
gift  of  understanding  certainly  has  a  livelier  faith.  For  al- 
most a  year  it  has  patiently  stood  the  hard  test  of  open-air 
meetings,  yet  it  asked  me  not  for  a  chapel — ^that  can  wait — but 
for  a  school.  Fortunately  the  school  can  serve  as  both  for 
many  a  year. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  engaging  my  professor  of 
Yeungkongese ;  hitherto  I  have  been  studying  Cantonese  and 
the  slight  differences  were  an  obstacle,  especially  in  dealing 
with  women. 

The  new  teacher  is  a  Chinese  medicine  man,  one  of  our  best 
Catholics.  He  has  loaned  us  the  two  houses  for  temporary 
schools  and  keeps  a  fairly  clean  guest  room  for  the  priest  on 
his  visits.  He  will  give  up  his  practice  to  teach  me,  though 
he  is  not  any  too  well  off.  As  for  salary,  he  asked  only  that 
I  give  him  food  and  lodging,  but  as  that  is  rather  indefinite 
I  prefer  to  give  him  eight  per  month  and  let  him  find  himself. 
He  is  a  talkative  "  cuss  "  and  is  bound  that  I  shall  understand 
him.     He  has  quite  a  hearty  laugh  and  knows  when  to  use  it. 

He  is  of  the  last  generation  and  has  no  desire  to  learn 
American  ways,  but  he  sports  a  briar  pipe  Fr.  Gauthier  gave 
him  years  ago.  It  has  a  near-gold  rim  around  it.  I  told  him 
that  when  new  it  cost  at  least  two  dollars.  He  has  not  re- 
covered yet  and  insists  on  telling  everyone  the  price.  For  a 
dozen  years  he  thought  it  worth  only  fif t>'  cents ;  now  he  treats 
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it  with  more  respect.  However,  you  can't  tecich  an  old  dog 
new  tricks,  and  he  gravely  puts  a  pinch  of  tobacco  into  it 
and  takes  the  usual  one  inhale,  then  knocks  out  the  ashes,  just 
as  though  he  were  smoking  his  old  Chinese  pipe. 

Mass  at  five  the  next  morning,  with  the  remains  of  my 
roasted  chicken,  and  the  "  prof "  and  I  walked  the  twenty 
miles  home  to  Yeungkong.  Only  two  streams  to  ford  on  this 
trip,  so  we  lost  little  time  in  pulling  socks  over  sandy  wet  feet. 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  doctor's  age,  we  gladly  stopped  at 
every  wayside  inn  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  stick  of  sugar  cane  or 
a  bowl  of  rice  soup.  These  "  owl  wagons  ''  are  strictly  temper- 
ance, though  they  sometimes  hand  out  free  lunches  in  the  shape 
of  tea,  to  induce  you  to  buy  some  cakes.  Like  the  Inns  in 
Dickens's  time,  the  Chinese  tea  sheds  are  the  newsmongers  of 
the  district  and  in  each  we  found  a  group  of  men,  resting  for 
the  moment,  and  eager  to  find  out  where  1  had  been  and  what 
for,  and  why  the  doctor  who  seemed  to  know  each  one  by  his 
"  Christian  "  name,  accompanied  me.  Some  one  in  the  crowd, 
pagan  though  he  was,  usually  insisted  on  paying  the  two-fifths 
of  a  cent  for  my  share  of  the  refreshments,  and  in  return  I 
would  offer  him  a  little  of  the  strong  Indo-Chinese  tobacco  I 
had  in  my  pouch.  The  parting  was  always  solemn,  with  many 
a  bow  and  smile.  It  is  delightful  to  feel  the  kindnesses  they 
offer  the  priest,  and  it  makes  the  road  a  cheery  one. 

I  got  home  in  time  to  greet  some  Christians  who  came  with 
a  present  of  twenty-four  wild  birds  they  had  caught — a  brown, 
speckled  bird  smaller  than  a  robin.  I  have  not  found  its 
name  yet,  as  the  local  name  is  not  in  the  Dictionary.  I  must 
say  that  our  Christians  are  generous  in  gifts  along  the  food 
line  and  not  a  week  passes  that  they  do  not  bring  me  a  chiqken, 
duck,  oysters,  or  even  a  goose  or  a  pheasant.  Since  the  winter 
began  I  have  received  five  pheasants,  all  too  beautiful  to  kill, 
though  I  managed  somehow  to  eat  them.  At  Christmas  I 
could  set  up  a  small-sized  butchershop  with  the  livestock  given 
the  priest.  This  is  really  a  big  consolation,  as  it  shows  that 
out  of  their  poverty — and  no  backwoodsman  in  Georgia  could 
realize  their  poverty — they  are  willing  to  do  their  utmost. 

A  woman  just  interrupted  me  with  a  basket  of  forty  eggs^ 
all  strictly  fresh,  though  smaller  than  American  size. 

Fr.  Vogel  is  waxing  fat  and  we  haven't  had  a  falling-out  yet. 
He  sends  his  best  regards  to  all. 

Francis  X.  Ford,  A.F.M. 
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OLEEIOAL  AID  FUNDS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  question  of  supporting  disabled  priests  appears  to 
awaken  practical  interest.  This  prompts  the  following  pages 
which  we  propose  to  insert  in  Vol.  VII  of  our  Commentary.  It 
is  apt  also  to  throw  light  on  Canon  2154  which,  being  variously- 
interpreted,  requires  further  explanation. 

The  question  of  making  provision  for  the  support  of  priests 
in  case  of  removal  is  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
question  of  raising  funds  for  all  kinds  of  disabled  priests.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  solve  the  difficulties  besetting  this  prob- 
lem. Neither  does  the  Code  attempt  to  solve  it.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  compare  some  texts  which  bear  on  the  subject. 
For  the  rest  we  refer  to  other  sources.^ 

I,  It  must  be  remembered  that  each  and  every  clergyman 
is  to  b6  incardinated  in  a  diocese  to  which  he  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  Canon  iii.  From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
clergyman  is  under  the  obligation  to  the  diocese,  respectively 
to  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  a  clergyman  receives  his  support,  not  precisely 
in  virtue  of  the  office;  or  service  he  renders  to  the  diocese  at 
large,  but  with  regard  to  the  very  service  he  renders  to  a 
determined  function  or  pastoral  office  or  benefice.  This  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  well-known  adage  henejicium  propter 
officiumy  which  strictly  requires  activity  or  service  given  to  a 
well  determined  measure  of  sacred  functions.  From  this  fol- 
lows naturally  that  the  bishop  cannot  he  held  responsible  for 
the  salary  or  support  of  the  pastor,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  that  effect,  which,  however,  have  met  with  no 
favor  in  our  civil  courts.^     And  if  the  bishop  cannot  be  held 

1  See  EccL.  Review,  Vols.  XIX,  645  ff. ;  XXIII,  458  flf. ;  XXIV,  20  ff.,  339  ff. 

2  See  Zollmann,  K.,  Amerkan  Civil  Church  Law,  1917,  p.  350,  who  says:  "  It 
has  been  held  that  the  relation  between  bishop  and  priest  is  not  that  of  hirer 
and  hired,  but  rather  that  of  superior  and  inferior  agents  of  the  same  church. 
The  bishop  is  the  priest's  superior,  and  according  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  the  economy  of  church  government  regiilating  the  degrees  of  subordi- 
nation and  the  methods  of  administration,  it  is  his  province  to  designate  the 
place  for  the  priest  to  exercise  his  functions  and  to  prescribe,  under  certain 
limitations,  the  rules  for  his  guidance  and  control.  To  hold  the  bishop  person- 
ally liable  at  law  for  the  priest's  services  would  be  as  unjust  as  holding  the 
general  agent  of  a  railroad  company  liable  for  the  pay  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees engaged  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  agency.     Men  are  constantly  going 
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responsible  for  the  salary  of  a  working  priest,  neither  can  he 
be  obliged  to  provide  personally  for  relief  or  support  in  case  of 
disability. 

2.  How  then  may  funds  be  raised  in  order  to  support  dis- 
abled priests?  For,  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  universal 
conviction  emphatically  expressed  in  the  well-known  decretal 
of  Innocent  III,  that  affliction  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  afflicted, 
but  rather  pity  to  be  used.^  This  tender  solicitude  of  the 
Church  has  always  been  manifested  in  the  succor  granted  to 
the  helpless  and  poor  in  general.  How  much  more  should  it 
be  extended  to  the  Portio  Domini!  Where  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  could  be  invoked,  the  difficulties  were  to  a  great 
extent  solved  by  pensions.  But  where  Church  and  State  are 
completely  separated,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  neces- 
sarily to  call  upon  the  cooperation  of  clergy  and  faithful  to 
soothe  the  lot  of  unfortunate  priests.  Hence  it  was  logically 
necessary  that  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  should 
enact  that  each  bishop  should  establish  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  indigent  priests  under  his  jurisdiction.     This  fund 

into  positions  under  appointments  by  superior  agents  who  are  universally  un- 
derstood not  to  assume  any  personal  liability  by  such  appointment. 

"  Since  there  is  no  contract  relation  between  priest  and  bishop  after  the  priest 
has  been  assigned  to  a  charge,  there  can  be  none  before  such  assignment. 
Whatever  duty  a  bishop  may  have  to  appoint  a  priest  to  some  charge  is  a  re- 
ligious duty  only.  For  its  performance  or  non-performance  he  is  answerable 
only  in  foro  conscientiae  or  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  discretion  of  the  bishop  is  and  must  be  the  determining 
factor.  In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  he  is  answerable  only  to  the  laws  of 
the  church.  If  for  a  breach  of  this  clearly  ecclesiastical  duty  there  should  be  a 
remedy  by  law,  it  must  follow  that  a  man  may  have  an  action  for  the  refusal 
of  a  clergyman  to  baptize  him.  If  there  is  a  contract  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop  to  assign  a  priest  to  a  charge,  it  must  follow  that  there  is  a  similar  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  accept  such  charge.  No  one  will  contend 
that  a  bishop  has  any  such  civil  right.  The  priest,  so  far  as  the  courts  are 
concerned,  can  lay  down  his  office  and  its  duties  at  pleasure.  For  doing  so  he 
can  be  visited  only  with  ecclesiastical  censure  and  such  punishment  as  the 
church  canons  prescribe. 

"  The  priest,  so  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  is  thus  completely  without 
remedy  as  against  his  bishop.  The  bishop  may  appoint  him  or  not  in  his  dis- 
cretion. He  may,  after  he  has  appointed  him,  assign  him  to  another  charge. 
He  may  even  enjoin  him  from  exercising  priestly  functions  and  remove  him 
absolutely  without  trial,  and  the  courts  will  be  in  no  position  to  afford  him 
any  relief. 

"  Since  he  has  no  contract  with  his  congregation  and  with  his  bishop,  the 
question  arises  whether  he  has  any  remedy  against  the  church  as  a  whole.  Even 
this  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  church,  even  if  it  is  capable  of 
being  sued,  has  assumed  no  legal  liability  for  his  support." 

3  C.  5.  X.  Ill,  6. 
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was  to  be  raised  either  by  a  tax  levied  from  each  parish,  or, 
if  a  parish  should  already  be  too  heavily  taxed,  by  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  clergy  to  contribute  pro  rata  from  their  personal 
income.  A  third  method  also  was  suggested,  viz.,  that  the 
clergy  organize  themselves  into  a  mutual  beneficial  society, 
the  administration  of  which  would  be  determined  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  but  always  with  the  bishop  as  official  presi- 
dent.* The  first  two  methods  may  work  well  in  larger  dio- 
ceses, but  smaller  dioceses  would  hardly  be  able  to  furnish 
sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose. **  Here  only  a  provincial  sys- 
tem could  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  individual  dioceses. 
More  efficient,  and,  we  believe,  more  pleasing  to  sensitive  and 
business-like  priests  would  be  the  third  method  suggested  by 
the  Council.  For  this  method  would  entitle  him  to  his  share, 
in  case  of  disability,  as  a  member  of  a  society  which  guarantees 
support  regardless  of  his  personal  revenues.  The  only  draw- 
back we  see  in  this  system  consists  in  the  danger  of  unjust 
distribution,  and  in  fostering  an  indolent,  and  p>erhaps  in- 
solent, spirit  among  the  clergy.  However,  the  Constitutions 
or  by-laws  could  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  counteract  the 
evils  mentioned. 

3.  The  next  question  which  refers  to  diocesan  funds  raised 
by  taxing  either  the  parish  or  the  clergy  is  what  the  Code  says 
on  the  point.  After  surveying  the  different  canons  that  might 
bear  on  the  subject  we  find  only  three,  namely  Canons  1429, 
1505,  and  2154. 

Canon  1429  permits  the  Ordinary  to  impose  a  pension  uf>on 
parochial  benefices  or  parishes  simply,  but  only  in  favor  of  the 
pastor  or  the  assistants  of  the  parish.  The  amount  of  this 
pension  is  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  net  revenues  of  the 
parish.  Connected  with  this  is  Canon  2154  which  permits  a 
pension  to  a  pastor,  whether  he  be  removed  or  have  resigned. 

Canon  1505  empowers  the  Ordinary  to  impose  a  charitable 
subsidy  on  all  beneficiaries,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  pro- 
vided the  needs  of  the  diocese  impel  him  thereto  and  the 
taxation  be  only  extraordinary  and  moderate. 

Of  these  texts  two  refer  only  to  pastors  and  curates  of 
parishes,  because  the  pension  is  intended  only  for  these.     Thus 

*  Acta  et  Deer  eta  Cone.  Plen.  Ball.  Ill,  n>  7i- 
5  EccL.  Rev.,  XXIII,  473- 
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a  pastor  emeritus  or  vicarius  emeritus  may  be  benefited  by  such 
a  pension,  but  regular  funds  destined  for  all  disabled  priests 
cannot  be  taken  as  covered  by  these  two  canons. 

Canon  1505  is  wider,  because  the  phrase  **  dioecesis  necessi- 
tate impellente "  would  undoubtedly  be  verified,  for  no  one 
shall  call  into  question  the  imperative  need  of  such  a  fund. 
But  here  arises  a  little  difficulty;  for  the  exactio  is  only  ex- 
traordinaria.  This  term  would  exclude  any  regular  yearly 
contribution.  The  most  a  private  interpreter  can  admit  is 
that  the  contribution  would  be,  not  yearly  or  regularly  de- 
manded, but  only  in  case  the  diocesan  treasury  should  be  at  very 
low  ebb.  If  this  condition  exists,  all  the  beneficiaries y  but  not 
the  parishes,  may  be  taxed.  Therefore  religious  also,  who 
hold  parishes  of  the  diocese,  would  have  to  pay  to  the  fund. 

4,  This  observation  calls  for  another.  Suppose  the  case  of 
a  Clerical  Aid  Society.  Is  the  Ordinary  or  Board  of  such  a 
Society  entitled  to  tax  religious  entrusted  with  congregations 
of  the  diocese  ?  We  hardly  think  so.  For,  first  and  above  all, 
whatever  is  not  connected  with  the  care  of  souls  is  withdrawn 
from  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.®  Consequently  the  bishop  is 
not  entitled  to  exact  contributions  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  congregation  itself.  Secondly,  it  does  not  appear 
quite  just  that  religious,  who  are  taken  care  of  by  their  re- 
spective communities  in  case  of  disability,  should  contribute  to 
a  fund  from  which  they  draw  no  benefit.  This  reason  of 
course  holds  only  if  the  religious  claim  no  subsidy  in  case  of 
sickness  or  other  impediments.  But  if  the  community  really 
and  exclusively  takes  care  of  its  own  members,  the  injustice  of 
demanding  a  personal  tax  from  religious  is  evident.  For  the 
tax  or  contribution  falls  on  the  community  which  has  to  make 
provision  for  its  disabled  members  without  resort  to  the  dio- 
cesan fund. 

5.  Is  the  Bishop  entitled  to  levy  a  contribution  on  the  per- 
sonal income  of  {secular)  priests  under  his  jurisdiction  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  clerical  fund?  The  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  in  the  text  already  quoted  (n.  71)  not  only  per- 
mits but  obliges  Ordinaries  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  succor 
of  indigent  priests.     The  Code,  as  stated,  does  not  favor  ex- 

«  Cf.  Canon  533,  i,  n.  4;  Canon  630,  i,  3. 
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traordinary  charitable  subsidies,  except  moderately  and  extra- 
ordinarily. On  the  other  hand  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the 
Code  does  not  prohibit  the  institution  of  benevolent  societies 
of  any  kind.  Besides,  since  the  Code  has  not  explicitly  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  disabled  priests  (a  canon  to  that  effect 
would  not  have  been  superfluous),  it  certainly  is  left  to  the 
Ordinaries  to  supply  this  defect;  because  the  Ordinaries  are 
allowed  to  legislate  within  the  range  of  common  law,  unless 
they  are  explicitly  prohibited.'^  Hence  proper  legislation  to 
the  effect  of  raising  clerical  funds  and  just  distribution  thereof 
cannot  be  denied  the  Ordinaries.  And  if  this  is  true  of  such 
laws  in  general,  it  must  also  be  applied  to  by-laws  or  con- 
stitutions that  would  be  rendered  necessary  for  just  or  equit- 
able administration  of  these  funds.  Thus,  statutes  concern- 
ing prompt  payment,  or  prorating  of  contributions,  or  condi- 
tions for  the  recipients  of  the  aid  would  be  justifiable.®  Only 
one  remark  we  repeat,  viz.,  that  the  diocesan  statutes  should 
have  these  by-laws  inserted  in  the  diocesan  statutes,  so  that 
they  would  become  diocesan  laws.  Besides,  the  by-laws  should 
clearly  set  forth  when  and  under  what  conditions  a  disabled 
priest  is  entitled  to  draw  on  the  diocesan  fund  or  Clerical  Aid 
Society.  In  general,  however,  a  disabled  priest  who  has  means 
of  his  own  from  patrimonial  or  other  revenues,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  or  accepting  aid  which  is  destined  for 
priests  unable  to  procure  a  decent  support.^ 

6.  May  the  Ordinary  command  the  congregations  or  parishes 
to  contribute  to  a  Clerical  Fund?  This  may  be  done  in  a 
charitable  way,  but  not  in  a  domineering  or  threatening  way. 
The  reason  for  this  assertion  lies  not  only  in  Canon  1505,  f., 
but  also  in  Canons  1 186  and  1297.  For  if  the  legislator  would 
have  the  Ordinaries  use  their  power  in  favor  of  the  repairs  re- 
quired for  the  cathedral  and  other  churches  by  persuasion 
rather  than  coercion  to  be  brought  u{>on  the  faithful,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  to  argue  a  pari.     The  same  rule  of  mi^i- 

T  Bened.  XIV,  de  Syn.  dioec.,  XIII,  i,  3;  EccL.  Rev.,  XXIV,  36. 

^  Such  statutes  are  set  up  in  various  dioceses ;  see  Eccl.  Rev.,  XXIV,  p.  29  f., 
p.  339  ff. 

^  Concerning  culpably — ex  delicto — disabled  priests  we  refer  to  Canon  2303,  2. 
The  legislator  there  tells  the  Ordinary  that  he  should  provide  for  an  indigent, 
though  deposed,  clerg^yman,  lest  he  should  have  to  beg,  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
clerical  state.    But  the  obligation  is  forced  on  the  bishop  only  ex  titulo  caritatis. 
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gation  and  moderation  occurs  in  Canon  1297  with  regard  to 
the  sacred  vessels.  By  that  it  is  not  denied  that  Ordinaries 
may  have  collections  taken  up  at  irregular  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  a  relief  or  aid  society. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  Ordinary,  in  case  he  has  to 
support  a  needy  priest,  is  entitled  to  assign  him  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  answer  of  course  is  bound  up  with  the  law  of 
residence.  This  is  required  of  pastors  and  assistants  ^®  by  virtue 
of  their  pastoral  or  official  work,  which  requires  personal  pres- 
ence. However,  when  a  priest  is  disabled  not  only  in  part  but 
totally,  the  scope  of  the  residential  law  cannot  be  urged  upon 
him.  Neither  can  Can.  128  be  advanced  against  him,  because 
the  office  imposed  upon  him  can  be  shirked  if  a  lawful  im- 
pediment is  at  hand.  Hence  only  Can.  127  on  canonical  obedi- 
ence may  be  urged.  However,  if  the  priest  cannot  for  reason 
of  ill  health  stand  the  climate  of  his  diocese,  even  this  canon 
would  be  ineffective.  Can.  144  is  not  to  the  point,  because  it 
supposes  that  the  priest  is  employed  in  another  diocese,  but 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  hypothesis  of  real  disability. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  One  way  we  can  see  is  to  estab- 
lish homes  for  disabled  priests.  But  these  must  be  built  in 
different  places  for  different  kinds  of  sickness  or  ailments,  for 
aged  and  feeble-minded  priests.  If  this  is  not  practical,  or 
perhaps  is  impossible  for  lack  of  funds,  or  not  advisable  be- 
cause of  the  sensitive  and  legitimate  ambition  of  American 
priests,  there  seems  no  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma  but  to 
permit  them  to  live  in  the  place  which  they  think  is  best  suited 
to  their  mental  and  physical  condition,  but  also  to  their  clerical 
state.  Of  course  the  question  of  support  may  again  be  raised. 
Provided  the  priest  has  no  private  means  at  all  the  diocese 
would  have  to  furnish  it  in  one  way  or  another.  But  if  he  has 
private  means  and  wishes  to  live  in  private,  he  certainly  can- 
not claim  support  from  the  diocese,  because  neither  justice  nor 
charity  would  dictate  such  aid  or  luxury. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  legitimately  be  drawn  to  life 
insurance  policies,  which  might  be  handled,  not  only  by  solid, 
private  companies  but  also  by  provincial  or  interprovincial 
clerical  companies  under  the  su|>ervision  of  the  ecclesiastical 

i<>  See  canons  448,  No.  2  (rural  deans),  465  (pastors),  assistants   (can.  476, 
No.  5). 
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authorities.  For  if  mutual  fire  and  other  kinds  of  companies 
under  clerical  direction  can  be  conducted  eflfectively  it  would 
also  seem  possible  that  the  above  life-insurance  societies  should 
be  able  to  vegetate  at  least. 

C.  Augustine,  O.S.B.  - 
Conception,  Missouri. 


REQUISITES  FOR  THE  GAINING  OP  INDULGENOES/ 

1.  Every  sin,  whether  venial  or  mortal,  places  upon  the 
soul  a  twofold  burden,  that  of  guilt  (reatus  culpae)  and  that 
of  f>enalty  {reatus  poenae).  Mortal  sin,  which  consists  in  a 
total  aversion  of  the  soul  from  God  and  a  complete  severance 
of  the  bonds  of  friendship  by  which  the  soul  was  united  to  God, 
carries  with  it  the  penalty  of  eternal  punishment.  Venial  sin, 
which  consists  in  a  partial  conversion  of  the  soul  from  God  to 
creatures  and  weakens  the  ties  of  love  and  friendship  between 
the  soul  and  God,  carries  with  it  the  penalty  of  temporal  pun- 
ishment. Whenever  the  guilt  of  sin  is  remitted,  the  soul  is 
likewise  freed  from  all  penalty  of  eternal  punishment;  and 
also  of  part  or  of  all  the  temporal  punishment,  according  to 
the  degree  of  fervor  which  accompanies  the  act  (contrition, 
confession)  by  which  the  guilt  of  the  sin  is  remitted.  As  a 
rule,  these  dispositions  may  be  said  not  to  be  such  as  to  obtain 
remission  of  all  the  penalty,  which  must  then  be  paid  either 
in  this  or  in  the  next  life. 

2.  An  indulgence  is  a  payment  of  this  penalty  from  the 
treasury  '*  which  the  Father  gave  to  the  Militant  Church,  an 
infinite  treasure,  in  which  those  who  have  part  in  the  friend- 
ship of  God  are  made  participators  ".^  The  source  of  this 
treasury  and  the  mode  of  access  to  it  are  defined  by  Leo  X  in  the 
following  words :  "  The  Roman  Pontiflf,  the  successor  of  Peter, 
the  key-bearer,  by  the  power  of  the  keys  (whose  power  it  is  to 
open  by  taking  away  from  the  faithful  the  impediments,  namely 
the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin;  the  guilt,  indeed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  but  the  penalty  through 
the  medium  of  ecclesiastical  indulgences)  can,  for  reasonable 
causes,   grant  indulgences   from   the  superabundance   of   the 

^  Adapted  from  Pastor  Bonus. 

2  Clement  VI,  "  Unigenitus  **,  27  Jan.,  1343.  • 
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merits  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  to  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  ".*  An  indulgence  is  defined  in  Canon  Law  as  a  "  re- 
missio  coram  Deo  poenae  temporalis  debitae  pro  peccatis,  ad 
culpam  quod  attinet  iam  deletis,  quam  ecclesiastLca  auctoritas 
ex  thesauro  Ecclesiae  concedit  pro  vivis  per  modum  absolu- 
tionis,  pro  defunctis  per  modum  suffragii  ".*  In  order  that  a 
person  may  have  participation  in  these  treasures  of  the  Church, 
it  is  necessary  that  he:  i.  be  baptized  and  free  from  excom- 
munication ;  2.  be  in  the  state  of  grace,  at  least  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work;  3.  have  at  least  the  general  intention  of 
gaining  the  indulgence;  4.  perform  the  work  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  time  prescribed;  5.  be  a  subject  of  him  who  grants 
the  indulgence.  (Subjects  outside  of  the  territory,  and  travel- 
lers, wanderers  and  those  exempt  within  the  territory,  may  gain 
all  indulgences  granted  by  the  bishop,  unless  expressly  ex- 
cluded)/ 

3.  The  first  requisite,  from  which  there  can  be  no  exception, 
is  the  state  of  grace.  It  suffices,  however,  that  the  last  act  be 
performed  in  the  state  of  grace,  for  it  is  only  when  this  last 
act  is  performed  that  the  indulgence  has  its  effect.*  Thus,  a 
decision  was  given  in  1836  that  the  Benedictio  in  articulo 
Mortis  is  not  to  be  repeated  if  it  was  given  to  one  who,  at  the 
time,  was  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin.  In  order  that  a  plenary 
indulgence  be  gained  in  its  entirety,  the  soul  must  be  free,  not 
only  from  mortal  sin,  but  also  from  venial  sin  and  all  wilful 
affection  to  sin.^  According  to  the  common  opinion,  Holy 
Communion  will  remit  venial  sin,  provided  the  soul  has  no  wil- 
ful affection  to  it;  *  and  in  this  case  the  indulgence  will  remit 
the  penalty  due  to  sin  and  so  have  its  full  effect.  Should  the 
soul,  however,  not  be  in  the  state  declared  above,  the  plenary 
indulgence  is  gained  partially  according  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  soul.® 

4.  As  for  other  good  works,  so  also  for  indulgences,  an 
intention  of  some  kind  is  required.     It  will  suffice,  however, 

3  "  Cum  postquam",  9  Nov.,  1518. 

*  Canon  911. 

"  Can.  925,  927. 

«  Can.  925  ;  RaccoUa,  VII. 

"^  Rac,  XVIII.  Mocchegiani,  CotUctio  InduJg.,  ed.   1897,  no.  1578. 

8  Con.  Trid.,  sess.  XIII,  c.  2;  Innocent  III,  De  Mytt.  Missae,  1.  4.  c.  44. 

^  Can.  926. 
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that  one  make  a  general  intention  of  gaining  those  indulgences 
attached  to  his  daily  work  and  prayers ;  and  it  is  well,  though 
not  necessary,  that  this  intention  be  renewed  every  day.  All 
Papal  Indulgences  (i.  e.,  those  attached  to  pious  objects  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff  or  by  one  having  faculties)  '^^  may  be  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  suffrage,  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  unless  the 
contrary  is  evident.  One  well  may,  then,  make  a  general  in- 
tention of  applying  these  indulgences  to  the  faithful  departed, 
either  to  one  or  to  several  in  particular,  or  to  all  in  general. ^^ 

5.  Finally,  the  work  prescribed  must  be  performed  in  person 
by  him  who  desires  to  gain  the  indulgence,  and  in  the  time  and 
manner  set  forth  in  the  concession  of  the  indulgence.  If  any 
one  of  these  works  is  omitted,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  is 
not  carried  out  as  prescribed,  the  indulgence  cannot  be  gained.^^ 
When,  however,  the  part  omitted  is  small  in  respect  to  the 
entire  work,  so  that  it  remains  substantially  as  prescribed,  the 
indulgence  is  gained.  Thus,  the  omission  of  one  Pater  and 
Ave  would  be  considered  small  if  the  Rosary  were  the  required 
work,  but  notable  and  destructive  of  the  substance  of  the  work 
if  Five  Paters  and  Aves  were  required. ^^  Confessors  may, 
either  in  foro  interno  or  in  foro  externo,  commute  the  required 
work  for  those  who,  by  legitimate  cause,  are  unable  to  perform 
them.^* 

6.  When  the  required  work  consists  of  certain  prayers,  the 
manner  of  fulfilling  this  condition  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
I.  the  prayers  need  not  be  said  on  bended  knees  unless  this 
is  prescribed,  as  for  the  "  Sacrosanctae  " ;  ^^  2.  the  prayers  may 
be  recited  alternately  with  a  companion,  or  followed  mentally 
while  another  recites  them ;  ^®  3.  the  prayers  may  be  said  in  any 
language,  provided  the  fidelity  of  the  translation  is  recognized 
by  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  or  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place 
where  the  language  is  in  common  usage,  but  any  addition,  sub- 

^^  Can,  349,  239,  913;  Acta  Ap.  Sed.,  vol.  6,  p.  503;  S.  OfF.,  5  Sept.,  1914; 
S.  C.  &  Off.,  18  May,  1914. 

**Can.  930;  Raccolta,  VII;  cf.  Lugo,  de  Poenit,,  27,  58. 

i2i?ar.,  VIII;  Can.  934. 

1^  Mocchegiani,  op.  cit,  no.  192. 

i*Can.  203,  935;  S.  C.  L,  29  Feb.,  i8oi. 

15  Decreta  Authentica,  no.  398;  Rac,  IX. 

i«Can.  934; /?af.,IX. 
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traction  or  interpolation  renders  the  prayer  invalid;  ^^  4.  those 
unable  to  perform  a  corporal  act  connected  with  the  prayer, 
satisfy  this  condition  by  merely  reciting  the  prayer.^® 

7.  Works  to  which  one  is  bound  under  sin  will  not  suffice 
as  a  condition  for  gaining  indulgences,  unless  this  is  expressly 
granted.  Thus,  the  recitation  of  the  Breviary  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  Holy  Father  will  not  satisfy  this  condition. 
For  by  one  and  the  same  act  two  obligations  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
when  each  demands  an  act  whose  end  and  purpose  are  distinct. 
Furthermore,  works  prescribed  for  the  gaining  of  an  indulg- 
ence are,  ex  natura  rei,  works  of  supererogation.  The  follow- 
ing general  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  made:  I.  a  sacra- 
mental penance  to  which  an  indulgence  is  attached;  ^*  2.  Paschal 
Confession  and  Holy  Communion  ;^^  3.  exercises  of  religious 
societies  and  associations  which  do  not  bind  under  sin.^^ 

8.  Several  indulgences,  under  various  titles,  may  be  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  same  article  or  place,  but  not  more  than 
one  indulgence  can  be  gained  by  the  same  act  unless  this  be 
confession  and  Holy  Communion,  or  the  contrary  is  expressly 
stated."  Unless  the  indulgence  is  granted  taties  quoties  or 
bis  in  die^  etc.,  a  plenary  indulgence  cannot  be  gained  a  second 
time  on  the  same  day  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  act.  Thus, 
the  S.  C.  Indulg.  declared  that  it  is  not  evident  from  docu- 
ments ("ex  documentis  non  constat")  that  the  indulgences 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  may  be  gained  as  often  as  the  exercise 
is  repeated  on  the  same  day.^*  If  a  plenary  indulgence  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  it  may  be  gained  twice  on  the 
same  day,  once  for  the  one  who  performs  the  work  and  once 
for  the  faithful  departed.  A  partial  indulgence,  however,  may 
be  gained  often  on  the  same  day  by  a  rej>etition  of  the  same 
work,  unless  it  is  expressly  granted  semel  in  die^^ 

9.  The  works  prescribed  for  a  plenary  indulgence  are,  as  a 
rule,  different  from  those  required  for  a  partial  indulgence.    To 

1^  Can.  934.  cf.  S.  C.  I.,  21  July,  1919. 

1*  Sacr.  Poen.,  22  Oct.,  1917. 

19  Can.  932. 

^^  Rac,  XIII;  Deer.  Auth.,  nn.  288,  296,  327;  S.  C.  I.,  19  May,  1844. 

^1  Mocchegiani,  op.  cit.,  no.  143. 

«2  Can.  933. 

23  Sept  10,  1883. 

2*  Can.  928;  Act.  S^td.  Ap.,  vol.  6,  p.  388. 
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gain  a  partial  indulgence,  nothing  more  is  generally  required 
than  to  perform  a  certain  work  or  recite  certain  prayers  with 
a  contrite  heart.  This  latter  does  not  constitute  an  actual  con- 
dition, i.  e.,  "  a  contrite  heart "  does  not  signify  contrition 
in  actu  here  and  now  elicited,  but  that  it  be  present  habiUmliter, 
contained  in  the  love  by  which  the  soul  in  the  state  of  grace 
is  united  to  God.  Hence,  one  in  the  state  of  grace  need  not 
elicit  an  act  of  contrition  nor  confess  in  order  to  gain  a  partial 
indulgence.^*^ 

10.  The  works  required  for  the  gaining  of  a  plenary  indulg- 
ence are,  as  a  rule.  Confession,  Holy  Communion,  visit  to  a 
church  and  prayers  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy 
Father ;^^  whence  they  are  designated  as  "the  usual  condi- 
tions ".  While  these  works  are  to  be  performed  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  the  order  of  fulfillment  is  left  free  to  the  choice  of 
each.  Thus,  for  example,  the  visits  may  be  made  before  or 
after  the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  even  though  the  formula 
be  used :  "  qui  vere  poenitentes,  confessi  et  sacra  communione 
refecti,  ecclesiam  visitaverint "." 

11.  The  indulgence  is  gained  when  the  last  prescribed  work 
has  been  performed.^*  Thus,  if  one  visits  a  church  after  mid- 
day on  I  August,  but  receives  Holy  Communion  on  2  August, 
he  gains,  on  this  latter  day,  as  many  indulgences  as  he  maxle 
visits  on  the  preceding  day.  He  had  won  so  many  titles  to 
the  indulgences  which  now  become  effective  after  he  has  com- 
pleted the  work  by  receiving  Holy  Communion.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  visits  have  been  made  in  the  state  of  grace, 
for,  as  was  remarked  in  no.  3  above,  it  suffices  that  the  last 
work  be  performed  in  this  state. 

In  the  following  numbers  the  manner  of  fulfilling  the  "  usual 
conditions  "  will  be  briefly  considered. 

I.  Confession. 

12.  According  to  the  general  principle,  all  the  works  are  to 
be  performed  on  the  day  to  which  the  indulgence  is  attached. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  possible.     Hence,  on    19  May, 

23  Deer.  Auth.,  no.  427;  Roc.,  VIII. 

2«  Rac,  XI. 

"^f  Deer.  Auth.,  no.  214;  Rac.,  XV. 

2«  Mocchfigiani,  op.  cit.,  no.  1578;  S.  C.  I.,  10  June,  1886. 
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1759,  it  was  granted  to  make  the  confession  on  the  day  preced- 
ing, and  this  grant  was  renewed  and  confirmed  on  6  October, 
1870.^^  Later,  on  ii  March,  1908,  the  time  for  making  the 
confession  was  extended  to  the  third  day  previous  to  the  day  on 
which  the  indulgence  might  be  gained.^  Clement  XIII  de- 
clared that  weekly  confession  sufficed  for  the  gaining  of  all 
indulgences  during  the  week,  provided  confession  was  made,  as 
a  rule,  every  seven  days.^^ 

13.  According  to  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law,  confession, 
when  required  for  the  gaining  of  an  indulgence,  may  be  made 
on  any  of  the  eight  days  immediately  preceding  or  the  seven 
days  immediately  following  the  day  to  which  the  indulgence  is 
attached.®^  For  example,  one  desiring  to  gain  the  Portiuncula 
Indulgence  may  fulfill  this  condition  on  any  day  from  the  25th 
of  July  until  the  9th  of  August  inclusive.  If  an  indulgence  is 
granted  on  a  Sunday,  it  suffices  that  confession  have  been  made 
on  the  second  Saturday  preceding  this  Sunday.  Therefore  one 
who  confesses  on  Saturday  may  gain  all  the  indulgences  at- 
tached to  the  two  following  Sundays  and  also  the  intervening 
days  by  fulfilling  the  other  conditions.      (Cf.  no.  8,  above). 

14.  When  indulgences  are  attached  to  Triduums,  Novenas, 
or  the  like  pious  exercises  the  confession  and  Holy  Communion 
required  may  be  received  within  a  week  from  the  last  day  of 
the  exercises.^^  If  visits  and  prayers  according  to  the  inten-^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Father  be  required,  these  may  be  fulfilled  dur- 
ing the  exercise,  but  preferably  on  the  day  when  the  sacraments 
are  received.^ 

15.  When  the  indulgence  is  granted  with  the  clause  "  con- 
tritis  et  confessis  ",  all  must  confess  in  order  to  gain  it.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  those  in  the  state  of  grace  receive 
absolution.  ^^ 

16.  Those  who,  unless  legitimately  hindered,  confess  twice 
a  month;  or  who,  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  communicate 

®®  Beer.  Auth.,  nn.  214,  426. 

^^  Acta  Pontificia,  1908,  n.  249. 

^1  Deer.  Auth.,  n.  231. 

»2Can.  931. 

33  Can.  931 ;  S.  C.  I.,  8  Dec,  1897. 

^4  S.  C.  L,  2  Ju»e,  1899. 

35  S.  C.  I.,  19  May,  175^;  Deer.  Auth.,  un.  253,  359, 
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daily  with  proper  dispositions  and  right  intention  (though  ne- 
glecting it  once  or  twice  a  week),  may  gain  all  indulgences, 
even  those  for  which  confession,  according  to  no.  3,  is  re- 
quired. Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary jubilees  and  those  indulgences  granted  after  the 
manner  of  a  jubilee.^  These  exceptions  apply  likewise  to  the 
equivalent  privileges  obtained  by  many  bishops  in  favor  of 
those  who  confess  regularly  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days.*'' 

II.  Holy  Communion. 

1 7.  Holy  Communion  may  be  received  on  the  day  previous, 
or  on  any  of  the  seven  days  subsequent  to  the  day  to  which  the 
indulgence  is  attached.^®  Thus,  one  desiring  to  gain  the  in- 
dulgences on  All  Souls'  Day  may  fulfill  this  condition  on  any 
day  from  i  November  to  9  November,  inclusive.  When  a 
feast  to  which  an  indulgence  is  attached,  is  transferred,  the 
day  for  gaining  the  indulgence  is  the  day  to  which  the  feast  is 
transferred.^®  In  this  case  the  time  for  fulfilling  the  usual  con- 
ditions is  counted  from  the  day  of  transference. 

18.  The  reception  of  Holy  Communion  suffices  as  a  con- 
dition for  gaining  all  the  indulgences  attached  to  that  or  the 
following  day;  provided  the  other  conditions  (except  con- 
fession, unless  necessary),  are  fulfilled.**^     (Cf.  no.  8,  above.) 

19.  It  is  not  necessary  to  receive  Holy  Communion  in  the 
church  to  which  the  visit  is  prescribed,  unless  this  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  grant.*^  If,  however.  Holy  Communion  be  re- 
ceived in  this  church  on  the  stated  day  and  prayers  are  said 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father,  all  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  return  to  the  church 
to  make  the  required  visit.*^ 

20.  The  reception  of  Holy  Communion  may  be  commuted 
by  the  confessor  into  another  work.  (Cf.  no.  32,  infra) .  Con- 
cerning Holy  Communion  during  Novenas,  and  the  like  exer- 
cises, see  no.  14,  above. 

36  Can.  931. 

^'^  Act.  Sed.  Ap.,  vol.  II,  p.  385*  et  vol.  18,  p.  412. 

38  Can.  931. 

3^  Can.  922 ;  S.  C.  I.,  14  Dec.,  1916. 

*«  S.  C.  I.,  29  May,  1841. 

41  Rac,  XIII ;  Deer.  Auth.,  n.  344. 

*2  Rac,  XVIII. 
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III.  Prayers  according  to  the  Intention  of  the  Holy 

Father. 

21.  The  prayers  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy 
Father  must  be  said  orally.  Non-vocal  prayers  suffice  only 
when  the  prayers,  recited  orally  by  one,  are  followed  mentally 
by  the  others  united  with  him.  Mutes  may  fulfill  this  condi- 
tion in  the  same  manner  when  united  with  those  who  recite  the 
prayers;  or  when  alone,  they  may  pray  mentally,  by  signs,  or 
by  reading  the  prayers  without  oral  pronunciation.  Unless  a 
certain  prayer  has  been  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  any  prayer 
will  suffice.** 

22.  The  number  or  length  of  the  prayers  to  be  said  is  not 
given  in  any  general  rule.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgences has  repeatedly  refused  to  give  a  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  has  simply  stated  that  these  prayers  are  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  faithful.**  In  general,  five  Paters  and  Aves,  or 
prayers  of  equal  length,  are  considered  as  sufficient;  and  some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  shorter  prayer  suffices  if  said  with 
great  devotion.*^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  one  Pater,  Ave,  and 
Gloria,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father,  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  gaining  of  the  indulgence  attached  to  the  Station 
Crucifix.**'  As  a  general  rule,  however,  a  short  prayer  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  out  of  proportion  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Holy  Father.*^ 

23.  The  Holy  Father's  intention  always  includes :  progress 
of  the  Faith,  conversion  of  sinners,  peace  and  unity  among 
Christian  princes,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  these  be  mentioned  explicitly ;  the  general  intention 
to  pray  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father  suffices.*^ 

24.  In  order  to  gain  several  indulgences  for  which  prayer 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father  is  prescribed,  the 
prayer  must  be  said  as  many  times  as  there  are  indulgences 
to  be  gained.*^      (Cf.  no.  8,  above) . 

*3  Can.  934,  936;  S.  G.  I.,  16  July,  1902;  Rac.,  XIII. 

^^  Deer.  Auth.,  n.  2gi. 

^^  Mocchegiani,  op,  cit.,  n.  187. 

^^  Rac,  127;  Deer.  Auth.,  n.  387. 

*''  Mocchegiani,  op.  cit.,  n.  183. 

*8  S.  C.  I.,  12  July,  1847,  et  29  May,  1841 ;  Raccolta,  XVII. 

^^  Rac,  X;  Deer.  Auih.,  n.  249. 
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25.  If  the  indulgence  does  not  require  a  visit  to  a  church, 
the  prayer  may  be  said  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  course 
of  the  day  to  which  the  indulgence  is  attached,  i.  e.,  from  mid- 
night to  midnight.^^  However,  a  visit  is  generally  required, 
and  is  always  expressly  mentioned.^^  In  this  case,  the  time  of 
the  indulgence  is  reckoned  from  the  visit.      (Cf.  no.  30,  infra). 

IV.  Visit  to  a  Church. 

26.  A  church  is  an  edifice  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
and  open  to  all  the  faithful  for  public,  religious  service.  A 
public  oratory  is  erected  primarily  in  favor  of  a  community, 
but  open  to  all  the  faithful,  at  least  at  the  time  of  divine  service. 
A  semi-public  oratory  is  one  to  which  the  faithful  have  not  free 
access.^^ 

27.  When  no  particular  church  has  been  designated  for  the 
visit,  it  may  be  made  in  any  church  or  public  oratory.  The 
visit  may  be  made  in  a  semi-public  oratory  only  by  those  living 
in  communities  or  institutions  erected  with  the  permission  of 
the  Ordinary  and  having  no  church  or  public  oratory.  Those 
of  both  sexes  who  live  in  these  institutions  after  the  manner 
of  a  community,  in  order  to  strive  after  perfection  or  for  the 
purpose  of  health  or  education,  as  also  those  who  reside  there 
to  serve  them,  may  make  the  prescribed  visit  in  their  semi- 
public  oratory,  unless  a  visit  to  a  particular  church  or  public 
oratory  has  been  prescribed.^* 

28.  When  a  particular  church,  v.  g.,  parish  church,  has  been 
designated,  the  visit  must  be  made  to  this  church  unless  a 
legitimate  change  in  this  requirement  has  been  obtained. ^"^ 
When  the  indulgence  requires  a  visit  to  the  parish  church, 
this  is  to  be  understood:  I.  as  the  church  in  the  parish  of 
which  one  is  a  member;  2.  as  the  church  of  the  place  in  whiph 
one  remains  for  some  time,  or  through  which  one  is  travelling. 
When  more  than  one  church  has  been  designated,  as  many 
indulgences  may  be  gained  as  churches  are  visited,  i.  e.,  the 
indulgence  may  be  gained  once  in  each  church  designated. ^^ 

^^  Mocchegiani,  op.  cit,  n.  193;  Deer.  Auth.,  n.  434. 
61  Roc.,  XVII. 

52  Can.  1 161,  1 188. 

53  Can.  929;  S.  C.  I.,  22  Aug.,  1842. 
«*  Rac.,  XV. 

w*  Collectanea  S.  C.  de  Prop.  Fide,  ed.  2,  n.  2220. 
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29.  If  more  than  one  indulgence  can  be  gained  on  the  same 
day  and  a  visit  is  prescribed  for  each,  it  does  not  suffice  to  re- 
main in  the  church  and  repeat  the  prayers  the  required  number 
of  times,  A  distinct  visit  is  necessary  for  each.^*  If  but  one 
indulgence  is  to  be  gained,  and  Holy  Communion  is  received 
in  the  church  to  which  the  visit  is  required,  a  new  visit  to  this 
church  is  not  necessary.      (Cf.  no.  19,  supra). 

30.  The  time  during  which  the  visit  may  be  made  is  from 
noon  of  the  day  preceding  until  midnight  of  the  day  to  which 
the  indulgence  is  attached.®'^  This  holds  good  for  all  indulg- 
ences, whether  they  may  be  gained  once  or  many  times  on  the 
same  day.  In  computing  the  time  for  making  the  visits,  one 
is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  natural,  regional  or  legal  time.^® 
Concerning  the  time  for  making  the  visit  during  Novenas,  etc., 
see  no.  14,  above. 

31.  If  the  church  be  locked  or  inaccessible  because  of  the 
multitude  of  worshippers,  the  prayers  may  be  said  in  front  of 
the  church,  which  will  then  suffice  for  the  prescribed  visit.^^ 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  the  body  of  the  church.  The  visit 
may  be  made  in  the  choir  or  in  a  place  in  moral  union  with  the 
church,  V,  g.,  in  the  sacristy.®^ 

32.  By  a  special  concession  of  Pius  IX,  invalids  who  cannot 
leave. their  homes,  except  such  as  live  in  communities,  could 
gain  all  indulgences  for  which  Holy  Communion  and  a  visit 
were  prescribed,  provided,  being  truly  penitent  and  confessed, 
they  performed  the  work  imposed  by  the  confessor  in  place  of 
Holy  Communion  and  the  visit.®^  By  the  new  Code,  the  right 
of  commuting  is  extended  in  favor  of  all  who  labor  under  any 
impediment  which  hinders  the  fulfillment  of  the  prescribed 
work.^^  The  members  of  Brotherhoods  or  Pious  Associations 
hindered  by  sickness  or  imprisonment  from  making  the  visit 
may  gain  all  the  indulgences  of  their  Brotherhood  or  Associa- 
tion by  fulfilling  the  other  conditions;  but  if  hindered  by  any 

^^Rac,  XVI,  XVIII.  Deer.  Autk.,  n.  399. 

^"^  Can.  923. 

6  8  Can.  33. 

6^  Mocchegiani,  op.  cit,  n.  177. 

^^  Monitore  Ecclesiastico,  1918,  p.  129. 

61  18  Sept.,  1862. 

»«  Can.  935. 
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other  reason  than  those  mentioned,  they  must  obtain  a  com- 
mutation of  the  work  from  their  confessor.^^ 

R.  F.  Stoll. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


DATE  OF  EASTEE  IN  THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CALENDAR. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Review  has  just  reached  us  in 
Madras  (British  India),  where  we  are  in  mid-April,  and  most 
of  your  readers  may  have  forgotten  the  article  on  the  Calendar 
reform  by  Fr.  Semler.  The  learned  Franciscan  suggests  8 
April  ae  a  most  convenient  date  for  Easter.  A  correspondent 
asks :  "  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  make  1 5  April  Easter 
Sunday,  since  it  would  move  Lent  further  into  the  mild  season 
of  spring  ?  Many  Catholics  feel  that  the  cold  of  winter  which 
still  prevails  during  the  month  of  February  is  a  sufficient  cause 
for  dispensing  themselves  from  the  Lenten  fast.  That  cause 
would  become  less  urgent  if  Lent  began  with  March." 

Living  in  the  tropics,  and  finding  that  soon  after  April  the 
thermometer  usually  gets  over  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  one 
might  like  to  dream  of  the  first  of  April  as  a  better  date  for 
Easter  Sunday.  But  we  could  not  well  have  a  different  ar- 
rangement in  every  parish,  since  the  Church  is  universal. 
Whether  or  not  the  cold  is  a  hardship  in  fasting  might  be  dis- 
puted. But  in  this  country  the  heat  is  considered  a  reason 
for  dispensation,  the  obligation  of  fasting  having  been  re- 
moved, except  for  Fridays.  If  the  "  mild  season  of  spring  " 
could  be  changed  about,  perhaps  we  could  all  of  us  fast  *'  in 
illis  diebus  ". 

McB. 


THE  NEW  UNITEESAL  OATEOHISM. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  a  few  years  we  shall  all  be  using  the  new  universal 
Catechism.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  edition  for  English-speaking  countries?  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  language  of  the  translation   should   be 

^^  Deer.  Auth.,  nn.  222,  431;  Collect.  S.  C.  de  Prop.  Fide,  n.  1680;  S.  C.  I., 
16  Jan.,  1886. 
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idiomatic  and,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  too  difficult  words. 
Does  it  go  without  saying,  however,  that  there  should  be  only 
one  translation  permitted,  at  least  for  the  United  States? 
Nothing  is  more  vexing  in  the  public  recitation  of  prayers, 
litanies,  acts  of  consecration,  etc.,  than  to  find  that  every  prayer 
book  has  a  different  rendering  of  the  Latin  texts.  Even  the 
daily  prayers  after  Low  Mass  are  not  said  alike  by  all.  If 
others  and  more  influential  priests  feel  on  the  subject  as  the 
writer  does  and  get  busy  right  now,  we  may  avert  another 
disaster  like  the  Douay  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
above  all,  have  one  and  the  same  Catechism,  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  for  every  child  from  Washington  City  to  Washington 
State  and  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

One  who  has  seen  and  suffered. 


EPISOOPAL  VESTMENTS. 

Among  the  recent  decisions  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites 
are  the  following : 

The  bishop's  birettum  may  not  have  a  red  tuft. 

Capes  and  cassocks  of  bishops  are  not  to  be  of  silk,  unless 
their  wearers  are  members  of  the  Pontifical  household. 

A  black  cassock,  mantelletta,  and  mozetta  may  be  worn  by 
bishops,  outside  the  City  of  Rome,  in  penitential  seasons  and  at 
funerals.     Birettum  and  skull  cap  must  always  be  purple. 

The  use  of  stole,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff  with  prelatial 
habit  at  Confirmation  or  in  processions  is  contrary  to  thfe 
prescriptions  of  the  Roman  Pontifical. 

The  use  of  mitres  of  silver  cloth  and  white  mitre  with  red 
flaps,  in  place  of  the  simple  white  linen  mitres,  is  forbidden 
to  bishops. 

By  Motu  propria  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  members  of  reli- 
gious orders  who  are  bishops  are  allowed  the  use  of  rochet 
hitherto  reserved  to  seculars.  While  at  Rome  they  wear  the 
mantelletta  over  the  rochet  only. 


NON-OATHOLIO  OHILDEEN  IN  OATHOLIO  SOHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  Catholics  of  this  country  are  making  great  sacrifices  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  their  posterity.     The  burden  of  double 
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taxation  is  gladly  borne  in  the  hope  of  having  the  children 
well  grounded  in  the  faith.  In  erecting  and  supporting  our 
own  schools  our  children  are  preserved  from  the  dangers  which 
necessarily  attend  close '  association  with  children  of  false  or 
no  Religious  creeds;  they  are  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Catholic,  mostly  religious,  teachers;  they  are  brought  up  in  a 
Catholic  atmosphere.  All  this  makes  it  possible  to  give  them 
a  thoroughly  religious  and  moral  training,  which  alone  can 
form  the  foundation  of  a  staunch  and  steadfast  Catholic  life. 
If  these  results  were  not  aimed  at  and  for  the  most  part  real- 
ized, there  would  be  no  logical  reason  for  going  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  our  separate  schools. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  enrollment 
of  non- Catholic  children  in  Catholic  schools,  as  is  done  in  many 
places,  can  help  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Of  course  it  will  be 
maintained  that  this  practice  helps  to  break  down  prejudice, 
brings  converts  to  the  faith,  and  aids  the  institution  finan- 
cially. It  is  indeed  true  that  many  non- Catholic  pupils  will 
get  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  our  holy  Church,  some  few 
will  also  join  the  Church,  especially  if  they  be  encouraged  to 
attend  the  religious  instructions.  The  financial  support  it 
affords  could  be  considered  at  all  only  if  the  practice  proved  no 
stumbling-block  to  the  Catholic  training  intended  for  our 
children. 

A  Catholic  school  teacher  writes  on  this  subject:  "  In  my 
twenty  years'  experience  cis  a  parochial  school  teacher  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  how  we  Catholics  can  gain  any  lasting 
benefit  by  filling  up  our  school  rooms  with  non- Catholic  chil- 
dren. If  we  try  thereby  to  gain  prestige  and  the  good  will  of 
non- Catholics,  I  think  we  shall  miss  our  purpose.  In  com- 
promising with  those  of  different  belief  we  Catholics  are  always 
the  losers.  If  it  is  the  financial  support  we  are  looking  for, 
then,  I  am  afraid  this  money  will  work  mischief  among  us." 

The  spiritual  harm  sustained  by  our  Catholic  children  from 
the  admittance  of  non- Catholics  into  our  schools,  in  my  opinion, 
outweighs  by  far  the  few  ajid  rather  doubtful  advantages  de- 
rived therefrom.  When  non- Catholic  children  are  present, 
regard  must  be  had  for  their  convictions  and  feelings,  and  the 
religious  teacher  cannot  speak  to  his  or  her  class  with  that 
openness,  force,  and  unction  he  could  if  all  were  Catholics. 
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Many  things  of  importance  will  be  left  unsaid.  If  it  is  a 
boarding-school,  exceptions  in  the  routine  will  be  granted  in 
favor  of  those  not  of  our  faith,  especially  in  the  devotional 
exercises,  such  as  the  attendance  at  Mass,  confession,  sodality 
meetings,  etc.  This  will  be  regarded  as  partiality  by  the 
Catholic  pupils;  these  will  feel  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
just  because  they  are  Catholics.  The  edification  arising  from 
equality  of  treatment  will  be  lacking. 

A  religious  priest,  whose  forty  years  of  experience  as  Presi- 
dent of  a  Catholic  College  adds  special  weight  to  his  testimony 
on  this  subject,  said  to  me:  "  Fathe.,  at  first  we  admitted  stu- 
dents to  our  institution  regardless  of  creed.  But  by  personal 
observation  and  after  many  sad  experiences  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  presence  of  non- Catholic  students  was  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  and  I  decided  for  the  future  to  admit 
only  Catholic  students.  I  felt  that  we  owed  it  to  our  Catholic 
students  and  to  their  parents."  Said -a  non-Catholic  student 
one  day  to  the  disciplinarian,  who  had  dared  to  reprimand 
him  for  a  breach  of  common  morality :  '*  Why  do  you  correct 
me?     I  am  not  a  Catholic." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  intimate  association  with  non- 
Catholics  tends  to  make  Catholics  weak  and  indifferent  in 
their  faith,  and  in  certain  circumstances  will  even  lead  to  a 
total  defection  from  the  faith.  A  certain  young  man,  who 
had  made  his  studies  at  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, afterward  became  an  apostate  from  the  faith.  Taken  to 
task  for  such  conduct  by  a  former  clerical  friend,  the  renegade 
justified  his  step  by  boldly  saying:  "  Father,  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  you  had  been  brought  up  among  Protestants,  Jews,  and 
infidels,  as  I  was,  you  would  have  fared  no  better  than  I." 

To  admit  non- Catholics  to  our  separate  schools  means  to 
foster  associations  that  will  prove  detrimental  to  our  Catholic 
youth.  The  life  led  by  pupils  in  a  boarding-school  is  truly 
a  family  life.  Hence  the  same  objection  which  the  Church 
raises  to  mixed  marriages  may  be  raised  against  the  practice 
in  question.  And  where  are  the  Catholic  parents  who  would 
be  so  forgetful  of  their  children's  spiritual  welfare  as  to  take 
Protestant  children  into  the  home  to  dwell  habitually  with 
their  own  children? 
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Schoolmates  of  different  religious  beliefs  will  chum  together; 
they  will  adopt  one  another's  faults  rather  than  their  virtues," 
occasionally  they  will  exchange  their  religious  views,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  will  never  strengthen  the  Catholic  child  in  its 
faith.  A  mere  sneer  on  the  part  of  a  Protestant  pupil,  when 
Catholic  children  are  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  going 
to  confession,  may  be  enough  to  dampen  the  religious  zeal  of  a 
Catholic  child  for  years  to  come,  or  even  for  life.  A  few  such 
adverse  experiences  will  easily  induce  the  Catholic  child  to 
become  shy  and  ashamed  of  the  most  wholesome  practices  and 
to  omit  them  on  the  least  provocation. 

Moreover,  lasting  friendships  are  formed  among  pupils  of 
the  same  school  and,  as  experience  teaches,  the  result  of  almost 
any  friendship  is  that  the  good  are  frequently  spoilt,  but  the 
bad  seldom  reformed.  These  friends  will  visit  their  respective 
homes,  where  the  acquaintance  of  other  members  of  the  family 
is  made,  and  new  friendships  are  formed  resulting  not  in- 
frequently in  a  mixed  marriage. 

These  are  serious  consequences  that  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
the  Catholic  children  whose  sad  lot  it  is  to  be  thrown  together 
with  children  of  Protestant  and  unbelieving  parents,  are  the 
losers.  Catholic  parents  who  make  the  sacrifice  of  paying  a 
double  school  bill  precisely  to  have  their  children  brought  up 
in  Catholic  surroundings,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  in- 
stitution of  their  choice  be  what  it  claims  to  be — a  distinctly 
Catholic  school.  It  is  not  right  to  expose  their  children  to 
the  dangers  enumerated  above,  unless  circumstances  make  it 
necessary.  Should  weighty  reasons  urge  the  admittance  of  non- 
Catholic  pupils,  the  evil  results  should  be  counteracted  as  much 
as  possible.  This  could  be  done  by  making  the  attendance  at 
religious  instruction  obligatory  also  for  the  non-Catholic 
pupils,  not  indeed  with  a  direct  view  of  making  converts,  but 
merely  as  a  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Parents  who  think 
enough  of  a  Catholic  institution  to  entrust  their  children  to  its 
care,  will  not  easily  object  to  have  the  child  learn  something 
about  the  Catholic  religion.  Of  course  exceptions  will  be 
found,  and  under  circumstances  might  be  tolerated.  But  the 
application  of  this  rule  would,  generally,  cause  little  difficulty, 
while  the  results  would  be  most  favorable.  A  special  course 
of  non-sectarian  instructions  might  also  be  introduced  for  the 
non- Catholic  children. 
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I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  pastor  who  hcUidled  the 
situation  in  the  following  way :  Recognizing  the  superiority  of 
his  parish  school,  many  non- Catholic  parents  applied  to  have 
their  children  enrolled.  To  counteract  the  evil  usually  result- 
ing from  such  intermingling,  the  pastor  would  receive  them 
only  on  these  conditions :  ( i )  that  the  child  would  participate 
in  all  the  common  exercises,  including  Holy  Mass,  prayers, 
religious  instructions,  preparation  for  the  Sacraments,  etc. ; 
(2)  that,  while  a  member  of  this  school,  the  child  would  not 
attend  other  sectarian  services  or  Sunday  schools  (this  to  avoid 
puzzling  the  child  and  injuring  its  mind  by  hearing,  possibly, 
contradictory  religious  doctrines)  ;  (3)  that  the  parents  would 
not  interfere  if,  after  receiving  the  necessary  instructions,  the 
child  desired  to  join  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  observance  of  these  conditions,  of  course,  brought  some 
children  to  the  true  faith.  But  having  learned  by  experience 
that  many  of  these  converts  did  not  persevere  in  the  faith  after 
they  left  school,  the  pastor  added  another  condition  to  the 
above  three,  namely,  that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  attend 
the  convert  class,  which  he  was  conducting  in  the  parish  hall. 
These  were  stringent  rules,  but  not  too  severe,  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  hold  the  truth  from  Jesus  Christ  as  a  sacred 
trust,  and  that  we  are  in  conscience  bound,  not  only  to 
guard  it,  but  also  to  propagate  it  according  to  ability  and 
circumstances. 

Sacerdos. 


INDULGENOED  BLESSINGS  AND  THE  NEW  FAOULTIES. 

Qu.  The  faculties  granted  in  this  diocese  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  Code  give  us  power  to  bless,  "  ritibus  tamen  ab  Ecclesia 
praescriptis,"  rosaries,  crosses,  scapulars,  medals,  etc.  (Canons  349 
and  239,  n.  5 ) .  Now  in  virtue  of  these  canons,  cardinals  have  the 
power  to  bless  all  these  articles  by  a  single  sign  of  the  cross,  while 
bishops  are  required  to  use  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Church.  Our 
faculties,  then,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  bishops.  Some  of  my 
confreres  hold  that  this  takes  from  us  the  power  to  bless  rosaries  by 
a  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  other  articles  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  bless  in  this  way.  I  hold  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in  her  discipline,  and 
that  we  must  interpret  the  phrase  "  ritibus  ab  Ecclesia  praescriptis  " 
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in  the  sense  that,  where  the  Church  has  prescribed  definite  rites  for 
the  blessing  of  religious  articles,  these  rites  must  be  followed.  I 
hold,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  general  rite  prescribed  by  the  Church 
for  the  blessing  of  rosaries.  The  blessing  given  in  the  Ritual  seems 
to  be  proper  to  the  Dominican  Order,  and  could  not  be  used,  for- 
merly at  least,  without  special  faculties.  Will  you  please  settle  the 
question?  I  should  also  like  to  know,  assuming  that  I  am  right  in 
my  contention,  whether  we  still  have  the  faculty  to  impart  all  in- 
dulgences by  one  sign  of  the  cross  (see  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
May  1918,  p.  567). 

Parochus. 

Res  p.  The  Roman  Pontiff  blesses  all  objects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  by  simply  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them. 
The  cardinals  are  representatives  of  the  Pope  and  have  always 
enjoyed  this  privilege  ubique  terrarum.  Hence  Canon  239, 
§  I,  5°  does  not  give  any  new  regulation,  but  merely  states 
that  cardinals  under  the  new  Code  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Neither  does  Canon  349,  §1,  1°  restrict  in  any  way  the 
faculties  of  the  bishops,  but  merely  states  that  articles  may  be 
blessed  according  to  the  received  rites  of  the  Church  as  here- 
tofore. These  same  faculties  can  be  granted  by  the  Ordinary 
to  the  priests  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 

There  are  blessings  in  the  Roman  Ritual  proper  to  bishops, 
religious  orders  and  parish  priests;  whilst  there  are  others  that 
may  be  given  by  any  priest.  Some  of  those  proper  to  religious 
orders  that  have  their  own  formulas  must  be  carried  out  exactly 
according  to  the  formulas  as  found  in  the  Roman  Ritual, 
so  that  even  bishops  (S.  R.  C,  2  December,  1881,  n.  3533)  or 
priests  who  have  received  permission  from  the  individual  or- 
der or  by  apostolic  indult  to  confer  these  blessings  and  apply 
the  indulgences  must  follow  the  given  formula.  For  instance, 
in  regard  to  the  blessing  of  the  Dominican  Rosary  or  the 
Rosary  of  the  Seven  Dolors  the  following  decree  was  issued. 
To  ^  the  question  asked  by  several  Vicars  General  of  France 
whether  it  was  sufficient  to  bless  rosaries  by  merely  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  them  the  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences 
answered,  "  Pro  coronis  Rosarii,  et  Septem  Dolorum  servan- 
dum  esse  formulam,  cum  responsa  S.  C.  dierum  1 1  Aprilis, 
1840,  et  7  Januarii,  1843  non  comprehendant  casus  de  quibus 
agitur  in  proposito  dubio  "  (29  Februarii,  1864).     The  above 
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regulation  seems  to  be  a  restriction  of  previous  privileges 
granted.  For  on  ii  April,  1840,  the  S.  C.  of  Indulgences  de- 
cided that  in  applying  indulgences  to  rosaries,  crosses,  etc., 
merely  the  sign  of  the  cross  (according  to  some  authors  the 
words  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  must  or 
ought  to  be  said)  is  necessary  for  those  who  have  faculties  to 
bless  these  articles.  **  Utrum  ad  indulgentias  applicandas 
crucibus,  rosariis,  etc.  alius  ritus  sit  necessarius  praeterquam 
signum  crucis  a  sacerdote,  qui  hanc  f acultatem  accepit,  factum  ? 
Resp.  Negative."  A  few  years  later,  7  January,.  1843,  the 
same  Congregation  went  so  far  as  to  decide  that  even  if  the 
phrase  in  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta  is  found  in  the  indult,  still 
only  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  necessary.  "  Quando  in  indulto 
existit  clausula  in  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta^  sufficitne  signum 
crucis  manu  efformare  super  res  benedicendas  absque  pro- 
nuntiatione  formulae  benedictionis  et  sine  aspersione  aquae 
benedictae?     Resp.     Affirmative.'' 

We  feel  certain  that  none  of  these  decrees  was  ever  re- 
voked. Hence  it  seems  tfiat  the  phrase  **  ritibus  tamen  ab  Ec- 
clesia  praescriptis ''  (Canon  349,  §  i,  1°)  means  nothing  more 
than  that,  in  this  regard,  that  which  has  been  done  heretofore, 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church,  is  still  in  force, 
i.  e.  faculties  are  not  changed. 

Yes,  the  faculty  of  making  one  sign  of  the  cross  over  many 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  other  articles  of  devotion  in  order  to 
attach  to  them  various  indulgences,  is  still  in  use  and  has  not 
been  revoked  by  the  new  Code.  "  In  benedicendis  pluribus 
similibus  aut  diversis  religionis  objectis,  quae  sacerdoti  pluribus 
facultatibus  munito,  conjuncta  vel  commixta  offerentur,  atque 
in  ipsis,  vigore  diversarum  facultatum,  indulgentiis  ditandis, 
sufficit  unicum  signum  pro  pluribus  benedictionibus  atque  in- 
dulgentiarum  adnexionibus.  Et  declaratio  non  extendatur  ad 
metallica  numismata  scapularibus  substituenda,  de  quibus  in 
Decreto  S.  Officii,  data  die  16  Decembris,  anno  1910"  (C.  S. 
Off. — Sectio  de  Indulgentiis,  die  18  Mail,  1914).  This  is 
merely  a  confirmation  of  the  decree  of  the  S.  C.  of  Indulgences 
published  12  March,  1855. 
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FORTY  HOURS'  ADORATION  ON  WEIT-SUNDAY. 

Qu.  The  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  in  our  parish  falls  every  year 
on  Pentecost  Sunday.  We  open  the  exercises  with  Solemn  High 
Mass  on  Sunday  morning,  with  the  Mass  of  the  Feast  and  a  Com- 
memoration of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  Rubrics. 

But  what  about  the  ev.ening  services?  Should  I  or  am  I  allowed 
to  use  the  red  stole  and  cope  in  giving  Benediction  in  the  evening? 

What  about  the  High  Mass  "  Pro  Pace "  on  Monday,  Whit- 
Monday,  Feast  of  the  First  Class.  Should  I  say  the  Mass  of  the 
day  in  red  vestments,  or  must  I  say  the  "  Missa  pro  Pace  "  in  violet 
or  purple? 

The  Missa  Repositionis  is  sirng  on  Tuesday  morning.  Should  this 
be  in  red  or  white  vestments?  The  Devotion  closes  on  Tuesday 
evening  with  solemn  procession,  Litany,  and  Benediction?  Am  I 
allowed  to  use  red  dalmatics  and  cope  for  this  service,  or  must  I 
wear  white  vestments. 

Tuesday  after  Pentecost  is  "  festiun  primae  classis  ".  I  used  the 
red  dalmatics  and  cope  on  this  occasion,  but  was  criticized  for  doing 
so  by  some  clerical  friends  who  contended  that  white  must  always 
be  used  in  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  Would  it  be 
asking  too  much  of  you  to  print  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review 
an  answer  to  these  questions,  together  with  an  Ordo  for  the  three 
days  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion,  which  falls  on  Whit-Sunday? 

A.  M. 

Res  p.  Whit-Sunday:  Mass  of  the  day  in  red  color  with 
the  commemoration  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  sub  unica 
conclusione.  If  Vespers  are  sung  and  the  officiant  wears  a  cope 
from  the  beginning,  he  retains  the  cope  at  the  Benediction, 
provided  he  does  not  leave  the  sanctuary  before  the  Benedic- 
tion. If  the  Vespers  be  of  Pentecost,  of  course  the  red  cope 
is  used ;  if  the  Vespers  be  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  cus- 
tomary in  most  places,  he  uses  the  white  cope  throughout 
Vespers  and  Benediction.  If  Vespers  are  celebrated  in  sur- 
plice, only  ^^  white  cope  may  be  used.  Any  other  services 
must  be  in  white  cope. 

Whit-Monday:  Mass  of  the  day  in  red  color  with  the  Com- 
memoration "  Pro  Pace  "  under  one  conclusion.  Vespers  and 
other  devotion  as  above  on  Sunday. 

Whit-Tuesday:  Mass  of  the  day  in  red  color  with  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  sub  unica  con- 
clusione.    Vespers  and  other  devotions  as  above  on  Sunday. 
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Procession  on  Sunday  after  Mass  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
after  Vespers,  if  Vespers  were  celebrated  in  red  cope,  will  be 
in  red  cope,  provided  the  officiant  did  not  leave  the  sanctuary 
after  Mass  or  Vespers  to  prepare  for  the  procession.  If  he 
leaves  the  sanctuary  before  the  procession,  or  if  on  Tuesday 
evening  Vespers  of  Pentecost  were  not  chanted,  but  other  exer- 
cises are  held,  the  cope  will  be  of  white  color  (S.  R.  C,  27 
May,  191 1,  ad  XII  and  XIII).  The  ornaments  of  the  altar 
should  be  red  on  Pentecost,  but  the  antependium  of  the  altar 
and  the  humeral  veil  must  be  white  {Instructio  Clementina, 
§  XVIII ) .  For  full  explanations  see  our  Manual  of  the  Forty 
Hours'  Adoration. 


THE  TITULAR  OPFIOE  OP  ST.  MICHAEL. 

Qu.  Will  you  tell  me  which  Ordo  for  1920  is  correct?  In  the 
diocese  of  Springfield  the  Festum  titulare  Cathedralis  S.  Michaelis 
is  assigned  to  29  September.  The  day  following  (30  September) 
has,  "  In  anniversario  Dedic.  Eccl.  Cathedr.  Dupl.  I.  cl."  Pustet's 
Ordo  reads  for  the  same  day,  "  recitare  officium  et  celebrare  missam 
per  totam  octavam  de  S.  Michaele,  cum  commemoratione  Dedica- 
tionis  ".  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  Ordo  published  by  Murphy. 
Which  Ordo  must  we  follow?  Campifontanus. 

Resp.  Both  Ordos  are  more  or  less  incorrect.  On  12 
December,  191 7,  the  office  of  the  "  Dedicatio  S.  Michaelis 
Archang."  was  raised  from  a  "  festum  dupl  II.  classis  ^'  to  a 
"festum  dupl.  I.  classis''  for  the  universal  Church;  but 
"  absque  octava  ".  The  festum  "  Dedicationis  Cathedralis  "  is 
a  "  festum  dupl.  I.  classis  cum  Octava  "  for  the  whole  diocese. 
Hence  the  Ordo  should  read : 

29  Sept. :  Vesp.  de  sequ.  commem.  praeced. 

30  Sept. :  Dedicatio  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis. 

1  Oct. :  De  die  II  infra  Octavam.     Dedic.   Eccl.   Cathedr. 

(without  the  commem.  S.  Michaelis).     In  Missa:  II 
oratio  S.  Remigii,  III  oratio  de  B.  M.  V. 

2  Oct. :  55.  Angelorum  Custodum  with  the  commem.  of  the 

Dedicatio  Eccl.  Cathedralis  only. 

3  Oct. :  Dominica  XIX  post  Pentec.   (sine  suffr.  sine  symb. 

et  prec.  ad  Primam)  II  oratio  Dedic.  Eccl.  Cathedr. 
Ill  oratio  deB.  M.  V. 
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4  Oct. :  5.  Francisci  C.     Commem.  Dedicat.  Eccl.  Cathedr. 

only. 

5  Oct:  De  die  VI  infra  octavam.     Dedic.  Eccl.  Cathedr.     II 

oratio  SS.  Placidi  et  soc.     Ill  oratio  de  B.  M.  V. 

6  Oct. :  5.  Brunonis  C,     Commem.   Dedic.   Eccl.    Cathedr. 

only. 

7  Oct. :  5S.    Rosarii   B.    M.    V.      Commem.    Dedic.    Eccl. 

Cathedr.  et  comm.  Simplicium.      In  II  Vesp.  Comm. 
Dedicationis  Eccl.  Cathedr.  post  commem.  S.   Bri- 
gittae. 
N.  B. — On  I  and  5  October  the  *'  Preces  "  are  omitted. 


SENDING  THE  PAEISH  KEGISTERS  TO  THE  BISHOP. 

Qu.  As  a  pastor  I  have  been  reading  the  new  Code  of  Canon 
Law  on  the  duties  of  pastors.  Paragraph  3  of  Canon  470  says:  "  In 
fine  cuiuslibet  anni  parochus  authenticnm  exemplar  librorum  paroe- 
cialium  ad  Curiam  episcopalem  transmittat,"  etc  What  do  the  words 
"  authenticum  exemplar"  mean  in  this  paragraph?  Would  they  at 
all  bear  the  interpretation  of  "  authentic  summary  "  or  "  statement  "  ; 
the  same  as  is  now  prepared  in  most  places,  where  a  yearly  report  is 
sent  to  the  chancery  of  the  number  of  baptisms,  marriages,  etc.? 
Some  say  it  means  authentic  "  copy ".  Can  it  be  that  the  Code 
requires  a  "  certified  copy  "  of  each  single  baptism,  marriage,  Con- 
firmation, and  death  in  the  parish  during  the  past  year?  There  are 
parishes  in  which  as  many  as  a  score  of  baptisms  take  place  weekly. 
Does  the  Code  mean  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  pastor  must 
send  to  the  chancery  over  a  thousand  baptismal  certificates.  Would 
an  unfortunate  pastor  be  correct  in  applying  an  epikeia  to  this  pre- 
scription and  regard  it  as  being  morally  impossible  of  observance? 

Resp.  It  seems  to  us  that,  until  the  episcopal  authorities 
demand  a  detailed  duplicate  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word) 
of  the  parish  books,  the  authenticated  and  sealed  reports  which 
our  pastors  have  been  hitherto  required  to  make  to  the  chancery 
at  the  end  of  each  year  answer  the  sense  and  purpose  of  the 
Canon  Law,  especially  since  the  regular  canonical  visitations, 
in  which  the  Ordinary  is  required  to  inspect  the  registers,  are 
being  annually  maintained  in  our  dioceses. 
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INVESTING  WITH  THE  PIVE  SOAPULARS. 

Qu.  Members  of  the  Bonifacius  Verein  and  other  clerical,  asso- 
ciations receive,  among  other  apostolic  privileges,  that  of  investing 
in  the  Five  Scapulars,  namely,  those  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  and  of  the  Seven  Dolors. 

Acting  on  this  faculty  I  invested  a  clerical  brother  with  the  scap- 
ulars of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  he  professed  a  particular  zeal 
for  that  devotion.  Afterward  the  doubt  came  to  me  whether  I  was 
obliged  to  send  his  name  to  the  Theatine  Fathers  who  are  the 
originators  of  this  devotion.  Looking  into  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
I  found:  "At  present  priests  who  receive  the  faculty  (of  investing 
with  the  Blue  Scapulars)  from  the  general  of  the  Theatines  receive 
simultaneously  the  faculty  of  admitting  the  faithful  into  the  Con- 
fraternity, and  must  forward  the  names  of  those  admitted  to  Rome 
or  some  other  canonically  erected  confraternity  of  this  kind."  Hence 
the  following  questions : 

1.  Does  this  obligation  of  sending  the  names  bind  under  pain  of 
losing  membership?     To  whom  must  the  names  be  sent? 

2.  Are  any  definite  spiritual  exercises  prescribed  for  the  wearers 
of  the  Blue  Scapulars? 

3.  Is  the  prescription  of  giving  a  small  chaplet  at  the  time  of  re- 
ception essential  for  the  validity  of  the  investiture? 

4.  Have  the  members  of  the  Bonifacius  Society  the  right  to  invest 
with  the  Five  Scapulars  simultaneously  when  attached  to  a  single 
pair  of  strings,  and  may  they  use  one  common  formula  for  the 
blessing?  M.  S.  Montana. 

Resp.  I.  The  privilege  of  investing  with  the  Five 
Scapulars  was  given  to  the  Bonifacius  Verein  in  1852.  The 
Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  established 
at  the  Roman  house  of  the  Theatine  Fathers  in  May  1894. 
Although  the  two  are  now  combined  whenever  the  faculty  of 
investing  with  the  Blue  Scapulars  is  granted  by  the  General 
of  the  Theatines  in  Rome,  the  apostolic  privilege  of  investing 
with  the  Blue  Scapulars  granted  by  the  Holy  See  does  not 
include  affiliation  to  the  Confraternity,  which  latter  alone  re- 
quires the  enrolling  of  the  names  at  some  centre  of  the 
Theatine  community. 

Those  w^ho  desire  affiliation  with  the  Confraternity,  which 
imparts  additional  privileges  and  imposes  definite  obligations 
of  devotional  exercises,  obtain  the  privilege  from  II  Revmo 
P.  Generale  dei  Teatini,  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  Rome,  Italy. 
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2.  No  definite  devotional  exercises  are  required  from  those 
who  are  invested  with  the  Blue  Scapulars.  They  pledge  them- 
selves to  promote  the  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of 
Christ,  and  to  seek  to  gain  souls  to  God. 

3.  The  chaplet  is  given  to  those  enrolled  in  the  Confraternity. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  with  the 
Scapulars. 

4.  Those  who  have  the  right  to  invest  with  the  Five  Scapu- 
lars may  use  the  scapulars  attached  to  one  pair  of  strings,  but 
unless  they  have  a  special  faculty  for  using  the  short  formula 
for  blessing  simultaneously,  they  are  obliged  to  use  the  separate 
forms  of  the  ritual.  The  Brown  Scapulars  of  Mount  Carmel 
are  always  to  be  blessed  separately,  even  where  the  privilege  of 
the  short  form  and  simultaneous  blessing  is  granted.  (Cf. 
Hilgers,  S.J.,  Ablaesse,  191 5; — Analecta  Ecclesiastical  Rome., 
1897; — Essentials  of  the  Five  Scapulars,  by  Mgr.  J.  S.  M. 
Lynch,  Cathedral  Library  Association,  New  York.) 


OOREEOTION. 

S|>eaking  of  the  private  administration  of  Baptism  which 
leaves  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ritual  to  be  supplied,  we  said 
(May,  p.  566)  :  "  Private  Baptism  implies  a  necessity  which 
excludes  the  reception  of  those  special  graces  attached  to  the 
Sacrament  instituted  by  Christ".  The  words  "  of  the  sacra- 
mentals  '*  were  omitted,  and  the  passage  should  read:  "  Private 
Baptism  implies  a  necessity  which  excludes  the  reception  of 
thos€  special  graces  of  the  sacramentals  attached  to  the  Sacra- 
ments instituted  by  Chrkt." 


Bcclesiastical  Xfbrar^e  XCable 


REGENT  THEOLOGY. 

A  number  of  the  theological  reviews  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  were  obliged  to  interrupt 
publication  during  the  war,  have  lesumed  regular  issues  with 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  Collationes  Brugenses, 
of  which  we  get  a  belated  number  or  two  from  1914,  now 
resumes  regular  publication.  Polyhiblion  ("  Revue  Biblio- 
graphique  Universelle  ")  continues  its  monthly  issues  of  the 
partie  technique  and  the  partie  litter  aire,  giving  a  succinct 
survey  both  of  the  popular  output  of  French  belletristic  liter- 
ature and  of  notable  publications  in  theology,  jurisprudence, 
science,  arts,  and  history.  The  Revue  Benedictine  bridges 
over  the  period  from  191 4  to  191 9,  and  now  continues  as  be- 
fore the  conflict.  The  issue  before  us  contains  an  informing 
paper  on  the  original  work  done  in  connexion  with  the  Vulgate 
in  Spain.  The  author,  Dom  de  Bruyne,  comments  on  the  two 
"  praefationes "  of  St.  Jerome  preserved  by  the  Spaniard 
Peregrinus.  Another  article  adds  fresh  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Chalais,  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  later  handed  over  to  the  Carthusians. 
The  name  continued,  however,  as  a  Benedictine  institution 
through  the  union  of  several  congregations  as  a  distinct  prov- 
ince. The  Nouvelle  Revue  Theologique,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessors Besson  and  Fournier  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Toulouse,  goes  on  as  of  old.  The  chief  feature  of  the  last 
few  issues  is  the  discussion  on  the  new  Code.  In  interpreting 
Canon  1045,  by  which  power  is  conferred  on  confessors  to 
dispense  from  matrimonial  impediments  "  juris  ecclesiastic!  ** 
when  there  is  apparently  no  opportunity  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Ordinary,  or  where  there  is  danger  to  the  "  sigillum  ",  is 
a  singularly  sensible  one.  Under  "  causa  debitae  dispensa- 
tionis  "  he  ranges  '*  spirituale  bonum  postulantis,  causa  vitandi 
aliquod  grave  damnum  in  persona  vel  in  rebus  temporalibus  " ; 
in  short,  *'  ubicumque  et  quotiescumque  pietas,.  necessitas,  ec- 
clesiae  utilitas,  causae  justitia,  meritorum  praerogativae,  vel 
rei  eventus  exigunt  ".  Herein  he  follows  De  Justis  who,  in  his 
De  dispensationibus  matrimonialibus,  holds  that  the  confessor 
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is  obliged  to  make  use  of  this  power  "  quia  in  his  casibus,  cum 
sine  dispendio  concedi  potest  dispensatio  tenetur  praelatus 
saltem  ex  caritate  dispensationem  concedere  et  suorum  sub- 
ditorum  saluti  providere  ". 

Among  the  French  theological  quarterlies  we  welcome  a 
new  agency  for  good  in  the  appearance  of  the  Revue  d*Asceti- 
que  et  de  Mystique.  The  first  issue  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
program  of  the  magazine,  as  indicated  by  the  title.  Of  the 
leading  articles  a  paper  by  L.  de  Grandmaison,  "  Sur  la  force 
faible  de  Toraison  de  simplicite  ",  in  which  the  writer  analyzes 
the  efficacy  of  affective  prayer,  gives  indication  of  the  trend  of 
the  periodical.  Another  paper  of  note  deals  with  the  super- 
natural act  of  obedience  in  religion'.  There  is  also  an  in- 
forming study  of  Molinos  and  his  theology. 

The  periodicals  from  Italy  that  deal  with  theological  topics 
follow  the  accustomed  paths.  //  Monitore  Ecclesiastico, 
founded  forty-five  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Gennari,  discusses 
the  current  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregations.  From  its 
April  issue,  commenting  on  the  faculties  given  to  the  clergy 
through  the  bishops,  as  found  in  the  old  formularies,  we  gather 
that  the  new  Ritual  is  to  appear  at  an  early  date.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  it  soon  to  settle  definitely  the  numerous  doubts 
as  to  what  a  simple  priest  may  and  may  not  do,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  privileged  blessings. 

Here  also  we  have  a  new  arrival  since  the  end  of  the  war 
in  the  Commentarium  pro  Religiosis,  a  monthly  published  by 
the  missionary  Fathers  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  at 
Rome.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  in  the  first  place  to 
interpret  the  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  religious  institutes. 
The  different  departments  of  "  Documentalia  ",  "  Exegetica  ", 
"  Scientifica  (canonica)  ",  ''  Consultationes  ",  and  the  custom- 
ary "  Studia  varia"  (Chronicle  and  Bibliography)  comprise 
the  make-up  of  the  regular  contents.  Of  the  Archivum  Fran- 
ciscanum  Historicum,  which  is  always  full  of  interesting  matter 
on  the  subject  of  St.  Francis,  we  need  say  little  except  that  its 
latest  issue  among  its  descriptive  and  documentary  matter 
contains  a  scholarly  paper  on  the  relics  of  St.  Clare,  preserved 
in  the  basilica  of  that  saint  at  Assisi.  Fr.  Paschal  Robinson  . 
had  already  published  an  inventory  of  the  documents  pre- 
served in  the  Assisian   convent,   and  Fr.    Michael   Bihl   had 
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printed  the  more  important  and  hitherto  unpublished  MSS. 
of  the  collection.  But  little  had  been  heretofore  said  about 
the  rich  treasury  of  relics  preserved  in  the  church.  Another 
valuable  contribution  is  a  description  of  the  "  Codex  S.  An- 
tonii  in  Urbe,"  which  throws  fresh  light  on  the  early  history 
of  the  saint  and  his  associates.  We  have  already  spoken  in 
these  pages  of  the  excellent  quality  of  matter  exhibited  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Gregorianum,  covering  as  it  does  the  field 
of  dogmatic,  moral,  canonical,  ascetical,  and  apologetic  studies. 
From  Spain  comes,  besides  the  Ciudad  di  Dios  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Fathers,  the  Razon  y  Fe  of  the  Jesuits  at  Madrid,  and 
Espana y  America^  a  new  magazine  Scd  Terrae,  which  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy.  It  is  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  Pontifical  University  of 
Comillas  (Santander).  We  say  "new",  although  its  foun- 
dation was  laid  in  191 1  by  Father  Vilarino,  who  sought  to 
remedy  the  dearth  of  reading  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the 
clergy  in  the  rural  districts.  The  enterprise  proved  a  blessing 
and  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  in  a  new 
form  which  promises  excellent  results.  The  program  exempli- 
fied in  the  first  five  issues  of  the  monthly  covered  H omileti cs 
("  Puntos  de  Predicacion  "),  Catechetics  ("  Puntos  de  cate- 
cismo"),  Pastoral  Instruction,  Roman  Documents,  General 
Ecclesiastical  Studies  and  Conferences.  The  reader  will 
readily  recognize  an  affinity  in  aim  and  methods  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Estudios  in  the  May  issue  has  an  interesting  study  of  the 
Patagonian  missionary  Father  Thomas  Falkner,  who  from  a 
Manchester  Protestant  physician  became  a  zealous  Jesuit 
preacher  to  the  Indians,  and  whose  writings  are  of  consider- 
able worth  from  both  the  religious  and  scientific  points  of 
view.  The  monthly  is  published  by  the  Academia  Literaria 
del  Plata,  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  its  nine  years'  life  has 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence. 

The  Rivista  Internazionale  "  di  scienze  sociali  e  discipline 
ausiliarie  "  discusses  articles  on  the  social  question  in  the  liter- 
ary magazines  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Far  East,  includ- 
ing Russia  and  Egypt.  A  leading  article  "  Scienza  sociale  e 
letteratura ''  by  Dr.  Carlo  Grilli,  gives  an  original  interpreta- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  social  movement. 
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The  T  he  ologisch' practise  he  Quartalschrift  (Linz)  continues 
its  excellent  pastoral  work  as  before  the  war. 

Our  Greek  contemporary  'H  Katioj  AtSaxr;  (Athens),  men- 
tioned in  a  former  issue,  continues  its  studies  of  church  con- 
ditions and  reforms  in  Greek-speaking  countries. 

With  this  cursory  survey  of  theological  periodicals  on  our 
Library  Table  we  take  occasion  to  mention  The  American 
Journal  of  Theology  for  April,  which  contains  an  article  by 
Gerald  Bierney  Smith  of  the  Chicago  University,  emphasizing 
a  new  aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ  created  by  the  late  world  war. 
The  writer  pleads  for  a  better  appreciation,  by  men  who  ac- 
cept the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  of  those  human  qualities  which 
were  especially  intended  to  be  an  aid  to  our  reaching  His 
likeness  in  heaven,  and  which  call  for  distinct  recognition  amid 
the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  A  curious  contrast  is 
suggested  by  two  other  papers  in  the  same  number  between 
the  divergent  beliefs  and  ideal  aims  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
One  is  "  Deism  Historically  Defined  ",  and  the  other  ''  Church 
Union  Movements  in  the  United  States  ". 

Of  exceptional  originalit}^  and  importance  is  an  article  by 
the  English  Jesuit  scholar  Fr.  Mathew  Power  of  Manchester, 
on  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion.  Critics  of  the  Gospels  have 
pointed  out  what  appears  to  be  a  flagrant  contradiction  in  the 
account  of  the  synoptics  compared  with  that  of  St.  John.  The 
former  assign  as  the  date  Friday  fifteenth  Nisan  (Passover), 
while  the  latter  places  it  on  Friday  14  Nisan  (Passover  eve). 
Exegetes  and  among  them  such  authorities  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  profess  their  inability  to  reconcile  the  two  expressions 
which  are  found  in  all  the  chief  Greek  codices.  Father  Power 
demonstrates  from  unquestioned  sources  of  contemporary  Jewish 
tradition  that  there  were  two  forms  of  calendar  making,  equally 
recognized  in  popular  usage.  One  was  based  upon  the  rule 
of  the  so-called  Badhu,  a  synagogal  term  which  excluded 
Friday  from  the  honor  of  the  Passover.  The  other  was  the 
ordinary  or  civil  mode  of  calculating  the  lunar-legal  days. 
Thus  Good  Friday  (reckoned  with  Badhu)  might  be  14  Nisan 
as  the  Johannine  Gospel  has  it  (19:  14),  or  it  might  be  counted 
15  Nisan  (neglecting  Badhu).  The  article,  which  is  well 
written,  must  be  read  entirely  to  make  the  full  value  of  the 
argument  appreciated. 
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The  Anglican  Theological  Review^  edited  by  Professors  S. 
A.  R.  Mercer  and  L.  C.  Lewis  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  offers  a  scholarly  series  of  contents,  in 
which  we  note  that  the  Scriptural  articles  take  for  the  most 
]>art  a  constructive,  albeit  critical,  character.  The  matter 
throughout  gives  evidence  of  high  educational  and  religious 
aims.  Among  the  recent  topics  of  special  merit  is  one  on 
"  Creative  Evolution  and  the  Christian  Faith  "  by  Laird  Win- 
gate  Snell,  which  is  singularly  sane  in  its  conclusions,  though 
we  differ  from  the  ways  of  Bergson  and  Professor  Royce  in 
reaching  them.  A  good  plea  for  the  sacramental  system  as 
conserved  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  made  by  W.  F.  Whitman  of 
Bexley  Hall  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Social  Character  of  Chris- 
tian Mysticism  ".  The  writer  points  out  how  essential  a  basis 
to  sound  mystic  theology  is  found  in  the  sacramental  system 
of  the  old  Church.  The  discordant  note  rises  anew,  how- 
ever, when  we  look  over  Professor  Foster's  painstaking  survey 
of  the  Bibliography  of  Dogmatics  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  student  who  must  select  guidance  from  these  sources  will 
be  sorely  perplexed  to  tread  his  way  soundly  and  safely  in  any 
definite  belief  based  on  the  authorities  presented.  They  do 
not  merely  differ  but  are  exclusive  and  contradictory  in  many 
points  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Bible 
interpreted  by  individual  judgment  rather  than  legitimate 
tradition. 


The  April  number  of  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "  Our  Lord's  Experiential  Knowl- 
edge "  by  the  Rev.  Garrett  Pierse,  D.  D.,  of  Maynooth.  The 
writer  is  to  be  commended  for  his  choice  of  subject.  What- 
ever light  is  thrown  upon  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  of  value  to  the  theologian  and  the  catechist.  In  our  vindi- 
cation of  our  Lord's  divinity,  we  must  not  forget  that  He  was 
also  true  man, — "  in  all  things  like  as  we  are,  without  sin  " 
(Heb.  4:15).  A  reverential  study  of  His  hflman  nature  can- 
not fail  to  develop  in  us  that  knowledge  of  which  He  Himself 
declared,  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  may  know  Thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent". 
(Jno.  17:3.) 
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Moreover,  at  the  present  day,  not  only  the  divinity,  but  also 
the  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  is  assailed.  Abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  efforts  of  the  Modernists  to  ascribe  ignorance  and 
error  to  His  created  intellect  is  furnished  by  the  condemned 
propositions  32-35  of  the  Decree  "  Lamentabili  ". 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christology  that  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Word  possessed  all  the  perfections  that  the  or- 
dinary power  of  God  can  bestow  on  human  nature,  provided 
they  were  not  incompatible  with  the  work  of  the  Redemption. 
The  degree  of  these  perfections  was  such  as  befitted  His  dignity 
as  true  Son  of  God  and  His  office  as  Mediator  of  the  New 
Testament.  From  this  principle  it  logically  follows  that  His 
created  intellect  was  endowed  with  the  plenitude  of  knowledge, 
a  conclusion  that  is  substantiated  by  the  words  of  St.  John 
"plenum  gratiae  et  veritatis  "  (Jno.  i  :  14).  Since  the  thir- 
teenth century  theologians  have  commonly  attributed  three 
kinds  of  knowledge  to  our  Lord — (i)  beatific,  (2)  infused 
(per  se)^  (3)  acquired  (empiric,  experimental,  experiential). 
The  first  was  derived  from  the  intuitive  vision  of  the  divine 
essence  which  He  always  enjoyed ;  the  second  from  intelligible 
species  directly  infused  into  His  soul  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence;  the  third  from  natural  sense-perceptions.  Some 
theologians,  it  is  true,  (e.  g.  Suarez^  De  Incarnat.,  Disp.  30, 
sect.  2),  contend  that  all  natural  intelligible  species  were  in- 
fused into  the  soul  of  Christ  ("scientia  per  accidens  infusa  "), 
and  hence  His  sense-experiences  were  only  applications  of 
these  intelligible  species  to  particular  objects  and  did  not  really 
augment  His  natural  knowledge.  In  his  earlier  writings  St. 
Thomas  favored  this  opinion  (3  Sent.  qu.  3,  art.  3,  qu.  5)  ;  but 
in  his  more  mature  years  he  denied  this  scientia  per  accidens 
infusa  and  taught  that  by  the  experiences  of  His  mortal  life 
our  Lord  really  acquired  natural  knowledge,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ordinary  men,  though  in  a  far  more  perfect  degree 
(Summa,  Pars  III,  Qu.  IX,  art.  4). 

Dr.  Pierse's  article  deals  with  this  third  species  of  Christ's 
human  knowledge.  That  our  Lord,  as  Man,  possessed  this 
merely  natural  knowledge  (besides  the  beatific  and  infused 
knowledge)  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  He  possessed  a  human 
intellect  of  the  highest  acumen,  which  must  necessarily  have 
exercised  its  natural  and  essential  function  of  forming  ideas 
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and  judgments  and  of  reasoning  to  the  existence  of  things  not 
directly  perceived. 

Regarding  the  extent  of  Christ's  experiential  knowledge,  Dr. 
Pierse  proposes  an  opinion  which,  he  states,  differs  from  that  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  Angelic  Doctor  (Pars  III,  Qu.  XII,  art.  i) 
teaches  that  Christ  knew  all  things  which  can  be  acquired  by 
the  active  intellect.  Not  that  all  natural'  objects  came  directly 
within  reach  of  His  sense-perceptions,  but  from  a  few  sensa- 
tions, because  of  the  perfection  of  His  faculties.  He  was  able 
to  infer  a  multitude  of  truths.  He  did  not  know  all  things 
from  the  beginning  of  His  mortal  life  but  only  when  He  had 
reached  a  period  which  St.  Thomas  designates  as  perfecta  aetas 
(ibid.,  art.  2).  Dr.  Pierse  understands  these  words  of  St 
Thomas  to  signify  that  our  Lord  at  some  period  had  acquired 
the  sum-total  of  all  human  knowledge,  after  which  He  could 
not  learn  any  new  natural  truths. 

Against  this  opinion.  Dr.  Pierse  contends  that  Christ  con- 
tinued really  to  increase  in  experiential  knowledge  until  the 
very  end  of  His  mortal  life,  and  even  then  He  had  not  ac- 
quired all  truths  that  can  possibly  be  learned  by  the  human 
mind.  His  arguments  are  these :  ( I )  the  intellect,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  a  growing  faculty.  Hence  it  is  derogatory  to  the 
perfection  of  Christ's  intellect  to  suppose  that  it  ever  ceased 
to  acquire  new  knowledge.  (2)  Sacred  Scripture  says  that 
Christ  "  learned  obedience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered  " 
(Heb.  5:8).  But  His  suffering  continued  until  the  last 
moment  of  His  life.  (3)  There  are  many  natural  truths 
which  could  not  have  been  deduced  from  our  Lord's  actual 
sense-perceptions.  Many  facts  of  astronomy  and  medicine  are 
dependent  for  their  acquisition  on  instruments  which  were  in- 
vented centuries  after  Christ's  mortal  life.  Many  truths  of 
botany  and  zoology  can  be  learned  only  by  observations  in 
various  lands  which  He  never  visited.  He  know  all  things 
that  can  be  deduced  by  the  human  mind  from  first  principles, 
or  from  the  actual  experiences  of  His  mortal  life, — His  in- 
tellect was  not  hampered  by  slowness  or  want  of  resourceful- 
ness; nevertheless  it  seems  more  probable  that  even  at  ma- 
turity He  had  not  attained  the  maximum  of  human  knowledge. 

The  opinion  proposed  by  Dr.  Pierse  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  defended  in  the  past  by  Durandus   (Dist.  XIV,  qu.  4), 
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Marsilius  (Qu.  X,  art.  2),  Cardinal  Toletus  (Quaest.  XII, 
a.  I )  and,  among  modem  theologians  by  Jungmann  {De  Verb. 
Incarn.  n.  246)  and  Van  Noort  {De  Deo  Redemptore,  n.  113). 
Dr.  Pierse's  third  argument  seems  its  strongest  defence.  To 
the  first  argument  it  may  be  replied  that  the  perfection  of  the 
intellect  demands  action,  but  not  necessarily  growth, — that  the 
mind  cannot  be  called  inactive,  provided  it  continues  to  per- 
ceive, and  judge,  and  reason,  even  though  its  object  be  truths 
already  acquired.  The  text  quoted  as  the  second  argument 
need  not  necessarily  refer  to  Christ's  Passion,  but  may  apply  to 
the  sufferings  of  His  earlier  years.  But  so  weighty  is  the 
argument  based  on  the  impossibility  of  Christ's  naturally  re- 
ceiving sufficient  sense-impressions  to  produce  all  human  knowl- 
edge that  Cajetan  (Comm,  Qu.  XII,  a.  i)  Lepicier  {De  In- 
carnatione,  p.  461),  Paquet  (Disp.  Ill),  Satolli  (Qu.  XII),  in 
defence  of  the  "  omniscience  theory  "  have  suggested  that  vari- 
ous objects,  naturally  beyond  the  reach  of  His  faculties,  were 
presented  to  His  senses  by  the  ministry  of  angels.  This  sup- 
position, however,  seems  to  multiply  miracles  unnecessarily. 

Moreover,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  St.  Thomas, 
in  attributing  all  natural  knowledge  to  our  Blessed  Lord  meant 
the  absolute  plenitude  of  human  wisdom.  May  not  his  words 
signify  a  relative  omniscience,  in  the  sense  that  Christ  ac- 
quired all  the  knowledge  that  the  human  mind  could  obtain 
jrow.  those  partictdar  sense -impressions  which  He  actually 
experienced"^  At  any  rate  this  is  the  meaning  which  Van 
Noort,  a  staunch  defender  of  St.  Thomas,  draws  from  the 
Saint's  teaching:  "After  Christ's  faculties  had  sufficiently  de- 
veloped (the  perfecta  aetas  of  St.  Thomas?)  His  acquired 
knowledge  at  every  period  of  His  life  was  perfect  in  the  sense 
that  He  always  knew  all  things  which  it  was  fitting  He  should 
know  in  accordance  with  the  time  and  the  place.  Moreover 
from  the  sense-perceptions  which  He  experienced  He  derived 
all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  acquired  from  them  by  the 
active  intellect."      (De  Deo  Redemptore,  n.  113.) 

Dr.  Pierse  then  proceeds  to  analyze  the  transcendent  power 
of  Christ's  human  mind.  It  possesses,  he  says,  the  two  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  genius — spontaneity  and  originality. 
The  former  quality  is  especially  manifest  in  His  appropriate 
parables  and  figures,  chosen  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
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illustrate  His  divine  doctrine.  The  hunger  of  the  multitude 
for  material  bread  immediately  suggests  to  Him  the  discourse 
on  the  Heavenly  Bread  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (John  5).  Be- 
side the  well  of  Jacob  He  vividly  portrays  divine  grace  as  a 
limpid  fountain  of  water  springing  up  unto  life  everlasting 
(Jno.  4:  14).  Beneath  the  bright  rays  of  His  genius  all  earth 
becomes  a  parable  of  heaven.  The  wind  that  blows  where  it 
lists,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  birds,  the  sheep,  the  wolves, 
and  above  all,  man  with  his  varied  interests  and  occupations — 
all  are  employed  by  Him  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  His  sub- 
lime teaching.  And  though  His  analogies  are  the  homeliest 
and  most  simple,  yet  they  are  always  marvelously  dignified. 

The  other  quality  of  Christ's  human  genius — originality — 
forced  His  contemporaries  to  admit  that  never  did  man  spealc 
as  He.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  Jewish  teachers  with  their 
rigid  conventionalities  and  traditions.  He  laid  stress  on  the 
essentials  of  religion — the  love  of  God  and  the  neighbor.  His 
originality  is  most  evident  in  the  paradoxical  form  in  which 
His  doctrines  are  often  stated.  He  that  loses  his  life  shall 
find  it.  The  contrite  publican  is  better  than  the  austere  Phari- 
see. He  that  is  greatest  shall  be  as  a  servant.  The  very  key- 
note of  His  doctrine — the  disregard  of  things  temporal  and  the 
supreme  valuation  of  things  eternal — was  the  utter  reversal  of 
the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

The  last  part  of  Dr.  Pierse's  article  is  devoted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  two  difficulties  often  adduced  against  the  perfection 
of  Christ's  human  knowledge.  Sacred  Scripture  relates  (l) 
that  Christ  wondered  (Matt.  8:  10),  (2)  that  He  asked  ques- 
tions (Mark  5  :  30;  9:  20;  etc.).  Do. not  both  of  these  denote 
some  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  Blessed  Lord?  Dr.  Pierse 
answers  that  wonder  is  not  necessarily  an  intellectual  pheno- 
menon denoting  ignorance  of  some  cause  (as  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  held),  but  may  be  produced  by  anything  new  or 
unusual  that  gives  a  shock  to  one's  ordinary  knowledge.  Re- 
plying to  the  other  objection,  that  the  questions  put  by  Christ 
denoted  lack  of  knowledge,  Dr.  Pierse  states  that  some  of  these 
can  be  explained  as  rhetorical  questions.  Others,  he  concedes, 
may  have  been  asked  by  our  Blessed  Lord  with  a  view  to  learn 
some  new  truth.  In  regard  to  St.  Thomas's  teaching  that  it 
was  incongruous  for  Christ,  the  Supreme  Teacher,  to  learn 
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anything  from  men,  Dr.  Pierse  admits  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  religious  truths  which  He  was  specially  de- 
puted to  teach,  but  holds  that  it  would  not  be  incongruous  for 
Christ  to  learn  other  matters,  e.  g.  carpentry,  from  ordinar}^ 
mortals. 

This  last  opinion  of  Dr.  Pierse  is  contrary  to  the  common 
teaching  of  theologians.  It  is  mentioned  and  refuted  by 
Suarez  (De  Incarnat.,  Comment,  in  Qu.  XII,  art.  3),  whose 
argument  seems  very  plausible.  Although  our  Lord  was  pri- 
marily a  religious  teacher.  His  dignity  as  a  divine  Person,  and 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  of  God  made  it  incongruous  that,  even 
as  Man  He  should  learn  anything  from  men ;  for  to  learn  from 
another  always  implies  some  inferiority.  Further  confirma- 
tion seems  to  be  given  in  John  2:25:  "  He  needed  not  that 
any  should  give  testimony  of  man :  for  He  knew  what  was  in 
man."  Better,  therefore,  to  consider  the  questions  put  by 
Christ  as  intended,  not  for  His  own  instruction  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others. 

The  various  opinions  regarding  Christ's  experiential  knowl- 
edge are  a  striking  example  of  the  widely  different  conclusions 
that  may  be  reached  by  different  minds,  starting  with  the  same 
fundamental  principle.  However,  in  dubiis  libertas.  It  is  by 
discussions  of  this  nature  that  speculative  theology  develops 
and  we  perceive  more  clearly  "  the  depths  of  the  riches  of  the 
wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  "  (Rom.  9 :  33). 

Francis  J.  Connell,  C.SS.R 

Mt.  St.  AlphonsMs,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  OHRISTIANITY.     By  Martin  J.  Scott  S.J., 
New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     1920.     Pp.  257. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TRUE  MORALITY.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Slater, 
S.J.     New  York:  Benziger  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  88. 

The  rational  service  of  truth  and  the  reasonable  conduct  of  life 
are  the  pivots  upon  which  man's  orderly  existence  revolves ;  or  rather, 
they  are  the  two  essential  and  inseparable  aspects  of  that  existence. 
There  can  be  no  logical  faith  divorced  from  loyal  service,  just  as 
there  can  be  no  consistent  love  and  service  independent  of  faith. 
Here  as  always  nil  volitum  quin  praecognitum.  Hence  the  vital 
connexion  of  the  two  books  above. 

The  Credentials  of  Christianity  lays  the  bedrock  for  the  Founda- 
tion of  Morality.  Happily,  each  is  from  the  hand  of  an  expert  in 
his  respective  domain.  The  author  of  the  first  has  made  his  own 
the  grounds  of  faith;  the  author  of  the  second  is  a  recognized 
specialist  in  the  field  of  conscience. 

Father  Scott  has  previously  given  us  two  kindred  studies  which  are 
in  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  present.  God  and  Myself  helps  the 
religious  inquirer  to  see  the  reasonableness  and  the  general  features 
of  Catholicism.  The  Hand  of  God  brings  to  him  the  fuller  sub- 
stance of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Credentials  of  Christianity 
analyzes  and  justifies  the  broader  foundations  upon  which  the  fore- 
going treatments  are  based. 

In  the  latter  book  the  author  adopts  the  same  general  method  and 
style  that  have  won  for  its  predecessors  so  wide  and  so  enthusiastic  a 
reception.  That  method  is  as  psychologically  sound  as  it  is  up-to- 
date.  It  delves  for  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  the  universal  in  the 
singular,  the  noumenon  in  the  phenomena.  "  Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  fuerit  prius  in  sensu  ".  Christianity  is  a  worldwide  histor- 
ical and  an  empirical  fact.  There  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist, 
though  it  was  prefigured  by  prototype  and  heralded  by  prophet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  It  was  introduced  into  a  world 
darkened  by  every  form  of  philosophical,  religious,  and  moral  error . 
and  steeped  in  every  thinkable  sort  of  vice.  It  was  warred  against 
by  the  organized  forces  of  the  mightiest  empire  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Founded  by  a  Jew  who  was  crucified  for  the  doctrines  He 
proclaimed  and  the  conduct  of  life  He  inculcated,  it  was  introduced 
into  the  utterly  antagonistic  environment  of  Judaism  and  paganism 
and  corrupted  humanism.  It  not  only  conquered  but  it  also  converted 
its  most  virulent  adversaries.     It  brought  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek, 
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Roman  and  barbarian,  freemen  and  slaves,  philosophers  and  the  un- 
lettered, under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  The  humanly-speaking  dispro- 
portionateness  between  the  means  and  the  end  points  logically  to  its 
divine  origin,  conservation,  and  propagation.  The  Hand  of  God  ie 
here :  Christianity  must  possess  divine  credentials. 

What  these  credentials  are  is  examined  in  the  book  before  us.  The 
Gospels  are  proved  to  be  authentic  and  veridical  proclaimers  of  theee 
credentials.  Notably,  Christ's  self -resurrection,  foretold  by  Himself 
and  proved  by  unimpeachable  witnesses,  as  well  as  His  character  and 
life  and  the  work  He  accomplished  are  set  forth  as  amongst  the  most 
striking  of  the  Christian  credentials.  This  is  in  a  nutshell  Father 
Scott's  line  of  argument. 

With  the  substance  of  it  the  student  of  the  Christian  evidences  is, 
of  course,  familiar.  In  so  far  it  is  not  new.  The  mode  and  style  of 
presentation  are  on  the  other  hand  quite  the  writer's  own.  The 
author,  as  was  shown  by  his  preceding  works,  possesses  almost  an 
instinct  for  getting  at  the  soul  of  facts  and  doctrines  and  of  sending 
it  right  into  the  soul  of  his  readers.  He  grips  their  common  sense 
and  forces  them  either  to  admit  his  facts  and  his  truths,  or  else  to 
vote  themselves  stupid  or  perverse.  There  is  no  escaping  the  power 
of  his  logic,  a  logic  always  backed  up  and  made  vivid  by  appeal  to 
the  plain  man's  every -day  experiences  and  admissions.  The  whole  is 
set  forth  in  a  style  as  clear  as  sunlight.  Perhaps  this  very  effort  to 
be  clear  and  convincing  will  seem  to  some  to  occasion  a  certain  exu- 
berant redundancy  of  statement.  Father  Scott  not  infrequently  re- 
peats himself.  The  same  ideas,  even  the  identical  sentences  recur 
again  and  again.  However,  he  recognizes  this  himself,  and  he  does 
it  deliberately  with  a  view  of  enforcing  and  driving  home  his  ideas. 
He  evidently  believes  in  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  repetita  juvant. 

While  in  this  vein,  we  might  call  attention  to  one  or  two  inaccu- 
racies. Father  Scott  says,  "  If  a  thousand  years  ago  you  declared 
that  the  world  was  round,  you  would  have  been  put  down  as  crazy  ** 
(p.  50).  Upon  which  we  might  observe  that  both  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Augustine,  not  to  omit  the  Philosopher,  the  latter  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  taught  the  sphericity  of  our  planet.  Those  who 
care  to  see  the  matter  fully  discussed  may  be  referred  to  the  March, 
1918,  number  of  this  Review.  On  the  next  page  (51)  we  read  that 
"the  transition  from  monkey  to  man  was  the  culmination  of  Dar- 
win's theory.  .  .  .  Yet,  some  few  years  ago,  if  you  did  not  believe  in 
Darwinism,  you  were  put  down  as  unprogressive  and  ignorant.  To- 
day, the  leading  scientists  of  the  world  reject  Darwinism.  It  was 
swallowed  whole  by  some  intelligent  people  because  it  was  the  diet 
they  wanted.  And  yet  with  all  the  prestige  of  science,  it  has  gone 
forever,  like  so  many  other  similar  certainties.'*     Is  this  the  fact? 
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Darwinism,  as  regards  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection,  is  for  the 
most  part  rejected,  but  not  in  its  aspects  as  evolutionism,  including 
transition  from  monkey  to  man;  in  this  wider  extension  it  is,  un- 
fortunately, not  rejected,  we  believe,  by  "  the  leading  scientists  ". 

Sed  quidquid  sit  de  hoc,  the  book  is  a  noteworthy  and  a  timely 
addition  to  the  apologetical  literature  of  Christianity.  We  have 
heard  not  a  little  recently  of  "  the  failure  of  Christianity  ".  The 
cry  comes  usually  from  those  who  have  either  thrown  aside  their 
faith  or  have  really  never  seriously  studied  or  grasped  the  rational 
foundations  thereof.  For  such  and  for  all  who  seek  to  know  how 
truly  reasonable  is  the  ohsequium  fidei,  this  straightforward,  alert  and 
arresting  presentation  of  its  credentials  will  be  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place. 

Father  Slater  lays  "  the  Foundation  of  True  Morality  "  broadly, 
if  not  deeply.  The  Christian  religion  furnishes,  he  begins  by  saying, 
the  highest  moral  standard  ever  manifested  to  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  tw^o  fundamentally  different  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tian morality — the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  ^ook  above  is  to  place  these  opposite  conceptions  side  by 
side.  By  contrasting  them  the  reader  will  without  difficulty  discern 
which  of  the  two  provides  a  consistent  and  dependable  basis  for  true 
morality.  The  points  of  contrast  are  six:  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
legalism,  casuistry,  counsels  as  supplementing  the  precepts,  sin,  and 
lastly,  grace.  Under  these  headings  the  Protestant,  and  incidentally 
the  rationalistic  view,  with  their  authoritative  sources,  are  set  over 
against  the  corresponding  Catholic  doctrines,  likewise  authoritatively 
established.  The  exposition  of  the  opposing  tenets  is,  of  course,  ob- 
jective, discriminating,  luminous,  and  untechnical.  The  discussion, 
if  not  very  profound  or  detailed,  is  adequate  for  practical  purposes 
and  the  requirements  of  the  average  intelligent  reader. 

It  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  have  these  points  of  controversy 
summed  up  so  succinctly  and  lucidly,  though  we  fear  the  impecunious 
may  think  the  price  they  are  asked  to  pay  for  it  somewhat  excessive. 

PENAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  NEW  CODE  OF  OANON  LAW  (Liber 
V).  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  A.  Ayrinhac,  S.S.,  D.I).,  D.O.L  ,  President 
of  St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Menlo  Park,  Oal ,  Professor  of  Moral  The- 
ology and  Oanon  Law.  Benzig«r  Brothers:  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  392. 

The  recent  legislation  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical offences  and  penalties  offers  to  the  moralist  and  the  lawyer,  a« 
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well  as  to  the  theologian  and  canonist,  important  helps,  since  it  gives 
not  merely  the  laws  that  must  govern  our  responsibilities,  but  also  a 
practically  applicable  theory  by  which  we  may  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  these  duties.  The  chapter  on  Censures  in  our  textbooks 
of  Moral  Theology  and  Canon  Law  has  undergone  considerable 
change.  The  prescriptions  are  more  definite,  eliminating  thus  the 
uncertainty  of  offence  which  was  formerly  beset  with  scruples  for 
both  confessor  and  penitent.  There  is,  moreover,  a  wider  scope  in 
the  application.  The  inequality  and  latitude  formerly  attached  to 
the  grant  of  faculties,  with  the  powers  of  subdelegation,  have  been 
restricted  in  many  cases,  and  priests  are  made  more  immediately  de- 
pendent, in  the  exercise  of  non-pastoral  functions,  on  the  Ordinary. 
Dr.  Ayrinhac,  whose  volume  on  the  Marriage  Law  was  favorably 
commented  upon  in  these  pages,  does  his  work  in  the  present  treatise 
with  equal  conscientiousness  and  practical  realization  of  the  needs 
of  the  American  clergy.  He  analyzes  rather  than  translates  the 
Code  and  his  comments  are  throughout  marked  by  judicious  discrim- 
ination in  the  use  of  authorities,  a  generous  though  just  interpreta- 
tion of  terms  of  law  and  their  application,  and  a  manner  of  state- 
ment which  makes  the'  reader  feel  at  ease  amid  the  bewildering 
technicalities  which  enter  into  the  subject  of  Penalties  and  Censures. 
The  author  has  chosen  a  form  of  exposition  which  is  useful  both  for 
the  class-room  and  in  the  hands  of  canonists,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
emphasis  not  only  to  the  laws  but  to  the  principles  which  underlie 
them.  He  likewise  lays  stress  upon  the  differences  in  former  disci- 
pline and  the  present  legislation,  making  the  change  intelligible  and 
adaptable.  These  are  the  salient  features  of  a  commentary  which 
in  other  respects  takes  its  merits  from  the  Code  itself  and  will  be 
found  of  real  service  to  pastoral  as  well  as  legal  interpreters  of  the 
common  church  law. 

ST.  LUKE:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  H.  McLachlan,  M.A., 
B.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hellenistic  Greek  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Manchester:  At  the  University  Press;  Longmans,  Green  and  Oo.: 
London,  New  York,  Oalcutta.     1920.     Pp.  324. 

None  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  St.  Paul,  presents  such  an  interesting  personality  as  does  St.  Luke. 
Indeed  it  is  only  because  of  the  graphic  portrait  which  he  draws  of 
his  friend,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  we  know  so  much  that 
is  fascinating  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Accordingly  there  exists  a  rich 
literary  store  of  incidents  referring  to  St.  Luke's  career  and  labors 
as  an  apostle.  Plummer  and  Rushbrooke,  Harnack  and  Ramsay, 
with  a   host  of  followers  outside  the   Church,   and   Knabenbauer, 
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Schanz,  Fillion,  Vigouroux,  Buonaccorsi,  not  to  speak  of  the  numer- 
ous commentators  on  the  third  Gospel,  have  written  with  an  engaging 
and  all-sided  appreciation  of  "  the  beloved  physician  "  which  would 
appear  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said  either  in  the  way  of  attractive 
portraiture  or  critical  evaluation  of  the  man  as  a  writer.  Neverthe- 
less our  author  manages  to  make  his  sketch  thoroughly  informing 
by  offering  a  partly  new  point  of  view  of  the  evangelist's  activity. 
Catholics  justly  maintain  a  rigorous  attitude  toward  the  conclusions 
of  the  so-called  higher  criticism,  unless  these  are  supported  by  un- 
deniable testimony  outweighing  a  tradition  of  many  centuries,  and 
reaching  back  to  Apostolic  times  and  to  witnesses  trustworthy  alike 
for  their  knowledge  and  their  honesty  as  historians.  The  deductions 
of  experimental  criticism,  however  plausible  when  applied  to  histor- 
ical documents  of  less  sacred  content,  do  not  suffice  to  make  us  alter 
accepted  data  which  an  unequalled  religious  care  in  the  preservation 
of  the  sacred  volumes  vouches  for  as  trustworthy.  Professor  Mc- 
Lachlan,  though  he  builds  on  the  basis  of  purely  scientific  criticism, 
does  not  lack  that  reverence  for  the  sacred  books  which  respects  the 
demands  of  a  traditional  faith.  Whilst  we  do  not  encounter  any 
important  reference  to  Catholic  authority  in  the  matter  of  exegesis 
or  historical  criticism  in  the  volume,  the  author  exhibits  evident  sym- 
pathy with  faith  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle.  His  solutions  of 
textual  problems  are  not  based  simply  upon  internal  evidence,  but 
take  due  account  of  accredited  tradition  and  of  the  variants,  so  as  to 
discriminate  carefully  between  genuine  text  and  interpolations. 

The  bulk  of  the  voliune  deals  with  the  story  of  St.  Luke  as  the 
man  of  letters,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
languages,  upon  the  use  of  which  depends  much  of  the  value  and 
true  sense  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  There  are  supplemen- 
tary sketches  of  St.  Luke  as  an  editor,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  humorist, 
as  letter-writer,  reporter  and  di^ist.  The  background  of  scenic 
action  is  completed  by  the  company  of  his  friends  and  collaborers, 
Mark,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Aristarchus,  Philip  the  evangelist  and  his 
daughters,  Manaean  and  Mnason,  Gallio  and  the  Roman  and  Cor- 
inthian people.  A  graphic  realism  pervades  the  picture  and  makes 
us  appreciate  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  as  a  contemporary  cwi- 
tribution  to  the  polemics  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Separate  discussion  is  reserved  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
chapter  in  which  the  episode  of  "  Sabbath-breaking  "  occurs.  The 
apocryphal  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  and — most  important  among  dis- 
puted attributions  to  the  Lukan  Gospel — the  pericope  of  the  woman 
accused  of  adultery,  which  the  Vulgate  version  assigns  to  St.  John 
(8:  1-11),  are  fully  discussed.  Our  author  gives  good  reasons  for 
the  inference  that  the  story  was  originally  part  of  the  third  Gospel^ 
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and  that  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been  partly  incorporated 
in  the  apocryphal  gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  is  inclined  to 
place  at  an  earlier  date  than  Catholic  critics  are  wont  to  do.  We, 
of  course,  maintain  the  inspired  character  of  the  pericope,  but  our 
commentators  are  divided  in  their  estimate  of  the  original  placing, 
some  holding  that  the  writing  is  that  of  St.  Luke ;  others  attributing 
it  to  St.  John,  where  it  is  now  commonly  found.  As  the  Biblical 
Commission  has  expressed  no  decision  on  the  subject,  our  students 
of  the  New  Testament  will  find  added  light  on  the  question  in 
Professor  McLachlan's  well-written  comments. 

MOSES  AND  THE  MONUMENTS.  Light  from  Archeology  on  Penta- 
tenohal  Times.  The  L.  P.  Stone  Leotnres,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1919.  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Newbury 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Archaeology  in  Xenia  Theologioal 
Seminary.     Bibliotheca  Sacra.     Oberlin,  Ohio.     1920.     Pp.  278. 

The  publication,  some  years  ago,  by  Professor  Kyle,  of  The  De- 
ciding Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism,  whilst  it  may 
have  left  room  for  immediate  criticism  in  details,  gave  promise  of  the 
further  light  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Egyptology,  by  stu- 
dents who  hold  to  the  integrity  and  inspired  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  was  being  systematically  discredited  by  the  rational- 
istic school  of  higher  criticism.  Though  Hebrew,  as  it  is  known 
to  us  from  the  days  of  Esdras,  may  have  been  the  tongue  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  accustomed  to  converse  in  Egypt,  the  writing  of 
the  oldest  Biblical  text  known  to-day  was  assuredly  not  the  one 
adopted  by  Moses  in  committing  his  divine  message  to  writing. 
That  writing  may  have  been  syllabic  or  even  alphabetic,  so  as  to 
represent  the  sounds  of  the  early  Hebrew  speech  used  by  the  patri- 
archs and  their  descendants  from  the  East,  but  it  was  not  the  square 
form  of  characters  which  originated  at  a  much  later  date,  and  with 
which  we  are  familiar  from  the  Massoretic  or  even  the  oldest  Samar- 
itan text.  What  that  writing  was  is  being  illustrated  by  tablets, 
papyri,  inscribed  bricks,  letterings  and  ideograms  on  columns,  tombs 
and  temples,  dug  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  undeniable  witness 
to  the  civilization,  habits  and  activities  of  a  literary,  social  and 
political  life,  long  before  the  invention  or  use  of  Hebrew  script  such 
as  we  find  it  in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Professor  Kyle,  with  the  aid  of  expert  testimony  from  many  parts, 
traces  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Pentateuchal  text  and  its 
connexion  with  Egyptian  literature.  This  process  covers  the  entire 
history  of  Israel  from  its  known  beginnings,  its  civil  and  religious 
development,  through  its  tabernacle  and  temple  services,  together 
with  the  doctrines  of  which  these  things  are  a  permanent  expression. 
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The  most  telling  facts  revealed  by  this  inquiry  and  comparison 
result  in  the  conclusion  that  the  tablets  which  Moses  wrote  for  the 
people  and  which  they  took  with  them  into  the  promised  land  were 
written  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  of  probably  the  Canaan  dialect. 
There  is  ample  and  manifold  evidence  which  would  seem  to  support 
this  theory.  The  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  are  the  chief  illustration  of 
the  sacred  or  literary  style  of  Palestine.  Another  form  of  script,  a 
native  product,  is  represented  by  the  Moabite  stone,  the  Siloam  in- 
scription, and  the  Hebrew  Calendar  tablet  from  Gazer.  Both  styles 
may  have  existed  for  a  considerable  time  side  by  side.  As  Babylonian 
cuneiform  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  education  of  officials  of  the 
Egyptian  government  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before,  it  is  hardly  rash  to  assume  that  this  was  the 
script  used  by  Moses  and  the  elders  in  the  desert  immediately  after 
the  Exodus.  This  script  was  largely  ideographic,  like  the  man- 
darine writing  of  China  to-day;  and  it  might  easily  represent  sev- 
eral different  dialects  spoken  simultaneously.  Edouard  Naville  has 
collated  much  evidence  to  corroborate  this  assumption,  though  there 
are  scholars  who  take  exception  to  some  of  his  statements  and  who 
maintain  the  existence  and  use  by  Moses  of  an  old  Aramaic  script 
which,  being  alphabetic,  approaches  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  of 
our  Pentateuchal  Code. 

When  we  begin  to  realize  how  much  the  acceptance  of  a  cunei- 
form original  for  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  helps  us  in  solving 
difficulties,  with  which  textual  criticism  has  wrestled  in  vain,  we  are 
greatly  inclined  toward  the  theory  of  Naville,  so  long  as  we  can 
consistently  therewith  maintain  the  inspired  and  canonical  character 
of  the  sacred  books.  Professor  Kyle  offers  us  no  little  help  in  the 
matter  by  his  present  very  readable  volume  which  is  characterized 
throughout  by  moderation  in  statement,  and  leaves  intact  the  regard 
which  we  have  for  a  living  tradition  vouched  for  as  the  continuation 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  Church  and  safeguarding  the  doctrinal 
and  moral  teaching  which  God  meant  to  impart. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VENERABLE  ENGLISH  COLLEGE,  ROME.  Ai 
Account  of  its  Origin  and  Work  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pres- 
ent Day.  By  Cardinal  Gasquet.  "With  illustrations.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.:  London,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  291. 

The  English  College  in  Rome  is  the  offspring  of  a  medieval  hos- 
pice where,  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  "  Reformation ",  pil- 
grims from  England  to  the  Holy  City  were  cared  for.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas,  and  was  itself  the  heir  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion serving  the  same  purpose  as  far  back  as  the  days  when  the  first 
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missionaries  to  England  had  inspired  their  converts  with  the  desire 
to  visit  the  center  of  Christendom  that  they  might  pay  homage  to 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1576  Dr.  Allen,  exiled  from  England  with  other 
notable  Oxford  ecclesiastics,  who  had  just  founded  the  seminaries 
of  Douay  and  Rheims  in  France,  sent  some  students  to  Rome,  where 
Dr.  Owen  Lewis  had  gone  to  open  an  English  seminary  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardinal  Morone,  protector  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  These  students  found  rooms  in  the  English  hospice,  the 
charity  of  which  thenceforth  extended  its  aid  to  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  its  visitors. 

After  about  twenty  years  we  find  the  college  heavily  in  debt  and 
the  morale  rather  lax,  under  an  Italian  superior  who  failed  to  con- 
trol the  discipline.  This  gave  rise  to  sundry  disorders  that  provoked 
public  attention.  It  was  then  that  Father  Parsons  reestablished 
order  and  brought  the  College,  under  the  rule  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
to  a  new  life,  though  not  without  going  through  serious  trials. 
Then  followed  the  period  during  which  the  students  were  hailed 
as  "  Salvete,  flores  martyrum ",  and  which  gave  the  glorious  host 
of  confessors  to  grace  the  annals  of  the  English  Church  during  the 
following  century. 

With  some  interruption,  "  per  varios  casus  et  tot  discrimina 
rerum  ",  the  College  lived  and  produced  good  fruits  until  1798,  when 
its  activity  was  altogether  suspended.  During  the  French  occupation 
of  Rome  the  College  was  turned  into  a  military  barracks.  After  the 
return  of  the  Pope  to  the  Holy  City  in  1818  the  buildings  were  re- 
stored and  the  work  of  the  seminary  was  resiuned.  In  1828  Dr. 
Wiseman,  later  Cardinal,  became  rector  and  by  his  learning  and 
zeal  won  a  new  position  for  the  College  among  the  educational 
establishments  of  Rome.  With  the  restoration  of  the  English  hier- 
archy the  national  seminary  took  on  its  normal  course  and  has  since 
been  a  continuous  source  of  pride  to  Englishmen. 

Cardinal  Gasquet  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  give  an 
authentic  outline  of  the  history  of  the  College.  He  was  able  to 
consult  reliable  dociunents  saved  in  the  archives  after  the  restoration 
in  1818.  Besides  official  records,  he  has  had  at  his  disposal  impor- 
tant MSS.  and  tracts  and  letters  which  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  confirm  the  statements  of  earlier  correspondence. 

PRANOISOANS  AND  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  Francis  Borgia  Steck,  0. P.M.  Pranoisoan  Herald  Press, 
Ohicago,  Illinois.     1920.     Pp.344. 

St.  Francis  and  his  order  are  subjects  that  always  elicit  a  reverent 
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and  affectionate  interest  in  thoughtful  minds  disposed  to  study  the 
interchange  of  history  and  culture  with  religious  progress.  Litera- 
ture, art,  science,  since  the  thirteenth  century,  have  shown  the  fruits 
of  and  paid  their  tribute  to  the  seraphic  spirit  that  inspired  them. 
When  the  demon  of  revolt  took  possession  of  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  in  Germany  and  England  the  cause  was  largely 
sought  in  the  neglect  and  laxity  of  the  clergy.  If  the  sons  of  St. 
Francis  could  be  charged  with  defection  in  isolated  instances,  they 
by  no  means  furnished  cause  for  the  invidious  charges  lodged  against 
them  by  their  enemies.  They  were  among  the  first  to  rally  to  the 
standard  of  reform  at  the  Council  of  Trent  where  the  sons  of  St. 
Francis  represented  a  goodly  half  of  all  the  leaders  drawn  from  the 
various  religious  orders  to  aid  the  cause  of  reconstruction.  The  cen- 
tury that  elapsed  between  the  defection  in  1520  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  the  solemn  exaltation  of 
the  true  reformers,  SS.  Ignatius,  Francis  Xavier,  Philip  Neri  and 
Teresa,  at  their  canonization  in  1622,  counted  some  five  hundred 
confessors  of  the  faith  in  as  many  martyred  Franciscans.  Of  these 
facts  much  has  been  written  with  admirable  grace  as  well  as  with 
historic  truth  by  members  of  the  Order  like  Fr.  Cuthbert  in  Eng- 
land, Parkinson  before  him,  and  scholars  like  Hilarion  Felder  and 
P.  Gaudentius  in  Germany,  and  by  eminent  historians,  secular  and 
religious,  of  other  orders,  notably  the  Benedictines.  Fr.  Steck  simi- 
marizes  the  story  of  true  reform  in  the  Church  so  far  as  it  was 
effected  by  members  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  sets  at  rest  the 
misconceptions  current  in  historical  circles  which  are  opposed  to  the 
ancient  Mother  of  Christian  civilization.  His  style  is  attractive  and 
so  makes  the  study  of  a  critical  period  in  ecclesiastical  history  all  the 
more  easy  and  convincing. 

FATHER  MATURIN.    A  Memoir  with  Selected  Letters.    By  Maisie  Ward. 
London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Oo.     1920.     Pp.  208. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Father  Maturin,  both 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  and  notably  among  the  latter,  Anglicans, 
must  feel  indebted  to  Miss  Ward  for  the  present  memoir.  The  bio- 
graphical details  mentioned  are  relatively  slight,  for  the  reason  that 
Father  Maturin  spoke  and  wrote  little  about  himself.  Aside  from  a 
few  letters  addressed  to  his  father  during  his  Anglican  ministry — 
letters  in  which  he  reveals  his  desire  for  the  religious  state  and,  when 
the  latter  was  embraced,  his  sentiments  as  a  Cowley  Father — his  cor- 
respondence mentions  no  events  of  any  biographical  interest.  The 
record  of  his  truest  self  is  written  in  the  countless  souls  of  those 
whom  he  guided  to  light  and  peace  by  his  spoken  and,  hardly  less 
effectually,  by  his  written  word,  his  letters. 
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Those  who  heard  him  preach  are  hardly  likely  to  forget  the  power 
of  his  torrential  eloquence — his  accumulating  thoughts  sweeping  out 
from  him  and  seemingly  urged  in  their  impetuosity  by  the  single 
peculiar  gesture  which,  as  Miss  Ward  observes,  seemed  to  snatch  the 
words  as  they  came  to  his  lips  and  to  throw  them  from  him,  as  if 
speech  were  too  slow  a  means  of  expression.  The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  preacher  arose  largely  from  the  power  which  is  so  abun- 
dantly manifested  in  the  letters  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 
That  power  lay  in  his  insight  into  human  souls  and  his  equally  pro- 
found sympathy  with  their  difficulties.  An  illustration  of  this,  told 
by  Monsignor  Benson,  is  given  in  the  pages  before  us :  "  Monsignor 
Benson  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  after  hearing 
Father  Maturin  preach,  came  to  him  full  of  wrath,  saying :  *  All 
that  I  told  you  was  in  the  strictest  confidence.  How  could  you  re- 
peat it  to  Father  Maturin!'  Monsignor  Benson  assured  him  most 
solemnly  that  he  had  not  repeated  a  word.  '  But  you  must  have  told 
him.  He  knew  all  about  me;  he  preached  at  me  the  entire  time.-' 
And  Monsignor  Benson  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
friend  that  he  had  not  betrayed  his  confidence." 

It  is  this  double  gift  of  insight  and  sympathy  that  reflects  itself 
most  vividly  from  the  letters  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Memoir, 
and  which  constitute  the  value  and  the  charm  of  the  collection. 
Father  Maturin  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  right  into  the  minds  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  corresponded,  to  grasp  their  point  of  view,  to 
feel  their  problems  and  perplexities,  and  to  say  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place  and  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  many  people  sought  light  and  guidance  at  his  hands — ^boons  that 
now  are  given  a  wider  diffusion  by  the  publication  of  his  letters. 
One  must  regret  that  there  are  no  letters  relating  to  the  ten  years  of 
Father  Maturin's  rectorship  at  St.  Clement's  Anglican  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. During  this  period,  though  considerably  engrossed  with 
the  financial  situation  of  his  church,  he  was  a  most  popular  preacher 
and  director  of  souls,  and  they  do  say — on  dit — that  he  had  a  won- 
derful gift  for  settling  Roman  doubts !  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  drift 
of  the  spiritual  direction  imparted  by  the  letters  here  compiled  seems 
to  have  been  invariably  just  and  prudent.  Conscience  is  always  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  immediate  guide  of  the  perplexed  mind,  and  until  it 
in  practically  certain  tones  dictates  a  change  of  belief  the  individual 
must  stay  where  he  is ;  just  as,  when  the  Voice  says  "  move  '\  the 
listener  must  go  forward. 

To  those  who  met  the  man  only  en  passant,  Father  Maturin  pre- 
sented a  certain  independence,  almost  hauteur,  and  even  brusqueness. 
Perhaps  the  trait  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  limitations  of  a  virtue,  pf 
that  honest  sincerity  which,  for  the  rest,  we  find  illustrated  by  an 
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incident  mentioned  by  Miss  Ward  concerning  Father  Maturin's  rela- 
tions with  Cardinal  Vaughan.  The  two  churchmen  were  most 
friendly  with  one  another ;  both  were  characterized  by  equal  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  sincerity.  In  questions  of  policy,  however,  they 
often  differed  considerably.  Father  Maturin  used  to  tell  a  story  very 
characteristic  of  each.  "  They  were  out  driving  together  one  day, 
and  the  Cardinal  was  deploring  the  fact  that  the  movement  toward 
the  Church  in  England  was  not  more  widespread.  *  What  do  you 
think,'  he  asked  Father  Maturin,  *  is  the  chief  obstacle  that  keeps 
people  back?'  To  which  Father  Maturin  answered:  *  If  you  want 
me  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  your  Eminence,  I  should  say  it  was 
yourself.'  The  Cardinal,  far  from  being  offended  at  this,  asked 
Father  Maturin  his  reason  for  this  view.  In  reply,  Father  Maturin 
pointed  out  that  the  Cardinal  seemed  in  his  public  utterances  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  good  faith  of  so  many  Christians  outside  the  Catholic 
and  Roman  Church.  To  one  who  had  lived  among  them  as  he  him- 
self had  done,  their  good  faith  did  not  admit  of  the  faintest  doubt, 
and  a  general  line  of  intransigeance  only  served  to  hurt  their  feelings 
unnecessarily  and  prevent  them  from  drawing  nearer  to  the  Church. 
Of  the  High  Church  position  in  particular  the  view  of  the  two  men 
was  diametrically  opposed,  the  Cardinal  regarding  it  as  a  dangerous 
and  specious  substitute  keeping  men  back  from  the  Church,  Father 
Maturin  locking  on  it  as  a  teacher  of  Catholic  truth  educating  them 
gradually  to  receive  the  fulness  of  truth  in  the  Church  "  (p.  53). 

Obviously,  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  for, 
in  fact,  each  side  possesses  a  measure  of  truth.  Anglicanism,  or  High- 
Churchism,  naturally  and  actually  does  satisfy  many  minds,  espec- 
ially the  emotional  and  non-logical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
intellectual,  the  more  determined  and  consistent  characters  are — 
under  divine  grace,  of  course — almost  temperamentally  obliged  to  go 
beyond  the  Anglican  position  to  Rome.  To  the  latter  group  belonged 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

GESOHIOHTE  DES  DEUTSOHEN  YOLKES  Tom  XIII  Jahrlmiidert  bis 
znm  Ansgang  des  Mittelalters.  Bd.  YI.  Politisohe  Geschiohte 
Dentschland's  von  1197  bis  1227.  Von  Emil  Michael,  S.J.  B.  Her- 
der Book  Oo.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1915.     Pp.  512. 

Among  the  important  publications  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
history  delayed  through  the  war  in  Europe  from  reaching  the  United 
States  is  the  continuation  of  the  monumental  work  of  the  Jesuit 
Father  Emil  Michael,  detailing  the  history  of  the  German  people 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  The  sixth  volume,  under  the  title 
"  Politische  Geschichte  Deutschlands  vom  Tode  Kaiser   Heinrich's 
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VI  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters  (Erstes  Buch),"  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  of  papal  history,  when  the  policy 
of  Barbarossa  and  his  son  Henry  had  largely  succeeded  in  placing 
the  Italian  states  north  and  south  under  the  control  of  the  German 
empire.  The  struggles  of  Innocent  III  against  the  imperious  Guelph 
Otto,  and  those  with  Alphonso  of  Leon  and  Philip  II  of  France  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  his  efforts  to  launch  a  suc- 
cessful crusade  once  more  to  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  his  energetic  legislation  in  the  Lateran 
Council  to  curb  the  attempts  of  the  Albigensians  and  Waldensians 
who  threatened  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Catholic  Europe  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  are  depicted  by  Father  Michael  with  a 
masterly  and  impartial  pen.  His  estimate  of  Innocent  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pontiffs  and  rulers  of  all  ages  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  non-Catholic  historians  like  Gregorovius,  but  he  throws  fresh 
light  from  many  sources  on  the  acts  that  form  the  basis  of  this 
judgment.  Similarly  does  he  deal  with  the  pontificate  of  Honorius 
III,  who,  together  with  Innocent,  forms  the  ecclesiastical  bond  that 
holds  together  the  strands  of  the  imperial  history  from  the  death  of 
Henry  VI  for  the  next  thirty  years.  One  of  the  outstanding  though 
secondary  figures  in  the  great  drama  of  those  days  is  the  vigorous 
personality  of  Archbishop  Engelbert  I  of  Cologne,  not  only  as  a 
churchman  of  the  best  type  but  as  a  power  that  held  in  check  the 
civil  rule,  and  directed  the  influences  of .  the  imperial  government 
toward  the  good  of  the  people. 

A  MEDLEY  OF  MEMOEIES.  Fifty  Years'  Secollections  of  a  Benedictine 
Monk.  By  the  Bight  Rev.  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  Bart,  M.A.,  some- 
time Abbot  of  Fort  Augustus.     London:  Edward  Arnold.     Fp.  316. 

An  old  Etonian  friend  once  said  to  the  writer  of  these  memoirs: 
"  Cudgel  that  excellent  memory  of  yours  and  write  down  everything 
that  you  remember  of  our  contemporaries;  it  will  interest  lots  of 
people."  The  request  related  to  school  life  at  Eton  and  no  doubt 
the  author's  associates  in  that  life  must  be  delighted  with  what  is 
here  revived.  Happily,  however,  the  recollections  range  far  beyond 
the  days  when  Hunter  Blair,  the  Eton  lad,  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Horatian  ode  by  a  companion's  rendering  of  "  Mae- 
cenas, atavis  edite  regibus — O  Maecenas,  but  your  grandfather  was 
eaten  by  Kings."  For  this  delightful  Medley  of  Memories  opens 
with  Daintie  Davie,  "  a  flaxen-haired  and  black- velvet-f  rocked  boy  ** 
of  three,  rocking  on  his  grandfather's  knee  by  the  glowing  hearth 
of  his  ancestral  home  in  southwestern  Scotland,  while  it  ranges  over 
A  half -century  of  a  life  which,  if  not  marked  by  stirring  events  or 
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wonderful  achievements,  was  influenced  by  countless  personages, 
scenes  and  incidents  which  moulded  and  enriched  it  in  the  countless 
ways  that  reflect  themselves  in  the  experiences  so  charmingly  repro- 
duced in  these  reminiscences. 

The  author  disclaims,  indeed  protests  against,  writing  an  auto- 
biography. Nevertheless  he  brings  together  the  materials  out  of 
which  another  hand  acquainted  with  his  inner  life  might,  without 
great  difficulty,  construct  a  biography.  The  outstanding  events  can 
be  grouped  according  to  place,  round  Eton,  Oxford,  Rome,  Fort 
Augustus,  Brazil,  and  Oxford  once  more.  Between  the  times,  with 
their  various  religious  and  scholastic  occupations  passed  in  these 
localities,  there  was  much  traveling  in  many  countries,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes,  and  the  meetings  with  distinguished  personages 
on  these  journeys  forming  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  enter- 
taining portions  of  the  book. 

Sir  David  was  received  into  the  Church  by  the  saintly  Redemp- 
torist  Father  Edward  Douglas  on  Maundy  Thursday,  25  March, 
1875,  and  entered  on  his  Novitiate  as  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Bel- 
mont, 7  December,  1878.  One  would  like  to  have  been  told  some- 
thing of  the  motives  and  processes  that  led  up  to  these  most  im- 
portant events.  The  determination,  however,  to  shun  autobiography 
probably  restrained  the  author  from  unveiling  the  most  sacred  epi- 
sodes of  his  life. 

Although  it  would  be  interesting  to  quote  here  some  of  the  many 
clever  passages  in  which  the  narrative  abounds,  we  can  afford  space 
simply  for  a  few  extracts  from  the  author's  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  Brazil,  since  these  are  likely  to  be  of  principal  interest  to 
the  present  reader.    Sir  David  oame  to  Pernambuca,  in  1896. 

"  Orlinda  was  the  oldest  house  in  Braizil  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  Order,  which  from  one  cause  and  another  had  so 
far  fallen  from  its  original  fervor  and  prosperity  in  that  great 
country,  that  one  of  its  own  chroniclers,  so  far  back  as  1833, 
had  not  hesitated  to  describe  it  as  decadente,  agonizante,  e 
morihundo.  Some  fifty  monks,  mostly  old  and  infirm,  then 
formed  the  entire  Brazilian  Congregation;  and  when,  twenty 
years  later,  the  Imperial  Government  prohibited  the  admission 
of  novices  by  all  religious  orders,  the  extinction  of  Benedictin- 
ism  in  Brazil  seemed  inevitable.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in 
1889  about  a  dozen  monks  alone  survived,  including  eight 
abbots  keeping  watch  and  ward  each  in  his  own  isolated  monas- 
tery. Monastic  observance  had,  of  course,  ceased  to  exist;  and 
the  State  understood  to  be  only  awaiting  the  demise  of  the 
last  remaining  religious,  in  order  to  step  in  and  appropriate 
their  derelict  possessions." 


i 
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This  sad  condition  of  the  Benedictine  Communities  was  but  a 
typical  instance  of  a  widespread  religious  collapse.  Olinda  had  be- 
come little  more  than  a  city  of  ruined  sanctuaries  and  abandoned 
shrines. 

"  The  old  cathedral  still  reared  its  low,  massive  towers  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and  the  great  Jesuit  college,  although 
the  good  fathers  who  fomided  it  had  long  been  driven  from  its 
palm-girt  walls,  still  served  as  the  diocesan  seminary.  Down 
below,  in  the  middle  of  the  towTi,  the  matriz  or  parish  church, 
in  charge  of  a  single  priest,  was  held  sufficient  to  supply  the 
spiritual  needs  of  fifteen  thousand  souls.  But  at  every  turn,  as 
one  wandered  up  and  down  the  steep  grass-grown  streets,  one 
encountered  some  deserted  monastery  or  unused  church  —  the 
long-silent  bells  still  hanging  in  the  tottering  towers,  the  great 
carved  doors  falling  from  their  rusty  hinges,  and  noisome  in- 
sects weaving  their  webs  about  the  dust-covered  and  desolate 
altars.  Some  of  these  abandoned  sanctuaries  were  still  used  by 
the  poor  people  for  their  own  devotions,  though  no  clergy 
served  them.  Entering  one  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  found  a 
group  of  three  generations,  from  grandparents  to  babes  in  arms, 
gathered  before  Our  Lady's  altar.  It  was  the  beginning  of  her 
month  of  May;  and  these  poor  folk  had  brought  their  tapers 
and  lit  them  before  the  shrine,  and  were  singing  together,  in 
their  pathetic  contralto,  the  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
the  refrain  which  they  loved :  *  No  ceo,  no  ceo,  com  minha 
Mae  "  starei  "  !'  " 

However,  when  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  which  followed  on  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the 
Church  recovered  her  lost  freedom,  a  revival  of  religious  fervor 
began  to  set  in.  Grandually  in  ever-increasing  numbers  the  people 
were  brought  to  frequent  the  sacred  rites,  which  they  had  so  long 
neglected  or  ignored.  Confessionals  were  thronged,  communicants 
became  frequent  and  devout,  and  large  and  attentive  congregations 
at  every  public  service,  and  a  general  revival  of  religious  observances 
and  Christian  practice  ensued.  It  is  gratifying  to  get  the  latter,  the 
brighter  side,  of  the  picture  of  religion  in  South  America  from  so 
reliable  a  witness  as  Sir  David.  The  darker  is  more  frequently 
presented  to  us. 

The  voliune  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  drawings  about  which 
tastes  may  lawfully  differ.  While  not  perfectly  descriptive,  they  are 
suggestive  of  the  spirit  that  informs  the  objects  and  scenes  which 
they  represent. 


%itctnx^  Cbat 


Few,  if  any,  works  of  biographical 
and  historical  value  have  appeared  in 
recent  times  that  may  be  compared 
with  The  Life  of  John  Marshall,  by 
the  Honorable  ex-Senator  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  (four  volumes,  8vo;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston).  For 
comprehensiveness,  for  mastery  of  the 
facts  bearing  upon  or  illustrative  of 
the  central  figure,  for  wealth  of  docu- 
mentary sources,  for  natural  and 
graphic  portraiture,  the  work  easily 
stands  apart,  a  tribute  worthy  of  the 
manly  integrity  and  civic  virtues  of 
the  illustrious  statesman  and  a  monu- 
ment to  the  scholarship  and  literary 
culture  of  the  author.  We  wish  it 
fell  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
Review  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
historical  features  and  merits  of  this 
work,  as  rich  in  material  as  it  is 
sumptuous  in  form.  Since,  however, 
it  lies  outside  the  lines  to  which  the 
Review  is  devoted,  the  most  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  recommend  it  to 
the  clerical  body,  particularly  to 
priests,  students  and  religious  teach- 
ers whose  professional  studies  or  per- 
sonal interests  touch  upon  its  field. 


That  field,  it  need  hardly  be  noted, 
is  necessarily  broader  than  the  per- 
sonal life  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
It  embraces,  of  course,  the  political 
and  historical  environment  in  which 
his  career  was  passed  and  upon  which 
the  volumes  throw  considerable  light. 


Of  special  interest  is  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  State  Conventions 
wherein  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  so  fiercely  de- 
bated and  for  which  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  fought  so  strenuously  and 
which  he  interpreted  so  wisely. 
The  opposition  dropped  not  infre- 
quently from  the  dramatically  patriotic 
into  the  bombastically  ridiculous.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  this  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  Time  and  again  a  Na- 
tional Government  was  held  up  as 
involving  a  kind  of  foreign  yoke  and 
the  protest  takes  on  a  shape  like  the 
following:  "I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
this  honorable  body,"  [the  Massachu- 
setts    Convention]     implored     Samuel 


Nason,  "  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
short  apostrophe  to  Liberty.  O  Lib- 
erty !  thou  greatest  good !  thou  fair- 
est property !  with  thee  I  wish  to 
live — with  thee  I  wish  to  die !  Par- 
don me  if  I  drop  a  tear  on  the  peril 
to  which  she  is  exposed :  I  cannot, 
sir,  see  this  brightest  of  jewels  tar- 
nished— a  jewel  worth  ten  thousand 
worlds ;  and  shall  we  part  with  it  so 
soon?  O  no."  And  Mr.  Nason  was 
sure  that  the  people  would  part  with 
this  brightest  of  jewels  if  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  As  to  a  standing 
army,  let  the  Constitutionalists  recall 
Boston  on  5  March,  1770.  "Had  I 
a  voice  like  Jove,"  cried  Nason,  "  I 
w»uld  proclaim  it  throughout  the 
world;  and  had  I  an  arm  like  Jove, 
T  would  hurl  from  the  globe  those 
villains  that  would  dare  attempt  to 
establish  in  our  country  a  standing 
army." 


This  is  just  one  of  the  abounding 
apostrophes.  The  following  are  still 
more  pathetic.  The  reporter  thus 
records  one  of  General  Thompson's 
efforts :  "  Here  the  General  broke  out 
into  the  following  pathetic  apos- 
trophe :  *  O  my  country,  never  give 
up  your  annual  elections !  Young 
men,  never  give  up  your  jewel.*  John 
Holmes  showed  that  the  Constitution 
gave  Congress  power  to  '  institute 
judicatories'  like  'that  diabolical  in- 
stitution, the  Inquisition.'  'Racks' 
cried  he,  *  and  gibbets,  may  be 
amongst  the  most  mild  instruments  of 
their  [Congress's]  discipline.'  Be- 
cause there  was  no  religious  test. 
Major  Thomas  Lusk  '  shuddered  at 
the  idea  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Papists,  and  Pagans  might  be  intro- 
duced into  office,  and  that  Popery  and 
the  Inquisition  may  be  established  in 
America ' ;  and  Singletary  pointed 
out  that  under  the  Constitution  a 
'  Papist,  or  an  Infidel,  was  as  eligible 
as  a  Christian  '." 

Against  such  mighty  opposition  was 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties  borne 
forward  to  victory.  Tantae  molis  erat 
Americanam  condere  gentetn! 


The    Fidelity    Mutual    Life    Insur- 
ance    Co.     (Philadelphia)     issues     a 
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pamphlet  with  the  title  Capitalism  and 
State  Control  of  Capital,  by  Professor 
William  Cole  of  Harvard.  The  four- 
teen pages  of  the  slender  booklet 
contain  a  condensed  wealth  of  sane, 
economic  wisdom,  happily  conveyed, 
such  as  one  could  get  only  by  much 
digging  into  the  hidden  beds  of  "  the 
dismal  science ".  Professor  Morse 
holds  the  balance  evenly,  weighing 
justly  the  rights  and  duties  of  capital 
as  well  as  of  the  State  and  the  indi- 
vidual respecting  the  control  of  it, 
but  deciding  that  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  heavier  than  that  of  State 
control. 


To  the  timely  series  of  brochures 
on  the  Irish  Question  issued  by  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  (National 
Bureau  of  Information,  Washington, 
D,  C),  Father  Geary  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
tributes a  short  paper  which,  for  all 
its  brevity,  tells  "  the  story  of  a  con- 
fiscated country "  graphically  and 
pointedly  and  shows  that,  despite  the 
mass  of  so-called  ameliorative  legis- 
lation, little  more  than  half  the  native 
tenants  of  Irish  land  have  so  far 
been  able  to  buy  back  the  property 
wrested  from  them,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  stands  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  whole  transaction. 


The  same  series  of  pamphlets  con- 
tains an  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's recent  book.  Some  Ethical 
Questions  of  Peace  and  War  with 
Special  Reference  to  Ireland.  The 
answer  is  from  the  able,  though  in 
this  case  somewhat  caustic,  pen  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau, 
Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  LL.D.  It  is  a 
rather  severe  arraignment  of  the 
learned  and  keen-minded  Dunboyne 
Professor.  Whatever  is  to  be  thought 
of  Dr.  McDonald's  views  on  the  Irish 
Question,  so  accomplished  a  writer  as 
he  could  hardly  with  justice  be  said 
to  have  wielded  an  "  unskilled  pen  ", 
any  more  than  so  acute  a  moralist 
would  be  likely  "  to  ensconce  himself 
in  a  nest  of  fragments  of  political 
wisdom  and  rags  of  ethical  theory " 
(p.  lo). 


las  Forest,  O.P.,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  Ottawa,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent little  manual  entitled  Le  Divorce 
(Imprimerie  "  Le  Droit").  Withim 
the  compass  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  he  sums  up  the  rela- 
tions of  divorce  to  the  natural  law, 
the  social  order,  and  the  Church. 
There  is  also  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  divorce  in  Canada  and  a  critique 
of  the  measures  recently  agitated. 
The  whole  is  a  succinct  summary  and 
a  luminous  presentation  of  a  timely 
subject. 


Pietro  Marietti  (Turin,  Italy)  pub- 
lishes a  useful  little  volume,  Praxis 
Ordinandorum.  It  replaces  the  long, 
used  Togni,  and  instructs  the  young 
cleric  in  all  that  concerns  the  eccle- 
siastical steps  which  lead  to  the  sacred 
priesthood.  The  matter  is  not  treated 
in  the  didactic  fashion  to  which 
clerics  are  accustomed,  but  throughout 
breathes  the  spirit  of  devotion  whence 
comes  the  reverence  demanded  for  the 
sacred  functions.  The  historical  ref- 
erences, no  less  than  the  conformity 
in  the  prescriptions  to  the  new  Code 
of  Canon  Law,  make  it  a  reliable  and 
greatly  helpful  manual  for  the  semi- 
narist preparing  for  ordination.  The 
catechetical  form  of  question  and  an- 
swer make  it  suitable  also  for  the 
examiners  and  directors  of  spiritual 
retreats. 


A  propos  of  the  recent  agitation  in 
Canada  to  facilitate  divorce  through- 
out the  various  provinc-es,  Father  Cas- 


The  Lateranum  is  a  periodical  pub- 
lication of  monographs  and  essays 
cmbod3dng  the  lectures  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  professors  at  the  Lateran 
Seminary  known  as  the  Pontificio 
Seminario  Romano  Maggiore.  The 
two  parts  issued  during  the  current 
year  are  an  eight-page  monograph  by 
Professor  Emil  Hoenning  O'Carroll, 
"  In  Aristotelicam  causae  efficientis 
definitionem  ".  A  later  issue  is  "  De 
Recognitione  Principiorum  Criticae 
Textus  Novi  Testamenti ",  by  the 
Biblical  scholar  Michael  Hetzenauer, 
O.M.C.  In  this  essay  the  author  ex- 
plains his  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Biblical  criticism  advanced 
by  Adolph  Hamack  and  opposed  by 
the  modem  school  of  critics  repre- 
sented by  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  in 
his  effort  to  establish  a  uniform 
method  of  studying  the  New  Testa- 
ment    Our  learned  Capucin  discusses 
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in  the  first  place  the  nature  and  scope 
of  New  Testament  criticism  and  then 
compares  the  various  opinions  on  the 
subject,  which  leads  him  to  side  with 
Professor  Harnack. 


The  Brazen  Serpent,  by  the  Rev. 
John  A,  McClorey,  S.J.,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  six  sermons  preached  in  the 
Jesuit  church  of  Detroit  during  the 
Lent  of  1 9 19.  The  purpose  of  the 
series  is  indicated  in  the  choice  of 
title,  showing  the  saving  office  of  the 
Church,  which  perpetuates  that  of  the 
lawgiver  Moses  in  the  desert.  The 
particular  topics  under  which  the  sub- 
ject is  arranged  are  characteristic  of 
modern  social  life  and  bear  the  titles 
"  Profanation  of  Love  ",  "  Monopoly 
of  Wealth",  "Safeguards  of  Mar- 
riage ",  "  Religion  and  Culture ", 
^'  Heroism  and  Mediocrity  ",  "  Sorrow 
for  Sin  ".  The  writer  reveals  accur- 
ate insight  into  the  methods  of  the 
double  life  led  by  many  Christians 
almost  unconsciously.  His  language 
is  well  chosen,  direct,  and  often 
vividly  poetic.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.: 
St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


The  Spanish  theologian  and  exe- 
^t^,  P.  A.  Fernandez,  S.J.,  writes  as 
a  separate  issue  of  Biblica  (April, 
1920),  "La  Critica  Reciente  y  el 
Pentateuco  ",  in  which  he  restates  the 
position  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission  in  its  declarations  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  and  historicity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The  defence  is 
directed  chiefly  against  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  abbe  Touzard,  Professor 
at  the  Paris  Institut,  who  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Dictionnaire  Apologetique 
de  la  Foi  Catholique  (Fasc.  XV,  19 19) 
and  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Fran^ais 
(i  Sept.,  1919)  exceeds  the  conces- 
sions that  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  documentary  theory  assumed  by 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  late  years. 
The  same  test  is  applied  to  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  which  modern  critics  at- 
tempt to  group  under  a  common  refer- 
ence as  the  Hexateuch. 


De  Religiosis  et  Missionariis  Sup- 
plementa  et  Monumenta  Periodica,  by 
the  indefatigable  P.  Arthur  Ver- 
meersch,  S.J.,  was  interrupted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  it  had 
reached    its    eighth    relume   of    quar- 


terly issues,  two  years  completing  a 
volume.  It  now  reappears  in  an  issue 
of  365  pages  comprising  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  Pius 
X  and  Benedict  XV,  and  the  S.  Con- 
gregations during  the  last  four  years, 
together  with  an  Index  chronologicus 
et  alphabeticus  which  makes  the  whole 
serviceable  as  a  reference  manual  on 
topics  of  conventual  and  missionary 
interest.     (Bruges:  Carolus   Beyaert.) 


The  recent  multiplication  of  Cath- 
olic Historical  Reviews  has  no  doubt 
quickened  and  widened  interest  in  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Church 
in  the  various  parts  of  this  country. 
One  of  the  more  notable  products  of 
this  laudable  spirit  is  a  neat  little  vol- 
ume called  Catholic  Beginnings  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  J.  Garraghan,  S.J.  (Chicago: 
Loyola  University  Press.) 


It  is  a  plain,  straightforward  narra- 
tive of  pioneer  life  a  century  ago  in 
Western  Missouri ;  a  story  of  sacri- 
fice and  courage  in  the  founding  and 
fostering  of  the  Church  by  the  early 
settlers,  French  and  American,  under 
the  headship  of  the  first  missionaries, 
secular  and  religious;  a  story  that 
will  interest  in  the  first  place  the  de- 
scendants and  the  later  successors  of 
the  pioneers,  but  one  that  must  in- 
spire admiration  in  every  Christian  or 
priestly  soul  attuned  to  ideals  of 
heroic  devotedness. 


The  retreat  given  at  Lourdes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  National  Pilgrim- 
age of  1919  (20-24  August)  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  book  form 
by  Pierre  Tequi  (Paris)  under  the 
title  Nos  Tributs  de  Gloire.  The  Na- 
tional Pilgrimage  is  always  an  in- 
spiring event  at  Lourdes,  but  that  of 
1919,  being  an  occasion  of  collective 
thanksgiving,  was  especially  solemn, 
and  the  discourses  rose  in  elevation  of 
thought  and  sentiment  to  a  height 
and  power  befitting  the  sublime 
event.  There  are  eleven  in  all,  each 
developing  some  aspect  and  applica- 
tion of  "  glory ".  When  we  have 
said  that  the  orator  was  the  eloquent 
and  scholarly  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
Mgr.  Tissier,  nothing  need  be  added 
in  commendation  of  Nos  Tributs. 


no 
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The  same  untiring  preacher  and  ful.  The  matter  is  meatful,  funda- 
writer  has  prepared  a  collection  of  mental  and  practical  —  available  in- 
moral  addresses  to  college  students —  deed  for  a  retreat  at  any  time,  though 
Le  Bon  Esprit  au  College.  The  book  of  course  more  directly  applicable  to 
will  prove  helpful  to  directors  and  the  occasion  for  which  the  instruc- 
teachers  of  youth.  tions  were  prepared.  There  is  an  un- 
usually  well-digested  analytical  outline 

Priests  who  have  occasion  to  give  of  the  discourses,  the  points  standing 
retreats  to  young  people,  children  out  in  such  relief  as  to  make  the  con- 
especially,  will  find  a  course  of  in-  tents  apprehensible  almost  at  a  glance, 
structions,  with  supplementary  read-  The  author  is  the  Abbe  Millot,  Vicar 
ings,  entitled  Reiraits  de  Premiere  General  of  Versailles.  (Paris:  Pierre 
Communion   Solennelle  decidedly  use-  Tequi.) 


Books  IReceiveb, 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

The  Credentials  of  Christianity.  By  Martin  J.  Scott,  S.J.,  author  of  God 
and  Myself,  The  Hand  of  God,  and  Convent  Life.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New- 
York.     1920.     Pp.  xi — 257.     Price,  $1.50;  $1.60  postpaid. 

The  Brazen  Serpent.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  McClorey,  S.J.,  University  of 
Detroit.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  London.  1920.  Pp.  182. 
Price,  $1.50. 

How  TO  Assist  the  Dying.  With  Short  Prayers.  James  B.  Cotter  Co., 
Denver.     1920.     Pp.  30.     Price,  postpaid:  $0.15;  $1.50  a  dozen. 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  :  An  Inexhaustible  Fountain  of  Grace.  A  Short 
Treatise  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry,  C.SS.R.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  London.     1920.     Pp.  62.     Price,  $0.15. 

Missionary  Mass  Hymns.  Words  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Thomas.  Music  by 
Al.  Karczynski.  Mission  Press,  Techny,  111.  1920.  Pp.  12.  Price,  postpaid, 
$0.15  ;  six  or  more,  $0.10  each. 

A  New  Saint  :  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  By  John  C.  Reville,  S.J.  Amer- 
ica Press,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  25.     Price,  $0.10. 

A  Guide  to  High  Mass.  With  Notes  by  A.  F.  Wedd.  Catholic  Truth  Soci- 
ety, London.     1920.     Pp.  32.     Price,  one  penny, 

Sensus  Genuinus  et  Plenus  Locutionis  '*  FiLius  HoMiNis "  a  Christo 
Domino  adhibitae.  Dissertatio  Critico-Exegetica.  Auctore  Francisco  Rosla- 
niec,  Doctore  S.  Theologiae  et  Prolytha  S.  Scripturae.  (Quaestio  Theologico- 
Biblica.)     Typis  Polyglottis  Vaticanis,  Romae.     1920.     Pp.  viii — 206. 
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THE  BEOENT  AMEBIOAN  OON&BESS  FOB  THE  BEFOBM 
OF  OHUEOH  MUSIO. 

TWO  months  ago  the  Gregorian  School  of  Chant  gave  in  the 
Cathedral  of  New  York  a  demonstration  which  was  in- 
tended to  show  how  all  classes  of  the  faithful  may  be  led  to  a 
reverent  and  elevating  expression  of  liturgical  worship  by  ad- 
hering to  the  approved  music  of  the  ancient  Church.  The 
press,  both  religious  and  secular,  judging  the  performance  for 
the  most  part  as  a  musical  event,  has  been  eulogistic.  Com- 
petent critics  agreed  that  the  exercises  during  the  three  days  of 
the  Congress,  inasmuch  as  they  emphasized  the  special  phases 
of  the  work  done  by  the  respective  divisions  of  the  School, 
namely  congregational  singing,  the  rendering  of  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass  by  a  large  number  (three  thousand)  of  children, 
and  the  Proper  by  the  clerical  chanters,  were  solemnly  im- 
pressive and  characteristically  devotional,  thus  indicating  not 
merely  the  suitableness  of  the  music  for  divine  worship,  but  the 
aptitude  of  the  methods  chosen  to  introduce  it  universally. 
Comments,  intended  to  be  discriminating,  accompanied  the  ap- 
proval of  the  celebration.  These  comments,  partly  from  the 
secular  critics  who  value  music  as  a  means  of  entertainment  and 
as  an  art  which  even  ''  for  art's  sake  "  is  bound  to  please  the 
senses,  partly  from  churchmen  who  regard  church  music  as  an 
ornamental  accompaniment  of  the  divine  service,  showed  a 
somewhat  surprising  misconception  of  the  purpose  governing 
the  musical  expression  of  the  sacred  liturgy  as  differing  from 
that  of  secular  compositions.  And  since  the  Congress  and  the 
work  which  lies  behind  it,  and  of  which  it  was  meant  to  be  the 
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exponent,  aimed  chiefly  at  pointing  out  this  difference,  we  are 
made  aware  that  there  still  exist  a  very  widespread  confusion 
and  a  consequent  prejudice  about  the  functions  of  Plain  Chant 
and  about  the  uses  of  music  in  church  services  generally. 

It  is  to  us  priests  and  bishops,  as  leaders  in  the  divine  wor- 
ship, that  this  matter  appeals  directly.  The  false  notions  on 
the  subject  of  the  chants  to  be  used  in  Catholic  worship  are  by 
no  means  of  secondary  import.  They  beget  a  heresy  more 
deadly  than  that  of  the  so-called  reformers  of.  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  introduce  into  the  sanctuary,  such  as  is  every 
church  in  which  the  solemn  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  celebrated, 
an  atmosphere  of  worldliness  and  irreverence,  which  by  slow 
degrees  surrounds  the  tabernacle,  where  the  Lord  of  Hosts  rests 
for  our  adoration,  with  the  appurtenances  of  the  concert  hall. 
In  this  matter  of  solemn  worship  God  Himself  had  laid  down 
definite  prescriptions  for  the  levitical  musicians  round  about 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  first  Tabernacle  constructed  by  Moses 
and  Aaron.  The  dancing  worship  with  its  music,  which  ac- 
companied the  substitution  of  the  golden  calf  for  the  Real  Pres- 
ence beneath  the  cloud,  was  the  outcome  of  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  permits  the  introduction  of  cantatas  that  suggest  the 
opera  and  fashion  dances  around  the  golden  calf  of  modern 
self- worship  and  sensual  pleasure.  If  God  tolerates  such  di- 
versions in  the  worldling,  He  does  not  want  it  in  the  sanctuary 
of  His  elect,  and  it  behooves  our  Catholic  legislators,  like  Moses, 
to  frown  it  down,  even  if  it  be  done  with  the  weak  approval  of 
Aaron,  the  high  priest,  standing  by. 

No  doubt  this  sounds  harsh  or  perhaps  extreme,  and  we  wish 
to  say  at  once  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  exaggerat- 
ing reformers  who  would  insist  that  the  beauty  of  harmony 
and  polyphonic  music  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  divine  worship. 
No.  As  in  the  other  arts,  so  in  music,  all  that  is  truly  beautiful 
may  and  should  be  used  to  illustrate  our  gratitude  to  God  and 
our  joy  in  His  holy  service.  But  liturgical  worship  prescribed 
by  God  and  the  authority  that  represents  Him  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  expression  of  individual  devotion  that  elevates 
whilst  it  glorifies  and  rejoices  in  musical  chant  pleasing  to  the 
Father  in  Heaven  and  His  saints.  To  understand  this  essential 
difference  the  better,  it  will  help  briefly  to  review  the  aims  of 
those  who  represent  the  work  of  the  late  Congress  and  of  the 
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organism  whence  it  proceeded,  established  to  make  its  labors 
effective  in  the  parish  schools  throughout  the  land,  seconded 
and  supplemented  by  the  different  theological  seminaries  which 
train  their  candidates  to  a  proper  appreciation  and  careful  exe- 
cution of  the  liturgical  prescriptions. 

I. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called 
reform  inaugurated  by  Pope  Pius  X  is  not  a  radical  innovation, 
as  a  leading  musical  critic  assumed  in  speaking  of  it  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  Congress,^  It  is  simply  a  restoration 
of  a  neglected  practice,  a  reassertion  of  a  perpetual  liturgical 
principle  which  regulates  the  chant  of  the  Church  as  a  form  of 
prayer;  but  from  which  men  are  prone  to  depart  just  as  they 
depart  from  the  obedience  to  the  commandments  by  substituting 
conventional  observances  which  need  to  be  corrected  or  dis- 
established by  periodical  reforms  in  legislation.  Even  the 
Church  tolerates,  and  sometimes  expressly  sanctions,  departures 
from  her  normal  law  by  reason  of  some  overwhelming  changes 
that  make  observance  impossible  or  unusually  difficult.  Thus 
she  tolerates  by  explicit  dispensation  the  use  of  electric  light 
before  the  Tabernacle,  in  war-stricken  districts,  although  such 
derogation  appears  to  annul  all  the  symbolical  purposes  which 
have  made  the  use  of  olive  oil  and  beeswax  a  devotional  ex- 
pression of  our  worship  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  time 
immemorial. 

Now  the  liturgical  chant  is  a  form  of  prayer,  and  nothing 
less.  If  it  cease  to  be  that  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  become  a 
matter  of  symphony,  of  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals 
in  some  cases,  it  is  for  those  in  ecclesiastical  authority  to  correct 
the  abuse,  wisely  and  therefore  gradually,  but  by  definite  law 
and  direction. 

This  is  what  Pius  X  did.  He  reminded  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Church  Universal  that  the  liturgical  chant  is  a 
prayer,  and  that  its  forms  and  expression  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  that  direct  public  prayer.  That  these  rules 
should  differ  from  those  which  regulate  secular  music,  intended 
mainly  to  please  and  entertain,  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who 
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realizes  the  difference  between  the  principles  of  sacred  and 
profane  art  in  general.  We  build  our  churches  upon  a  definite 
and  well  understood  plan.  Whether  it  be  cruciform  or  the 
rotunda  style,  it  is  never  suggestive  of  the  theatre  or  coliseum. 
It  is  more  than  the  cross  over  its  portals  that  distinguishes  its 
purpose  from  that  of  the  monuments  of  secular  art.  The  same 
law  holds  good  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Although  we  accept 
often  as  sacred  art  the  productions  of  the  renascence  period 
with  its  imitation  of  pagan  forms,  we  more  often  discriminate 
in  decorating  our  sanctuaries  in  favor  of  a  truly  devotional 
expression,  and  we  prefer  the  productions  of  the  so-called 
Nazarene  school  or  of  the  Beuron  Benedictines,  whose  reverent 
forms  are  in  keeping  with  the  chaste  intent  of  our  adoration. 

In  these  arts  the  simple  sense  of  the  faithful  is  more  apt  to 
discern  what  is  proper  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  music ;  although 
when  the  latter  is  rightly  presented  few  will  fail  to  recognize 
the  devotional  as  distinct  from  the  secular  chant.  Unfortun- 
ately our  missionary  conditions,  apart  from  a  natural  tendency 
toward  secularism,  have  favored  our  losing  sight  of  the  differ- 
ence here  mentioned,  which  insists  upon  the  music  of  the  liturgy 
being  a  prayer,  and  being  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  public  prayer  of  the  Church.  The  solemn  liturgy  supposes 
a  priest  familiar  with  its  chant;  it  assumes  the  presence  of  min- 
isters who  respond  by  the  same  quality  of  chant ;  it  has  its  rules 
for  a  congregation  that  is  trained  and  accustomed  to  accompany 
the  chanters  or  to  respond  to  their  leadership  in  prayer.  In 
the  scattered  congregations  of  our  missions  it  was  difficult  to 
organize  such  a  service,  and  the  priest  had  to  be  well  satisfied 
to  gather  his  little  flock  around  him  and  confine  himself  to 
the  celebration  of  an  humble  service  in  which  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence was  invited  as  It  was  invited  into  the  stable  at  His  first 
appearance  on  earth. 

Later  on  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  worship  in  the  churches 
of  the  old  homes  whence  the  immigrants  had  come  roused  in 
them  the  desire  to  have  a  more  solemn  welcome  for  their  Heav- 
enly Master.  They  sang  as  best  they  could,  as  the  first  Chris- 
tians may  have  done  on  great  feasts  in  the  Catacombs.  Thus 
the  custom  grew  and  the  reverent  but  imperfect  ways  became 
a  gradual  substitute  for  what  was  the  more  perfect,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  attain  in  places  where  the  Church  had  just  be- 
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gun  to  develop  its  organic  life.  It  was  easy  for  the  secular 
standards  that  were  customary  in  singing  to  be  brought  into 
the  little  church;  and  later  to  continue  the  same  by  dint  of 
habit  in  the  new  and  more  pretentious  sanctuary.  With  the 
habit  came  the  dulling  of  the  sense  of  propriety.  Priest  and 
people  did  what  they  thought  the  best  that  was  possible.  Semi- 
nary training  was  interpreted  and  the  importance  of  liturgical 
chant  was  minimized,  under  plea  of  yielding  to  missionary 
conditions.  And  so  to-day  there  is  a  total  eclipse  of  the  old 
glory  of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  the  ages  of  Faith.  The  pries^ 
and  people  who  brought  the  faith  with  them  from  Catholic 
Ireland  did  not  realize  the  great  difference  because  they  had 
labored  under  special  difficulties  and  traditions  which  made  the 
carrying-out  of  the  solemn  liturgy  for  centuries  of  persecution 
an  impossibility. 

All  this  explains  the  inertia,  the  ignorance,  the  stolid  opposi- 
tion which  are  here  and  there  met  with  in  the  efforts  of  those 
who  seek  to  carry  on  the  work  prescribed  by  Pope  Pius  X,  not 
as  a  new  thing,  not  as  a  radical  change,  but  as  a  return  to  law 
and  order,  a  reconstruction  in  the  sense  in  which  that  Pontiff 
undertook  from  the  outset  of  his  painful  pyontificate  to  "  renew- 
all  things  in  Christ ". 

n. 

The  preservation  of  the  liturgical  spirit  in  the  chant  is  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  That  spirit  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  Gregorian  forms  preserved  in  the  traditions  of 
the  monastic  schools;  but  especially  in  the  Benedictine  Order, 
whence  St.  Gregory,  after  whom  the  chant  of  the  Church  is 
appropriately  named,  drew  as  a  disciple  the  inspirations  that 
caused  him  to  become  the  chief  organizer  of  the  solemn  liturg^ical 
services  observed  in  the  Western  Church  to-day.  He  formulated 
laws  or  canons  for  the  guidance  of  the  celebrant  at  pontifical 
Mass,  and  of  the  ministers  who  serve  at  the  altar,  and  of  the 
faithful  in  the  body  of  the  church,  so  that  all  might  join  in  an 
harmonious  act  of  devotion  in  the  conduct  of  the  divine  mys- 
teries. The  pontifical  Mass  was  supplemented  by  the  Canonical 
Hours,  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Church.  As  the  monks  in  their 
convents,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  united  at  stated  hours 
to  chant  the  psalter  and  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  the  people, 
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instructed  in  the  ways  of  public  prayer,  or  the  clergy^  who  took 
their  place  as  representatives  of  the  faithful  when  these  were 
occupied  in  secular  occupations,  came  to  chant  the  Hours, 
Vespers,  and  Complin.  Such  is  the  custom  still  not  only  in 
monasteries  but  in  many  lay  communities  of  Catholic  Europe. 

The  Solesmes  school  of  Gregorian  chant  is  the  direct  heir 
of  these  traditions  so  far  as  they  have  survived  in  the  monastic 
orders.  Of  these  orders  the  Benedictine  communities  were 
the  first  or  earliest  organized  body  to  teach  and  practise  the 
music  of  the  Church  as  its  constant  and  unvarying  prayer. 
When  we  say  unvarying  prayer,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
exclude  certain  differences  of  interpretation  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing with  solemn  emphasis  the  emotions  called  forth  in  the 
invocations  of  the  liturgy.  There  have  been  and  are  such 
differences,  of  which  the  controversies  of  a  Dom  Pothier  with 
his  brethren  in  past  days  remind  us.  But  the  element  most  es- 
sential is  and  always  will  be  that  the  utterances  of  voice  and 
instrument  in  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church  must  be  those 
of  the  elevation  of  the  heart  in  prayer.  The  organ  itself  is 
merely  what  psaltery  and  harp  were  in  the  Hebrew  Church, 
as  its  language  attests  when  it  uses  the  very  name  of  "  mismor  " 
or  "psalmus"  as  a  meditation  uttered  through  the  voice  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  (stringed)  instrument.  Dom  Moc- 
quereau,  together  with  his  pupil  and  brother  in  religion,  Dom 
Gatard  of  the  Farnborough  community,  represent  tHis  tradition 
and  its  spirit  in  the  purest  and  most  perfect  form  to-day.  Hun- 
dreds of  American  students  of  church  music  have  gone  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  learn  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  Benedictine 
master  the  art  of  rendering  the  chant  of  the  Church,  and 
with  it  the  secret  of  a  new  appreciation  of  the  liturgical  ser- 
vices. It  was  a  fortunate  accessory  to  the  celebration  in  New 
York  to  have  had  such  representatives,  including  their  devoted 
'disciple  Monsieur  Bonnet,  as  active  and  leading  guides  in  the 
demonstration.  No  testimony  could  be  more  assuring  of  the 
success  of  the  work  done  by  the  American  Gregorian  School 
than  that  of  their  tribute  of  candid  admiration. 

III. 

The  early  Gregorian  or  Benedictine  organizers  of  the  liturgi- 
cal music  drew  distinct  lines  between  the  chanters  in  the  sane- 
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tuaiy,  that  is  the  *'  Schola  Cantorum  ",  and  the  congregation. 
Both  were  to  take  part  in  the  chant,  but  each  was  to  have  its 
separate  functions.  There  are  parts  of  the  liturgy  that  require 
special  preparation  because  they  vary  constantly  with  the  offices 
of  each  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  cycle.  Hence  they  are  called 
Proper.  The  crowds  of  the  faithful  cannot  or  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  these  parts.  They  might  know 
them,  but  to  chant  them  would  require  daily  training  and  at- 
tention as  well  as  special  aptitude.  This  training  was  con- 
fined as  a  rule  to  clerics.  They  grouped  themselves  about  the 
altar  to  attend  the  celebrant  in  the  sanctuary.  They  were 
selected  chanters,  whence  the  name  of  "  Schola  Cantorum ", 
and  constituted  the  choir  in  the  liturgical  sense.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  that  the  function  was  not  at  any  time  assigned  to 
women.  Their  sex,  whatever  their  gifts  or  devotion  might  be, 
excludes  them  from  the  offices  of  the  cleric,  just  as  clerics  are 
excluded  from  the  functions  of  secular  life  or  military  service. 
There  is  nothing  inglorious  in  the  distinction,  since  it  is  of 
divine  institution.  It  is  this  and  this  only  that  is  meant  by  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  choirs  of  churches  in  the  liturgical 
worship.  Our  modern  organ-lofts,  with  their  provisions  for 
mixed  choirs,  are  not  a  liturgical  construction ;  they  are  justified 
as  part  of  the  church  in  monasteries  or  in  convents  of  women, 
since  here  the  responses  of  the  Proper  in  the  liturgy  must,  as 
in  cloistered  communities,  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  or- 
der; and  here  women  may  be  rightly  trained  to  the  task  of 
solemn  prayer  in  response  to  the  celebrant  at  the  altar.  They 
ftre  not  privileged  even  then  to  perform  the  solemn  part  in  the 
sanctuary,  to  which  only  clerics  are  admitted. 

But  the  members  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  need  to  know  the 
text  and  the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  service  for  each 
feast  and  Sunday  as  it  is  found  in  the  liturgical  books,  the 
Gradual,  Vesp^eral,  etc.  It  is  not  impossible  nor  difficult  to 
train  boys  or  youths  to  this  service;  but  it  requires  daily  and 
careful  attention.  Priests  are  supposed  to  be  competent  to  un- 
dertake this  training,  as  they  are  assumed  to  be  competent  to 
render  the  chant  of  the  missal  itself  with  dignity  and  correct- 
ness. Where  ordaining  bishops  waive  this  qualification,  the 
priest  is  supposed  to  find  competent  assistance  near  him  if  he 
undertakes  to  celebrate  the  solemn  functions  of  the  liturgy. 
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For  the  rest,  the  faithful  are  all  supposed  to  take  their  part 
in  the  solemn  functions  of  the  Church.  They  are  to  sing,  as  of 
old,  and  as  they  do  in  many  churches  to-day,  in  response  to  the 
prayers  of  the  priest  at  the  altar;  to  chant  the  Mass  as  found 
in  the  common  or  what  is  called  the  Ordinary  because  it  recurs 
constantly  throughout  the  year's  services.  The  Kyrie,  Gloria, 
Credo,  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei — these,  like  the  Tantum  ergo  at 
Benediction,  the  Te  Deum  and  similar  familiar  chants  of  the 
Church  known  to  all  time  and  all  countries  where  the  Catholic 
Church  has  planted  its  preserves,  are  to  be  sung  by  the  faith- 
ful. Although  they  are  Latin  chants,  and  our  people  are  not 
ordinarily  familiar  with  the  Latin  tongue,  it  is  quite  possible  in 
every  well-organized  parish,  through  the  children  in  school,  to 
acquire  these  parts  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  properly 
their  solemn  meaning.  The  Sisters  trained  by  the  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New  York,  under  the  Ward  system,  have 
enabled  a  great  number  of  schools  to  do  this  with  such  admir- 
able results  as  were  witnessed  by  the  singing  of  the  Mass  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Congress.  Three  thousand  children  brought 
from  different  parishes,  with  very  little  immediate  rehearsal 
for  keeping  them  together,  rendered  the  chant  with  extra- 
ordinary precision  and  devotional  inspiration,  despite  the  novel 
surroundings  presented  to  the  little  ones  who  could  not  be 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  their  teachers. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Congress  was  meant  to 
demonstrate  and  did  do  so  magnificently.  What  the  parishes 
of  New  York  were  thus  prepared  to  do,  many  other  parishes 
have  recently  done  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  stimulated 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Sisters  who  received  their  instructions 
from  the  teachers  at  the  Pius  X  normal  school  of  Gregorian 
music. 

It  is  as  members  of  the  congregation  that  women  and  all  who 
have  musical  training  or  gifts  of  voice  and  ear  find  their  lawful 
and  helpful  sphere  of  not  only  serving  the  Church  but  cultivat- 
ing the  grace  of  piety  through  prayer  that  invites  devotion  by 
the  contagion  of  Catholic  worship.  Here  too  the  Congress  has 
proved  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  its  promoters.  Congre- 
gational singing  of  the  Mass  is  heard  and  edifies  the  attendants 
at  a  number  of  churches  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  Paulists,  and  other  orders,  and  in  not  a  few  secular 
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churches  throughout  the  country  where  intelligent  pastoral 
leadership  and  the  will  to  meet  obstacles  and  overcome  them 
have  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation. 

IV. 

The  one  common  objection  to  such  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
pastoral  clergy  is  that  this  chant,  the  following  out  of  a  detailed 
liturgy,  by  a  choir  of  chanters  in  the  sanctuary,  and  by  the 
people,  demands  continuous  training,  and  would  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  a  priest  or  of  some  competent  substitute,  throughout 
the  entire  year.  That  is  quite  true.  But  the  objection  is  not 
Catholic  or  worthy  of  thought  by  any  priest  who  remembers 
that  he  is  ordained  for  the  service  of  the  Church ;  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  on  earth  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
perpetuation  of  religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  that  to  fail 
in  rendering  that  service  as  prayerful  and  solemn  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make  it  and  as  it  is  distinctly  prescribed  by  the  eccles- 
iastical ordinances,  is  to  be  a  negligent  servant  of  the  altar,  and 
unfit  to  hold  the  title  of  **  minister  Christi  et  dispensator  mys- 
teriorum  Dei  ".  If  all  this  has  been  permitted  to  be  neglected, 
it  was  due  solely  to  the  missionary  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  past  in  America,  and  which  still  exist  in  parts  of 
the  United  States.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  every  effort 
should  not  be  made  to  set  aside  the  abuse,  and  introduce  what 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  desires  and  demands  from  us  as  his  loyal 
subjects.  If  Pius  X  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  have 
clearly  stated  the  law  which  regulates  the  proper  carrying-out 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  in  all  parochial  churches  and 
conventual  institutes,  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff  has,  through 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law,  no  less 
distinctly  bound  us  to  make  every  legitimate  effort  toward  the 
erection  of  regular  parishes  where  the  functions  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  made  permanent.  This  means  that  all  our  endeavors 
are  to  be  directed  to  create  houses  of  prayer,  to  build  as  God 
ordained  of  old.  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  where  He  may  be 
worshipped,  not  in  a  temporary  cell  or  tent  but  in  a  sanctuary 
built  on  the  mount  where  the  nations  may  recognize  that  we  are 
the  people  of  His  choice,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
Church  with  an  altar  and  worship  and  liturgy  worthy  of  its 
God ;  where  people  and  priest  unite  in  the  solemn  act  of  prayer 
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day  by  day,  and  in  a  fashion  that  speaks  of  devotion  and  rever- 
ence ;  and  which  banishes  all  that  is  frivolous,  commonplace,  or 
distracting. 

With  the  building  up  of  a  well  regulated  parish  is  combined 
the  organization  of  the  school.  If  the  Sisters  who  teach  our 
parish  schools  are  given  sufficient  encouragement  and  facilities, 
they  will  easily  and  gladly  undertake  to  teach  the  children  the 
chant  of  the  Church,  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  the  regular 
liturgical  congregational  parts.  These  are  not  so  many  and 
varied  as  not  to  be  mastered  with  systematic  teaching.  The 
method  and  practical  hints  with  directions  are,  as  we  said, 
readily  obtained  by  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  New  York 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Sisters  who  cannot  attend 
these  courses  may,  we  understand,  obtain  a  teacher  for  little 
more  than  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  latter.  At  all  events 
they  will  be  helped  in  every  possible  way  if  they  make  known 
their  condition  and  dispositions.  From  the  boys  and  young 
men  it  will  not  be  difficult  in  most  cases  to  make  a  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  chant  the  Proper  and  to  serve  as  the  Schola 
Cantorum.  The  task  can  easily  be  made  one  of  graduation  in 
Christian  Doctrine,  where  a  priest  is  thoroughly  alert  to  the 
business  which  it  behooves  him  to  take  up  in  the  house  of  his 
Father. 

V. 

There  is  a  practical  side,  too,  of  the  matter.  The  training 
of  the  children  of  the  parish  to  take  part  in  the  liturgical  wor- 
ship has  more  than  one  good  effect  in  making  all  our  pastoral 
efforts  for  the  progress  of  the  parish  and  the  benefit  of  souls 
within  it  successful  and  |>ermanent.  We  have  already  spoken 
in  another  place  of  the  disciplinary  benefit  of  music  teaching, 
such  as  is  not  offered  by  any  other  branch  of  the  scholastic 
training.  Besides  that,  it  attaches  the  children  to  the  church 
and  attendance  at  Mass,  since  it  not  only  makes  them  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence  as  set  forth  in  the 
daily  offices,  but  gives  them  a  part  in  their  celebration.  There 
is  a  pride  that  is  healthy  in  the  consciousness  of  being  an  active 
member  of  the  divine  communion,  the  priestly  race  that  offers 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  In  the  next  place 
the  pastor  is  freed  from  those  annoyances  and  expensive  devices 
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involved  in  maintaining  a  mixed  so-called  church  choir.  The 
children  can  do  all  the  singing ;  in  time  it  will  be  done  by  the 
whole  congregation.  There  will  always  be  among  them  leaders, 
precentors,  organists,  who  understand  that  they  must  give  their 
services  to  a  certain  extent  free  because  it  is  part  of  their 
religious  duty.  The  orderly  results  that  naturally  flow  from 
this  spontaneous  service  bring  with  them  zeal  and  real  devotion, 
especially  if  it  be  understood  that  all  this  service  is  prayer  and 
must  be  conducted  as  such.  The  children's  voices  are  them- 
selves an  incentive  to  devotion,  for  there  is  in  them  a  ring  of 
sincerity,  an  absence  of  that  consciousness  which  spells  vanity 
in  those  who  are  performing  a  task  on  artificially  conducted 
methods.  Thus  piety,  order,  economy,  attachment  to  the 
Church  by  an  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  divine  service,  are 
secured,  and  these  most  desirable  qualities  are  perpetuated  in 
the  parish  once  they  have  been  industriously  and  properly  be- 
gun. Surely  all  this  is  worth  much  more  than  can  ever  be 
secured  by  assiduous  preaching,  by  missions  and  expensive  hire 
of  those  attractions  which,  under  the  plea  of  religious  helps, 
are  not  only  a  subtle  danger  to  the  devotion  and  faith  of  our 
people  but  also  a  continual  violation  of  the  designs  and  spirit 
as  well  as  the  law  of  the  Church. 

VI. 

Throughout  these  comments  we  have  spoken  of  the  liturgical 
service  as  exemplified  in  the  recent  Congress,  in  which  the 
chant  of  the  Church  is  nothing  more  than  a  melodious  and 
rhythmic  prayer  by  the  entire  community  of  Christian  wor- 
shippers at  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  at  Vespers. 
The  rhythm  and  the  modulation,  and  the  attentive  coordination 
of  the  thought  and  word  to  the  sentiment  therein  expressed, 
these  are  the  secrets  of  the  special  training  that  distinguishes 
the  liturgical  chant  from  the  time-barred  modern  art.  In  the 
latter  the  musical  composition  rigidly  regulates  and  dominates 
the  thought  and  sentiment,  as  in  the  opera  where  the  libretto 
is  but  the  skeleton  which  the  music  is  to  clothe.  But  in  the 
Gregorian  chant  the  thought  and  the  (Latin)  words,  with  their 
wonderful  subtle  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  be- 
come the  motive  of  the  elevation  toward  God,  not  by  measured 
step  but  by  impulses  of  the  heart  which  are  prayer.     The  learn- 
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ing  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  school  of 
Solesmes,  is  a  training  in  the  religious,  the  spiritual  life. 
Hence  not  every  one  has  the  aptitude  for  it  in  later  years,  nor 
the  appreciation  of  it.  But  to  children,  to  persons  who  give 
themselves  unreservedly  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  God, 
to  the  gifted,  spiritual-minded  artist,  there  come  a  growth  in 
strength  of  soul,  a  devotion,  a  power  of  evangelizing,  which  are 
unknown  to  the  secular  musician. 

VII. 

Nor  are  we  to  think  that  with  the  adoption  of  Gregorian 
chant  for  the  Sunday  or  festal  Mass  and  Vespers,  and  the 
strictly  liturgical  services  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  there  is  to  be 
a  banishing  of  all  those  beautiful  hymns,  those  incentives  to 
devotion  by  musical  dedication  of  voice  and  harp  and  cithern,, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  and  which  do  so  much  to  nourish 
our  devotion  in  the  month  of  May,  at  Christmas  or  at  other 
favorite  feasts.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  the  adornments  that 
rejoice,  that  make  our  service  not  only  obedient  and  orderly  but 
also  grateful  and  happy.  They  are  to  the  liturgical  chant  of 
the  Ordinary  and  Proper  what  the  radiant-colored  windows  in 
our  churches  are  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  tapes- 
tries around  the  "  mensa  novae  legis."  They  help  our  devotion 
and  give  to  the  *'rationable  obsequium  "  of  the  New  Law  the 
"  Cantate  in  jubilatione,''  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
bids  us  ever  to  keep  in  our  hearts  and  voices,  whether  good  or 
ill  befall.  Hence  it  is  well  to  preserve  the  devotional  hymns  so 
dear  to  most  Catholic  hearts.  They  will  be  all  the  more  sweetly 
remembered  when  sung  by  the  trained  voices  and  hearts  of  our 
little  ones  as  a  supplement  to  the  chants  of  the  liturgy. 

VIII 

May  we  not  in  conclusion  sum  up  in  form  of  practical  sugges- 
tions to  pastors  who  are  anxious  to  conform  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  liturgical  law,  what  was  meant  to  be  the  result  of 
the  great  Congress  in  the  Cathedral  of  New  York,  where  only 
a  limited  number  of  priests  in  the  United  States  had  opportunity 
to  attend  and  get  the  inspiration  of  the  demonstration  by  the 
Gregorian  school.     They  are  these : 
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1.  In  the  first  place  make  up  your  mind  that  the  modern 
choir  of  mixed  voices  is  a  deviation  from  the  prescriptions  of 
the  liturgy ;  and  that  it  is  tolerated  by  the  Church  only  as  an 
outcome  of  missionary  limitations  which  made  the  education 
of  a  liturgical  Schola  Cantorum  impossible  during  the  pioneer 
days  of  Catholic  immigration. 

2.  Be  assured  that  it  is  possible,  wherever  there  is  a  parish 
school,  especicdly  when  in  charge  of  religious,  to  train  the  child- 
ren to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  liturgical  choir.  It  will  take 
time;  cause  some  inconveniences;  be  opposed  by  the  "  judges  of 
this  world  "  and  by  helpless  critics  or  indolent  superiors ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  and  will  amply  repay  in  promoting  a  true 
spirit  of  religion  in  the  parish. 

3.  Consult  with  your  bishop,  with  pastors  who  have  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  matter.  Above  all,  take  a  personal 
interest  in  the  subject  of  having  a  liturgical  service  in  your 
church.  Persuade  your  organist  to  do  the  same.  There  is 
a  publication  The  Choirmaster ,  issued  at  a  nominal  price  from 
St.  Charles  Seminary,  O  verb  rook.  Pa.,  which  will  keep  you 
and  the  organist  or  leader  in  touch  with  the  subject.  Get  the 
back  numbers  of  the  magazine — a  suitable  gift  to  any  lover  of 
music  and  of  church  music. 

4.  Get  your  head  teacher  to  inquire  at  the  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  (133rd  Street,  Manhattanville,  New  York)  as  to 
what  he  or  she  should  do.  Or  apply  to  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Mary's,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
for  directions,  books,  charts  etc. 

5.  Lastly,  have  patience.  Results  demand  time.  Do  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  your  teachers,  once  they  have  duly 
taken  it  up.  Wait;  in  the  mean  time  encourage,  praise,  help, 
and  thank  God  for  the  opportunity. 
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WAENINQ  THE  SIOK  OF  APPROAOHING  DEATH. 
A  Problem  in  Pastoral  Theology. 

TEXT  books  of  Moral  and  Pastoral  Theology  frequently 
insist  on  the  paramount  duty  of  the  priest  who  gives  the 
last  sacraments  to  persons  seriously  ill,  to  warn  them  explicitly 
of  approaching  death,  besides  the  implicit  warning  contained  in 
the  very  fact  of  his  administering  the  last  rites.  The  necessity 
and  expediency  of  this  warning  are  supported  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  realization  of  his  critical  condition  will  aid  the 
infirm  person  to  prepare  more  directly,  because  consciously,  for 
his  journey  into  eternity.  Otherwise,  he  may  assume  that  the 
ministration  of  the  last  sacraments  is  due  more  to  the  anxiety 
and  exaggerated  fears  of  relatives  or  persons  in  attendance 
than  to  any  actual  danger. 

As  against  this,  however,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the 
prospect  of  imminent  death  is  often  likely  to  depress  and 
frighten  the  sick.  And  of  course  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  it  may 
influence  unfavorably  their  chances  of  recovery,  and  more 
important  still,  benumb  and  enfeeble  their  faculties  in  the 
matter  of  attention  to  prayer  and  their  spiritual  needs.  Many 
of  the  saints  themselves  have  been  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
death.  Witness  Saint  Andrew  of  Avellino  who,  when  about 
to  die,  trembled  and  with  a  torrent  of  tears  said:  "  Who  knows 
whether  I  shall  be  saved  or  lost?  "  And  Saint  Lewis  Bertrand 
was  so  much  terrified  by  this  thought  that  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear  he  sprang  out  of  bed  saying:  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be  lost."  ^ 
What,  then,  "cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus,"  is  likely  to  be  the 
state  of  apprehension  of  an  unfortunate  sinner  to  whom  the 
intelligence  is  clearly  brought  home  that  he  is  about  to  appear 
before  a  Judge,  "  qui  illuminabit  abscondita  tenebrarum  et 
manifestabit  consilia  cordium  "  ? 

Accordingly  it  is  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wording  of  the  relevant  passages  in  the  Ritual,  and  the  motives 
of  the  Church  that  dictated  them,  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
priest  to  give  the  warning  in  question  in  all  cases ;  or  whether 
it  is  left  to  him  to  give  or  withhold  it,  as  circumstances  render 
expedient. 

1  See  Saint  Alphonsus,  Preparation  for  Death,  Consideration  XIII. 
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Now  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  matter  is  committed  to 
his  discretion  I  think  the  text  of  the  Ritual  (Tit.  V,  cap.  IV. 
N.  10)  ^  may  be  reasonably  quoted:  "  Ubi  vero  periculum 
immineat  Parochus  monebit  aegrotum,  ne  daemonum  astutia, 
neque  medicorum  pollicitationibus,  neque  propinquorum,  aut 
amicorum  blanditiis,  se  ullo  modo  decipi  sinat,  quo  minus  ea, 
quae  ad  animae  salutem  pertinent,  opportune  procuret/'  etc. 
For  it  is  fair  to  contend  that  the  first  and  directive  clause  of 
this  admonition  is  limited  by  the  second — giving  the  reason  for 
it.  So  that  it  is  only  when  the  person  is  liable  to  be  cheated 
into  neglecting  his  spiritual  interests,  by  the  mistaken  and 
cruel  assurances  of  his  doctors  and  friends,  that  the  duty  of 
counteracting  their  folly  devolves  on  the  priest. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
wording  of  this  instruction  to  hold  that  an  invariable  and 
universal  duty  is  laid  on  him  of  giving  warning  of  impending 
death,  lest  in  any  particular  case  the  patient  may  not,  owing 
to  the  causes  mentioned  or  any  other  cause,  give  proper  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  his  soul.  Just  as  in  the  view  of 
many  theologians,^  priests  in  all  circumstances,  in  virtue  of 
the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent:  *  "  Ne  hac  ipsa  occasione 
aliquis  pereat,"  etc.,  could  validly  hear  the  confessions  of  those 
in  danger  of  death;  though  the  contingency  for  which  this 
power  was  given — the  damnation  of  a  soul  through  the  absence 
of  a  regularly  approved  confessor — would  occur  only  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  instances.  And  in  favor  of  a  similarly 
extensive  reading  of  the  regulation  of  the  Ritual,  it  has  to  be 
said  that  the  director  cannot  always  know  when  the  wiles  of 
the  devil,  or  the  foolish  kindness  of  those  in  attendance  on  the 
sick,  may  prejudice  their  salvation  by  inspiring  delusive  hopes 
of  a  speedy  recovery. 

Still  I  think  the  fact  that  the  reasons  for  the  warning  are 
given  in  such  detail  for  the  guidance  of  the  priest,  is  proof 
enough  that  he  is  constituted  the  judge  of  their  presence  or 
absence,  or,  at  least,  of  their  effect  on  his  client;  and  so  that 
he  may  act  on  his  own  observation  in  giving  the  last  Sacra- 

2  Mechlin  Ed.  (1909). 

3  See  Lehmkuhl,  Theologia  Mordis,  II,  n.  508  (nth  Ed.).  This  is  certain 
under  the  Code,  can,  882. 

*  Sess.  14,  cap.  7. 
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ments  without  calling  special  attention  to  the  danger  of  death 
in  the  case,  should  he  deem  this  expedient. 

Many  sick  people,  of  course,  look  for,  and  treasure  up,  any 
hints  that  are  dropped  by  those  about  them  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  likely  to  recover.  But  it  is  only  a  very  limited  class 
that  will  be  allured  into  so  building  on  these  ho|>es  as  to  neglect 
the  Sacraments.  Persons  of  this  kind  are  most  probably  those 
who  have  led  consistently  sinful  or  careless  lives,  and  who  have 
not  on  their  deathbed  and  perhaps  never  had  any  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  terrible  issues  of  the  Judgment;  and  of  the 
supreme  importance,  with  a  view  to  it,  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost 
the  last  few  hours  or  days  of  life  to  receive  the  Sacraments, 
and  perform  the  other  exercises  of  devotion  mentioned  in 
the  Ritual. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  persons  with  a  bad  or 
indifferent  record  of  this  sort,  need  no  devil  or  false  friend  to 
lull  them  with  false  hopes  of  recovery  into  a  fatal  sense  of 
security.  And  nothing  can  be  more  effective  as  an  external 
grace  than  the  warning  in  question,  in  tearing  away  from  their 
eyes  the  mask  which  has  been  woven  of  habits  of  sin,  apathy, 
and  the  neglect  of  God's  calls,  and  which  conceals  from  them 
the  state  of  their  souls  and  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the 
Almighty  Judge. 

In  the  case  of  normal  Catholics,  however,  usually  a  vivid 
and  ready  apprehension  of  God's  wrath  is  not  necessary  to 
make  them  receive  the  Sacraments  with  the  necessary  dis- 
positions. And  if  it  be  not,  I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  have 
recourse  to  it,  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  their  minds,  and 
preventing  them  from  concentrating  on  their  usual  practices  of 
devotion,  or  additional  ones  with  the  help  of  their  director. 

But  if  a  warning  is  necessary,  and  does  not  prove  sufficient, 
we  are  told  ^  in  the  instruction  next  to  that  already  quoted, 
that  the  clergy  are  not  to  despair,  but  that  their  exhortations, 
and  even  those  of  the  laity,  are  to  be  directed  to  bend  the 
patient's  stubborn  will,  even  at  the  last  moment,  under  the 
sweet  yoke  of  Christ.  They  are  to  insist  especially  on  the 
danger  of  losing  eternal  salvation,  and  incurring  the  punish- 
ments of  hell.     But  these  threats  are  to  be  always  coupled  with 

«Tit.  V,  cap.  4,  n.  II. 
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a  reminder  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  calling  the  sinner  to 
repentance,  and  always  prepared  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  heart. 

There  is  a  recommendation  also  in  the  same  place  that 
public  and  private  prayers  should  be  sought  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. But  if  prayers  that  are  public,  in  the  popular  sense 
of  being  offered  by  the  faithful  generally,  are  asked  at  all, 
this  should  be  done  only  in  circumstances  where  no  reflection 
is  made  on  the  dispositions  of  the  patient.  Nothing  of  course 
could  be  better  than  soliciting  prayers  that  are  public,  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  official  prayer  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  the 
Divine  Office,  except  alone  the  offering  of  Holy  Mass. 

Another  set  of  circumstances  where  the  sick  person  should 
be  made  to  realize  unmistakably  the  probability  of  his  death, 
is  mentioned  in  number  1 7  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Ritual. 
The  direction  given  here  is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  illness  be 
serious,  the  priest  should  advise  his  client  that  he  ought,  while 
he  has  the  use  of  his  faculties, 

(a)  to  settle  his  affairs  and  make  his  will; 

(b)  to  restore  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  him; 

(c)  and  make  provision  according  to  his  means  for  secur- 
ing the  deliverance  of  his  soul  from  Purgatory. 

Now,  as  is  evident,  these  reasons  for  bringing  death  or  un- 
consciousness clearly  before  the  patient  do  not  hold  in  all 
cases.  For  he  may  have  already  made  his  will ;  he  may  have 
no  property;  or  the  civil  law  regulating  an  intestate's  estate 
may  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  his  assets.  Again,  as 
the  Ritual  itself  warns  us — and  as  we  know  from  everyday 
experience — it  is  only  with  great  caution  that  any  suggestion 
should  be  made  of  donating  money  for  the  celebration  of 
Masses  or  for  charity,  of  which  the  priest  himself  may  be  a 
beneficiary.  And  clearly  there  would  be  no  call  at  all  to 
touch  on  this  subject,  if  the  relatives  or  friends  could  be  counted 
on  not  to  forget  the  patient  after  his  decease. 

One  of  the  instructions  ®  of  the  Ritual  that  is  not  compatible, 
or  at  any  rate  in  harmony,  with  the  view  of  those  who  insist 
on  the  patient's  attention  being  always  specially  called  to  the 
danger  of  death,  is  that  according  to  which  the  priest  is  to 

®  Ibidem,  n.  7. 
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exhort  the  sick  to  bear  their  sufferings  patiently,  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  sent  by  God  with  a  view  to  their  amending  their 
lives  and  characters :  "  Infirmitatis  poenas,  tamquam  paternam 
Dei  visitationem  patienter  ferat,  et  ad  salutem  suam  provenisse 
credat,  ut  vitam  moresque  suos  melius  instituat." 

Again  in  the  same  chapter  ^  the  priest  is  directed  to  advise 
the  sick  person  to  go  to  the  church  in  the  event  of  his  re- 
covery, in  order  to  thank  God;  to  go  to  Holy  Communion; 
and  to  lead  a  better  life  for  the  future. 

Furthermore,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  Church  wishes  us 
to  keep  the  idea  of  recovery  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
sick,  from  the  fact  that  in  four  ^  of  the  five  extracts  from  the 
Gospels  to  be  read  for  their  benefit,  bodily  cures  are  recorded 
as  wrought  by  our  Blessed  Lord,  or  as  promised  by  Him  at  the 
intercession  of  His  ministers. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  this  view 
is  that,  if  the  patient  understood  them,  all  of  the  first  and  third 
prayers  recited  after  Extreme  Unction  has  been  given,  is  cal- 
culated to  foster  in  his  mind  confidence  that  he  will  recover, 
and  that  God  will  restore  him  to  the  Church  "  cum  omni  de- 
siderata prosperitate  ". 

Representative  theologians,  too,  I  think  may  be  easily  quoted 
as  being  in  favor  of  our  showing  this  tenderness  for  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  poor  sick  persons  in  our  intercourse  with  them. 
Thus,  Saint  Alphonsus  in  treating  of  the  administration  of 
Holy  Viaticum  ^  says  that  the  ordinary  form  may  be  used  if 
it  be  foreseen  that  the  words,  "Accipe  f rater  ",  etc.,  would  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  depression  in  the  recipient. 
And  the  same  reluctance  to  bring  a  person,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face  with  death  is  evidenced  in  the  Saint's  Praxis  Confessarii. 
For  in  N.  231  he  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the  priest,  having 
mentioned  the  subject  of  confession,  to  exhort  the  patient  to 
put  all  his  hope  in  God,  who  is  able  to  restore  him  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health  if  this  should  be  His  Holy  Will.  Never- 
theless the  priest  must  gradually  bring  home  to  him  the  fact 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  death;  especially  if  he  has  reason  to 

7N.  17. 

8  Matt.  8:5-13;  Mark  16:14-18;  Luke  4:38-40;  John  5 :  i-H- 

^  Theologia  Moralis,  de  Euch.,  n.  285. 
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think  that  this  is  being  concealed  from  him  by  his  friends  or 
his  medical  advisers. 

However,  the  Saint  advises  that,  as  soon  as  his  danger  has 
been  realized,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  sweeten  the  bitter, 
but  necessary,  medicine  we  have  given,  by  reminding  him  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  prudent  person  to  take  certain  contingencies 
into  consideration ;  that  making  his  confession  may  restore  his 
bodily  health ;  that  in  fact  cases  are  on  record  where  an  imme- 
diate recovery  followed  on  confession,  even  when  medical 
remedies  had  proved  unavailing.  And  in  the  next  number 
Saint  Alphonsus  says  that  if  the  sick  person  pleads  for  a  delay 
of  a  day  or  two,  he  should  be  humored  to  this  extent,  unless 
of  course  his  death  or  the  paralysis  of  his  faculties  be  imminent. 

Another  authority  teaching  practically  the  same  is  Renter,^** 
who  directs  the  priest  to  point  out  to  the  sick  the  advantages 
of  confession :  "  ostendendo  banc  conferre  ad  animi  quietem, 
animo  autem  quieto  facilius  recuperari  corporis  sanitatem, 
quam  animus  sollicitus  impediat;  morbos  saepe  esse  nuntios, 
quibus  indicet  Deus,  cupere  se,  ut  penitus  ad  Eum  nos  con- 
vertamus  ".  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  patient  is 
obdurate,  the  priest  should  warn  him  seriously  of  his  danger, 
"si  forte  alii  non  audeant  .  .  .  ut  disponat  domui  suae." 
Later  on  he  returns  to  the  subject  and  teaches  that,  *'  si  aeger 
laborat  mala  persuasione,  propter  unctionem  actum  esse  de 
sanitate  recuperanda,  haec  illi  est  eximenda."  ^^ 

This  reserve  and  delicacy  in  dwelling  on  the  near  approach 
of  death,  outside  exceptional  cases,  seem  to  be  inculcated  by  the 
Ritual  and  many  theologians,  and  appeal  to  our  experience  not 
only  of  the  debilitated  physical  powers,  but  in  a  majority  of 
instances  of  the  gloomy  mental  outlook,  of  sick  people.  For 
every  priest  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  them  knows  that 
faith  in  a  future  life  and  hope  in  God  are  often  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  their  case;  so  that  to  obtrude  the  almost  overwhelming 
thought  of  the  near  approach  of  death  may  be  to  exhaust  the 
patient's  stock  of  courage  and  hope  already  so  depleted  by  his 
low  vitality,  and  perhaps  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  who  is 
very  likely  to  be  active  at  such  a  crisis. 

^^  Neo-Confessarius  (Lehmkuhl's  ed.),  n.  209   (5). 
^^  Italics  mine. 
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It  is  now  time  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  opposite  view : 
that  according  to  which  the  patient,  if  he  is  in  the  proximate 
danger  of  death,  and  does  not  realize  this,  must  be  apprised 
of  it  in  all  circumstances.  And  in  the  first  place,  even  though 
it  be  admitted  that  any  particular  instruction  in  the  Ritual 
does  not  impose  such  an  invariable  duty,  it  may  be  contended 
that  this  is  in  accordance  with  its  spirit;  and  that  a  faithful 
compliance  with  its  recommendations  and  precepts  as  a  whole 
is  impossible  unless  the  priest  tells  the  sick  of  their  dangerous 
condition,  and  disabuses  their  minds  of  hopes  and  assur- 
ances that  would  easily  outlive  the  bare  reception  of  the  last 
Sacraments. 

.  For  instance,  before  ^^  giving  Extreme  Unction  the  minister 
of  it  is  advised  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  hearten  and 
streng^then  the  patient,  and  to  focus  his  thoughts  and  desires 
on  eternal  life.  And  after  ^^  administering  it,  he  is  told  that  it 
would  be  well  to  give  some  few  words  of  instruction,  "  quibus 
infirmus  ad  moriendum  in  Domino  confirmetur  et  ad  fugandas 
daemonum  tentationes  roboretur  ". 

Again,  before  he  gets  the  Ajyostolic  Blessing,  the  patient  is 
to  be  instructed  and  exhorted,  so  that  he  may  bear  cheerfully 
the  pains  and  sufferings  due. to  his  illness,  and  may  offer  him- 
self to  God  as  a  victim,  willing  to  suffer  whatever  He  may 
send,  even  death  itself,  in  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  his  past 
life."  And  in  the  next  number  we  find  a  second  time  the 
instruction  already  given  in  connexion  with  Extreme  Unction, 
to  the  effect  that  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  raise  the 
patient's  heart  from  earthly  affairs,  and  to  fix  all  his  affections 
on  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

The  thought  of  imminent  death  is,  as  may  be  anticipated, 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  directions  given  to  the  priest  in 
the  chapter,  "  Ordo  Commendationis  animae,"  dealing  with 
the  case  of  those  who  are  actually  dying.  Thus  the  prayer 
"  Proficiscere,  anima  Christiana,  etc.",  if  the  sick  understand 
it;  and  the  litany  and  the  lighting  of  the  candle  will,  if  the 
sick  are  conscious,  of  necessity  make  them  clearly  aware  of  their 
real  condition. 

12  Tit  V,  cap.  2,  n.  4. 

13  Ibidem,  n.  13. 

1*  Ibidem,  cap.  VI,  n.  3.  ;  ^  i 
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Waiving  authority,  and  considering  the  matter  on  the  ground 
of  what  is  reasonable,  the  patrons  of  the  strict  procedure  may 
remind  us  that  forewarned  is  forearmed;  and  that  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  for  us  to  fall  suddenly  or  unexpectedly — even 
though  we  be  ready — into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  They 
can  also  pit  their  experience  against  that  of  others,  and  claim 
that,  though  the  thought  of  impending  death  may  for  a  moment 
make  the  sick  depressed  and  uneasy,  it  will  quickly  be  the 
means  of  rallying  their  powers,  and  stimulating  them  to  hate 
sin  in  a  degree  they  would  not  do,  unless  they  realized  that 
the  ordeal  of  the  Judgment  was  at  hand. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  state  the  respective  reasons  for 
the  two  views  in  question  as  fully  as  I  could.  But  I  may  say 
that  personally  I  have  been  so  impressed  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  by  what  others  have  told  me,  that,  outside  the  two 
cases  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  prepare  for  tlie  Sacra- 
ments, and  those  who  are  obliged  to  settle  their  temporal  af- 
fairs, I  am  very  reluctant  to  bring  the  danger  of  immediate 
death  directly  and  designedly  before  the  minds  of  the  sick. 
All  know  that  one  who  brings  to  them  the  first  tidings  of 
death — whether  he  be  doctor  or  clergyman — is  too  often  re- 
garded afterward  ivith  aversion,  and  so  has  his  ministrations 
prejudiced  to  some  extent.  Accordingly  as  a  rule  I  make  a 
point,  where  there  is  any  hope  of  recovery,  of  reminding  the 
patient  of  the  teaching  of  the  Ritual  that  the  last  rites,  and 
Extreme  Unction  especially,  are  calculated  favorably  to  af- 
fect the  course  of  the  illness. 

It  is  true  in  the  case  of  some  specially  favored  souls  who, 
even  though  they  will  never  be  raised  to  the  altars  of  the 
Church,  have  led  the  lives  of  saints,  that  the  news  of  their 
death  is  hailed  as  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ".  To  them 
"  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain  ".  They  realize  that 
they  are  dying  in  the  Lord,  and  that  for  the  future  they  may 
rest  from  their  labors.  They  are  so  supported  by  the  hand  of 
God  that  the  torment  of  death  does  not  touch  them,  and 
they  can  feel  and  say :  "  In  peace,  in  the  selfsame  I  will  sleep 
and  I  will  rest."  The  blessing  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  death 
of  this  kind  is  doubtless  also  often  vouchsafed  to  those  who 
during   their   lives    practised    some    special    devotion    to   the 
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Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  or  to  her  Spouse  Saint  Joseph,  the 
patron  of  a  happy  death/^ 

But  where  it  is  probable  that  the  patient,  owing  to  natural 
timidity,  or  an  overpowering  sense  of  God's  justice,  or  any 
other  reason,  instead  of  having  his  devotion  stimulated  as  a 
result  of  the  certainty  of  approaching  death,  will  become  un- 
nerved and  depressed,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  use  some  cir- 
cumspection in  our  words  and  actions.  For  by  taking  a  little 
care  the  regulations  of  the  Ritual  can  usually  be  carried  out 
without  emphasizing  their  danger  to  the  sick,  or  dispelling 
any  merciful  hopes  they  may  entertain  of  recovery. 

David  Barry. 

Limerick,  Ireland. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  AN  EX-PSELATE. 
Rome  and  Wine. 

RETURNING  this  morning  from  a  visit  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  drop  in  occasionally  to  warm  up  my  heart  to 
sympathy  with  the  miseries  of  my  fellows,  I  encountered  at 
our  street  door  a  crowd  of  children  who  were  merrily  dancing 
about  an  Italian  '^^musicone"  with  his  hurdy-gurdy.  The 
gliding  melody  of  Ah,  che  la  morte  ognora  always  awakens 
sentimental  echoes  in  me,  and  so  I  gave  the  man  a  coin,  which 
moved  him  to  lift  his  calahrese  in  graceful  recognition. 

I  believe  there  is  no  word  in  the  Tuscan  tongue  for  "  organ- 
grinder  " ;  and  yet  we  associate  the  occupation  habitually  with 
the  swarthy  sons  of  Italy.  In  sooth,  the  Italian  no  more  deems 
his  playing  a  "  grinding  "  than  a  Yankee  regards  the  barber's 
pole  with  its  tri-color  as  a  profession  of  patriotism. 

When  I  asked  the  man  from  what  part  of  Italy  he  hailed,  he 
promptly  answered  "  Roma !  "  I  suspect  that  he  lied  to  please 
me,  for  his  face  strongly  suggested  the  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian 
type. 

On  entering  the  hall  I  heard  Ella,  my  sister,  repeat  the 
Miserere  passage  from  the  fourth  act  of  Verdi's  matchless 
romance. 

15  See  Saint  Alphonsus,  Glories  of  Mary,  chap.  IV,  sect.  2;  also  The  Foot 
cf  the  Cross  (Faber),  p.  405. 
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"  Do  you  remember  your  last  visit  to  the  convent  while  I 
was  at  school  in  Rome?"  she  said  when  she  had  finished  play- 
ing and  closed  the  instrument.  "  The  contessina  recited  from 
//  Trovatore  for  your  farewell.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream 
of  beautiful  days  and  scenes.  How  I  long  to  go  back  once 
more,  and  look  down  from  the  Pincian  over  the  city  at  eve, 
while  a  thousand  bells  ring  out  their  harmonious  '  Buona 
Paqua  *." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  I  answered,  "  of  a  letter  which  Father 
Melody  read  me  last  evening  from  our  old  friend,  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Rose's,  who  has  been  spending  the  Easter  holidays  in 
Rome.  It  is  an  altogether  new  experience  to  him,  for  he 
never  before  got  beyond  the  south  of  Ireland." 

She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  You  ask  how  he  likes  it?  Not  much.  Of  course,  he  saw 
the  Holy  Father  and  St.  Peter's  and  the  Coliseum,  and  all  that 
is  in  the  guide-book.  But  he  said  that  the  shopkeepers  of 
devotional  articles  cheat  him  when  he  is  without  a  cicerone. 
And  when  as  a  precaution  he  takes  a  guide,  he  finds  that  both 
cicerone  and  hawker  have  cheated  him  in  the  end.  If  he  takes 
a  cab,  being  careful  to  make  an  advance  agreement  according 
to  the  printed  tariff,  the  driver  is  apt  to  charge  double.  The 
porter  of  the  hotel  who  is  called  as  interpreter  and  arbiter 
explains  that  the  tariff  is  indeed  only  five  lire,  but  that  the 
ordinary  road  was  obstructed  and  the  vehicle  had  to  make  a 
detour  which  exhausted  the  weary  horse.  The  vicar  also 
complains  of  the  wine.  He  says  it  is  vinegar  pure  and  simple, 
and  looks  it.  At  Tivoli,  remembering  his  Horatian  odes,  he 
asked  the  hotelman  for  Falernian.  It  was  sour.  Then  he 
tried  the  famous  Chianti  about  which  he  had  heard  the  Roman 
students  rave,  and  someone  has  told  him  that  if  he  wanted 
good  wine  always  to  take  the  "  vino  del  paese  ".  Well,  it 
was  all  the  same,  red  or  white,  it  tasted  to  him  like  spoiled 
cider.  To  prove  that  it  was  not  wine  he  held  it  against  the 
light — it  was  musty.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  come  home, 
with  his  medals  and  beads  for  which  he  got  the  Pope's  blessing ; 
though  he  paid  too  much  for  them." 

Ella  laughed.  She  knows  the  Vicar  and  his  tastes,  for  he 
had  often,  when  at  our  table,  expressed  similar  opinions  re- 
garding Moselle  and  the  fine  Marcobrunner  sent  to  us  directly 
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from  Wiesbaden.  The  difference  between  dry  and  fruity  wines 
is  a  hidden  matter  to  his  palate,  except  in  so  far  as  it  spells 
sour  and  sweet. 

At  this  moment  my  friend  Antrim  came  in.  I  like  the 
doctor,  and  pray  for  his  return  to  the  faith  which  he  lost  dur- 
ing his  medical  studies  abroad.  But  the  topic  of  religion  is  a 
delicate  one  to  mention  in  his  hearing.  I  purposely  avoid  it 
unless  the  subject  is  introduced  by  him  or  flows  necessarily 
from  the  conversation. 

"  We  are  discussing  tastes  in  wine,"  I  said  after  we  had 
exchanged  greetings.  "  Father  Maguire,  the  Vicar,  as  we 
call  him,  whom  you  know,  has  been  in  Rome,  and  is  much 
displeased  at  the  lack  of  fervor  in  the  Italian  brands  or  blends 
of  wine.  He  says  he  paid  for  Falernian  and  got  vinegar.  I 
imagine  his  tastes  have  been  influenced  by  our  sweet  Cali- 
fornia wine  which  he  insists  on  using  for  Mass." 

"  With  all  due  respect  to  your  clerical  order,  I  should  say 
that  Vicar  Maguire  is  a  fool.  He  went  to  Bedford  Springs 
last  summer  to  get  rid  of  his  rheumatism,  as  he  likes  to  call  his 
gout;  and  now  he  goes  abroad  to  get  more  of  it." 

"  Oh  well,"  I  replied,  "  don't  be  too  hard  on  him.  Doctor. 
He  has  been  suffering  purgatory  these  ten  years  or  more,  with 
his  aches,  whatever  you  may  name  them.  He  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  seeking  relief  by  travel.  He  is  probably  in  Ireland 
by  this  time." 

"  He  is  traveling  in  the  wrong  way  to  get  relief.  The  idea 
of  abusing  the  Roman  '  chianti ' !  It's  the  very  thing  he  ought 
to  look  for,  unless  he  were  to  make  up  his  mind  to  drink 
nothing  but  water,  which  would  help  him  enormously  and  save 
him  money.  It  is  his  palate  that  he  worships,  not  his  health. 
He  has  no  right  nor  reason  to  drink  port  or  sherry,  as  I  know 
he  will  do,  despite  his  doctor's  warning.  For  an  American, 
in  our  climate,  it  is  simply  poison  or  at  best  medicine." 

"  How  now,  Doctor,  have  you  turned  temperance  advocate? 
I  have,  ever  since  your  return  from  France,  been  particular 
to  keep  a  choice  assortment  of  claret  for  your  special  benefit 
when  you  honor  us  at  dinner.  Am  I  to  replace  my  next 
order  by  unadulterated  grape  juice  or  cider,  since  I  know  yoti 
disdain  ApoUinaris  and  ginger  ale  ?  " 
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"  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  shall  stick  to  the 
St.  Julien  and  Sauteme  which  the  Transatlantic  Company  has 
in  stock.  It  cheers  convivial  spirits  in  a  human  way.  As  for 
your  hospitality,  it  has,  I  frankly  confess,  a  distinct  attraction 
for  me.  However,  I  should  be  moved  to  seek  your  company 
even  if  you  lived  in  a  desert.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  a  crime 
against  home  and  country  for  an  American  to  drink  as  a 
regular  beverage  Sherry,  Tokay,  Madeira,  especially  that 
atrocious  Malmsey,  not  to  speak  of  Cyprus,  or  rum." 

"  You  forget  Port  and  Champagne,  which  you  allow  to  your 
anemic  patients,  I  dare  say.  But  why  are  such  wines  con- 
demned, when  the  Lord  provides  them  for  man's  use  as  bever- 
age. I  take  it  that,  apart  from  excess  in  quantity,  these 
fervid  wines  have  been  considered  legitimate  aliment  from 
time  immemorial." 

''  Each  thing  in  its  own  place.  The  Eskimo  dons  bearskin 
because  a  burnous,  though  it  suits  the  Arab,  would  turn  him 
to  ice.  The  indigenous  growth  of  plant-life  indicates  Its 
purpose.  Hence  the  '  vino  del  paese  '  is  the  best  and  healthiest 
beverage  everywhere,  if  properly  used.  The  grape  culti- 
vated in  the  Eastern  United  States  yields  as  a  rule  only  dry 
wines.  It  contains  less  sugar  and  less  alcohol  than  our 
California  products.  What  viticulturists  call  Hermitage, 
Sauterne,  Rhine  wine,  Chianti,  or  Claret,  are  wines  of  native 
growth  which,  if  rightly  used,  stimulate  and  serve  as  tonics, 
without  creating  a  propensity  to  gout,  or  producing  kidney 
and  liver  troubles.  The  demand  of  fruity  wines  with  us  is 
abnormal.  Priests  who  imagine  they  cannot  stand  a  tart  wine 
for  altar  service,  because  the  acid  sours  their  stomachs,  use 
sugary  brands  which  bring  on  diabetes  and  kindred  compli- 
cations, far  more  hurtful  in  the  end  than  a  temporary  accu- 
mulation of  acids  causing  occasional  rheumatic  pain.  Your 
bishops  in  the  United  States  would  be  wise  if  they  made  a  law 
that  only  dry  wines  should  be  used  for  sacramental  purposes. 
It  would  protect  the  health  of  their  priests,  and  diminish  in- 
cidentally the  practice  of  adulteration  freely  resorted  to  by 
manufacturers  who  are  compelled  to  please  the  fastidious  tastes 
of  their  patrons." 

"  But  I  understand  that  adulteration  or  doctoring  is  not 
confined  to  the  production  of  sweet  wines.     Indeed  I  am  told 
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that  the  process  of  retaining  the  sugar  content  in  our  fruity 
wines  is  not  at  all  due  to  admixture,  but  to  a  natural  process  of 
arresting  the  fermentation  by  exposing  the  wine  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat  during  the  maturing  period." 

"  That  process  is  used  in  parts  of  France.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  extensively  practised  by  the  viticulturists  in  California 
or  elsewhere  in  America.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is 
adulteration  in  most  of  the  ordinary  table  wines  since  these 
are  expected  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  palatableness  and 
clarity.  The  truest  wines  are  probably  the  mellow  tart  brands, 
even  when  they  lack  transparency  or  clarity  to  the  ordinary 
observer.     In  fact  I  distrust  your  '  clear  '  wine  most." 

"  You  surprise  me  when  you  say  lacking  in  clarity.  Is  not 
albumen  an  easy  and  safe  clarifier,  commonly  used  by  wine 
makers?" 

*'  So  it  is.  But  it  does  not  produce  that  transparency  which 
is  demanded  by  many  of  your  so-called  connoisseurs  as  a  pre- 
manent  condition  of  unsophisticated  grape  juice.  I  recall  one 
of  your  men  at  a  fraternal  banquet  holding  up  what  had  been 
previously  proclaimed  as  an  impK)rted  French  white  wine,  and 
admiring  the  brilliant  amber  color  as  if  it  were  a  proof  of 
genuineness.  I  happened  to  know  the  brand.  Its  clarity  was 
an  indication  of  its  adulteration.  True  grape  wine,  produced 
without  chemical  manipulation,  is  hardly  at  any  time  quite 
clear.  The  continual  precipitation  which  takes  place  in  such 
wines  begets  a  partial  opalescence  and  prevents  perfect  trans- 
parency. The  admired  brilliancy  is  a  result  of  treatment  with 
mineral  salts  or  acids.  Even  your  dry  sherry  will  often  be 
found  to  contain  free  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid." 

*'  Has  this  treatment,  when  applied  to  dry  wines,  any  hurt- 
ful effect  on  the  drinker?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Yes,  at  least  in  cases  where  there  is  a  predisposition  in  the 
organism  to  any  of  the  lithic-acid  diseases.  The  substitution 
of  sulphuric  in  place  of  tartaric  acid,  often  resorted  to  because 
it  obtains  a  brilliancy  not  lost  by  age  or  the  variations  of 
climate  and  temperature,  causes  not  infrequently  fatal  spasms 
accompanied  by  most  trying  tortures.  Sulphate  of  potash  is 
easily  soluble,  and  hence  not  thrown  down  by  change  in 
temperature  nor  by  the  increased  alcoholic  content  due  to 
fermentation.     It  thus  stores  up  in  the  body  of  the  drinker  a 
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precipitant  of  lithic  acid  which  becomes  the  source  of  stone, 
gravel,  gout,  or  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Such  symptoms 
may  of  course  be  due  to  other  elements,  as  in  the  adulteration 
of  foodstuffs  generally.  Physicians  are  not  always  alive  to 
this  fact  and  as  a  rule  allow  their  patients  to  use  dry  or  acid 
wines,  under  the  generally  correct  assumption  that  the  limited 
alcoholic  and  sugar  content  of  dry  wines  presents  no  danger  to 
their  patients.  I  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject  with  a  col- 
league some  time  ago  who  called  me  into  consultation.  There 
was  a  decanter  of  dry  sherry  on  the  table  in  the  sickroom,  and 
I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  allowed  it.  He  answered  yes,  since 
the  patient  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  freely ;  and  this  was 
a  dry  wine,  exceptionally  clear.  On  tasting  the  wine  I  ex- 
pressed my  doubt.  The  next  time  I  took  with  me  a  tiny  flask 
of  chloride  of  barium,  poured  a  little  of  it  into  a  glass  con- 
taining the  wine  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  The  result 
showed  a  precipitate  which  made  the  doctor  quake  and 
promptly  order  the  removal  of  the  sherry." 

I  was  glad  we  had  been  using  a  somewhat  tart  wine  for 
Mass.  Some  of  my  neighbors  disapproved  of  it  as  "  gouty  ". 
Sweet  things  are  not  always  healthy  things. 

Ella  had  been  listening  to  our  talk.  She  knew  the  Doctor 
was  fond  of  his  cups;  but  he  seemed  to  discriminate.  When 
he  was  gone  she  said:  "  Dr.  Antrim  is  brutally  frank,  but  he 
dislikes  compromises,  and  I  suppose  if  you  want  to  remedy  an 
evil  you  must  give  it  its  right  name."  The  remark  recalled  a 
lecture  I  had  heard  by  Professor  James,  the  psychologist,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  mental  ingenuity  of  people  to  find 
sound  reasons  for  wrongdoing.  "  How  many  excuses,"  he 
said,  **  does  the  man  who  indulges  his  preferences  find  when 
temptation  comes.  Take  the  drunkard,  for  example.  It  is 
a  new  brand  of  liquor  which  the  interests  of  intellectual  culture 
in  such  matters  oblige  him  to  test.  Or  since  it  is  poured  out^ 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  waste  it,  or  others  are  drinking  and  it  would 
be  churlish  to  refuse;  or  it  is  but  to  enable  him  to  sleep,  or 
just  to  get  through  this  job  of  work;  or  it  isn't  drinking,  it  is 
because  he  feels  so  cold :  or  it  is  Christmas  day ;  or  it  is  a  means 
of  stimulating  him  to  make  a  more  powerful  resolution  to 
abstain  than  he  has  hitherto  made;  or  it  is  just  this  once,  and 
once  doesn't  count,  and  so  on — it  is  in  fact  anything  you  like 
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except  being  a  drunkard.  That  is  the  conception  that  will  not 
stay  before  the  poor  soul's  attention,  until  he  faces  the  abomin- 
able fact  in  giving  it  the  right  name  and  keeping  it  unwaver- 
ingly present  to  his  mind  as  a  saving  moral  act/' 

I  resolved  to  use  for  Mass  wine  such  brands  only  as  were 
made  under  the  supervision  of  some  conscientious  priest,  and 
not  to  let  the  taste  or  apparent  clarity  influence  my  judgment 
in  the  matter. 

A  Bit  OF  Higher  (Biblical)  Criticism. 

We  had  an  exciting  Clerical  Conference  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Unfortunately  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
commotion.  One  of  our  young  priests,  a  Roman  student  who 
had  acquitted  himself  with  much  credit  at  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda,  gave  the  customary  dissertation  which  follows  the 
"  Exhortatio "  by  a  senior  priest.  His  topic  was  Biblical 
Criticism.  As  he  had  at  one  time  been  a  pupil  of  mine,  and 
knew  that  I  was  interested  in  Scriptural  studies,  he  had  con- 
sulted me  about  his  essay.  His  thesis  was  well  defended  and 
he  brought  out  with  special  force  the  point  that  the  integrity, 
authorship,  and  authenticity  of  the  Biblical  books  could  not  be 
properly  estimated  apart  from  Catholic  tradition.  He  showed 
that  the  method  of  the  so-called  higher  critics  in  appealing  to 
purely  internal  evidence  was  unreliable  and  often  misleading,' 
-since  the  canons  of  literary  and  strictly  historical  criticism 
could  not  consistently  be  applied  to  the  sacred  writings,  the 
preservation  as  well  as  the  composition  of  which  were  gov- 
erned by  motives  different  from  and  superior  to  those  which 
influence  the  keeping  of  world  annals. 

Among  the  illustrations  which  he  used  to  strengthen  his 
argument  he  cited  the  erroneous  and  divergent  judgments 
passed  about  eighty  years  ago  by  so-called  expert  critics  upon 
a  certain  story  known  in  its  English  version  as  The  Amber 
Witch.  This  book  had  been  composed  and  published  by  a 
Protestant  minister  in  Germany  who  pretended  that  he  had 
found  the  MS.  among  some  long-forgotten  documents  in  his 
church.  His  purpose  was  to  test  the  ability  of  the  famous 
philological  and  critical  school  at  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
whose  representatives  had  done  much  to  discredit  the  origin 
of  the  New  Testament  writings.     These  professors,  founders  of 
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the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Baur,  pretended  to  be  able  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
inspired  writings  were  nothing  more  than  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  traditional  folklore,  legend,  and  popular  wisdom, 
most  of  which  could  be  traced  to  its  true  sources  by  a  process 
of  philological,  historical,  and  ethical  inquiry  on  the  lines  of 
exact  criticism. 

At  the  end  of  the  dissertation,  which  was  attentively  received 
by  the  assembled  clergy,  our  venerable  Dean,  who  is  known  to 
be  a  shrewd  examiner  of  the  clergy,  asked,  "  Who  or  what 
is  the  story  of  the  Amber  Witch  ?  ''  In  reply  the  speaker  stated 
that  it  was  a  book  by  a  certain  Pastor  Meinhold,  written 
originally  in  German,  but,  he  believed,  translated  into  English, 
It  dealt  with  the  story  of  a  witch  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  in  Germany.  He  confessed  that  he  had  not  read  the 
book,  but  had  taken  the  fact  on  good  authority — and  here  my 
young  friend  turned  to  me,  as  if  to  appeal  for  verification  of 
his  testimony. 

Before  I  could  speak  a  word  to  confirm  the  incident,  Father 
Mark  Digby  was  on  his  feet,  and,  evidently  much  excited,  said : 
"  I  object  to  such  stories  being  injected  into  a  serious  argu- 
ment. I  suspect  the  whole  thing  is  the  invention  of  some 
immature  apologist.  It's  rot.  The  idea  of  a  work  supposed 
to  be  written  in  a  Low- German  dialect,  and  then  done  into  an 
English  translation !  Why,  the  thing  is  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it.  These  young  priests  need  some  solid  reading  besides  the 
scholastic  truck  with  which  their  memories  are  being  filled  in 
these  foreign  colleges.  The  label  of  the  Roman  doctorate  is 
not  enough  to  give  worth  to  such  stories.  The  thing  is  a  hoax, 
and  can  bring  only  discredit  and  ridicule  on  Catholic  students 
instead  of  confuting  the  critics,  however  wrong  they  may  be." 

I  felt  that  every  eye  was  directed  upon  me,  for  although 
Father  Digby  had  not  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  young 
priest  by  his  manner  had  referred  to  me  as  his  source  of  in- 
formation, many  of  the  clergy  had  clearly  understood  that  I 
was  responsible  for  the  story.  Now  Father  Mark  is  an  author- 
ity. He  has  an  acute  mind,  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  read- 
ing, and  though  he  has  certain  lines  of  his  own  and  remote 
from  the  common,  he  is  usually  well  informed  on  all  sorts  of 
topics.     Sanscrit  and  sacred  history  and  ancient  lore  generally 
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are  the  studies  he  is  understood  to  revel  in;  but  people  may 
ask  him  about  waterpipes  and  ward  politics,  and  find  him 
equally  ready  to  give  judgment.  Like  most  men  of  retiring 
habits  he  is  a  bit  sensitive  and  easily  aroused  to  protest. 
Though  not  an  Irishman,  he  has  a  Celtic  drop  in  him,  and 
when  that  drop  is  roused  he  is  apt  to  say  strong  things. 
The  above  was  a  specimen. 

Well,  the  matter  was  clearly  up  to  me.  Father  Digby  could 
not  be  ignored,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  not  let  the  matter 
go,  for  he  has  the  temper  of  an  inquisitor  when  it  is  question 
of  pursuing  a  sham  statement.     I  modestly  rose  and  said : 

"  The  publication  of  the  book  is  an  undoubted  fact;  also  its 
use  in  the  way  mentioned  by  our  young  friend.  Dr.  Linden. 
I  quite  understand  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  our  learned  confrere.  Father  Digby,  for  the  volume  has 
long  been  withdrawn  from  sale  in  both  Germany  and  England, 
as  it  was  felt  by  the  Protestant  authorities  to  discredit  the 
University  of  Tiibingen,  which  had  gained  a  leading  reputa- 
tion in  academic  circles  for  philological  research.  But  the 
affair  was  commented  upon  by  the  journals  of  the  day  when 
the  story  first  appeared,  and  I  think  I  can  furnish  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  Dr.  Linden's  illustration  is  not  mere 
imagination,  though  the  proofs  are  of  course  not  in  my  hands 
just  here." 

I  resumed  my  seat  amid  complete  silence,  and  saw  that  my 
erudite  and  offended  critic.  Father  Digby,  was  about  to  make 
some  conciliatory  remark  (for  we  are  quite  good  friends), 
when  the  Bishop  stepped  from  his  great  chair,  and  in  his 
genial  way  said : 

"  I  think.  Reverend  Fathers,  you  will  share  with  me  the  ap- 
preciation of  Dr.  Linden's  essay,  and  no  less  the  little  con- 
tretemps to  which  it  has  led  in  Father  Digby's  demand  for 
more  light  on  the  Amber  Witch.  I  have  heard  the  story  be- 
fore in  a  way  which  piques  my  curiosity  now  that  it  has  been 
used  in  a  definite  way  to  support  Catholic  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  Knowing  how  carefully  my 
venerable  friend,  to  whose  authority  appeal  is  made  in  the 
matter,  keeps  record  of  impressions  that  are  of  value  in 
apologetics,  I  would  propose  that  the  topic  be  resumed  at  our 
next  conference  so  that  we  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
information,  instead  of  its  being  monopolized  by  Father  Mark." 
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Everybody  was  pleased,  though  I  suspected  I  caught  a  smile 
of  incredulity  on  Father  Digby's  countenance  as  we  sh<K)k 
hands  at  parting  from  the  assembly  room. 

So  here  I  am  with  this  business  before  me  at  the  next  con- 
ference. The  notes  which  I  have  on  the  subject  and  which 
I  went  over  yesterday,  are  scattered  records  of  travel,  with 
the  impressions  received  from  persons  and  things  I  saw.  In 
this  case  they  give  me,  I  am  glad  to  think,  help  of  a  substantial 
nature.  Here  are  references  to  newspapers,  dates,  places,  etc. 
The  story  first  came  to  me  from  Monsignor  James  Corcoran. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  made  him  delight  in 
reading  things  written  in  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Though  the 
Indo-European  tongues  were  all  familiar  sounds  to  him,  as  he 
had  been  a  student  under  Mezzofanti  in  Rome,  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  the  German  idioms  and  frequently  discussed  the 
subject  with  old  Dr.  Haldeman,  a  convert,  who  was  an  expert 
in  comparative  philology.  One  day  he  gave  me  a  little  volume 
entitled  the  Bernsieinhexe^  which  greatly  absorbed  my  at- 
tention for  a  time,  for  I  was  interested  in  the  language  as 
well  as  in  the  plot;  and  the  apologetic  value  of  the  book  to 
which  the  old  Monsignor  referred,  also  appealed  to  me. 

I  learnt  that  the  volume  had  long  been  out  of  print  because 
the  Tubingen  faculty  and  its  friends  felt  that  it  cast  a  shadow 
upon  their  academic  glory  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  book,  when  a  visit  to  Bible  lands 
aroused  my  interest  anew.  In  giving  some  lectures  on  the 
inspired  books,  on  my  return  from  the  East,  the  story  re- 
curred to  me  as  a  good  illustration  likely  to  catch  the  imagin- 
ation and  remain  in  the  memory  as  an  effective  weapon  in 
controversy  against  the  rationalist  views  which  were  taking 
new  forms  in  our  secular  schools.  To  make  sure  of  the  facts 
I  began  to  sift  the  accounts  about  the  origin  of  Meinhold's 
book,  but  could  find  nothing  in  the  Catholic  papers  of  the  time 
that  would  be  of  any  value  in  polemics.  That  the  topic  must 
have  been  discussed  in  the  press  both  in  Germany  and  abroad 
was  to  be  taken  for  granted;  otherwise  the  matter  might  well 
be  relegated,  as  Father  Digby  surmised,  to  the  category  of 
mere  fiction  or  hearsay.  Subsequently  I  obtained  at  the  state 
and  university  libraries  of  Munich  and  Leipzig  literary  jour- 
nals of  1843  3.nd  1844  which,  if  there  was  any  account  of  the 
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story  to  be  had,  were  sure  to  contain  it.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  found  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  other 
papers  of  the  secular  world  a  review  of  the  volume  and  the 
causes  that  had  originated  it.  The  story  is  simple  enough  and 
I  put  it  down  in  substance  as  I  found  it,  together  with  the 
controversy  that  followed. 

The  Amber  Witch. 

Students  of  contemporary  history  know  that  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a  coterie  of  distinguished  German 
theologians  and  Biblical  critics  began  to  attract  attention  by 
their  bold  and  revolutionary  theories  about  the  origin  of  the 
Bible.  The  centre  of  their  activity  was  the  University  of 
Tiibingen,  noted  at  the  time  for  rather  profound  scholarship 
in  philological  science  and  somewhat  novel  theories  of  con- 
structive criticism,  which  in  reality  tended  toward  rationalism 
and  the  denial  of  Christian  fact  and  principle.  The  repre- 
sentative men  were  Christian  Baur,  from  whom  the  school 
took  its  name,  Professors  Strauss  (author  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
which  Renan  seems  to  have  taken  as  the  model  of  his  romantic 
gospel),  Zeller,  Koestlin,  Hilgenfeld  and  their  colleagues  in 
the  historico-philosophical  schools  of  North  Germany.  Of 
their  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  time  as  heralds  of  a 
new  light  upon  the  claims  of  Christianity  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  The  fact  that  Catholic  journalism  was  then  but 
poorly  represented  in  Germany  may  account  for  its  meager 
references  to  the  subject,  whilst  Protestant  theology  being 
profoundly  affected  by  it,  resented  the  charge,  yet  feebly  and 
ineffectually,  since  private  judgment  was  the  right  of  its 
adherents.  The  modernistic  fever  had  invaded  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  seats  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  country; 
among  others  the  Lutheran  University  of  Greifswald.  Here 
young  Wilhelm  Meinhold  was  studying  Protestant  theology, 
and  became  easily  infected  with  the  new  doctrine.  After  his 
ordination  he  received  a  call  to  his  native  Usedom,  an  island 
in  the  Baltic.  He  was  expected,  as  he  knew,  to  teach  the 
simple  fisherfolk  a  knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
With  his  rationalist  views  obtained  at  the  University  he  found 
himself  sorely  perplexed.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  a  high 
estimate  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  its  learning ;  on  the  other, 
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he  found  that  honestly  to  apply  his  convictions  would  be  to  rob 
his  people  of  their  simple  faith  in  the  Bible,  to  which  they 
held  fast  as  the  sole  source  of  belief  in  Christ.  Being  a 
conscientious  man,  Dr.  Meinhold  resolved  to  settle  the  prob- 
lem definitely  for  himself,  and  if  he  found  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Lutheran  belief,  he  would  resign  his  living  and 
seek  some  other  field  of  useful  activity.  Placing  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Baur  school  beside  the  traditional  testimony  in 
support  of  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Biblical 
records,  he  gradually  came  to  recognize  the  authoritative  egot- 
ism which  by  numerous  plausible  assumptions  separated  the 
learned  autocrats  from  the  traditions  and  common  sense  of  the 
simple  faithful.  He  saw  that  in  accepting  the  new  theories 
he  had  set  aside  all  too  lightly  the  estimates  of  many  earnest 
searchers  after  truth  and  the  traditions  of  generations  of  trust- 
w^orthy  witnesses.  He  resolved  henceforth  to  oppose  with  all 
his  power  the  rationalist  attitude  which  is  so  destructive  of  that 
healthy  morality  sustained  by  the  simple  faith  in  the  Gospels. 
Having  the  talent,  taste  and  leisure  for  literary  pursuits, 
he  began  to  write  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  position 
which  upholds  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible.  But  the  organs  that 
accepted  his  pleas  were  not  of  the  kind  to  influence  mischief- 
makers  at  the  University.  Finding  that  he  could  not  reach 
these  because  they  looked  down  upon  all  such  opposition  with 
the  disdain  of  superior  learning,  he  conceived  the  notion  of 
catching  them  in  a  trap  constructed  upon  their  own  device. 
With  considerable  skill  he  composed  a  story  in  the  popular 
dialect  of  two  centuries  earlier,  in  which  the  thought  and 
language  of  the  past  day  were  so  blended  as  to  elicit  interest 
in  the  style  of  the  book  as  well  as  in  its  historical  setting. 
His  idea  was  to  publish  the  MS.  as  an  original  find,  so  as  if 
possible  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  test  the 
ability  and  critical  acumen  of  the  Baur  school.  The  latter 
might  be  led  to  stand  for  the  genuineness  of  the  production 
and  thus  convict  itself  by  a  public  proof  of  its  fallibility  in 
similar  matters  where  there  was  question  of  much  older  and 
more  difficult  originals.  The  subject  of  the  story  was  an 
episode,  during  the  invasion  of  the  Swedish  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  dealing  with  the  trial  of  a  young  woman  accused 
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of  witchcraft,  superstitious  belief  in  which  caused  popular  ex- 
citement during  the  early  seventeenth  century  in  Switzerland,. 
France,  and  Germany. 

Meinhold  completed  his  story  in  1826.  He  sent  the  first 
instalment  to  a  Vienna  periodical  {Moden  Journal)  of  that 
year,  stating  that  the  MS.  had  been  found  in  an  old  iron 
chest  in  the  church  at  Coserow;  that  it  was  evidently  a  con- 
fession by  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  dated  from  about  the 
year  1631. 

The  appearance  of  the  story  in  the  Journal  aroused  dis-- 
cussion  not  only  about  the  fanaticism  of  witchery  but  also  about 
the  authorship.  In  the  midst  of  these  discussions  the  Austrian 
government  began  to  see  in  the  publication  of  the  story  a  poli- 
tical danger.  The  praise  which  the  writer  bestowed  upon  the 
Lutheran  King  of  Sweden  was  interpreted  to  be  a  reflexion 
upon  the  Catholic  rule  of  the  Hapsburg  house,  the  political 
designs  of  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  intended  to  frustrate. 
Accordingly  the  story  was  censured  and  discontinued. 

Meinhold  was  somewhat  discouraged  at  this  turn  of  things;, 
but  in  talking  it  over  with  a  friend  who  had  intimate  con- 
nexions with  the  Lutheran  government  at  Berlin,  where  the- 
story  by  reason  of  the  Austrian  censorship  had  begun  to  awaken 
some  interest,  it  was  suggested  that  the  King,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV,  who  was  a  devout  Protestant  and  believer  in  the 
Bible,  and  who  therefore  disliked  the  new  critical  school  at 
Tubingen,  might  be  drawn  into  confidence,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  publication  of  the  story ;  especially  since  it  had 
been  already  pronounced  as  of  decided  interest  from  both  the 
literary  and  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  scheme  proved 
successful,  and  the  MS.,  confidentially  sent  to  the  King,  was 
published  in  1843,  by  the  Berlin  firm  of  Duncker  and  Humblot. 
The  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  17  December,  1843, 
promptly  printed  a  lengthy  review  of  it.  The  critic,  while 
admitting  that  the  style  and  diction  of  the  story  were  unmis- 
takably of  the  seventeenth  century,  suggested  some  doubt  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  Dr.  Meinhold,  who  now  ap- 
peared as  the  King's  protege,  pretended  to  be  annoyed  at  the 
doubt  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  Some  friends 
took  up  the  gauntlet  in  his  behalf,  stating  that  this  was  not 
a  question  of  paper  or  parchment  which  could  be  imitated  by 
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clever  manipulation,  but  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text 
itself  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  story. 
They  argued  that  imitation  was  practically  impossible  without 
leaving  clear  marks  by  which  it  could  be  detected. 

Eventually  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  expert  critics  of 
the  University  at  Tubingen.  There  are  several  letters  printed 
on  the  subject  in  the  papers,  some  of  the  writers,  like  Professor 
Strauss,  declaring  cautiously  that  they  would  not  wish  to  pro- 
nounce finally  on  the  subject  without  having  examined  the 
MS.  in  detail.  Others  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  its  genuine- 
ness as  evidenced  by  the  language,  style,  etc.  They  held  that 
no  writer  could  have  imitated  the  shades  of  thought  which 
indicate  a  mind  agitated  with  the  reality  of  the  occurrences 
related,  and  that  there  were  expressions  so  absolutely  original 
that  no  student  of  literature  could  have  ventured  to  use  them 
without  risk  of  inconsistency.  In  short,  the  work  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  historical  treasure  of  undoubted  value,  and 
worthy  of  being  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  royal  library. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (23  January,  1844) 
Doctor  Meinhold  publicly  declared  that  he  was  the  author. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  controversy  is  perhaps  the  fact  that 
the  defenders  of  the  theory  of  originality  insisted  that  Dr. 
Meinhold  was  lying,  and  that  the  story  was  surely  purloined 
by  him  from  an  older  MS.,  if  not  entirely  genuine.  Fortun- 
ately there  were  now  witnesses  to  substantiate  the  true  author- 
ship of  the  story. 

If  Austrian  censorship  and  the  University  authorities  in 
Germany  made  it  impossible  to  exploit  to  the  full  extent  the 
designs  which  Dr.  Meinhold  had  had  in  mind,  they  were  un- 
able to  check  the  current  of  ridicule  which  got  abroad ;  and  this 
is  the  point  of  real  importance  in  the  matter,  for  it  establishes 
clear  proof  of  the  main  facts  in  question.  This  proof  comes 
chiefly  from  the  British  journals. 

English  scholarship  had  been  able  to  maintain  an  abiding 
interest  in  Biblical  studies  at  its  leading  universities,  and  the 
Church  by  law  Established  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  securing  a  genuine  reverence  for  the  sacred  traditions  of 
the  inspired  word.  This  respect  was  reflected  in  the  leading 
literary  organs.  The  (London)  Quarterly  Review^  which  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  reputation  as  an  authoritative  mediuni 
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of  criticism,  in  the  June  and  October  numbers  published  re- 
views of  Meinhold's  volume  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer 
said : 

We  have  read  nothing  for  a  long  time  in  fiction  or  in  history 
which  has  so  completely  riveted  and  absorbed  our  interest  as  this 
little  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages.  Though  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  Low  German  of  Pomerania,  mingled,  as  our 
editor  informs  us,  with  some  idioms  of  Suabia  (from  whence  he  sup- 
poses his  predecessor,  Pastor  Schweidler,  to  have  originally  come) 
embarrassed  us  considerably  —  it  was  impossible  to  lay  the  book 
down.  We  could  scarcely  pause  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  uncom- 
mon or  provincial  words. 

What  especially  attracts  the  reader  in  the  estimation  of  the 
reviewer  is 

the  singular  truth  and  reality  of  the  whole  detail,  the  absolute  life- 
like nature  of  every  circumstance,  of  every  action  and  every  word, 
the  succession  of  minute,  quiet,  unlabored  touches,  with  the  exquisite 
homely  beauty  of  the  leading  characters,  the  Pastor  and  his  daugh- 
ter, their  piety,  their  charity,  their  aifection,  their  virtue  so  quaintly 
blended  with  their  weaknesses  and  superstitions.  All  this  is  the 
unrivalled  charm  throughout  the  little  book,  incommunicable,  we 
fear,  in  any  translation. 

Who  could  translate  it?  Scarcely  even  Mrs.  Austin.  The  some- 
what antiquated  and  provincial  language,  with  its  odd  pedantic 
scraps  of  Latin,  is  a  part  of  its  truth  and  actuality,  and  could  hardly 
be  preserved  by  a  translation,  unless  by  uncommon  care  and  felicity, 
without  harshness  and  affectation. 

The  Pastor  himself,  good  old  Abraham  Schweidler,  reminds  us  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  a  touch,  it  may  be,  of  his  namesake,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Adams,  and  perhaps  of  Manzoni's  Don  Abondio — ^but  his 
life  is  cast  in  much  ruder  times  and  in  a  much  simpler  state  of  society. 
The  daughter  strikes  us  as  perfectly  original ;  we  know  scarcely  any 
maiden  in  history  or  romance  at  once  so  ideally  beautiful,  yet  so 
completely  akin  to  our  common  sympathies ;  at  once  so  admirable  in 
■all  her  traits,  yet  so  mere  a  village  girl,  with  a  girlish  love  of  fine 
-clothes,  a  sort  of  pretty  pedantry  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  a 
heart  ready  to  yield  itself  up  unrestrained  to  a  virtuous  passion. 

The  scene  lies  in  the  Island  of  Usedom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.     This  was  the  period  in  which  the  belief  in 

witchcraft  was  most  profound  and  undoubting.    .    .    .    We  believe 

'■that  Dr.  Meinhold  is  in  the  right  that  in  Germany  at  least  the  Prot- 
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estants  were  worse  in  this  respect  (of  a  holy  zeal  against  the  devil 
and  his  sworn  adherents,  the  poor  witches)  than  the  Catholic  dis- 
tricts, as  if  the  people  sought  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  super- 
stitions which  they  had  abandoned,  ...  by  their  more  undoubting 
faith  in  these  monstrous  inventions,  and  by  burning  miserable  old 
women  by  hundreds. 

The  writer  is  evidently  aware  of  the  controversy  which  had 
gone  on  in  the  German  papers,  for  he  says : 

Nothing  seems  more  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  or 
better  imagined  if  it  be  fiction,  than  the  unbounded  and  unhesitating 
faith  of  the  whole  community  as  to  the  actual  power  of  witches, 
their  formal  compact,  and  their  intimate  intercourse  with  the  evil  one. 

The  story,  it  must  be  understood,  is  told  by  Abraham  Schweidler, 
the  Lutheran  pastor  of  Coserow ;  the  date  early  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Some  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  had  been  torn  out; 
but  luckily  the  tale  commences  just  at  the  moment  which  makes  us 
immediately  acquainted  with  the  most  important  personages.  The 
parish  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  troup  of  imperial  soldiers, 
who  with  the  wanton  barbarity  usual  in  those  cruel  wars,  wasted  and 
destroyed  everything. 

The  Quarterly's  reviewer  in  its  next  issue  tells  us  more  of 
the  dispute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  MS. 

Since  the  Amber  witch  laid  her  spell  upon  us  (we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  disposed  to  condemn  her  therefore  to  the  flames),  we  have 
made  further  inquisition  into  the  reality  of  her  history.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Germany  was  at  least  as  much  perplexed  as  our- 
selves. Some  of  the  journals  pronounced  boldly  for  its  authenticity; 
a  long  controversy  was  threatened  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  a 
letter  from  the  editor.  Dr.  Meinhold,  which  we  have  read  in  the 
Allgemeine  (Augsburg)  Zeitung,  plainly  and  distinctly  claiming  its 
authorship.  Half  the  learned  and  critical  world  who  had  been  fairly 
taken  in,  revenged  themselves  for  their  credulity  by  assuming  a  sort 
of  lofty  scepticism  and  refusing  to  believe  the  author  on  his  own 
word.  Dr.  Meinhold,  it  seems,  is  the  author  of  some  poems,  and 
we  believe  other  works.  .  .  .  Others  put  on  a  pious  indignation  and 
were  greatly  shocked  at  a  reputable  clergyman,  a  doctor  in  divinity, 
practising  such  deception,  more  especially  as  regards  themselves,  and 
with  so  much  success.  Among  these  is,  we  understand,  a  poet  who 
dramatized  the  Amber  Witch,  with  considerable  effect,  for  the  Ham- 
burg theatre.     For  ourselves  we  trust  that  we  are  not  latitudinarian 
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in  tjie  delicate  point  of  clerical  veracity;  but  as  we  can  have  no 
quarrel  on  this  score  with  Dr.  Meinhold,  we  cannot  look  with  rigor 
on  his  asserting  this  kind  of  conventional  privilege,  which  use  at 
least  has  vindicated  to  the  author  of  clever  works. 

But  we  have  heard  another  amusing  anecdote.  Among  Dr.  Mein- 
hold's  victims  were  the  Tiibingen  reviewers  —  either  the  redoubted 
Strauss  himself  or  his  faithful  and  acknowledged  followers.  These 
gentlemen,  whose  training  in  the  infallible  Hegelian  philosophy  has 
endowed  them  with  an  unerring  judgment  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
every  kind  of  writing;  whose  well-tried  acuteness.  can  detect  the 
myth  in  every  form;  who  throughout  the  Gospels  can  discriminate, 
from  internal  evidence,  the  precise  degree  of  credibility  of  each 
chapter,  each  narrative,  each  word,  with  a  certainty  which  disdains 
all  doubt — the  School  of  Strauss  pronounced  the  Amber  Witch  to  be 
a  genuine  chronicle. 

But  more  than  this,  if  Dr.  Meinhold  (as  we  understand  a  very 
pious  and  good  man)  is  to  be  credited,  they  fell  into  the  trap  de- 
signedly laid  for  them.  Dr.  Meinhold  during  his  theological  studies 
was  so  unphilosophically  dissatisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  writings,  that  he  determined  to  put  their  infallibility  to  the 
test.  He  had  written  the  Amber  Witch  some  time  before,  and  laid 
it  aside;  he  now  determined  to  publish  it  as  a  sort  of  trial  of  these 
critical  spirits.  We  wish  him  joy  in  his  success  and  condole  with 
Strauss  and  Co.^ 

It  w^as  a  great  delight  to  me  to  find  these  data  confirming 
the  information  given  to  my  young  friend.  I  shall  set  to  work 
at  once  to  read  again  the  Amber  Witch  and  some  other  books 
in  my  library  by  Dr.  Meinhold,  for  I  found  later  that  he  had 
written  some  eight  or  nine  volumes,  which  I  obtained  in  part. 
They  show  that  his  studies  about  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible 
gradually  led  him  toward  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1850,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  he  resigned  his  charge  and  was  about 
to  enter  the  Church,  when  he  unexpectedly  died  the  following 
year.  His  son  had  already  become  a  Catholic.  He  was  a 
religious  student  and  inherited  his  father's  taste  for  literature. 
Later  he  entered  the  priesthood.  He  also  has  left  a  number 
of  poems  and  novels  as  well  as  some  controversial  writings. 

Despite  the  difficulties  alluded  to  by  the  reviewer  in  the 
British  Quarterly  an  attempt  was  made  to  translate  the  book 

1  See  The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CXLVII,  Vol.  74,  June  and  October,  1844. 
London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  St.     1844.     Pp.  199-223. 
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for  the  sake  of  its  originality  and  interesting  narrative.  Lady 
Duff-Gordon,  who  had  already  become  famous  as  a  translator 
from  the  German,  notably  of  the  historical  works  of  Niebuhr, 
Van  Ranke,  Sybel,  and  others,  was  attracted  to  the  task.  She 
was  the  Lucy  Austin  to  whom  the  Quarterly  had  referred  as 
the  most  competent  interpreter,  and  who  had  married  Sir 
Alexander  Duff-Gordon  in  1840. 

The  Athenaeum,  a  prominent  English  literary  weekly,  gives, 
us  a  review  of  the  English  version  which  appeared  the  same 
year.     The  critic  writes  : 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  already  acquainted  the  public  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  its  [Mary  Schiueidler,  the  Amber  Witch. 
Edited  by  W.  Meinhold.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady 
Duff-Gordon.  London:  Murray]  concoction  —  how  Dr.  Meinhold, 
desirous  of  setting  a  trap  for  the  rationalists  of  Young  Germany, 
fabricated  this  **  most  interesting  trial  for  witchcraft  ever  known  ", 
and  so  successfully  as  to  stir  up  grave  discussions  and  sarcastic  dia- 
tribes against  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors,  on  the  part  of  those 
against  whom  this  stratagem  was  directed. 

The  reviewer  repeats  the  outline  of  the  story  and  concludes : 
*'  The  English  interpretation  is  cleverly  done  by  Lady  Gordon, 
who  reproduces  the  old-fashioned  and  quaint  precision  of  the 
original  with  great  skill."  ^ 


PURPOSE  AND  SOOPE  OF  THE  KOMAN  RITUAL. 

MANY  of  the  ancient  peoples  had  their  Rituals.  Festus  ^ 
mentions  in  a  special  manner  the  Ritual  of  the  city  of 
Ceres  ^  in  Etruria,  Italy,  in  which  were  accurately  described 
the  manner  in  which  cities  were  to  be  founded,  the  Curias, 
Tribes  and  Centuries  established,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
peace  and  war  discussed,  and  temples  built  and  dedicated.  A 
Ritual,  then,  is  a  digest  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

In  the  Church,  it  is  a  summary  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
according  to  which  some  of  the  Sacraments  ^  and  some  Sacra- 

2  The  Athenaeum,  No.  876,  10  August,  1849. 

^  Baruffaldo,  Ad  Rituale  Romanum  Commentaria,  Tit.  I,  n.  2. 

2  Hence  the  word  Ceremonies. 

2  Five  only — Confirmation  and  Holy  Orders  are  excepted,  because  they  are 
administered  by  a  bishop,  and  their  ceremonies  are  found  in  the  Pontificcde 
Romanum. 
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mentals  are  to  be  administered  by  priests  and  bishops.  In  the 
early  Church  all  the  ritual  observances  for  the  use  of  bishops 
and  priests  (even  for  the  Mass)  were  written  in  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  in  the  West.  In  the  course  of  time  individual  books 
were  composed,  according  to  the  services  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  Missal,  containing  the  whole  Mass,  succeeded 
the  Sacramentary,  but  it  also  contained  many  rites  for  the  con- 
venience of  priests  and  bishops.  Shortly  afterward  separate 
books  were  composed  for  the  non-Eucharistic  functions,  and 
these  became  the  foundations  of  our  Pontifical  and  Ritual, 
The  first  Pontifical  appeared  in  the  eighth  century;  it  con- 
tained the  episcopal  functions.  For  the  priest's  functions  no 
uniform  book  appeared  till  1614.  Some  of  them  were  found,, 
before  that  time,  in  the  Pontifical,  Missal,  and  Breviary^ 
Afterward  special  books  were  composed,  but  there  was  no  regu- 
lar or  approved  book  that  contained  them  all.  In  various 
places  and  dioceses  handbooks  were  compiled  for  individual 
priests,  parishes  or  dioceses,  and  were  denominated  Manuale, 
Liber  Agendorum,  Agenda,  Poenitentialis  Liber ,  Sacramentale^ 
Rituale.^  These  contained  also  many  local  customs  for  mar- 
riage and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  numerous  blessings,, 
processions,  and  sacramentals,  not  found  even  in  the  present 
editions  of  the  Ritual.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  liturgical 
books  of  the  Church  were  being  revised,  and  it  was  only  natural 
to  expect  that  the  Ritual  should  be  included  among  them, 
but  it  was  not.  Various  books  were  issued  at  Rome  with  the 
idea  of  securing  uniformity.  In  16 14  Pope  Paul  V  published 
the  first  edition  of  the  Rituale  Romanum,^  which  is  founded 
on  the  handbook  of  rites  for  the  use  of  priests  by  Giulio 
Antonio  Santorio,  Cardinal  of  St.  Severina,  who  "  had  com- 
posed it  after  long  study  and  with  much  industry  and  labor  ".* 
Unlike  the  other  books  of  the  Roman  Rite,  the  Ritual  has- 
never  been  imposed  as  the  only  standard,  although  Paul  V 
"  exhorts  in  the  Lord ''  that  it  should  be  adopted.  It  was 
compiled  by  a  selected  number  of  Cardinals,  well  known  for 

*  E.  g.,  Manuale  Curatorum  of  Roeskilde,  Denmark,  15 13.  Liber  Agen^ 
dorum,  Schleswig,  1416. 

5  See  Apost.  Letter  of  Benedict  XIV  in  the  Rituale  Romanum. 

^  Constitution  Apostolicae  Sedis,  June  17,  1614.  Cf.  The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia, "  Ritual ". 
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their  piety,  learning  and  prudence,  who  were  assisted  by  per- 
sons well  versed  in  liturgy.  In  its  compilation  all  the  ancient 
codices  and  the  local  handbooks  were  consulted.  Its  use  is 
of  precept  in  places  in  which  no  local  or  diocesan  Ritual  is 
followed.  These  local  Rituals  must  conform  to  the  Roman 
Ritual  in  essentials.  In  places  in  which  the  Roman  Ritual 
has  been  introduced,  it  cannot  be  changed  for  another  on  any 
condition  by  the  Ordinary."^ 

Rituale  is  derived  from  riius^  just  as  Missale  from  Missa, 
Sacramentarium  or  Sacramentale  from  sacramentum,  Proces- 
sionale  from  processio,  Ceremoniale  from  ceremonia.  It  is 
called  Rituale  Romanum  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  is  called  Romana  ^  and  because  it  contains 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  observed  in  Rome,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Greek  {Encologium) ^  Ambrosian,  etc., 
Rituals.  It  has  been  called  Rituale  Romanum  since  the  time 
of  Paul  V,  1 6 14. 

By  Ceremony  in  liturgy  is  understood  an  external  action, 
gesture  or  movement  which  accompanies  the  prayers  and  public 
exercises  of  divine  worship.  To  these  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  XXII,  c.  V)  adds  the  things  over  which  or  with  which 
the  prayers  are  pronounced,  e.  g.  blessings,  candles,  incense, 
vestments,  etc.  Ceremony  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  man,  intellectual  and  sensible,  on  account  of 
which,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,®  he  must  pay  God  a  two- 
fold adoration,  one  spiritual,  which  consists  in  the  spiritual 
devotion  of  the  soul,  the  other  corporal,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  outward  form  of  worship,  for  there  is  no  inward  senti- 
ment or  feeling  which  man  is  not  wont  to  express  outwardly 
by  some  suitable  gesture  or  action.  Ceremonies  are  employed 
to  embellish  and  adorn  sacred  functions ;  to  excite  in  the  faith- 
ful sentiments  of  respect,  devotion  and  religion,  by  which  the 
honor  of  God  is  increased  and  the  sanctification  of  the  soul  is 
obtained,  since  these  constitute  the  principal  objects  of  all  litur- 
gical acts;  to  lead  the  illiterate  more  easily  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  to  indicate  the  dispositions  neces- 

7  C.  of  T.,  Sess.  VII,  c.  XIII. 

^  "  A  nobiliori  sui  parte  nuncupatur  " ;  Becanus,  Manuale,  Lit.  I,  c.  3,  Cone. 
5,  n.  59. 

»  Contra  Gentiles,  III,  CXIX. 
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sary  to  receive  the  sacraments  worthily;  and  to  induce  the 
faithful  to  fulfil  with  greater  docility  the  obligation  which 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments  imposes  on  them. 

Some  ceremonies  owe  their  institution  to  purely  physical 
reasons  or  necessity,  e.  g.  the  lights  used  in  the  catacombs, 
which  were  retained  by  the  Church  for  the  mystical  reason 
that  they  represent  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World ;  others  are 
founded  on  mystical  or  symbolical  reasons,  e.  g.  all  the  cere- 
monies at  Baptism  which  precede  the  pouring  of  the  water 
on  the  person  to  be  baptized ;  many  are  founded  on  historical, 
natural  and  mystical  reasons  at  the  same  time,  e.  g.  the  mix- 
ing of  wine  and  water  at  Mass  recalls  to  our  mind  what  Christ 
did  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  represents  the  blood  and  water 
that  flowed  from  His  side  on  the  Cross  as  well  as  the  union 
of  the  faithful  (water)  with  Christ  (wine). 

Catholic  ceremonies,  therefore,  are  not  superstitious  prac- 
tices, meaningless  observances  or  relics  of  heathen  and  Jew- 
ish customs,  but  regulations  of  Divine,  Apostolic  and  ecclesias- 
tical institution.  They  may  be  grouped,  according  to  Suarez  '^^ 
into  three  classes. 

(a)  Some  invest  a  function  with  decorum,  dignity  and 
reverence,  e.  g.  washing  of  hands,  striking  the  breast,  approach- 
ing the  altar  with  downcast  eyes. 

(b)  Others  serve  as  e3j:ternal  acts  of  worship,  e.  g.  bending 
of  the  knee,  bowing  the  head. 

(c)  Many  are  prescribed  for  a  moral  and  mystical  signi- 
fication, e.  g.  elevating  the  bread  and  chalice  at  the  Offertory 
of  the  Mass,  raising  the  hands  and  eyes,  giving  the  kiss  of 
peace,  frequently  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

(d)  To  these  may  be  added  those  of  another  class  which  not 
only  symbolize,  but  produce,  spiritual  effects  and  obtain  divine 
grace,  e.  g.  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  together 
with  the  form  of  words  by  which  priestly  power  and  inward 
grace  are  conferred  on  the  recipient  of  Holy  Orders. ^^ 

By  Rite,  in  this  connexion,  we  mean  the  sum  total  of  cere- 
monies, prayers  and  the  consecutive  order  to  be  observed  in  the 
various  parts  of  any  particular  ecclesiastical  function.     Hence 

10  De  Sacramentis,  Disp.  LXXXIV. 

'^'^  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  "Ceremony". 
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it  has  a  wider  signification  than  ceremonies,  e.  g.  the  rite  of 
baptism,  ordination,  consecration,  blessing  of  a  church  or 
cemetery,  etc/^  The  totality  of  the  rites  of  religion  is  called 
its  cult  {cultus),  although  in  English  we  speak  of  the  Roman, 
Greek,  Ambrosian,  Mozarabic,  etc.  Rites. 

Rubrics  are  laws  and  regulations  ordained  by  the  Church 
according  to  which  Mass  must  be  celebrated,  the  Breviary  re- 
cited, the  Sacraments  administered,  and  all  the  sacred  functions 
performed.  In  the  ancient  Roman  law-books  the  titles  and 
inscriptions  were  written  in  red  with  a  mineral  called 
"  Rubrica  " ;  afterward  ''  Rubricae  "  was  applied  to  the  laws 
themselves. ^^  The  Church  followed  the  same  custom  in  her 
liturgical  books,  and  afterward  the  laws  contained  in  them 
were  called  Rubrics.^* 

Rubrics  are  either  directive  or  preceptive.  Directive  are 
those  which  do  not  bind  in  conscience,  but  are  mere  matter 
of  recommendation  or  instruction.  They  are  such  as  are  coun- 
selled and  are  distinctly  marked  as  such;  e.  g.,  ''  Pro  oppor- 
tunitate  sacerdotis ",  *'  ad  arbitrium  sacerdotis  ",  etc.  Pre- 
iceptive  are  those  that  bind  in  conscience,  either  sub  gravi  or 
sub  levi.  Almost  all  rubrics  are  of  this  class,  whether  ex- 
pressed ''  in  forma  praecepti  sive  forma  aequivoca  ".^^  St.  Al- 
phonsus  ^®  condemns  authors  who  call  those  rubrics  preceptive 
which  bind  su.b  gravi  and  those  directive  which  bind  sub  levi. 

The  Rubrics  of  the  Roman  Ritual  are  preceptive  : 

(a)  Paul  V,  Apostolicae  Sedis  prefixed  to  the  Ritual,  says: 
"  Ritus  .  .  .  servari  debent ". 

(b)  Tit.  I,  n.  2  of  the  Ritual  contains  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  which  says :  "  Si  quis  dixerit  .  .  .  ritus  .  .  .  sine 
peccato  a  ministris  pro  libitu  omitti  posse  anathema  sit ". 

(c)  The  S.  C.  of  Rites  frequently  answers :  "Servetur  Rituale 
Romanum  ". 

(d)  It  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  liturgists — Baruf- 
ialdo,  Clericati,  Bouvry,  Falise  and  the  latest  authors. 


^^  Pourbaix-Coppin,  S.  Lit.  Compendium,  c.  I,  §   i,  n.  2. 
^3  Facciolate-Forcellini  Lexicon,  "Rubrica". 
^*  Fornici,  Inst.  Lit.  Notiones  Praeviae. 

15  Pourbaix-Coppin,  S.  Lit.  Compendium,  c.  I,  §  i,  n.  4. 

16  Theol.  Mor.  De  Euch.,  n.  399,  sect.  III. 
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(e)  Some  are  expressly  directive  only.  Hence  according  to 
the  axiom  of  jurists  "  Exceptio  firmat  regulam  in  contrarium 
in  casibus  non  exceptis  ".     The  others  are  preceptive. 

From  this  we  must  infer  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Rites  is  necessary : 

(a)  In  order  that  innumerable  sins  may  be  avoided.  They 
are  not  merely  counsels  but  precepts  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
bind  sometimes  suh  levi,  sometimes  sub  gravi.  We  can  easily 
understand,  therefore,  how  many  sins  a  priest  may  commit 
who  in  the  daily  celebration  of  Mass,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  and  in  the  performance  of  other  sacred  func- 
tions through  carelessness,  negligence  or  culpable  ignorance 
omits  or  perverts  the  rubrics,  which,  according  to  Benedict 
XIII, ^'^  "  In  minimis  etiam  sine  peccato  negligi,  omitti  vel 
mutari  haud  possunt." 

St.  Alphonsus  ^^  writing  of  this  matter  says,  ''  Posse  esse 
etiam  mortale,  si  quis  has  ceremonias,  esto  non  ex  gravioribus, 
omitteret  in  notabili  parte  " ;  to  which  Turrinus  adds :  ''  Omis- 
sionem  per  se  levem  fieri  posse  gravem  ratione  scandali  et 
contemptus,  et  a  contemptu  nescio  quomodo  excusari  possint 
istas  ceremonias  omittentes  saepe  saepius,  imo  immutantes,  imo 
transferentes  et  confundentes." 

(b)  Because  if  they  are  minutely  and  accurately  observed, 
they  foster  respect  for  sacred  things,  instruct  the  faithful  and 
increase  devotion ;  whereas  if  they  are  neglected,  omitted  or 
negligently  and  carelessly  performed,  they  produce  contempt 
for  sacred  things  and  give  scandal  to  the  people.  "  Sacri  ritus 
et  caeremoniae  .  .  .  magnam  christiani  populi  eruditionem,. 
veraeque  fidei  protestationem  continent,  rerum  sacrarum  ma- 
jestatem  commendant,  fidelium  mentes  ad  rerum  altissimarum 
meditationem  sustollunt,  et  devotionis  etiam  igne  inflam- 
mant."  ^« 

The  body  of  the  Rituale  Romanum  may  conveniently  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  the  second  deals  with  the  Sacramentals. 

The  first  part  is  divided  into  seven  Titles,  of  which  the  First 
treats  of  what  must  be  generally  observed  in  the  administra- 

i''  Concilium  Provinciate  Romanum. 

18  Z)(?  Euch.,  n.  400.  • 

i»  Sixtus  V  in  the  Bull  Immensa  aeterni  Pairis. 
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tion  of  the  Sacraments;  Second  deals  with  the  Baptism  of  in- 
fants and  adults;  Third  treats  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance; 
Fourth  deals  with  the  Most  Blessed  Eucharist,  as  it  is  admin- 
istered in  the  church  and  to  the  sick;  Fifth  treats  of  Extreme 
Unction,  the  visitation  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  manner 
of  assisting  the  dying;  Sixth,  which  is  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
ceding, treats  of  the  burial  of  the  dead;  Seventh  deals  with 
Matrimony  and  the  churching  of  women. 

The  second  part  is  divided  into  three  Titles,  of  which  the 
First  {VIII  in  the  Ritual)  treats  of  various  blessings,  of  which 
(a)  some  (ch.  I  to  19  inch)  are  not  reserved,  that  is  they  may 
be  given  by  any  priest;  (b)  some  (ch.  20  to  32  inch)  are 
reserved  to  bishops  or  to  priests  who  have  received  special 
faculties  for  imparting  them;  Second  {IX  in  the  Ritual)  deals 
with  processions,  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  Third  {X  in  the 
Ritual)  treats  of  exorcisms  and  of  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
necessary  parish  registers :  of  Baptisms,  Confirmations,  Mar- 
riages, Status  Animarum,  and  of  the  Dead. 

To  these  is  added  an  Appendix.  It  contains  a  short  form  for 
the  blessing  of  baptismal  water;  instructions  on  and  the  form 
of  Confirmation  when  administered  by  Missionaries  Apos- 
tolic; decree  about  bination,  carrying  privately  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  sick,  the  oil  to  be  used  in  the  sanctuary  lamp. 
Then  follow  the  Litanies  for  Forty  Hours'  Devotion,  of  the 
B.  V.  Mary  and  of  the  Holy  Name.  In  the  Typical  Edition 
of  the  Ritual  the  Litanies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  St. 
Joseph,  approved  several  years  ago,  are  also  inserted.  After 
these  there  is  a  long  series  of  blessings,  some  not  reserved, 
some  reserved  to  bishops  or  priests  delegated  by  them,  some 
reserved  to  Religious  Orders.  Finally  a  list  of  blessings  called 
Novissimae,  to  which  list  all  the  blessings  that  may  be  issued 
in  the  future  will  be  added. 

A  second  Appendix  contains  the  short  form  for  blessing 
baptismal  water  for  the  use  of  mis^sionaries  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Then  follow  more  blessings.  After  these 
is  found  a  supplement  (at  least  in  that  edition  for  use  in  the 
U.  S.)  containing  a  Profession  of  Faith,  the  Ritus  celehrandi 
McUrimonii  sacr.,  exhortations  before  and  after  marriage  and 
the  Recommendation  of  a  soul  departing. 
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Note. — By  decree  of  11  June,  1913,  Pius  X  approves  the 
new  Typical  Edition  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  revised  by  the 
S.  R.  C.  A  few  changes  have  been  made  and  they  can  readily 
be  marked  in  the  Rituals  in  use,  until  the  new  Typical  Edition 
can  be  procured.  Those  changes  may  be  found  in  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  April,  19 14,  pp.  394-398,  arranged 
by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Maes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Covington,, 
Kentucky. 

A.  J.  SCHULTE. 
Overbrook  Seminary^  Pa. 


MAKTHA.  THE  PRIEST'S  HOUSEKEEPER. 


FATHER  JOHN,  a  typical  country  pastor,  after  consider- 
able waiting  and  seeking,  found  a  good  woman  who 
seemed  to  possess  all  the  canonical  qualifications  for  a  house- 
keeper. He  employed  her  practically  for  life,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  rectory  to  begin  her  work  he  said  to  her  in  his 
pleasant  but  serious  way :  ''  Martha,  as  housekeeper  of  the 
rectory,  you  will  be  the  second  person  in  the  parish ;  the  second 
in  dignity,  the  second  in  responsibility,  the  second  in  oppor- 
tunities for  spiritual  advancement."  Martha  paid  little  at- 
tention to  these  somewhat  strange,  flattering  words  of  the 
pastor;  but  before  a  year  had  passed  she  began  to  realize  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words — second  in  dignity,  second  in  re- 
sponsibility, second  in  spiritual  advantages — and  began  to 
see  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement.  Father  John  made 
prudent  use  of, the  many  daily  opportunities  when  Martha  was 
waiting  at  table,  or  standing  at  the  door,  bringing  the  mail 
or  delivering  a  message,  to  tell  a  little  story  or  relate  an 
interesting  incident,  or  call  attention  to  a  chapter  in  a  book 
that  would  enlighten  her  concerning  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
her  position.  He  took  special  care  to  tell  Martha  all  the  Bible 
said  about  St.  Martha,  her  patron  and  model. 

Martha  remained  a  faithful  housekeeper,  and  when  after 
many  happy  years  Father  John  became  frail  and  sick,  she 
nursed  him  with  a  mother's  care.  After  the  death  of  Father 
John  she  lived  in  a  little  house  near  the  church,  attended 
Mass  dailyj  and  never  without  praying  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Father  John.     During  the  day  she  reflected  much  on 
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the  many  virtues  of  the  beloved,  lamented  pastor  and  his  life 
of  sacrifice.  Thus  she  prepared  herself  for  a  happy  death, 
and  when  dying  she  felt  that  indeed  as  a  housekeeper  she  had 
lived  a  blessed  life,  and  that  she  had  been  not  only  the  second 
in  dignity,  responsibility  and  spiritual  advantages,  but  also 
the  second  in  happiness. 

Such  Marthas,  such  old-fashioned,  faithful  housekeepers 
are  difficult  to  find  at  present.  Many  a  pastor  looks  for  one 
and  keeps  on  looking  in  vain.  He  is  finally  obliged  to  employ 
a  domestic  who  does  her  work  just  for  the  love  of  money,  who 
has  no  appreciation  or  even  understanding  of  the  dignity  and 
mission  of  a  priest,  whose  house  she  is  supposed  to  keep.  Why 
are  such  vocations  rare?  We  find  good  women,  strong  in 
faith  and  charity,  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  their  best 
years  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  orphans,  the  aged,  all  be- 
cause Christ  said,  "  What  you  do  to  the  least  of  Mine  you  do 
it  to  Me."  If  such  women  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  so 
much  for  those  whom  Christ  calls  "  His  least,"  why  should 
they  not  do  as  much  and  much  more  for  those  whom  Christ 
calls  in  a  particular  way  ''  His  own,"  '*  His  friends,"  each  of 
whom  the  Church  calls  *'  an  other  Christ,"  and  whose  mission 
is  to  do  the  things  that  Christ  did?  Why  are  there  so  few 
**  holy  women  "  now  to  minister  unto  the  priest  as  "  certain 
women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities 
.  .  .  ministered  unto  Him  .  .  .  when  He  traveled  through 
the  cities  and  towns,  preaching  and  evangelizing  the  King- 
dom of  God  .  .  .  and  the  twelve  with  Him  "  ?  Why  are  there 
so  few  Marthas  now  "  busy  about  much  serving,"  serving  the 
Lord's  anointed?  Do  we  priests  perhaps  fail  to  make  the 
good  women,  well  qualified  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a 
housekeeper,  understand  the  dignity,  the  responsibility,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  position  of  a  housekeeper  in  a  Catholic  Rectory. 

Great  in  Dignity. 

The  woman  who  makes  it  her  lifework  to  keep  the  house 
of  a  priest,  must  above  all  be  a  good  Catholic,  one  who  in 
the  light  of  faith  sees  in  the  priest,  by  nature  a  man  of  clay, 
the  priestly  character,  the  man  of  God,  and  respects  him 
accordingly  and  considers  it  a  great  privilege,  a  religious 
act  to  render  him  personal  service.      She  must  resemble  St, 
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Martha  and  not  Simon  the  Pharisee.  Simon,  we  read  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "  desired  Jesus  to  eat  with  him." 
He  received  and  entertained  Jesus,  not  as  a  prophet,  but  say- 
ing in  his  heart,  ''  This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet."  Because 
of  that  doubt  his  service  was  most  defective.  Jesus  felt  it 
keenly  and  said,  "  Thou  gavest  Me  no  water  for  My  feet — no 
kiss — My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint."  Martha's 
faith  was  marvelously  enlightened  and  strong.  "  Lord,  I 
have  believed  that  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God 
who  art  come  into  the  world."  That  faith  made  her  desire 
to  have  Jesus  enter  her  home,  made  her  busy  about  much  serv- 
ing, induced  her  on  another  occasion  to  make  Jesus  a  supper 
at  which  ''  Martha  served  ".  How  often  during  the  three 
years  of  His  public  life  may  Jesus  have  entered  this  home  in 
Bethany — His  second  home  on  earth  ?  This  humble  service 
of  the  Master  made  Martha  happy  and  holy,  and  made  her 
name  glorious  and  immortal.  Martha,  strong  in  faith,  and 
because  of  her  busy  service,  remains  the  model  of  a  house- 
keeper of  a  Catholic  Rectory. 

What  can  and  must  the  pastor  do  to  enlighten  the  faith  of 
his  housekeeper  and  make  it  thus  practical?  He  must  never 
forget  himself,  but  remain  always  conscious  of  his  priestly 
dignity.  Christ,  the  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  all  the  apostolic  men, 
great  in  humility,  were  constantly  filled  with  that  feeling  of 
their  divine  dignity,  power,  and  mission.  The  priest  must 
act  in  a  priestly  manner,  not  only  when  sacrificing,  preach- 
ing, and  administering  the  sacraments,  but  also  in  his  own 
house  when  taking  his  rest  and  refreshments.  He  is  always 
and  everywhere  a  dignified,  religious  gentleman.  Others 
will  respect  him  as  he  respects  himself. 

The  priest  must  be  good  to  his  housekeeper.  Christ  was 
good  to  Martha.  When  Lazarus  was  sick  and  when  Lazarus, 
her  brother,  had  died,  Jesus  came  at  the  risk  of  His  life,  ignor- 
ing the  pleadings  of  His  disciples,  and  restored  him  to  life. 
"  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary,"  says  St. 
John.  The  pastor  must  in  a  religious,  dignified  way  mani- 
fest his  appreciation  of  the  noble  sacrifice  the  housekeeper 
brings  for  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  will  provide  for 
her,  not  only  a  kitchen  for  work,  but  also  a  comfortable  room 
where  she  may  spend  her  hours  of  leisure  and  entertain  her 
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few  friends.  He  will  not  ask  her  to  do  every  odd  job  about 
the  place  and  in  church.  He  will  not  make  her  the  servant 
of  his  personal  friends  and  all  sorts  of  workmen  about  the 
place.  As  Christ  made  use  of  His  omnipotent  hand  to  console 
Martha  in  the  hour  of  sadness  and  sorrow,  so  the  pastor  will 
use  his  priestly  influence  and  power  for  no  person  more  readily 
than  for  his  faithful  housekeeper,  when  she  personally,  or 
some  member  of  her  family,  is  afflicted.  He  will  make  her 
understand  that  she  has  in  him  a  friend  who  will  not  abandon 
her  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  or  in  the  frailty  of  old  age,  or  in 
the  hour  of  death. 

Christ  was  patient  with  Martha.  "  Lord,  hast  Thou  no 
care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  alone  to  serve?  Speak  to 
her  therefore  that  she  help  me."  The  Lord  had  care  not  to 
obey  her  nor  to  command  Mary,  but  to  calm,  instruct,  and 
correct  Martha  kindly.  Similar  scenes  of  excitement  and  im- 
patience may  occur  in  the  rectory.  The  pastor  will  listen 
patiently,  give  gentle  corrections  and  admonitions  and  fill  the 
house  with  peace  and  joy.  In  all  ways  the  pastor  must  have 
a  great  respect  for  his  housekeeper,  who  is  busy  serving  him 
for  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  thereby  is  a  person  consecrated 
to  the  Lord. 

Responsibility. 

The  rectory  is  the  White  House  of  the  community.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  pastor,  the  spiritual  father  of  the  parish,  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  model  man  of  the  district.  It  is  a 
sanctuary.  In  it  the  priest  spends  hours  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, studies  sacred  books,  prepares  sermons  and  instructions. 
It  is  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted.  The  poor  come  and  ask  for 
help;  the  ignorant  come  like  a  Nicodemus  to  be  instructed;  th« 
afflicted  come  and  seek  consolation — to  ask  the  priest  to  visit 
the  sick;  to  ask  the  priest  to  bury  the  dead;  to  ask  the  priest 
to  say  Holy  Mass  for  the  many  needs  'of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  rectory  is  the  home  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  feeding  the  hungry  followers  of  Christ ; 
the  home  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ  who  must  be  able  to  say 
to  the  many  who  observe  him  closely,  "The  blind  see,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
rise  again,  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them." 
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It  is  the  "  light  house  "  on  the  solid  rock  for  the  many  on  the 
stormy  sea  on  their  way  to  eternal  happiness.  The  faithful, 
passing  the  church,  bow  their  heads  and  salute  the  Lord  in  the 
Tabernacle;  the  faithful,  passing  the  rectory,  look  up  to  it 
with  a  certain,  sacred  respect  and  reverence,  and  whisper  to 
their  companions,  "  Our  pastor  dwells  here." 

Our  pastors  desire  to  have  nice  rectories.  The  members 
of  the  parish  cooperate  generously  and  cheerfully  to  build 
the  pastor  a  home  that  is  solid,  comfortable,  and  well  fur- 
nished. When  the  house  is  finished  and  furnished,  the  pastor 
must  find  a  person  who  will  keep  it  nice,  neat,  and  orderly — 
a  true  housekeeper.  Without  a  good  housekeeper,  the  best 
rectory  is  only  a  chilly  barn.  A  good  housekeeper  can  make 
even  a  poorer  material  building  cheerful  and  respectable. 

A  housekeeper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  parish.  She  must  know  her  place  and  she  must  keep  her 
place.  But,  being  the  keeper  of  the  house  of  the  pastor,  the 
house  of  the  parish,  she  must  frequently  and  in  many  ways 
represent  the  pastor  and  the  parish.  She  answers  the  door- 
bell which  rings  frequently.  There,  good  judgment  and 
discretion  are  needed.  The  pastor  may  not  be  in.  She  will 
be  asked  many  questions  about  when  to  call  again,  and  what 
to  do  meanwhile.  She  must  be  ready  to  give  prudent,  in- 
telligent answers.  She  answers  the  telephone  bell.  People 
of  the  parish  seek  information.  What  a  blessing  to  have  a 
good  housekeeper  who  knows  how  to  give  the  correct  answers ! 
She  will  and  must  meet  people  who  are  very  inquisitive  and 
seek  to  learn  much  about  the  private  life  of  the  priest,  or  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  priest  on  the  gossip  of  the  town.  Fool- 
ish housekeepers  are  the  cause  of  much  unpleasant  talk  and 
of  serious  difficulties  that  pastors  have  in  their  parishes.  All 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  responsibility  of  a  housekeeper  is 
very  great,  that  her  position  is  very  important,  and  that 
priests  must  give  serious  attention  to  this  domestic  question. 

In  the  new  Canon  Law  we  read,  "  The  clergy  shall  take 
care  not  to  have  in  their  houses,  nor  to  visit,  women  that  may 
give  reason  for  suspicion ;,  they  are  allowed  to  have  in  their 
houses  only  such  women  as  are  above  suspicion,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  bond,  as  mother,  sister,  aunt,  or  about 
whom  on  account  of  their  character  and  more  advanced  age 
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all  suspicion  is  removed."  Thrice  blessed  is  the  priest  who 
has  a  mother,  sister,  or  aunt  who  consecrates  her  life  to  take 
care  of  her  favorite  son,  the  priest,  or  of  her  brother  priest. 
There  are  priests  and  prelates  who  think  differently,  and  dis- 
courage the  idea  of  having  near  relatives  in  the  rectory;  but 
the  difficulties  they  find  in  this  connexion  seem  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  many  advantages.  No  woman  is  more 
interested  in  the  priest  than  such  a  relative;  no  woman  can 
make  the  house  so  homelike  for  a  priest  as  can  a  near  relative; 
no  woman  will  take  such  good  care  of  the  priest  when  sick,  as 
a  near  relative  will.  The  kindness  of  a  priest  to  his  mother 
or  sister  gives  great  edification.  Lazarus  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  sister  Martha  when  he  was  sick  unto  death;  when 
he  was  resting  in  the  grave.  Fortunate  is  the  priest  who 
has  such  a  sister  Martha  as  a  housekeeper. 

The  priest  who  has  no  sister  Martha  or  Mother  Monica 
must  secure  a  person  for  that  responsible  position,  whose 
"  character  and  more  advanced  age  "  will  make  all  suspicion 
impossible.  What  a  sad  mistake  to  invite  a  young,  inex- 
perienced, worldly  woman  who  could  not  take  care  of  an  or- 
dinary office  in  the  city,  or  house  in  the  parish,  to  keep  the 
rectory.  She  turns  the  house  of  the  priest  into  a  purgatory,  if 
not  into  a  hell.  Martha  had  such  a  good  character,  such  a 
good  reputation  in  Bethany  that,  although  Jesus  entered  the 
house  frequently,  although  John  could  say,  "  Jesus  loved 
Martha,"  not  even  the  vilest  enemy  could  suspect  or  dared  to 
accuse  Him  of  a  relationship  that  was  not  holy.  Only  women 
of  this  character  and  mature  age  does  the  Church  permit  to 
live  in  the  home  of  a  priest.  Too  many  priests  ignore  these 
words  of  Mother  Church. 

Religious  Advantages. 

The  housekeeper  of  a  Catholic  rectory  looks  upon  her  honor- 
able and  responsible  position  in  the  light  of  faith,  does  her 
daily  work  with  a  noble  religious  intention,  and  may  with 
confidence  expect  a  great  reward.  The  pastor  will  give  her 
a  good  "  living  wage,"  and  the  Lord,  for  the  love  of  whom 
she  serves  His  minister,  will  give  her  "  an  hundred  times  as 
much,  now  in  this  time  .  .  .  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life 
everlasting." 
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The  pastor  must  show  her  how  to  obtain  that  promised 
"  an  hundred  times  as  much  now  in  this  time  "  by  his  example 
and  his  encouraging  words.  The  daily  religious  devotions 
in  the  church  next  door  must  break  the  monotony  of  her  rather 
quiet,  lonely  life,  and  fill  abundantly  the  needs  and  cravings 
of  her  religious  soul.  The  pastor  will  see  to  it  that  she  has 
time  to  attend  daily  Holy  Mass,  and  receive  daily,  or  at  least 
frequently.  Holy  Communion.  He  will  not  show  himself 
displeased  if  breakfast  is  not  ready  immediately  after  Mass. 
He  is  considerate  with  people  in  the  parish,  takes  Holy  Com- 
munion frequently  to  the  sick.  Why  should  he  not  be  con- 
siderate with  her  who  serves  him  so  faithfully  and  brings  such 
noble  sacrifices  for  his  personal  comforts?  The  daily  Mass 
and  the  frequent  Holy  Communion  of  the  housekeeper  is  a 
good,  much-needed  example  for  the  parish  and  helps  much  to 
fill  the  rectory  with  a  spirit  of  peace  and  joy. 

The  pastor  who,  realizing  that  the  housekeeper  has  few 
friends  and  few  distractions  and  amusements,  invites  her  to 
automobile  rides  and  encourages  her  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
makes  a  big  mistake.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  wonderful 
effects  of  religious  service.  That  the  spiritually  blind  and 
indifferent  who  never  go  to  church  need  such  sentimental, 
superficial,  daily  distractions,  we  can  understand  readily  and 
we  pity  them.  Those  who  devoutly  feed  on  the  "  Bread  of 
Life  "  do  not  need  and  do  not  like  such  "  light  food  ".  Those 
who  intelligently  assist  at  the  renewal  of  the  greatest  of  all 
tragedies,  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  do  not  need  and  positively 
despise  all  the  entertainments  of  the  modern  state.  A  truly 
religious  housekeeper  has  too  much  reverence  and  respect  for 
her  pastor  to  go  riding  or  traveling  with  him,  and  the  pastor 
who  discourages  this  reverence  and  respect  will  soon  lose  his 
housekeeper.  He  will  be  thoughtful  and  considerate  and 
provide  for  her  facility  and  opportunity  to  go  where  she  may 
occasionally  desire  to  go,  without  taking  her  to  such  a  place 
himself.  A  change  and  rest  will  do  her  good,  but  he  will  not 
take  her  on  his  vacation.  Martha  served  Jesus  with  much  care 
and  attention,  and  Martha  never  forgot  that  He  was  "  Life  and 
Resurrection  " — ^that  He  was  the  "  Son  of  the  Living  God  ". 
Jesus  was  always  good  and  kind  to*  her,  but  never  familiar. 
"  ©o  noft  touch  Me,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father." 
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Retreat. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  annual  retreats  for 
housekeepers?  The  Church  understands  and  appreciates  much 
the  importance  and  good  results  of  retreats.  She  commands 
her  priests  and  religious  to  make  them.  Every  college  and 
academy  has  its  annual  retreat.  Retreats  for  laymen  are  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  Why  not  have  special  retreats  for  house- 
keepers? When  missions  are  given  or  Forty  Hours'  Adora- 
tion is  held  in  their  parishes,  they  are  too  busy  to  take  full 
advantage  of  them.  Their  manner  of  life  and  work  is  very 
peculiar.  At  a  retreat  their  dignity  and  duties  could  be  ex- 
plained, and  their  noble,  holy  intentions  could  be  encouraged. 
A  good  annual  retreat  would  obtain  for  the  housekeeper  the 
grace  to  keep  the  rectory  well  for  another  year. 

The  success  of  such  a  retreat  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
pastors.  If  the  pastors  were  to  say  a  word  of  recommendation, 
the  housekeepers  would  go ;  if  the  pastors  were  to  express  dis- 
approval, for  reasons  more  or  less  personal  and  selfish,  the 
housekeepers  would  remain  at  home.  The  parish  is  willing 
to  let  the  pastor  go  and  make  his  retreat.  Should  not  theJ 
pastors  express  a  similar  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  helpful- 
ness? Would  not  one  week  of  retreat  make  her  better  and 
happier  for  the  other  fifty  weeks  of  the  year?  A  strong  faith 
and  great  piety,  sustained  and  strengthened  by  solid  devotion, 
will  make  our  housekeepers  as  loyal,  faithful,  happy,  and 
saintly  as  a  Martha.  Such  a  Martha  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
pastor  and  the  parish. 
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THE  office  of  churchwarden  is  described  in  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  A.  D.  1341,  as  the  occupation  of  "wardens 
of  the  goods  of  the  church."  ^  The  early  Latin  title  of  church- 
warden was  "  Custodes  ",  or  "  Procuratores  ecclesiae  ",  thus 
confining  the  office  simply  to  providing  for  the  many  require- 
ments of  a  special  church  or  chapel,  including  the  keeping  in 
repair  of  the  actual  fabric.  No  sort  of  civil  function  was  con- 
nected with  this,  but  it  most  strictly  did  include  the  "  duty  of 

1  For  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  I  am  indebted  to 
The  Churchwarden's  Accounts  from  the  XIV  Century  to  the  Close  of  the  XVII 
Century,  by  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
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presentment  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  moral  delinquencies  in 
either  clergy  or  laity  of  the  parish  ".  He,  or  they,  rather — 
for  there  were  sometimes  two — are  alluded  to  in  an  old  book 
thus:  *'  The  office  of  churchwarden,  as  guardian  of  the  goods 
of  the  church,  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages." 

Fees  for  burial  within  the  church  and  for  ringing  funeral 
knells  went  to  the  warden,  but  no  civil  duties  belonged  to  the 
office  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  From  1549  on- 
ward these  officials  became  relieving  officers  who  dealt  with 
tiie  mass  of  poverty  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  as  well  as  by  the  seizure  by  the  Crown  of 
the  chantries  and  obits. 

Very  seldom  was  the  office  of  churchwarden  confined  to  one 
person;  two  to  four  was  the  recognized  number.  At  St. 
Edmund's,  Sarum,  there  were  two  senior  and  two  junior 
churchwardens.  In  post- Re  formation  days  the  refusal  to  act 
as  churchwarden,  when  once  appointed,  subjected  the  person 
to  a  fine  of  from  ten  shillings  to  five  pounds.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  often  two  wardens,  one  being 
a  man  and  the  other  a  woman,  and  the  records  of  a  Somerset- 
shire parish  show  that  two  widows  once  held  the  office,  their 
account  mentioning  that  the  parish  paid  for  shrouds  on  six 
occasions. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  shows  that  the  distinction  between  a  Manor 
Court  and  a  Parish  Meeting  in  pre-Reformation  times  turned 
upon  class  distinctions,  the  lord  of  the  soil  only,  with  his 
tenants,  etc.  voting  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter,  which 
was  held  in  the  church,  all  persons,  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men,  voted  for  the  wardens.  *'  The  bulk  of  the  parishioners, 
even  the  serfs,  were  engaged  in  planning  the  amusements 
whereby  revenues  were  gained  for  the  church.  The  people 
were  not  spectators  or  partakers  merely,  but  also  managers  who 
shared  in  the  payment  and  the  work.  Thereby  the  bonds  of 
social  fellowship  were  tightened,  and  the  barrier  lines  between 
servile  and  free,  which  were  to  the  students  of  our  lawbooks 
so  impossible,  were  melted  away  by  the  warmth  of  kindly 
fellowship." 

Bishop  Hobhouse  is  also  our  authority  for  a  list  of  those 
things  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  entered  into  the 
churchwardens'  accounts.     The  list  is  taken  from  the  record 
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of  St.  Michael's,  Bath,  as  representing  the  working  of  the 
church  in  a  town  parish  with  a  population  chiefly  of  traders, 
in  post- Reformation  times,  (a)  "  The  occasional  allowance  to 
the  wardens  of  a  stipend  {pro  stipendio)  of  I2d. ;  (b)  the 
feasting  at  audit  time — a  fairly  common  custom  in  town 
parishes,  but  in  this  instance  entered  after  an  undisguised 
fashion;  (c)  a  small  flock  of  sheep — an  awkward  and  unsuit- 
able increment  for  a  town  parish;  (d)  a  continually  growing 
endowment  of  land  and  houses,  rising  in  value  from  los.  gd. 
in  1347  to  £11.  1 8s.  8d  in  i540^these  properties  were  charged 
with  obituary,   denoting  the  primary  motive  of  the  donors; 

(e)  a  continual  burden  of  house  agency  on  the  wardens,  lead- 
ing to  a  multiplicity  of  entries  for  repairs  and  management; 

(f)  partition  of  duties  between  the  two  wardens,  one  being 
elected  as  bursar  {portare  bursam)  ;  (g)  the  usual  sufficiency 
of  revenue  for  the  handsome  maintenance  of  the  church,  aided 
by  gifts  and  bequests,  with  but  rare  resort  to  church  ales  or 
such  like  expedients."  Until  1697  the  chief  part  of  the  clerk's 
salary  depended  on  the  money  from  the  ales.  Then  the  prac- 
tice was  abolished. 

"  The  clerk's  ale,"  says  Brand,  "  was  the  method  taken  by 
the  clerks  of  parishes  to  collect  more  readily  their  dues."  An 
old  writer,  Denne,  is  of  opinion  that  "  Give-ales  were  the 
legacies  of  individuals,  and  from  that  circumstance  entirely 
gratuitous."  The  raison  d'etre  of  church  ales  seems  to  be  that 
in  pre- Reformation  days,  feast-days  were  those  on  which  the 
people  able  to  do  so  were  bound  to  hear  Mass,  consequently  the 
Church  occupied  herself  very  actively  to  find  amusement  and 
entertainment  for  them.  Holy  Day  thus  became  synonymous 
with  Hoteday.  Every  sort  of  amusement  was  helped  on,  and  in 
this  way  general  or  special  church  funds  were  materially 
assisted.  The  Ale  was  held  in  the  church  as  late  as 
1506,  for  in  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of  that  date  for  St. 
Laurence,  Reading,^  the  item,  "  makyng  clene  of  the  church 
agaynst  the  day  of  drynkyng  of  the  seid  church  "  is  entered, 
besides  the  cost  of  "  flesh  spyce  and  bakyng  of  pasteys  agaynst 
the  day  of  drynkyng,"  as  well  as  the  ale  itself — which  was  the 
principal  beverage  used  on  these  occasions.  Usually,  more- 
over, the  Ale  was  held  in  the  church  house,  which  was  near  the 

*  Popular  Antiqixitxes,  Vol.  I,  p.  180. 
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church  and  built  or  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a 
focus  of  the  social  life  in  the  parish.  Besides  providing  a  place 
where  the  holy  loaf  and  perhaps  altar  wafers  could  be  made, 
it  housed  the  brewing  gear  for  the  *'  holy  ale  "  of  Christian 
fellowship.  The  wardens  sometimes  added  to  the  church  in- 
come by  letting  the  oven  and  brewing  vessels  to  private  per- 
sons. The  wardens'  leave  had  to  be  asked  before  a  parishioner 
or  parishioners  could  proclaim  an  Ale,  which  in  church- 
warden's Latin  was  termed  a  taberna,  or  tavern.  The  charity 
of  the  times  is  evidenced  in  the  terms,  Bride-ales,  instituted  to 
help  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  their  own  marriage  feast. 
Clerk-ales  were  intended  to  find  the  stipend  for  the  parish 
clerk.  Bid-ales  were  organized  to  help  some  poor  person  in 
want.  Sf>eaking  generally,  the  churchwardens  had  to  see 
to  and  keep  an  account  of  all  which  could  be  classed  as  church- 
ales,  entering  with  exactness  all  that  was  expended  on  every 
occasion — the  purchase  of  wooden  bowls,  cups  and  platters, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Ale  play  or  Miracle  play  was  sometimes  held  in  the 
nave  of  the  church.  In  146 1  the  wardens'  accounts  in  one 
instance  noted  1 6s.  loj^d  for  the  players'  properties  and 
clothes — chevrons,  peruques,  tinfoil  and  fustian — which  were 
often  let  out  on  hire.  The  earliest  record  of  these  plays  which 
took  place  in  church;  Mr.  Cox  discovered  in  the  wardens'  ac- 
counts of  St.  Augustine,  Hedon,  for  the  years  1339-40,  when 
the  sum  of  7s.  is  set  down  as  having  been  paid  by  the  actors  in 
church  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  But  liturgical  plays  were 
always  acted  in  church,  that  of  the  last-named  festival  besides 
the  great  drama  of  Palm  Sunday.  Numerous  are  the  records 
which  he  gives  of  the  expenditure  on  payment  for  the  actors' 
time — carpenters,  properties,  prayer-books,  minstrels,  cooks, 
basters,  visors,  dyeing  hair  and  clothes,  garlands,  lamps,  and 
clothes  of  various  kinds.  On  Palm  Sunday  flowers  and  cakes 
entered  into  the  decorations,  and  were  thrown  down  among  the 
people  from  the  porch  roof  or  tower,  or,  as  in  a  Somersetshire 
church  which  I  have  seen,  from  a  balcony  inside  the  porch. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
churchwardens  were  in  those  medieval  days.  Among  the  most 
important  was  all  that  included  the  church  bells,  casting,  pur- 
chasing, repairing  of  the  bells  and  the  supplying  them  with 
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ropes.  Bells  were  to  be  rung  in  times  of  storm,  and  in  15 19 
in  the  Spalding  accounts  we  see :  "  Pd.  for  ryngyng  when  the 
Tempest  was,  iijd,"  and  in  1464,  "bread  and  drink  for  the 
ringers  in  the  great  thundering."  At  St.  Mary's,  Sandwich, 
we  meet  with  similar  items.  No  mention  of  ringing  bells  for 
Mass  and  the  services  of  the  Hours  is  ever  found  in  these  ac- 
counts, as  this  office  was  usually  performed  by  the  clerks  of 
the  church,  and  was  therefore  gratuitous.  At  the  festivals, 
however,  such  as  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  Rogation  week, 
the  Assumption,  the  price  paid  to  ringers  is  carefully  entered. 
For  the  "  passing  "  or  "  soul  bell  "  they  were  also  responsible. 
In  populous  parishes  this  was  not  a  small  source  of  revenue  to 
them.  The  bell,  as  we  all  know,  was  sounded  while  persons 
were  in  their  agony,  with  the  object  that  all  who  heard  it  might 
pray  for  them.  In  St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  it  was  known  by  the 
beautiful  name  of  "  forthfare  bell ".  Ringing  for  the  coming 
of  royalty  is  noted  in  the  parish  accounts  of  Saffron  Walden  in 
1455,  when  Queen  Margaret  visited  the  aibbey ;  and  on  another, 
when  Henry  VI  passed  through  or  visited  it.  Ringers  were 
also  paid  on  special  occasions,  such  as  a  coronation,  a  battle, 
the  election  of  Pope  Leo  X,  etc.  In  1586,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  read  of  the  payment  at  Stamford,  Berks,  Minehead, 
Somerset,  as  well  as  in  other  churches,  for  the  ringers  at  the 
execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  this  being  by  no  means 
a  toll,  but  "  for  joye  that  the  Queen  of  Skotts,  that  enemy  to 
oure  most  noble  Queen's  Majestic  and  our  countrie,  was  be- 
headed; for  the  wych  the  Lord  God  be  praysed,"  etc. 

Hiring  torches  for  funerals,  besides  great  funeral  candle- 
sticks, a  hearse  cloth,  black  pall,  the  best  cross  and  candlesticks, 
and  on  another  occasion  the  "  second  best,"  are  all  found  in 
the  accounts  of  medieval  days.  In  explanation  of  the  word 
"  hearse  "  or  "  herse,"  now  used  invariably  for  a  funeral  car, 
Mr.  Cox  tells  us  this  was  employed  for  a  frame  for  holding 
the  candles.  He  says :  '*  When  a  corpse  was  brought  into  the 
church,  the  wooden  framework  was  placed  over  the  body. 
Over  it  was  placed  the  pall  or  hearse-cover,  whilst  at  the 
angles,  and  sometimes  on  the  ridge,  were  iron  sockets  for 
candles.  Occasionally  these  wooden  hearses  were  reproduced 
in  iron  or  other  metal  and  made  prominent  parts  of  the  tombs 
of  persons  of  distinctioh  buried  within  the  church,  and  the 
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tapers  in  them  were  lighted  at  the  obit  and  anniversary  of 
death.  A  few  of  them  survive,  notably  at  Tanfield  and  Bedall, 
Yorkshire  and  at  Spratton,  Northamptonshire.  Over  Richard, 
Earl  of  Warwick's  effigy  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick, 
is  a  hearse  in  brass,  to  bear  the  pall — thus  styled  in  the  con- 
tracts for  the  tomb,  1439.  The  sums  received  for  the  Font 
Taper  were  always  entered,  usually  after  the  sum  taken  at 
the  church  door  at  Easter  and  some  few  special  days.  The 
collection  was  made  on  Easter  eve  or  day,  and  called  "  ad 
serum  fontis  ".  The  sum  varied,  being  dependent  on  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms.  The  wax  for  the  Paschal  Candle  was  often 
associated  with  this  taper  in  the  entries  under  the  head  of  Wax. 
The  Paschal  money  was  originally  started  to  provide  the 
great  Paschal  candles,  and  was  paid  by  all  parishioners  of 
suitable  age  when  they  "  took  their  rights,"  which  meant  to 
go  to  their  duties.  At  St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  the  weight  was 
over  thirty  pounds  on  one  occasion.  It  may  be  well  to  enumer- 
ate the  various  lights  and  gilds  shown  to  have  been  used  at 
St.  Edmund's  in  medieval  times.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  two 
altar  lights  and  a  lamp  before  the  Blessed  Virgin,  sustained 
by  the  gild  of  the  wives ;  at  the  high  altar  in  the  choir  were  two 
lights,  and  a  lamp  supported  by  a  gild  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  At  Christmastide  there  were  two  "  torches  of 
rosom,"  and  in  1501-2,  mention  is  made  of  two  for  the  high 
altar  on  double  festivals,  weighing  30^^  lbs.  Over  the 
sepulchre  at  Eastertide,  in  addition  to  the  great  sepulchre  taper 
and  paschal  taper,  were  a  hundred  candles  fixed  on  prickets 
or  pins  of  beech.  The  chapel  of  the  Jesus  Mass,  with  its 
specially  well  endowed  gild,  had  two  tapers  for  the  altar  and  a 
torch  of  resin  weighing  11  pounds.  This  gild  supported  the 
Morrow  Mass  held  at  6  a.  m.  at  the  Holy  Cross  altar;  and  the 
accounts  show  that  there  was  a  yearly  supply  of  six  pounds  of 
tallow  candles  for  the  Morrow  Mass  in  winter  time.  The 
weaver's  gild  had  a  chaplain  who  used  the  Morrow  Mass  altar. 
In  the  nave  was  the  specially  supported  Rood  light,  in  addition 
to  the  Trendall,  or  hanging  corona  of  lights,  and  the  candles 
on  the  Rood  beam.  In  the  North  aisle  was  the  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  with  a  light,  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
lights  of  the  Trinity,  Maidens,  Servants,  and  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, St.  Catherine,  St.  James,  and  St.  Sebastian. 
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In  the  churchwardens'  account  of  St.  Mary's,  Redcliffe, 
Bristol,  is  found  the  expenses  of  a  new  Easter  sepulchre,  in- 
cluding : 

4  payr  of  angels'  wings  for  4  angels,  made  of  timber 
and  well  painted. 

Also  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon : 

1557.     To  the  sexton  for  watching  the 

sepulchre  two  nights, 
1559.     Payde  for  making  the  sepulture, 
For  other  charges  about  it 
To  the  sexton,  for  meat  and  drink 
and   watching   the   sepulture  ac- 
cording to  custom 

Space  on  which  to  stand  and  sell  their  wares  at  the  church- 
yard wall  was  let  out  in  fair  time,  and  the  entry  is  also  found 
of  butchers  and  cheese  sellers  being  allowed  a  place  there. 

All  gifts  in  kind  or  money,  made  from  time  to  time  with  the 
idea  of  having  the  donors'  names  inscribed  on  the  bede  roll, 
were  read  out  by  the  parish  priest  on  Christmas  Day,  Michael- 
mas, as  well  as  every  Sunday.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty 
the  priest  received  4s.  per  annum. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  method  in  the  dis- 
position of  church  funds,  and  variety  in  their  collection.  In 
a  Devonshire  parish  the  general  churchwardens'  fund  was  kept 
up  by  several  "stores."  Thus  we  read:  "In  151 1-2,"  the 
wardens  of  the  following  stores  contributed  as  follows : 

"  The  Wardens  of  the  stores  of  the  Great  Torches — 13s.  4d. ; 
of  the  Junior  Torches,  £2 ;  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  £7 ;  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  at  the  Font,  10s. ;  of  the  wyvy  (wives)  Store  of 
the  Blessed  Mary,  £2;  of  the  High  Cross,  £4;  of  St.  George, 
26s.  8d. ;  of  SS.  Katherine  and  Margaret,  20s. ;  of  St.  Clement, 
£2 ;  of  SS.  James  and  Nigius,  20s. ;  and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, 2s." 

Each  of  these  gilds  or  fraternities  maintained  lights  before  the 
respective  images,  and  put  aside  the  respective  contributions  for 
the  general  church  funds. 

The  church  accounts  and  those  of  the  Jesus  Mass  were  made 
up  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and  for  "  keeping  the  accounts  "  an 

3  Old  Church  Lore,  by  William  Andrews,  F.R.H.S. 
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annual  charge  was  always  made.  In  1 461,  24  gallons  of  good 
ale  were  bought  at  a  halfpenny  a  gallon,  this  to  be  drunk  in 
ash-wood  cups,  of  which  one  dozen  were  entered.  The  drinkers 
of  the  ale,  it  is  thought,  were  the  wardens,  auditors,  and  some 
invited  parishioners  when  the  accounts  were  made  up.  The 
ale  was  always  drunk  in  the  church,  possibly,  or  rather  prob- 
ably, in  the  vestry.  This  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  a 
jantaculum  sometimes,  a  breakfast  or  dinner,  taking  place  on 
the  morning  of  Easter  Day,  and  usually  consisting  of  calf's 
head,  with  the  heart,  liver  and  lights. 

The  boys  and  men  carrying  the  banners  in  Gang-week  or 
Rogation,  had  to  be  paid,  the  sum  being  entered  in  the  warden's 
accounts  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  cost,  which  could  not 
have  been  inconsiderable.  There  were  little  bells  on  the  fringe 
of  the  banners  used  to  adorn  the  church  walls  and  kept  in  the 
vestry  when  not  being  used  for  this  purpose  or  in  processions. 

The  clerks  employed  about  the  church  were  usually  lodged 
in  a  vestry  chamber,  to  which  the  following  item  of  the  year 
1495  refers:  "  For  makyng  of  a  bedde  in  the  vestry  for  the 
clerkys,  vjd." 

As  much  discussion  has  taken  place  from  time  to  time  on 
seat  rents,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  ancient  is  this  custom. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  occurs  among  the 
parochial  expenses  for  the  year  1477-8,  under  the  heading 
Assertaciones  Sedilium,  the  following  item:  *' Sixpence  was 
received  for  the  seat  of  Robert  Romsey,  and  twelvepence  for 
two  seats  for  John  Thornton."  In  1480,  seat  money  {con- 
duccio  sed.)  to  the  amount  of  2s.  8d.,  was  entered  for  the  chap- 
lain's mother,  and  so  on.  The  word  "  pews  "  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  to  indicate  the  pews  or  seats  for  the  wives 
of  householders. 

In  the  English  churches,  as  elsewhere,  the  general  rule 
obtained  of  standing  when  not  kneeling.  The  bench  tables 
against  the  church  walls,  as  well  as  those  round  the  piers,  were 
used  chiefly  by  the  infirm  or  aged.  Mr.  Cox  tells  us  that  "  the 
custom  of  providing  wooden  seats  for  the  congregation  seems 
to  have  originated  with  patrons  and  founders  of  chantries  and 
chapels  causing  seats  to  be  fixed  within  their  parcloses  or 
screens,"  and  thence  gradually  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  of  any  general  pewing 
of  churches  until  the  fifteenth  century  is  reached. 
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In  one  of  the  Salisbury  accounts  we  find  a  note  made  of 
money  given  by  many  persons  on  occasion  of  the  "  pardon," 
when  offerings  were  made  for  the  decoration^ of  the  church  at 
Michaelmas  and  the  Annunciation.  At  these  times  the  hand 
of  St.  Edmund  in  a  silver  reliquary,  his  gold  ring  in  an  ivory 
box  bound  with  silver,  the  comb,  part  of  a  shirt,  and  a  cruet 
which  had  belonged  to  the  same  Saint,  a  piece  of  the  stole  of 
St.  Dunstan,  and  a  piece  of  St.  Wolfrida,  Abbess  of  Wilton, 
were  exposed  to  the  faithful,  who  made  oblations.  In  one  ac- 
count a  child  was  hired  for  6d  "  to  kepe  the  pardon  "  at  the 
Annunciation,  while  a  man,  for  8d  kept  it  at  Michaelmas.  This 
merely  meant,  we  may  assume,  being  in  charge  of  the  offerings. 

The  origin  of  Peter's  Pence  is  due  to  the  practice  which  ob- 
tained from  Saxon  times  to  collect  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  money 
to  maintain  the  English  College  in  Rome,  whence  the  name  of 
Romescot  or  Peter's  Pence. 

The  panis  sanctificatus  is  found  occurring  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Brought  into  the 
ohoir  after  the  Sunday  Mass,  it  was  cut  up  and  distributed  to 
the  congregation  to  be  eaten  in  sign  of  "  friendly  amity,"  and 
the  entry,  "  bred  on  Palme  Sonday,  id."  was  probably  a  refer- 
ence to  the  holy  loaf,  a  collection  being  generally  made  when 
it  was  carried  round.  In  the  same  accounts  as  are  here  named 
is  found  "  the  holy  cake  cantell,  ijd."  Cantell  or  cauke,  a  small 
piece  or  corner,  or  slice  of  anything,  came  to  be  used  as  mean- 
ing pieces  of  the  holy  loaf. 

Under  "  Encresse  "  of  lights,  or  "  Incrementes  of  lightes  " 
we  find  entries  of  certain  sums  brought  into  the  general 
fund  by  the  various  gilds  at  their  common  festival.  When 
the  stewards  found  that  they  had  an  "  increase,"  or  balance, 
after  the  due  maintenance  of  their  light  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their  religious  and  social  obligations,  and  also  after  retaining 
a  sufficient  stock  in  hand  wherewith  to  start  another  year,  they 
brought  the  surplus  to  the  church  to  be  hallowed,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  churchwardens.  The  collections  made  in  church 
or  at  the  church  door  on  certain  special  days,  such  as  Easter, 
Maunday  Thursday,  etc.  were  of  course  accurately  entered,  as 
well  as  all  gifts  made  to  the  church.  The  latter.  Dona  et 
Legata  is  a  heading  of  the  receipts  often  found,  and  they  in- 
clude live-stock,  such  as  sheep,  pigs,  cows,  a  town  bull  being 
valued  at  7s.  in  1507,  and  another  in  1500  at  los.  gd.     The 
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wardens  of  Tintinhull  gave  3j^d  in  1458  for  a  beehive. 
Gowns,  cloth,  brass  pots  or  mortars,  oak  coffins,  silver  spoons, 
jewels  and  rings  were  placed  in  the  treasury  for  sale  at  a  good 
opportunity,  while,  especially  in  country  parishes,  live  stock 
was  farmed,  the  proceeds  being  generally  given  for  specific 
purposes.  The  churchwardens  had  before  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation to  pay  people  for  keeping  vermin  and  birds  out  of  the 
church.  An  entry  can  be  quoted  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury accounts  of  Pittington,  Co.  Durham :  "  It  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  gentlemen  and  twelve  of  this  parish  that  whosoever  shall 
take  any  fox  or  pate  *  or  badger  in  this  parish  and  bring  the 
head  to  the  church  shall  have  I2d.  paid  by  the  churchwardens."^ 
Entries  for  snakes  were  also  found,  besides  moles,  etc.  Birds 
that  entered  a  church  had  to  be  caught  and  destroyed  by  the 
churchwardens.  Among  these  were  jackdaws,  pigeons,  star- 
lings, owls,  jays,  kites,  buzzards,  bullfinches,  wood  pigeons, 
sparrows,  magpies,  etc.,  killed,  if  not  in,  near  the  church. 
Rats  seem  to  have  been  as  mischievous  as  they  are  wont  to  be, 
for  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  we  find  among  other 
entries :  "  To  the  rat- taker  for  laying  of  his  baits,  iiijd." 

Dogs  were  so  often  found  in  church  that  a  dog-whipper,  who 
received  small  wages,  undertook  to  turn  them  out.  In  1542  the 
Ludlow  churchwardens'  accounts  contain  the  entry : 

For  whippynge  doges  out  of  church viijd 

Keepinge  order  among  boys    xxd 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  hardly  to  be  found  a  clock- 
less  church  in  town  or  country — one  might  wish  that  the  same 
could  be  said  nowadays!  The  clock-bell  or  bells  were  very 
often  struck  by  a  quaint  little  figure  called  a  jack.  Even  in 
large  town  churches  the  clock  had  very  often  no  dial.  Until 
the  sixteenth  century,  hour  glasses  for  the  preacher  were  not  in 
use,  but  when  they  were,  the  expense  was  entered  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts. 

In  the  middle  ages  churchwardens'  accounts  in  towns  bear 
witness  to  what  is  popularly  called  church  decoration.  These 
entries  are  seldom  found  in  country  accounts,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  flowers,  etc.  were  offered  gratuitously.  Of  the 
special  flowers,  etc.  used  and  of  interest  to  a  folklorist,  we  may 
quote  here  the  following.     Birch  was  used  on  Midsummer  Day. 

*  Pate  is  the  North  country  word  for  a  badger. 
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Yew  was  employed  at  Easter  as  especially  emblematical  of 
immortality.  For  Corpus  Christi  red  roses  were  woven  into 
garlands,  sometimes  mixed  with  white  woodrufif.  Garlands 
were  hung  on  the  processional  cross  as  well  as  on  the  large 
processional  tapers,  and  in  the  choir  or  screen.  In  wardens' 
accounts  are  found  lilies,  St.  John's  wort,  gilliflowers,  rose- 
mary and  fennel,  the  latter  being  used  for  strewing  on  the 
ground. 

The  cost  of  decorations  altered  with  the  times.  "  The  war- 
dens of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  paid  for  holly  and  ivy  at 
Christmas  a  halfpenny  in  1493,  a  penny  in  1494,  twopence  in 
1495,  and  so  on. 

Contrivances  in  church  decorations  which  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  scenes  represented  more  realistic,  are  sometimes 
objected  to  as  theatrical;  but  we  find  that  the  practice  was 
common  in  the  middle  ages,  for  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
of  Yarmouth  between  1462  and  15 12  there  are  many  entries 
of  this  nature,  such  as  at  Epiphany  tide  for  the  making  of  a 
new  star :  "A  new  backline  to  the  star  and  ryting  the  same  star." 
An  archeologist  writes :  "  These  items  relate  to  the  mechanical 
devices  employed  in  the  ceremony  known  as  the  '  Feast  of  the 
Star,'  as  performed  upon  the  Festival  of  the  Epiphany.  The 
Magi  entered  the  church  by  the  west  door  and  proceeded  up 
the  nave  until,  on  approaching  the  chancel,  they  j>erceived  a 
star  hanging  on  the  Great  Crucifix  of  the  rood  loft,  whereupon 
they  exclaimed  '  Behold  the  Star  of  the  East '.  The  star,  mov- 
ing back  by  means  of  lines  and  pulleys,  led  them  to  the  high 
altar,  where,  drawing  a  curtain  aside,  a  living  child  would  be 
discovered  representing  the  Holy  Child.  At  the  same  time 
the  Magi,  dressed  as  three  kings,  made  their  offerings,  and  a 
boy  representing  an  angel  said,  'All  things  which  the  Prophets 
said  are  fulfilled,'  the  Festival  then  concluding  with  chanting." 

In  parish  churches  the  pictures  or  images  were  covered 
throughout  Lent  with  white  cloths,  remaining  veiled  until  the 
Easter  Matins;  for  in  1448  we  find  in  the  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts, "  a  whyte  veyle  for  the  church  in  Lent  tyme,"  and  an- 
other "  whyte  veyle  to  be  hangyng  before  the  hy.  autr.  in  lenten 
tyme".  In  1504  "  a  veil  for  Lenten  of  white  clothe,"  and  so 
on.  Also  we  find  the  cost  of  the  Rood  veil,  which  had  its  own 
special  Lenten  cloth  hung  before  it,  this  being  withdrawn  by 
contrivance   of  pulleys,    rings,   and   cords   on    Palm    Sunday. 
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There  is  an  entry  for  painting  the  processional  cross.  In  the 
Sarum  diocese  the  color  was  red ;  in  London,  green.  Even  as 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century  license  to  eat  meat  in  Lent  cost 
six  shillings  and  eightpence.  Those  who  applied  for  these  dis- 
pensations had  to  accompany  their  request  by  a  doctor's  certi- 
ficate, and  the  sum  paid  was  entered  by  the  churchwarden  who 
received  it  in  his  book  of  accounts. 

The  wardens  in  post-Reformation  days  at  Canterbury  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  bidden  "  to  provide  a  convenient 
large  sheet  and  white  wand,  to  be  had  and  kept  within  your 
church  and  vestry,  to  be  used  at  such  times  as  offenders  are 
censured  for  their  grievous  and  notorious  crimes."  The  of- 
fences for  which  public  penance  was  required  were  chiefly  for 
incontinence  and  slander.  And  as  late  as  1 735  is  noted :  ''  Paid 
for  washing  the  Parish  sheet  for  chit's  wife  to  stand  penance 
in  2d." 

From  penance  we  come  to  the  subject  of  dancing,  so  greatly 
associated  with  merrymaking  in  medieval  days.  The  receipts 
in  churchwardens'  books  for  St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  show  that 
sums  were  often  "gotten  to  the  profitte  of  the  churche  "  by 
dancing.  Whitsuntide  dancing  used  to  be  a  reason  for  making 
a  church  gathering  or  collection,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII 
3s.  4d.  for  "  Why  ton  tyde  dawnsynge  "  is  among  the  entries. 
The  Maypole  dance  of  the  children  also  swelled  these  accounts. 
Mr.  Cox  speaks  of  the  first  definite  mention  of  this  entertain- 
ment occurring  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  1490  roll, 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  this  reliable  antiquary  being  that  the 
dance  took  place  within  the  church,  almost  surely  in  the  nave. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  expenses  followed.  These  expenses 
are  also  found  in  other  like  documents. 

St.  Nicholas,  Bristol,  a  most  interesting  church  of  Pre- Refor- 
mation days,  has  most  valuable  parish  accounts.  There  is  the 
crypt  church  and  the  upper  church.  Those  of  the  former  com- 
menced in  1489.  It  was  at  this  church  that  the  Festival  of  the 
Boy- Bishop  was  kept  on  6  December.  A  young  bishop  and 
his  choir  boy  were  responsible  for  all  the  services — excepting 
of  course  the  Mass.  The  mayor,  sheriff  and  town  council  at- 
tended in  the  evening  to  listen  to  the  boy-bishop's  sermon 
and  to  receive  his  blessing.  t 

L.  E.  DOBREE. 
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Epistola  ad  R.  p.  D.  Alfredum  Episcopum  Winnipegen- 
sium,  de  litteris  officiosissimis  gratias  persolvens. 

Venerabilis  frater,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. 
Pastoralem  epistolam,  qua  dioecesis  tuae  fideles  ea  diligenter 
edocuisti,  quae  de  sacris  Missionibus,  non  ita  pridem,  Apos- 
tolicis  Nos  Litteris  catholici  orbis  Episcopis  commendavimus, 
libentissime  legimus.  Fluit  in  ea  ut  ros  eloquium  tuum  sive 
multam  atque  albescentem  messem  et  evangelicorum  of>era- 
riorum  non  una  ab  re  inopiam  commemoras,  sive  hortaris  ad 
semen  eis  dandum  seminantibus  ac  praemia  extollis  miseri- 
cordibus  promissa,  sive  demum  adiutores  ac  socios  iisdem  com- 
parandos  curas.  Enimvero  pleno  de  pectore  manant  verba  tua 
ex  iisque  te  eum  agnovimus  qui,  ut  allatum  est,  in  agenda  sacro- 
rum  Missionum  caussa  es  totus.  Propositum  sanctum  vel 
strenue  persequenti  Nos  commendantes  iterum,  tibi,  venerabilis 
frater,  et  gratulamur  ex  animo  et  uberes  a  Deo  precamur 
laborum  fructus  et  horum  auspicem  unaque  caelestium  con- 
ciliatricem  munerum  ac  Nostrae  testem  benevolentiae,  apos- 
tolicam benedictionem  peramanter  in  Domino  elargimur. 

Datum  Romae  apud  sanctum  Petrum,  die  xix  martii 
MCMXX,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  sexto. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 
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SAORA  OONGREGATIO  DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE. 
Decretum  :  Super  Adprobatione  Operis  S.  Petri  Apostoli. 

Ut  Missionum  apud  exteras  gentes  semel  inchoatarum  pro- 
gressui  atque  stabilitati  prospiciatur,  nihil  magis  profecto  con- 
fert  quam  apta  indigenae  cleri  eff ormatio ;  id  quod  saepius  non 
solum  ab  hoc  S.  Consilio,  sed  ab  ipsis  Summis  Pontificibus 
solemniter  proclamatum  est.  Ad  opportuna  vero  subsidia  in 
tarn  nobilem  finem  paranda,  inde  ab  anno  1889,  exorta  primum 
in  Gallia  est  peculiaris  Consociatio,  cui  nomen  Opus  S.  Petri 
Apostoli.  Quae  quidem  Consociatio,  translata  postea  in  Helve- 
tian! sede,  pluribus  Episcopis  atque  hac  S.  Congregatione 
faventibus,  non  mediocres  protulit  in  bonum  Missionum  f ructus. 
Ut  autem  praecellenti  huic  Operi,  iam  nunc  firmiter  constituto, 
novum  robur  accedat,  ac  laetiora,  in  tam  urgentibus  Missionum 
necessitatibus,  incrementa  suscipiat,  Emi  Patres  Sacrae  huius 
Congregationis  Fidei  Propagandae,  in  plenariis  comitiis, 
habitis  die  29  superioris  mensis  martii,  vota  excipientes,  a  Mod- 
eratoribus  dictae  Consociationis  inde  ab  eius  ortu  saepius 
iterata,  censuerunt  idem  S.  Petri  Apostoli  Opus  S.  Congrega- 
tionis adprobatione  munire  illudque  sub  immediata  eiusdem 
S.  Congregationis  dependentia  collocare;  eius  vero  statuta, 
iuxta  adnexum  exemplar,  ad  triennium,  experimenti  causa, 
adprobare. 

Hanc  vero  Emorum  Patrum  sententiam,  in  audientia  diei  12 
vertentis  aprilis,  Sanctissimo  D.  N.  Benedicto  PP.  XV  ab  in- 
frascripto  S.  Congregationis  Secretario  relatam,  Sanctitas  Sua 
benigne  in  omnibus  adprobavit,  ratamque  habuit;  ac  praesens 
ea  super  re  decretum  confici  iussit. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  die  26  aprilis  anno  Domini  1920. 

G.  M.  Card,  van  Rossum,  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

C.  Laurenti,  Secretaries. 
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ROMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

16  March,  iq2o:  Mgr.  Donald  MacDougal,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

20  May:  Mgr.  James  Joseph  Ryan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cashel,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  participantium, 

22  May:  Mgr.  George  Coote  and  Mgr.  Lionel  Evans,  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Westminster,  and  Mgr.  John  Cauley,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  made  privy  Chamber- 
lains supernumerary. 

Mr.  John  Lane  Mullins,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Sydney,  made 
Chamberlain  of  cape  and  sword. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences. 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Letter  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  to  the  Most  Rev.  Alfred  A. 
Sinnott,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg,  in  praise  of  his  work 
for  the  Missions. 

S.  Congregation  of  Propagation  of  the  Faith  publishes 
the  decree  of  approbation  of  the  society  called  "  Opus  S.  Petri 
Apostoli  ",  which  was  established  in  France,  1889. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  some  recent  pontifical 
appointments. 


ULEGTBIO  LIGHT  BEFOBE  THE  SLESSED  SAOBAMENT. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  connexion  with  the  article  on  electric  light  for  the  sanc- 
tuary lamp  in  the  April  issue,  is  it  permissible  to  reopen  the 
question,  and  perhaps  to  petition  Rome  for  an  extension  of  the 
privilege  to  use  electric  lights  in  our  sanctuary  lamps  ? 

Probably  eighty  per  cent,  or  more,  of  our  so-called  olive  oil, 
including  that  used  in  the  best  restaurants  of  the  country,  is  not 
made  from  olives  at  all,  but  from  African  ground  nuts.  Even 
imported  French  olive  oil  is  not  what  it  claims  to  be,  for  whole 
shiploads  of  ground  nuts  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  sent 
to  France  to  be  converted  into  "  olive  oil  ".  The  traders,  whose 
harvest  of  nuts  is  gathered  for  them  by  the  negroes  at  little  or 
no  expense,  make  no  secret  about  the  matter.  The  manufac- 
turers, however,  for  obvious  reasons,  label  their  product  with 
the  old  trade  mark.  Our  own  "  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act " 
label  on  the  containers  does  not  guarantee  the  genuineness  of 
the  oil,  but  only  its  purity,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  ingredients 
noxious  to  health.  These  "  olive  oils  "  are  high-priced,  far 
too  high-priced  for  substitutes ;  they  are  made  very  palatable ; 
but  their  agreeable  taste  does  not  necessarily  make  them  good- 
burning  oils.  Priests  do  not  begrudge  the  Lord  the  price  of 
these  oils,  but  they  find  that  their  money  is  very  often  wasted  on 
an  altogether  inferior  article.  Hence  the  great  difficulties  ex- 
perienced with  sanctuary  lamps.     Notwithstanding  the  constant 
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care  lavished  on  them,  they  are  found  extinguished  or  giving 
off  a  disagreeable  odor.  In  some,  fortunately  rare,  cases, 
church  fires  have  been  traced  to  them. 

The  use  of  electric  light  would  obviate  these  difficulties  to  a 
large  extent.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  perfect  source  of  constant 
illumination  either,  since  the  current  may  be  interrupted,  or 
the  filament  may  burn  out.  But  this  is  very  infrequent.  And 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  clean,  free  from  danger,  and  from, 
odor.  While  an  abundance  of  electric  light  in  our  churches 
sometimes  gives  the  jarring  impression  of  a  theatre,  there  is 
nothing  theatrical  about  a  tiny  red  bulb.  Someone  suggested 
last  year  in  this  Review,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  there  is 
something  peculiarly  appropriate  in  having  this  mysterious 
electric  power,  which  the  Creator  Himself  has  put  at  our  dis- 
posal, keep  eternal  vigil  before  the  mysterious  tabernacle. 
Whatever  value  the  suggestion  may  have  (and  the  Church  al- 
ways attached  considerable  value  to  symbols) ,  there  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  inappropriate  or  savoring  of  daring  novelty  in 
petitioning  for  the  use  of  electric  light  before  the  tabernacle. 

J.   B.   CULEMANS. 

Moline,  Illinois. 


The  petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  using  electric  light  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  or  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  would 
no  doubt  be  a  legitimate  step  on  the  part  of  the  episcopal  guar- 
dians of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where  olive  or  vegetable  oils, 
or  beeswax  candles,  cannot  be  obtained.  But  the  introduction 
of  a  new  element  of  symbolic  interpretation  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  a  much  higher  authority 
than  the  existing  disciplinary  channels  of  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration. The  symbolism  of  olive  (vegetable)  oil  and  bees-^ 
wax  in  the  service  of  the  altar  and  the  sacramental  rites  comes 
to  us  from  the  directly  revealed  divine  law  of  the  Mosaic 
Church,  the  vestibule  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  "And  the  Lord 
spoke  to  Moses,  saying :  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  bring  unto  thee  the  finest  and  clearest  oil  of  olives,  to 
furnish  the  lamps  continually  "  (Lev.  24:  1-2). 

The  beautiful  prayers  and  invocations  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Rituals  admit  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  which 
makes  the  natural  and  pure  product  of  vegetable  life  and  animal 
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industry  the  permanent  expression  of  adoring,  fostering,  and 
healing  service  to  God.  The  electric  light,  artificial,  incapable 
of  producing  growth,  consuming  without  nourishing,  gives  at 
best  but  the  symbol  of  fire.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
undying  devotion  of  the  lamp  before  the  tabernacle  nourished 
by  the  olive,  the  very  name  of  which  signifies  Christ  with  the 
streams  of  sacramental  grace  that  flow  from  His  Divine  Pres- 
ence. To  substitute  electric  light  for  the  oil  and  beeswax  of  the 
s;anctuary  would  not  only  ignore  an  express  ordinance  of  Divine 
appointment  but  suggest  many  an  unworthy  substitution  in  the 
sacramental  rites  of  the  Church. 


MABYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.    XV. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

II  January,  ig20. 
Dear  Maryknollers: 

I  often  wondered  how  it  felt  to  be  a  missioner  in  a  pagan 
village,  but  the  experience  is  hardly  exciting  and  certainly 
less  enjoyable  than  going  to  a  village  where  the  Christians 
rush  out  to  greet  you  and  the  children  smile  at  you  with  their 
instinctive  sense  of  friend  and  foe.  At  a  pagan  village  you 
are  met  by  politeness  on  all  sides,  and  a  good  meal,  and  a  bed  if 
you  stay  over  night.  But  Chinese  notions  of  etiquette  and 
cuisine  cannot  make  up  for  Catholic  hospitality. 

I  took  a  rather  long  trip  a  few  days  ago — the  longest  in  dis- 
tance, thought  not  in  time,  that  I  have  been  away  from 
Yeungkong.  It  was  westward  and  south  for  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  the  limit  of  the  Yeungkong  sector  of 
our  Mission.  It  took  in  two  prefectures,  or  "  counties  "  as  we 
should  say. 

Not  only  was  it  the  first  time  that  an  American  priest  had  set 
foot  here  (which  is  a  daily  red-letter  event  at  present),  but 
it  was  the  first  visit  of  any  Catholic  priest  in  many  years,  and 
where  the  former  missioner  left  hundreds  of  the  faithful  we 
find  at  present  tens  or  less.  Fifteen  years  of  bandits  have 
wiped  out  villages  where  formerly  there  were  two  score 
Christians. 

We  had  not  intended  to  visit  this  section  until  March,  when 
Fr.  Gauthier  would  come  with  me  and  renew  old  acquaintances, 
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for  this  was  his  district  in  1903,  But  the  present  is  so  favor- 
able a  time !  There  have  been  two  or  three  months  of  peace ; 
the  weather  is  the  best  that  Yeungkong  has  for  travelling; 
and  what  really  decided  me  was  that  the  principal  Christians 
from  every  stopping  place  on  the  way  came  to  Yeungkong  for 
the  Christmas  feast.  Henceforth  I  will  show  them  the  honors 
due  real  confessors  of  the  fait^,  for  the  journey  is  longer  and 
more  uncomfortable  than  I  had  imagined. 


We  left  Yeungkong  at  i  130  on  27  December,  after  a  false 
start  at  one  o'clock,  when  I  remembered,  as  we  left  the  city 
walls  behind,  that  I  had  not  included  my  chalice  in  the  outfit. 
I  tried  to  travel  as  light  as  possible,  as  the  Christians  must 
shoulder  the  "  white  man's  burden  ".  It  consisted  this  time  of 
the  Mass  outfit,  two  blankets,  a  comb,  towel,  and  toothbrush. 
Besides,  my  pockets  bulged  with  my  Breviary,  a  notebook,  and 
Arregui's  Summarium  Theologiae  Moralis^  a  handy  volume  for 
the  mission  journeys.  (We  have  agreed  among  ourselves  to 
review  "  Matrimony  "  this  coming  year.) 

Fr.  Vogel  followed  the  Chinese  customs  of  walking  part  of 
the  way  with  us,  then  went  back  to  Yeungkong  for  a  two 
weeks'  meditation  on  O  beata  solitudo:  O  sola  beatitudo.  The 
travelers  were  quite  a  crowd.  I  had  asked  three  of  them  to 
pK)stpone  the  home  trip  to  their  villages  until  I  could  accom- 
pany them,  but  the  prospects  of  the  feasting  in  a  village  on  the 
priest's  arrival  persuaded  several  others  to  wait  also. 

We  hopped  and  skipped  through  Yeungkong's  slums,  then 
ferried  downstream  for  one  hour  to  Faochun.  There  the 
Christians  insisted  on  my  taking  a  chair,  though  it  was  only 
four  miles  to  Chuenpakchai,  our  sleeping  place  for  the  night. 
Incidentally,  the  chair  made  such  good  speed  that  we  out- 
distanced the  others  and  on  arrival  there  was  no  one  but 
myself  to  foot  the  bill. 

This  village  belongs  to  the  Wong  family  and  has  not  been 
molested  by  bandits  in  many  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
Temple  of  Ancestors  is  an  imposing  brick  affair  in  good  repair. 
Of  the  Wong  family  tree  only  one  branch  is  Catholic — a  man 
and  his  six  sons,  four  of  them  married.  The  little  group  of 
fifteen  or  so  pack  the  family  chapel  daily  and  are  practising 
Catholics.     They  have  an  altar,  painted  and  rigged  up,  and  the 
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walls  have  a  few  framed  holy  pictures,  but  even  aside  from  this 
the  atmosphere  is  Catholic.  They  do  not  practise  the  virtues 
of  cleanliness  or  thrift,  if  such  be  Catholic  virtues  anywhere, 
and  they  imagine  that  a  single  priest  can  manage  half  a  chicken, 
huge  chunks  of  pork  fat,  four  eggs,  a  lobster,  and  any  number 
of  oysters  and  dried  or  salted  fish.  Even  with  a  knife  and  fork 
I  could  not  have  made  a  braver  showing,  yet  Fm  ^ure  I  dis- 
appointed them. 

I  grabbed  the  few  minutes  of  light  left  to  say  my  Breviary, 
surrounded  by  a  litter  of  pigs  and  some  children. 

They  treated  me  like  one  of  the  family  and  put  me  to  bed  in 
a  corner  of  one  of  the  rooms.  The  noticeable  feature  was  its 
abundance  of  fresh  air  that  whistled  in  through  the  side  that 
has  no  wall.  These  principal  rooms  have  simply  three  walls 
and  a  roof,  saving  such  useless  things  as  windows  or  doors. 

The  morrow  was  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  besides 
being  Sunday,  and  the  family  was  joined  by  a  few  other  Catho- 
lics during  the  Mass  and  *'  agape  "  that  followed.  There  were 
three  communicants.  All  had  received  on  Christmas  at 
Yeungkong.  After  Mass  I  baptized  another  son  and  a  grand- 
son born  on  Christmas  eve,  then  blessed  a  new  house  and 
played  with  the  children  who  threatened  to  cry  whenever  I 
made  signs  of  stopping  the  game.  Later  we  walked  to  Tailung, 
two  miles  away.  It  is  for  sale  at  $2,000.  Would  need  another 
$2,000  to  dry  it  out  and  build  a  protecting  wall  against  the  rise 
of  the  river.  The  natives  claim  it  would  bring  a  yearly  rental 
of  $1,000.  The  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  would  be  to  collect 
the  rent. 

On  the  way  back  I  looked  at  another  field  that  was  more 
enticing,  a  piece  of  ground  about  100  feet  square  adjoining  the 
Temple  of  Ancestors.  It  and  the  Temple  site  are  the  only 
high  ground  in  the  village.  The  Catholics  will  give  it  to  us 
any  time  we  want  to  build  a  little  chapel  here.  I  explained 
to  them  that  the  score  there  at  present  hardly  warranted  build- 
ing a  chapel  now,  especially  as  they  have  a  room  set  apart  for 
prayers.  They  urged  that  a  simple  mud-brick  affair,  large 
enough  for  two  score,  would  be  sufficient  I  shall  send  the 
catechist  here  to  tap  the  rest  of  the  Wong  family  trunk. 

On  our  return  we  had  breakfast — a  square  meal,  a  really 
appetizing  one.     The  old  Christians  gradually  learn  our  aver- 
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sion  to  stale  fish  and  some  of  the  grease,  and  their  meals  are 
delightful.  The  Chinese  twist  to  things  bewilders  the  stomach 
at  first,  but  later  gives  just  the  little  Oriental  flavor  that  adds 
zest  to  the  meal.  While  on  the  subject  I  might  add  that  if 
a  man  can  stomach  a  little  careless  dirt  he  will  relish  Chinese 
cooking.  Much  of  the  grease  and  flies  escape  my  observation 
naturally,  so  the  chief  objection  with  me  is  the  sameness  of 
every  meal,  like  the  Sunday  desserts  at  Maryknoll  in  ye  olde 
days.  Lest  the  cook  take  umbrage  at  that,  I  must  hasten  to  say 
that  the  Maryknoll  diet  is  the  most  varied  Fve  met  with. 

The  Chinese  dinners  are  gotten  up  for  healthy  appetites. 
A  poor  foreigner  with  squeamish  taste  has  only  to  walk  or 
simply  wait  until  10  o'clock  before  breakfasting  and  he  will  be 
cured.  The  old  Irish  proverb,  "  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce  ", 
applies  the  world  over. 


At  twelve  o'clock  we  said  the  Rosary  in  common,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  Sunday  program  of  the  Catholics  here — 
fifteen  decades.  We  broke  up  camp  soon  after  and  walked  to 
Pengkong,  another  four  miles  away. 

I  wasn't  half  so  shocked  this  time  at  the  dilapidated  shack 
still  standing  as  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.  It  looks  bare  enough, 
but  there  is  hope  this  coming  year  to  get  it  into  some  sort  of 
repair.  The  catechist  is  one  of  our  few  literati,  versed  in 
Chinese  lore.  He  is  a  young  man,  however,  lean  and  nervous, 
though  not  so  famished-looking  as  when  we  hired  him.  The 
nervously  thin  type  is  common  enough  in  the  South ;  the  phleg- 
matic, stout,  and  ugly  Chinese  I  noticed  more  in  the  north. 
We  have  very  few  fat  men  in  these  parts.  The  catechist  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  teach  the  dozen  lads  in  the  shack  and 
was  obliged  to  hire  a  shop — out  of  his  salary.  When  I  saw 
the  shop  I  would  personally  have  preferred  the  chapel,  for  the 
latter  gave  plenty  of  light  and  wholesome  fresh  air. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  describing  Pengkong  I  spoke  of  a 
little  shop  on  the  mission  property.  That  has  since  fallen  in, 
thanks  to  the  typhoon  we  had.  The  boys  here  are  good 
youngsters  and  sometimes  make  the  trip  to  Yeungkong  for 
feast-days.  They  are  bright-eyed,  rather  thin  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  every  boy  simply  bulges  from  the  amount  of 
rice  he  has  stuffed  away.     These  youngsters  are  bareheaded 
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and  barefooted  even  in  the  stiff  north  wind  that  blows  now 
for  months. 

The  chapel  garden  here  is  a  thing  of  beauty — for  a  farmer. 
Rows  of  sweet  potatoes  (selling  at  a  cent  a  pound)  fill  the  little 
plot.  It  all  belongs  to  the  caretaker,  to  whom  we  pay  no 
wages.  Curiously,  though  the  Chinese  seem  bent  on  twisting 
every  road  and  see  no  comfort  in  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,  their  rows  of  vegetables  are  as  straight  as  an 
American's. 

At  noon  we  ate  supper,  against  our  conscience  and  the  cries 
of  our  stomach,  for  we  could  get  nothing  till  ten  o'clock  next 
day.  At  two  we  walked  about  one  hour  to  the  water  front, 
Yingpeng,  and  were  ferried  in  a  rowboat  to  midstream.  All 
the  way  the  rusty-looking  sailor  argued  on  the  price,  yet 
seemed  just  as  pleased  when  he  got  nothing  but  the  regular 
amount. 

In  a  small  sailboat  we  reserved  a  "  stateroom  "  for  our  party 
of  five  and  baggage,  but  the  room  turned  out  to  be  simply  an 
almost  invisible  division  on  deck,  covered  with  a  matting.  We 
could  sit  up  in  the  centre.  However,  it  was  snug  and  warm 
and  a  Chinese  wants  nothing  more ;  neither  did  I  at  the  time ; 
so  after  Matins  and  Lauds  I  "  turned  in  "  on  the  3'  x  6'  allowed 
to  me.  I  had  two  sweaters  and  two  blankets  and  I  passed  an 
agreeable  night. 

We  started  on  schedule  time,  but  bumped  on  bottom,  as  the 
water  was  not  deep  enough  and  there  we  anchored  for  the 
night.  At  high  tide  we  started  so  gently  that  I  awoke  only 
at  the  port  of  Cheklung. 

Cheklung  is  a  large  marketplace  about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Yeungkong,  larger  than  any  other  market  in  the  Yeungkong 
section,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is  the  centre 
for  perhaps  about  50,000.  It  is  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  Yeungkong  sector — two  days  from  Yeungkong,  and  two 
days  from  Tinpak,  which  again  is  two  days  from  Kochow. 

The  three  Christians  here  bought  a  shop  for  $400  and  use 
it  for  a  chapel.  It  is  fairly  decent.  At  present  we  do  not  use 
the  ground  floor  at  all.  The  little  loft  is  divided  by  partitions 
into  two  bedrooms  for  the  priest  and  his  boy  and  a  tiny  chapel 
that  can  hold  ten  men.  The  chapel  has,  as  its  only  ornament, 
a  good  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
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A  pleasing  feature  of  the  priest's  room,  despite  its  cobwebby 
beams  and  old  bed,  terrifying  in  its  possibilities,  is  its  window- 
less  opening  that  fronts  the  south  and  the  river.  It  is  the  entire 
width  and  height  of  the  room,  and  so  perilously  open  to  the 
river  that  a  man  could  commit  suicide  without  a  soul  being  the 
wiser.  The  morning  sun  greets  the  Mass  that  is  said  there  and 
throws  a  golden  canopy  of  light  to  soften  the  bareness  of  the 
walls;  the  noon  sun  looks  in  at  the  priest's  breakfast;  and  the 
sunset  is  a  distraction  from  the  Breviary,  as  we  take  our  place 
near  the  window's  ledge  to  catch  the  light.  And  all  the  while 
the  river,  clean  and  sandy -bottomed,  flows  by  and  a  passing 
boatman  idly  wonders  who  the  stranger  is,  perched  at  the 
opening  in  the  wall. 

I  said  Mass  at  6:30.  There  were  two  Communions — the 
other  Christian  had  broken  his  fast,  not  knowing  of  my  com- 
ing. No  priest  has  been  here  in  four  years,  but  it  is  within 
easy  distance  of  Yeungkong  and  the  Catholics  make  the  trip 
for  feast-days. 

At  first  thought  I  said  it  was  money  wasted  to  buy  a  chapel 
here  for  the  three  Christians,  but  later  I  found  out  it  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  everyone  passing  through  to  Yeungkong, 
and  the  Christians  from  Shanhue  and  Tinpak  must  pass  the 
night  here. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  fine  spirit  of  hospitality  among 
the  Christians.  The  latch-string  is  always  out  to  one  an- 
other, and  a  place  found  at  the  table.  Long  distances,  which 
otherwise  were  impossible,  are  made  pleasant  by  frequent  and 
short  stops  at  the  houses  of  Christians.  The  Tinpak  men  take 
a  week  to  come  and  another  to  return  home,  and  the  easy 
stages  and  chance  to  meet  their  neighbors  make  the  trips  a 
holiday. 

Though  the  reporters  were  not  aware  of  my  arrival,  by  ten 
o'clock  several  Christians  from  nearby  villages  sensed  the  un- 
usual and  came  to  see;  also  three  catechumens. 

At  eleven  we  left  for  a  refreshing  change  of  scene.  For 
sixteen  miles  we  walked  in  a  bracing  cold  north  wind  west- 
ward over  pine-clad  mountains.  After  the  sandy  stretches  of 
Yeungkong  territory,  with  its  bare  hills  and  dried-up  water 
courses  and  sloppy  rice  paddies,  it  was  like  a  trip  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  smell  the  pines  and  feel  their  slippery  needles  under- 
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foot,  and  rest  the  eyes  on  waves  of  evergreen  and  mountain 
laurel.  And  between  the  mountain  ranges  were  level  plains  of 
sugar  cane  and  sweet  potatoes,  not  the  scrawny  attempts  on  the 
hills  of  Yeungkong  where  the  rice  planters  seem  to  take  little 
care  of  their  other  crops,  but  heavy,  tidy  fields  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  truck  farms  near  "  Philly  "  or  on  Long  Island. 
Here  was  a  scene  of  thrift  and  weedless  gardens,  and  nature 
responded  with  a  generous  crop — the  result  of  three  months* 
peace  from  pirates. 

We  passed  village  after  village  with  cottages  unroofed  and 
brick-strewn  streets.  In  two  of  the  villages  an  old  man  and 
woman  had  returned  to  the  home  nest  and  tried  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  the  pirates,  but  many  of  the  dwellings  were  the 
tombs  of  their  masters.  In  one  village,  Pakhowtau,  we  had 
twenty-three  Catholics  where  now  not  one  has  escaped  the 
bullet  of  a  bandit.  In  Yeungkong  district  the  bandits  simply 
steal  or  hold  for  ransom;  in  these  mountains  the  farmers  are 
poor  and  life  is  too  cheap  to  be  haggled  over.  Of  the  three 
hundred  Christians  here  twenty  years  ago,  not  more  than  forty 
are  alive  to-day.  Thank  God,  a  new  generation  has  grown  up 
and  our  attempts  to  regain  the  loss  have  been  answered  by  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  on  our  roll  call  from  this  western  portion 
of  my  mission. 

Francis  X.  Ford. 


BESPONSOBIES  AFTER  THE  LESSONS. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable 
and  sensible  changes  in  the  recitation  of  the  daily  Office  is  the 
rubric  that,  when  the  lessons  of  the  first  Noctum  are  taken  from 
the  current  Scripture,  the  Responsories  should  also  be  taken 
from  the  Book  read  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  that  when  the 
Lessons  are  taken  from  the  '"  Commune "  the  Responsories 
should  be  taken  from  the  same,  except  in  rare  cases  when  the 
Responsories  are  proper  of  the  feast,  e.  g.  St.  Lucy,  13 
December. 

In  Liturgy  the  Responsories  are  considered  a  complement 
of  the  Lessons  and  therefore  should  have  in  some  manner  a 
connexion  of  thought  and  sentiment  with  the  Lessons.  They 
were  introduced  to  fill  up  the  time  that  would  necessarily  elapse 
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whilst  the  reader  of  one  Lesson  was  returning  to  his  place  in 
choir  and  the  reader  of  the  following  Lesson  was  coming  to 
the  lectern. 

Formerly  the  Lessons  of  the  first  Nocturn  were  as  a  rule 
followed  by  the  Responsories  from  the  "  Commune ",  and 
frequently  the  connexion  of  thought  was  not  only  incongruous 
but  even  inappropriate  and  unseemly.  If  the  Responsory  is 
so  intimately  connected  in  its  very  essence  with  the  Lesson 
just  read  as  to  be  considered  the  latter's  complement,  how 
can  we  connect  the  "  Ecce  sacerdos  magnus  "  (II  Resp.  Conf. 
Pont.)  with  the  history  of  Absolom;  or  the  "  Euge  serve  bone  " 
( I  Resp.  Conf.  non  Pont. )  with  the  narrative  of  Achab ;  or  the 
"  Veni  sponsa  Christi  "  with  the  description  of  the  wicked 
women  of  the  Old  Testament? 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Office  that  presents  greater  difficulties 
than  the  construction  of  these  Responsories.  They  consist  of 
two  parts,  one  the  Responsory  proper,  indicated  by  the  sign 
R  and  the  second  called  the  Versicle,  indicated  by  the  sign  V. 
At  the  end  of  the  Responsory  a  small  portion  is  detached, 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  *,  which  is  repeated  after  the  versicle. 
This  reflexion  was  formerly  called  Repetenda^  but  at  present, 
from  the  French,  Reclame  or  Refrain.  The  difficulty  in  the 
composition  of  the  Responsories  consists  in  arranging  the  two 
parts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Refrain  is  naturally,  without 
any  violence,  connected  with  the  versicle. 

Guyet  (Lib.  Ill,  ch.  4,  q.  5),  treating  of  these  Responsories, 
says:  "Cum  autem  quodlibet  Responsorium  duobus  constet 
partibus  .  .  .  sic  ambo  invicem  committi  et  aptari  decet,  ut 
verba  in  quibus  desinit  Versus,  cum  parte  Responsorii  re- 
sumenda  quadrent  apprime,  sensum  efficiendo  haerentem  et 
congruunLy  non  distortum  et  a  proposito  aberrantem/'  As  an 
example  we  shall  here  take  the  fourth  Responsory  of  the  third 
Sunday  of  Lent,  placing  at  its  side  the  Biblical  narration. 

Genesis  XXXVII.  Responsory. 

31.    Tulerunt    autem    tunicam    ejus,  R.   Videns  Jacob  vestimenta  Joseph, 

et  in  sanguine  haedi,  quern  occiderant,  scidit  vestimenta  sua  cum  fletu  et  dixit ; 

tinxerunt:  *  Fera  pessima  devoravit  filium  meum 

33.  Quam    cum    agnovisset    pater,  Joseph. 

ait:  Tunica  filii  met  est,  fera  pessima  V.      Tulerunt    autem    fratres    ejus 

comedit  eum,  bestia  devoravit  Joseph.  tunicam    illius,    mittentes    ad   patrem : 

34.  Scissisque  vestibus,  indutus  est  quam  cum  cognovisset  pater,  ait — 
cilicio,  lugens  filium  suum  multo  tem-  Fera  pessima  devoravit  filium  meum 
pore.  Joseph. 
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In  vain  will  we  look  for  any  authoritative  written  code  of 
laws  that  govern  the  construction  of  the  Offices.  This  code  is 
formed  from  liturgical  books  in  which  these  laws  are  laid  down 
and  which  were  followed  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
reform  of  the  Breviary  under  St.  Pius  V.  These  traditional 
rules,  although  not  written  in  detail,  were  in  existence  and 
were  known  to  all  competent  compilers  like  Alcuin,  Rabanus 
Maurus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.  and  they  acquired  the  force 
of  law.  "  Etsi  non  verbis,  facto  tamen,  quod  longe  eloquentius 
est*'  (Promoter  of  the  Faith,  1908,  in  favor  of  the  S.  Cong, 
of  Rites).  It  is  because  these  rules  were  not  complied  with 
or  because  the  compilers  were  ignorant  of  them  that  many 
Offices  constructed  during  the  last  two  centuries  are  very  de- 
fective. It  was  for  many  reasons,  but  mainly  for  this,  that 
the  beautiful  (at  least  in  their  conception)  feasts  of  the  Passion, 
which  were  formerly  celebrated  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of 
Lent,  were  expunged  from  the  Breviary.  They  contained  al- 
most unpardonable  errors  in  the  order  of  psalms,  and  the 
selection  of  the  antiphons,  versicles  and  little  chapters,  but 
especially  in  the  selection  of  these  Responsories.  We  shall 
here  give  a  few  examples. 

III.  Responsory  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Lance  and  Nails.         , 

R.  In  die  ilia  erit  fons  patens  domini  David,  et  ^abitantibus  Jerusalem. 
*  In  ablutionem  peccatoris  et  menstruatae. 

V.  Hie  est  qui  venit  per  aquam  et  sanguinem,  Jesus  Christus.  *  In  ablu- 
tionem peccatoris  et  menstruatae. ! ! ! ! 

VIII.  Responsory  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Winding  Sheet. 

R.  Haec  est  Sindon  dignissima.  *  In  qua  salutis  Auctor  de  cruce  depositus 
involvi  dignatus  est. 

V.  Ut  nos  consepulti  cum  eo,  veteris  hominis  exuviis  depositis,  innocentiae 
sindone  tegeremur. 

*  In  qua  [that  is  in  Sindone  innocentiae^  salutis  auctor  de 
cruce  depositus  involvi  dignatus  est  [no  longer  the  Holy  Wind- 
ing Sheet  of  which  the  feast  is  being  celebrated]. 

The  same  defects  are  found  in  the 

I  and  III  Responsories  of  the  feast  of  the  *'  Oratio  D.  N. 
J.  C";  III,  V  and  VI  Responsories  of  the  feast  of  the 
"  Columma  Flagellationis  ";  III  Responsory  of  the  feast  of  the 
"  Lancea  et  Clavi  " ;  II,  IV  and  V  Responsories  of  the  feast  of 
the  "  Spinea  Corona  " ;  IV  and  V  Responsories  of  the  feast  of 
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the  "  SS.  Sindon." ;  V  and  VI  Responsories  of  the  feast  of  the 
"  Quinque  Plagae." 

Although  these  Offices  are  still  found  in  the  calendars  of 
churches  in  which  some  of  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  are 
kept,  and  of  Religious  Orders  whose  object  is  the  special  vener- 
ation of  the  Passion,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they 
will  not  be  introduced  into  the  Universal  Calendar  of  the 
Church  until  they  are  reconstructed  in  their  composition  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  rules. 


THE  PAOULTY  OF  BLESSING  BEADS. 

Qu.  My  Pastor  was  asked  to  bless  the  children's  beads  on  the  day 
of  their  first  solemn  admission  to  Communion.  He  did  so  by  simply 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  children  who  held  up  their 
chaplets.  I  contended  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  new  Code.  He 
said  it  is  not.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
question  also  arose  whether  a  priest  could  impart  the  Crozier  indul- 
gence (assuming  he  had  the  faculty)  to  beads  that  had  not  first  re- 
ceived the  Dominican  blessing.  I  maintained  that  the  Crozier  indul- 
gences could  not  properly  be  attached  to  beads  that  were  not  so 
blessed,  since  an  unblessed  chaplet  was  not  a  sacramental  in  the  sense 
which  made  it  capable  of  taking  on  spiritual  privileges  such  as  an 
indulgence.     Am  I  right? 

Res  p.  Unless  the  Ordinary  has  withdrawn  the  special  facul- 
ties granted  to  priests  individually  before  the  new  Code  went 
into  force  (19  May,  191 8),  these  faculties,  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  privileges,  remain  to  the  individual.  A  priest  hav- 
ing the  faculty  to  bless  beads  under  those  conditions  may  also 
do  so  by  the  simple  sign  of  the  cross  {Deer,  auth.^  281  ad  5 ; 
313  ad  2,  etc.). 

In  order  to  attach  the  Crozier  indulgence  to  beads  it  is 
necessary  first  to  bless  th'em ;  but  that  blessing  is  given  by  the 
person  who  has  the  faculty  of  granting  the  Crozier  indulg- 
ence. It  may  be  attached  to  beads  that  have  already  received 
the  Dominican  blessing;  and  thus  increase  the  indulgence 
value.  However,  the  formula  of  petition  by  which  the  faculty 
of  blessing  the  Crozier  beads  is  obtained  from  the  Holy  Office 
reads :  "  N.  N.  petit  facultatem  benedicendi  coronas,  eisque  ap- 
plicandi  indulgentias  quae  a  Patribus  Crucigeris  nuncupantur  ". 
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The  word  rosary  (for  corona)  simply  signifies  the  Dominican 
chaplet  of  five  decades,  to  which  form  of  material  beads  the 
Crozier  indulgence  is  alone  applicable  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. It  is  made  a  sacramental  by  the  blessing  which  pre- 
cedes the  granting  of  the  indulgence  formally. 


HOLY  COMMUNION  BEFOEE  HIGH  MASS. 

Qu.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  his  Compendium  Sacrae  Liturgiae, 
the  Very  Rev.  Innocent  Wapelhorst,  O.F.M.,  says,  under  No.  285, 
"  Non  licet  immediate  ante  vel  post  Missam  cantatam  .  .  .  distribuere 
S.  Communionem  ". 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  these  words,  a  certain  space  of  time 
is  supposed  to  intervene  between  the  distribution  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion and  the  beginning  of  High  Mass,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
faithful  are,  as  a  rule,  to  receive  during  the  Mass. 

A  confrere  of  mine  maintains  that  this  rubric  is  complied  with,  if 
the  priest  who  is  about  to  sing  the  High  Mass  puts  on  the  alb  and 
the  stole,  as  for  Mass,  distributes  Holy  Communion  and  then  comes 
back  to  the  sacristy,  immediately  to  put  on  the  chasuble,  and  then 
begin  Mass  at  once. 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  a  priest  about  to  sing  High  Mass  may, 
without  offending  against  the  rubrics,  take  the  sacred  vestments  for 
Mass  and  give  Holy  Communion  to  those  who  wish  to  receive  before 
Mass,  unless  it  can  be  given  conveniently  about  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes earlier.  The  above  practice  of  my  confrere  seems  to  be  more  a 
question  of  the  *'  use  of  the  chasuble  "  than  of  the  "  immediate  ante 
vel  post  Missam  "  in  the  distribution  of  Holy  Communion. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review? 

Resp.  The  prohibition  to  give  Holy  Communion  to  the 
faithful  immediately  before  a  Missa  cantata  concerns  those 
who  are  expected  to  attend  at  the  High  Mass,  and  not  the  casual 
communicants  who  must  leave  the  church  before  the  service  and 
who  ask  for  the  Sacrament  because  they  could  not  receive  or 
present  themselves  earlier.  The  reason  of  the  restriction  is  not 
that  there  must  be  an  interval  between  the  distribution  of  Holy 
Communion  and  High  Mass,  but  that  those  who  wish  to  attend 
the  High  Mass  should,  in  case  they  communicate,  do  so  at 
the  Communion  of  the  Mass.  Communion  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  liturgical  function  of  the  Mass,  and  in  the  early  Church 
was  invariably  administered  to  the  faithful  present.     With  the 
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introduction  of  private  (devotional)  Masses  the  distribution 
of  Communion  privately  and  outside  the  Mass  became 
customary. 

The  rubric  of  the  solemn  service  demands  that  those  who 
attend  the  Mass,  if  they  communicate,  do  so,  not  before  the 
function  but  during  it.  Otherwise  the  meaning  of  the  liturgy 
is  perverted. 

With  this  in  mind  there  need  be  no  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
the  priest  about  to  celebrate  High  Mass,  to  give  Communion 
shortly  before  it  to  persons  who  cannot  or  do  not  intend  to 
stay  for  the  service.  The  chasuble  is  of  course  out  of  place 
when  Communion  is  so  given. 


AQUA  E  OALIOE  PRO  EJUS  PUEIFIOATIONE  DEMISSA. 

Qu,    In  the  December  issue  of  the  Review  I  read  the  Conference 

on  the  disposal  of  the  ablution  when  priests  binate.  Where  the 
Masses  are  said  in  the  same  church,  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  the 
distance  to  be  traveled  between  the  two  Masses  that  makes  the  trouble. 
My  practice  has  been  to  give  the  ablution,  from  the  ablution  cup,  to 
an  aged  and  venerable  communicant  and  thus  avoid  all  trouble  with 
sacrariimis,  sour  ablutions,  etc. 

I  have  no  authority  except  common  sense  for  this  practice.  Am  I 
justified? 

Res  p.  The  Instructio  of  the  S.  Congregation  lays  down  a 
definite  mode  of  disposing  of  the  ablution  when  a  priest 
binates.  This  mode  appears  to  be  feasible  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  hence  should  be  observed.  Any  other  way,  recom- 
mended by  common  sense,  would  be  proper  if  there  were  no 
prescription  such  as  the  decree  of  12  September,  1857,  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  official  Rituale  Romanum.  Of  course 
there  are  circumstances  when  the  above  mode  would  be  justi- 
fied ;  but  "  vel  gossipio  absorpta  comburatur,  vel  in  sacrario 
exsiccanda  relinquatur,  vel  demittatur  in  piscinam"  offers  alter- 
natives which  would  seem  to  imply  little  trouble  under  any 
circumstances. 


lecclesiasttcal  Xtbrarig  XTable 


EEALISM  IN  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  philosophy,  realism  is  an  indication  of  sanity  and  sober- 
ness of  thought.  The  strong  realistic  undercurrents  of  the 
Scholastic  system  always  were  its  saving  grace.  Modern  philo- 
sophy became  lost  in  extravagant  vagaries  in  proportion  as  it 
deserted  the  basis  of  common  sense.  The  present  strong  move- 
ment toward  realism,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  har- 
binger of  better  times  and  a  promise  of  a  rebirth  of  the  true 
philosophical  spirit.^ 

Realism  a  wholesome  Reaction.  The  tide  of  realism  has  set  in 
with  full  force.  It  is  fast  gaining  territory  that  formerly 
belonged  to  Pragmatism,  for  the  latter  never  really  satisfied 
anybody.  It  was  only  a  halfway  house  and  a  temporary  make- 
shift that  would  soon  have  to  give  way  to  something  more 
definite  and  clean-cut.  Besides,  Pragmatism  from  the  outset 
had  leanings  toward  realism,  especially  in  the  form  of  plural- 
ism. The  present  realistic  movement  must  be  viewed  as  a  re- 
action against  idealism  and  exaggerated  rationalism.^  Both 
of  these  are  too  mechanical  to  appeal  to  man's  creative  instincts 
and  his  native  love  of  freedom.  A  world  in  which  an  unbend- 
ing necessity  holds  sway  looks  too  much  like  a  prison,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  this  is  a  physical  or  logical  necessity. 
Professor  Frank  Thilly  aptly  describes  this  aversion  of  man  to 
a  fixed  universe,  in  which  everything  is  predetermined,  and 
chance  and  personal  initiative  have  no  place.  "  We  find  in 
present-day  thought,"  he  writes,  "  many  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, not  only  with  idealism,  which  has  so  long  been  the  pre- 
dominant system,  but  also  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
rationalistic  science  and  philosophy  in  general,  both  of  which^ 
so  it  is  held,  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  leave  no 
room  for  human  values.  Whether,  with  natural-scientific 
mechanism,  we  proceed  from  moving  particles  of  matter  or, 

1  G.  Santayana,  Journ.  of  Phil.,  1914,  xl,  449:  "The  new  philosophy  is  not 
out  of  the  wood,  but  it  has  cleared  hopeful  paths  in  it." 

2  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  p.  39  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1916)  :  "  Both  pragmatism  and  realism  have  begun 
as  revolts Pragmatism  and  realism  are  agreed  in  opposing  both  the  narrow- 
ness of  naturalism  and  the  extravagance  of  idealism Realism  departs  more 

radically  from  idealism  than  pragmatism." 
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with  objective  idealism  from  logical  concepts  or  universal  pur- 
poses, human  life  is  said  to  be  degraded  to  a  mere  epipheno- 
menon."  ^  A  realistic  universe  affords  elbow  room.  A  real- 
istic world  is  the  most  human  world.*  Therein  lies  its  power 
of  appeal  to  men. 

Scholastic  Infiltrations  in  Modern  Eealism.  The  return  to  realism 
means  also  a  return  to  Scholastic  views.''  This  revival  of 
Scholastic  ideas  can  be  readily  obseirved  in  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  modern  realism.  Their  very  language,  at  times, 
comes  very  close  to  the  terminology  of  the  Schools.  This  even 
happens  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  direct 
influence  exercised  by  the  Schoolmen.  The  coincidence,  then, 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  soundness  and  indestructibility 
of  the  Scholastic  synthesis.  Much  to  the  point  is  a  remark  of 
Dr.  J.  Geyser,  who  says :  "  If  we  discover  in  the  exponents  of 
modern  philosophy  views  akin  to  those  held  by  the  Scholastics, 
but  that  have  arisen  independently  of  the  latter,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  this  fact  as  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  internal 
vitality  and  the  vigor  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools."  ® 

Different  Avenues  of  Approach  to  Eealism.  The  two  thinkers  that 
have  been  most  influential  in  diverting  modern  thought  into  the 
channels  of  realism  are  Oswald  Kuelpe  and  Bertrand  Russell. 
They  have  not  arrived  at  the  realistic  position  by  the  same  path, 
and  this  difference  of  approach  accounts  for  important  nuances 
in  their  respective  conceptions  of  reality.  Kuelpe  has  been  led 
to    realism    by    his    researches    into    psychology ;  ^    Russell's 

^A  History  of  Philosophy,  1914,  p.  562.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

*  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  Essays  in  Common-sense  Philosophy,  1920,  p.  ii  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe,  New  York).  "The  New  Realism,  I  am  afraid,  seems  a  pedes- 
trian and  commonplace  affair  enough  after  the  ambitious  edifices  reared  by  the 
Idealist  systems  against  which  it  is  very  largely  a  reaction.  In  attempting  to 
square  with  the  facts  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  beliefs  of  common  sense, 
it  loses  much  of  the  dignity  and  comprehensiveness  of  other  philosophies,  and  is 
termed  unphilosophical." 

'^  G.  Santayana  actually  calls  the  realism  of  to-day  "a  new  scholasticism". 
Cfr.  Winds  of  Doctrine,  Studies  in  Contemporary  Opinion,  p.  Iio  (J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons,  London). 

^  Allgemeine  Philosophie  des  Seins  und  der  Natur,  p.  188,  1915  (Muenster)  ; 
see  also  E.  Husserl,  Logische  Untersuchungen  (Halle). 

■^  M.  D.  Roland-Gosselin,  Revue  des  Sciences  philosophiques  et  theologiques, 
vll,  1914 :  "  De  ce  point  de  vue,  son  realisme,  non  seulement  plus  psych ologi que, 
mais  encore  plus  mod^r^  et  beaucoup  plus  libre  de  prejuges  que  celui  des 
Americains,  est  tres  proche  du  realisme  d'Aristote."  See  also  Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch,  1916,  29,  4,  Der  kritische  Realismus  Oswald  Kuelpes  und  der  Stand- 
Punki  der  aristoielischscholstischen  Philosophie  von  Dr.  M.  Grabmann  in  Wien, 
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realistic  conclusions  have  been  forced  on  him  by  his  mathe- 
matical studies.  Accordingly  the  formalistic  element  predom- 
inates in  the  system  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Russell's  love  for  mathe- 
matics is  intense  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  religious  de- 
votion.^ When  he  speaks  of  his  favorite  study  he  waxes 
eloquent  and  his  language  becomes  tinged  with  emotional  color. 
The  influence  of  his  mathematical  predilections,  however,  has 
been  disastrous  to  his  philosophical  speculation.  The  whole 
of  philosophy  he  reduced  to  logic,®  and  logic  to  mathematics. 
Scholastic  logic  he  calls  mysticism  and  meaningless.  The  in- 
evitable result  is  that  his  philosophy  lacks  human  interest.  It 
deliberately  refrains  from  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of 
human  life  and  destiny.  This  is  his  notion  of  philosophy : 
"  The  philosophy,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  genuinely  inspired 
by  the  scientific  spirit,  must  deal  with  somewhat  dry  and  ab- 
stract matters,  and  must  not  hope  to  find  an  answer  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  life."  According  to  Mr.  Russell,^^  philosophy 
must  also  be  ethically  neutral.  It  is  not  concerned  with  values. 
What  purpose  a  philosophy  of  that  type  can  serve,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize. 

Russell's  Realism  an  Objective  Phenomenalism.  When  we  s|>eak  of 
modern  realism  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  it  is 
identical  with  Scholastic  realism  or  that  it  contemplates  a  full 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  doctrines  of  substance  and  causality.^^ 

^  G.  Santayana,  1.  c,  117:  "Mathematics  seems  to  have  a  value  for  Mr. 
Russell  akin  to  that  of  religion.  It  affords  a  sanctuary  to  which  to  flee  from 
the  world,  a  heaven  suffused  with  a  serene  radiance  and  full  of  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  consolation." 

®  "  Tlie  topics  we  discussed  in  our  first  lecture,  and  the  topics  we  shall  dis- 
cuss later,  all  reduce  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  are  genuinely  philosophical, 
to  problems  of  logic."  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy,  p.  33,  191 7  (The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago).  G.  Santayana  finds  no  inspira- 
tibn  in  a  philosophy  so  restricted  and  mutilated :  "  The  reader  will  perceive, 
perhaps,  that  if  the  function  of  philosophy  is  really,  as  the  saying  goes,  to 
give  us  assurance  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  Mr.  Russell's  philosophy 
is  a  dire  failure.  In  fact,  its  author  sometimes  gives  vent  to  a  rather  emphatic 
pessimism  about  this  world;  he  has  a  keen  sense  for  the  manifold  absurdities 
of  existence."     L.  c,  113. 

10  The  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Russell  are  the  following:  Mysticism  and 
Logic,  and  other  Essays  (Longmans,  Green  &  Comp.)  ;  Introduction  to  Mathe- 
matical Philosophy  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London)  ;  Scientific  Method  in 
Philosophy;  The  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

11  The  New  Realism,  Cooperative  Studies  in  Philosophy,  19 12,  p.  103  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York)  :  "  It  is  reasonably  clear,  then,  that  the 
traditional  realism  has  been  both  confused   and  compromised  by  an  alliance 

widi  substantialism Thus,  the  principle  of  substance  betrays  realism  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy." 
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This  would  be  expecting  too  much  for  the  beginning.  The 
new  realism  is  very  thin  and  shadowy  and  of  a  very  elusive 
type,  especially  the  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  Russell.  There  aire 
times  when  we  fear  that  he  has  slipped  back  into  complete  sub- 
jectivism. The  kindest  construction  we  can  put  on  his  realism 
is  to  permit  it  to  pass  under  the  name  of  phenomenalism. 
Thus  we  read :  "  This  is  what  we  really  know  by  experience, 
when  we  have  freed  our  minds  from  the  assumption  of  perma- 
nent things  with  changing  appearances.  What  is  really  known 
is  a  correlation  of  muscular  and  other  bodily  sensations  with 
changes  in  visual  sensations."  And  in  another  place:  "Thus 
an  aspect  of  a  thing  is  a  member  of  the  system  of  aspects  which 
is  the  thing  at  that  moment."  Dr.  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoemle  " 
reads  a  subjective  meaning  into  these  passages,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  right.  There  are  other  texts  that 
would  confirm  this  view.  We  have  room  for  only  one  more: 
"  Thus  a  thing  may  be  defined  as  a  certain  series  of  appear- 
ances, connected  with  each  other  by  continuity  and  by  certain 
causal  laws."  Mr.  Russell  accepts  neither  the  term  cause  nor 
substance  at  their  full  value  and  in  the  traditional  sense.^^ 
Consequently,  his  realism  does  not  answer  to  our  requirements. 
The  Oritical  Eealism  of  Oswald  Kuelpe.  Kuelpe^*  took  his  point  of 
departure  from  Wundt,  but  afterward  by  his  psychological  in- 

'^^  Studies  in  Contemporary  Metaphysics,  118,  1920  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe, 
New  York)  :  "  In  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  Russell  argues  that  our  in- 
stinctive belief — for  it  is  no  more  than  that  to  him — that  we  perceive  the  same 
objects,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  diiferences  in  our  sense-data  only  by  assum- 
ing that  the  object  is  something  over  and  above  the  sense-data,  distinct  from 
them  in  existence  and  qualities.  In  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World,  on 
the  other  hand,  Russell  swings  over  to  the  view  that  the  physical  thing  is  not 
something  other  than  the  sense-data  which  we  call  its  qualities,  but  is  the  system, 
or  set,  of  these,  though  each  be  perceptible  only  to  one  spectator  at  one  time 
and  place." 

"^^  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World,  220:  "The  word  cause,  in  the 
scientific  account  of  the  world,  belongs  only  to  the  early  stages,  in  which  small 
preliminary,  approximate  generalizations  are  being  ascertained  with  a  view  to 
subsequent  larger  and  more  invariable  laws.  We  may  say,  arsenic  causes  death, 
so  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  process  by  which  the  result  is  brought 
about."  Freedom  is  also  ruled  out  of  Mr.  Russell's  system :  "  The  apparent 
indeterminateness  of  the  future,  upon  which  some  advocates  of  free  will  rely,  is 
merely  a  result  of  our  ignorance."     L.  c,  234. 

1*  The  works  of  Oswald  Kuelpe  are:  Grundriss  der  Psychologie  auf  experi- 
menteller  Grundlage,  1893;  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie,  1913  (Leipzig)  ;  Die 
Philosophie  der  Gegenwart  in  Deutschland,  transl..  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Present  in  Germany,  19 13  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York)  ;  Immanuel 
Kant,  Darstellung  und  Wuerdigung;  Die  Realisierung.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Grundlegung  der  Reahvissenschaften,  1912   (Leipzig). 
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vestigations  was  led  to  deviate  from  the  position  of  his  teacher. 
He  was  also  influenced  by  the  theories  of  Meinong.  In  his 
laboratory  work,  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  examination 
of  the  thought  processes.  The  necessity  he  observed  there,  he 
saw  no  way  of  explaining  by  subjective  factors,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  appeal  to  the  content  of  thought.^*^  This  gave 
his  philosophy  a  realistic  orientation.  The  realism  of  Kuelpe 
seems  to  be  a  bona-fide  realism  of  a  very  robust  type,  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  Scholastics,  if  language  means  any- 
thing at  all.  He  writes :  "  Here,  however,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  naive  and  critical  realism.  The  former  pre- 
scientific  form  of  realism  is  understood  in  our  daily  lives;  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  scientific  determination  of  the  real,  in 
that  it  recognizes  a  real  external  world,  the  reality  of  other 
souls,  of  historical  events  and  persons  and  the  supersensuous 
power  of  objects  of  faith.  Scientific  critical  realism  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  continuation,  refinement  and  purification 
of  naive  realism,  in  so  far  as  it  sets  up  more  adequate  criteria 
and  makes  a  more  logical  application  of  the  same  as  guiding 
principles.  The  fundamental  tendency  of  both  forms  of  real- 
ism is  the  same."  ^®  Kuelpe  did  not  complete  his  work  and  so 
we  cannot  know  how  far  he  intended  to  carry  his  metaphysical 
conclusions.  But  we  have  here  the  germs  of  what  may  develop 
into  a  consistent  and  well  balanced  system  of  metaphysics.^^ 
The  influence  of  Oswald  Kuelpe  on  the  thought  of  our  age 
cannot  but  be  for  good. 

i**  "  Les  Frontieres  de  la  Logique  ",  L.  Npel,  in  Revue  Neo-Scolastique,  1910, 
229 :  "  Cette  analyse,  longuement  poursuivie  et  profondement  creusee,  les  con- 
duit a  mettre  une  distinction  tres  nette  entre  les  lois  de  I'activite  psychique  et 
les  lois  ideales.  Celles-ci  ne  se  rapportent  pas  du  tout  a  I'acte  psychique,  mais 
a  son  contenu."  O.  Kuelpe,  Zur  Kategorienlehre.  Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  b. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  190$,  Muenchen,  p.  85  :  "  Nicht  dem  Denken, 
sondern  den  gedachten  Gegenstaenden  und  Sachverhalten  haben  wir  nach 
psychologischer  Methode  die  Eigentuemlichkeiten  zuzuschreiben,  die  den  Kate- 
gorien  entsprechen." 

i«  "  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Concept  of  Reality ",  in  The  Philo- 
sophical Review,  January,  1912,  p.  4.  In  the  same  paper  we  read:  "Realities 
are  objects  that  are  independent  of  our  apprehension  and  knowledge,  inde- 
pendent of  our  sensation,  representation  or  thought,  independent  of  our  postu- 
lation  and  definition.  They  are  not  created  by  us  as  ideal  objects  are,  quite  as 
little  are  they  g^ven  in  bare  experience,  as  facts  of  consciousness ;  they  are 
merely  grasped  by  us,  and  enjoy  their  own  being  and  becoming,  their  own 
independent  laws  of  activity." 

i*' L.  Noel  in  Chronique  de  I'Institut  superieur  de  philosophie,  19 14,  p.  17: 
"  Nous  croyons  savoir,  que  M.  Kuelpe  est  porte,  lui,  a  pousser  le  realisme 
jusqu'a  des  conclusions  metaphysiques." 
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In  a  subsequent  paper  some  other  English  realists  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  American  exponents  of  realism  will  be  introduced 
t?o  the  reader. 


C.  P.  Bruehl. 


Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 


SERMON-TITLES. 

The  ordinary  Sunday  sermon  in  Catholic  churches  is  not 
advertised  by  title  or  name  of  the  preacher.  There  may,  it  is 
true,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Announcement  of  the  sermon 
is  sometimes  made  a  week  or  two  in  advance,  if  an  extern  to  the 
parish  is  to  preach,  especially  if  he  possess  a  reputation  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  announcement  is 
made  from  the  pulpit,  and  never  in  the  newspapers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  sermons  for  Lent,  Advent,  the 
Forty  Hours'  Devotion,  a  special  novena  or  triduum,  will  justify 
the  distribution  of  leaflets  giving  the  name  of  the  preacher,  the 
titles  and  dates  of  his  discourses.  The  titles  in  such  a  case  are 
of  some  importance.  They  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  the 
genius  of  the  orator  will  permit.  The  good  and  sufficiently 
obvious  reason  is  that  some  people  may  be  drawn  thus  to  at- 
tend services  which  are  not  of  obligation. 

This  reason  is  doubtless  the  hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the 
breasts  of  our  separated  brethren  when  they  go  to  the  length  of 
advertising  in  the  daily  press.  They  must  be  hard  put  to  it, 
however,  to  draw — not  a  crowd,  but — even  a  slim  congregation, 
when  they  resort  to  such  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain  as  the  following :  ^ 

How  to  Size  Up  City  Folks.     (Baptist.) 
Comer  Lots  in  Sodom.     (Congregational.) 
A  Bad  Case  of  the  Blues.     (Meth.  Episc.  South.) 
Should  White  Mothers  Outdo  the  Yellow  in  the  Production 
of  Childreii?     ( Universalist. ) 

Or  the  following:  ^ 

1  The  Washington  Post,  December  6,  19 19  ("  Church  Notices  "  in  the  adver- 
tising pages). 

^The  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.  C),  January  17,  1920  (adrertising 
pages). 
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Are  Human  Feet  Attractive?     (Baptist.) 

Some  People  We  Meet  —  Triangular  People.     (Meth.  Ep. 

White.) 
Christ's  Miracles  Outdone.     (Meth.  Ep.  White.) 
The  Church  of  the  Glad  Hand.     (Meth.  Ep.  White.) 
Who  Killed  the  Whisky  Giant?     (Meth.  Ep.  White.) 
A  Good  Fight  and  the  Next  One.     (Meth.  Ep.  White.) 
Dynamite  and  Dynamiters.      (Meth.  Ep.  South.) 

In  respect  of  these  titles,  two  things  should  be  said.  First, 
they  do  not  represent  the  garnered  fruits  of  diligent  gleaning, 
but  of  a  casual,  unpremeditated  glance  at  only  two  newspapers 
of  one  large  city.  Second,  that  city  is  the  National  Capital — 
and  one  may  fairly  surmise  that,  because  of  its  large  floating 
population,  the  good  ministers  are  of  opinion  that  the  most 
strident  cry  will  assemble  the  largest  crowd. 

The  last-mentioned  title — "  Dynamite  and  Dynamiters  " — 
might  well  startle  the  panicky  "  transient "  from  afar  as  he 
hitches  his  chair  to  the  Evening  Star.  Doubtless  he  would  be 
startled  if  the  title  were  the  headline  of  a  news  item.  If  he  be 
a  man  of  any  experience,  however,  he  will  have  learned  to 
discount  such  scare-heads  in  the  ''  Religious  Notices  "  of  the 
newspapers. 

This  particular  title  may  have  found  its  origin  in  the  title 
which  Bishop  Quayle  gives  to  his  volume  ^  of  sermons.  Al- 
though The  Dynamite  of  God  sounds  like  an  explosion,  we 
decline  to  be  frightened.  A  glance  at  his  text  shows  us  that 
we  have  been  well  advised ;  for  the  Dynamite  in  this  case  is 
just  our  Divine  Lord,  "the  power  (Swa/^iis)  of  God",  as  St. 
Paul  calls  Him  (i  Cor.  i  :  24). 

It  would  seem  that  the  Bishop  strives  to  secure  attention  by 
affecting  novelty  in  his  treatment  of  Scriptural  texts.  His 
thirteenth  sermon  is  headed  The  Whisper  of  the  Lord,  and  its 
text  is :  "  The  whisper  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him  " 
(Ps.  25  :  14 — Vulgate,  24:  14).  In  his  exordium,  he  confesses 
that  he  has  changed  the  word  "secret"  (of  the  Authorized 
Version)  into  "whisper",  alleging  as  his  reason  that  sod  in 
Hebrew  means  both,  and  that  he  felt  "  at  liberty  to  take  the 
translation  that  breathes  the  thought,  the  especial  thought, 
the  best." 

3  The  Dynamite  of  God.     New  York.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.     1918. 
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Novelty  in  title  and  treatment  is  desirable.  But  it  must  be 
exercised  within  the  subtle  restraints  of  a  delicate  taste,  a  sure 
sense  of  propriety.  We  may  not  alter  the  Divine  message,  but 
we  may  contrive  to  make  people  listen  to  it  with  better  grace. 
Nan  nova  sed  nove.  The  old  phrase  combines  a  counsel  and  a 
warning.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  connexion,  to  explore 
both  in  a  brief  way. 


Non  nova.  A  desire  for  novelty  that  leads  to  a  tampering 
with  Scriptural  texts  is  always  dangerous,  seldom  justifiable. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  text  that  is  chosen  for  the  dis- 
course as  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  message.  The  text  in  such 
a  case  is  usually  repeated  several  times  during  the  discourse. 
It  thus  fixes  itself  in  the  memory  of  the  audience,  and  by  an 
easy  association  of  ideas  it  may  serve  to  fix  as  well  the  main 
lesson  of  the  sermon  in  the  memory  both  of  preacher  and  of 
congregation.  Although  English-speaking  Catholics  have  not 
a  standard  translation  of  the  Bible  in  quite  the  same  sense  as 
Protestants  have  in  their  Authorized  Version,  the  biblical  texts 
commonly  quoted  are  fairly  fixed  even  in  the  vernacular.  A 
novelty  that  distracts  the  attention  and  causes  mental  inquiry 
or  surmise  or  wonderment,  is  not  desirable,  even  though  the 
reformed  text  be  a  slightly  better  translation  of  the  original. 

The  desire  for  novelty  may  insensibly  lead  us  to  clearly  un- 
warrantable lengths.  Changing  "  the  power  of  God  "  into 
"  the  dynamite  of  God  "  makes  quite  credible  the  story  told  of 
Rowland  Hill,  that  desiring  to  curb  his  wife's  love  for  lofty 
head-dressing,  he  preached  from  the  text,  "  Top- (k) not  come 
down  "  (from  the  terrible  prophecy  of  Our  Lord,  "And  let  him 
that  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  " — Mark,  13  :  14). 

What  has  been  just  said  does  not  imply,  of  course,  that  the 
text,  having  been  accurately  and  authoritatively  quoted,  may 
not  be  subject  to  a  more  intimate  version  in  the  course  of  a 
sermon  to  intelligent  people.  Thus  a  certain  retreat-master, 
addressing  theological  students,  quoted  the  words  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  16:  26),  and  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  word 
detrimentum  of  the  Latin  ("any  detriment")  suggests  a 
stronger  contrast  than  the  translation  "  the  loss  of  his  own 
soul  ". 
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Another  danger  is  that  novelty  may  degenerate  into  trivial- 
ity. It  should  not  appear  to  include  symbolisms  that  really 
have  no  meaning  or  application.  Was  it  by  chance  that 
Winston  Churchill  should  have  named  so  many  of  his  novels 
with  initial  C's^ — The  Crisis,  The  Crossing,  The  Celebrity,  Rich- 
ard Carvel^  and  the  like?  His  own  name  begins  with  C.  But 
there  is  really  no  symbolism  here.  There  is  not  even  a  reason-r 
able  play  of  fancy. 

Similarly,  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  issued  nineteen  pre- 
vious volumes  by  the  Bishop.  Was  it  quite  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  twentieth  volume  should  comprise  just  twenty  sermons  ? 


Every  sermon  should  have  a  definite  object.  Logically,  the 
object  to  be  attained  should  suggest  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  and  the  manner  of  its  treatment.  A  novelty  that  is 
attained  by  the  distortion  of  a  text  can  hardly  fail  to  give  the 
reader  or  hearer  an  uncomfortable  impression  that  the  title  was 
chosen  before  the  sermon  was  begun.  The  end  to  be  attained 
by  the  sermon  should,  like  the  rudder  at  the  end  of  a  boat,  serve 
to  direct  its  course.  But  now  we  find  the  rudder  is  really  the 
title.  If  we  might  be  permitted  the  pleasantry — the  bow  of 
the  boat  is  made  to  steer  the  boat,  somewhat  as  the  bow  (as  the 
title  may  be  considered)  of  the  sermonizer  to  his  audience  now 
directs  his  sermon. 

The  title  in  such  a  case  will  of  course  subtly  influence  the 
composition  of  the  discourse.  The  Dynamite  of  God  appears 
to  have  done  this.  The  sermon  begins :  "  Christ  was  at  once  a 
revelation  and  a  revolution.  He  came  to  turn  the  world  up- 
side down,  and  was  the  chief  iconoclast  of  history."  So,  too, 
the  The  Whisper  of  God  suggests  its  opposite  too  strongly. 
Instead  of  the  comprehensive  and  elegantly  worded  exp>osition 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  of  the  verse  in  Job  (4:  12)  dealing 
with  a  whisper,  or  the  lovely  restraint  of  the  Imitation  (III.  i) 
dealing  with  the  same  verse,  or  the  quiet  mysticism  of 
medievalists  like  Richard  of  St.  Victor  when  dealing  with 
God's  whisper,  we  find  a  confused  medley  of  sounds,  high  and 
low,  strong  and  weak,  without  clear  explication  of  the  text- 
verse  itself,  or  practical  suggestions  of  how  to  hear  the  whisper. 
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Sed  nove.  The  influence  of  title  upon  treatment  may  never- 
theless be  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  with  propriety  and  suc- 
cess. Thus  a  volume  *  of  brief  addresses  to  children  takes  its 
whole  tone  and  treatment  from  the  title  of  its  first  sermonette, 
which  is  also  the  title  of  the  volume  itself.  Morning  Faces 
suggests  sunshine,  cheeriness,  cleanliness — and  all  this  is  the 
intended  characteristic  of  the  treatment.  The  influence  is  also 
reflex,  for  the  author  shows  himself  cheerily  inclined  toward 
even  those  men  and  things  which  so  often  act  as  a  red  flag  to 
the  Protestant  toro. 

The  author  is  telling  boys  and  girls,  for  instance,  that  they 
will  find  powerful  protection  from  evil  in  hard  work,  good 
habits,  enthusiasm  and  zeal  (chapter  xxiv).  Under  the  head 
of  Hard  Work,  he  praises  the  discipline,  self-inflicted,  of  the 
old  monks :  "  In  the  days  of  old  when  the  monks  thought 
themselves  assailed  by  the  Devil  they  immediately  applied 
themselves  to  some  laborious  task.  Immediately  jealousy,  un- 
clean desires  and  frivolous  notions  were  repelled  by  the  armour 
of  work."  Under  Enthusiasm  we  find :  "  Joan  of  Arc  burnt 
with  enthusiasm  for  France.  Francis  Xavier  had  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  God  that  he  went  to  the  walls  of  China,  crying, 
*  Rock,  O  Rock,  when  wilt  thou  open  unto  my  Maker?'" 
Further  on  (p.  118)  we  read:  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  taught 
to  play  the  flute  by  his  father,  an  ardent  musician.  The  boy 
disliked  music  and  would  have  preferred  to  give  all  his  spare 
time  to  drawing;  but  he  patiently  practised  the  flute  until  he 
became  a  very  excellent  performer  and  was  chosen  to  assist  at 
a  concert  of  sacred  music  before  the  Pope.  The  Pontiff  noted 
the  young  flutist  particularly  and  offered  him  a  post  in  his  ser- 
vice and,  learning  of  his  love  for  drawing,  promised  that  his 
duties  and  salary  as  court-musician  should  leave  him  plenty 
of  time  and  money  to  pursue  the  drawing  that  was  to  make  him 
famous.  So  does  the  path  of  duty  lead  in  God's  good  time  and 
way  to  the  path  of  high  usefulness  and  holy  service." 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  looking  at  our  own  tasks,  and  mak- 
ing others  look  at  theirs,  with  "  morning  faces  ".     The  preach- 

*  Morning  Faces.  By  the  Rev.  George  McPherson  Hunter.  Doran,  1918, 
219  pages.  Although  the  title  is  happy  and  the  style  of  treatment  fairly  so, 
the  volume  is  not  recommended  here  for  use.  It  is  not  consciously  offensive 
to  Catholic  belief  or  practice,  but  has  other  limitations. 
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er's  work  is  placere,  docere,  movere.  Whoso  has  achieved  this 
threefold  requisite,  omne  tulit  punctum.  Now  while  it  is  true 
that,  in  recent  centuries,  "  preaching  has  branched  out  into 
many  eccentric  varieties,  from  the  dreary  lecture  to  the  serio- 
comic harangue  "  (to  quote  a  writer  ^  of  the  present  day),  there 
remains  the  middle  path  of  all  true  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
If  novelty  of  title  please  and  attract  within  the  bounds  of 
reverential  decorum,  why  should  it  not  be  cultivated  ? 

Circumstances  will  alter  cases  and  applications.  The  devout 
soul,  the  scholastic  mind,  will  probably  prefer  a  solid  and 
wholly  intelligible  title  such  as  Meditations  and  C ontemplations 
on  the  Passion  by  Luis  of  Granada,  or  Meditations  on  the 
Sacred  Passion  of  Our  Lord  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  or  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  or 
History  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  by  Father  Groenings. 
Doubtless  there  are  still  other  souls  that  will  be  more  attracted 
by  imaginative  or  symbolic  or  fanciful  titles  covering  the  same 
general  theme,  such  as  Ecce  Homo  by  Father  Hubert,  Watches 
of  the  Passion  by  Father  Gallwey,  Dyed  Garments  from  Bosra 
published  anonymously;  or  even  the  quite  polar  opposites  of 
Passion  Flowers  (poems)  and  A  Few  Simple  and  Business-like 
Ways  of  Devotion  to  the  Passion  (prose),  both  from  the  pen  of 
the  Passionist,  Father  Edmund  Hill. 

Percy  Fitzgerald  struck  a  lightsome  vein  in  his  series  of 
Jewels — ^Jewels  of  the  Imitation,  of  Mass,  of  Prayer  and 
Meditation.  Another  heartening  title  was  that  of  Golden 
Sands ^  the  Paillettes  d'Or  that  ran  through  so  many  evidently 
popular  series  in  France.  Monsignor  Vaughan's  Faith  and  Folly 
was  a  happy  alliteration.  //  Lihro  d'Oro^  the  Golden  Sayings- 
of  Brother  Giles,  the  Golden  Works;  or  Maxims  of  the  Cross 
by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Golden  Grains,  Goldep,  Book  of  Medita- 
tions, Golden  Key  of  Heaven — these  are  not  the  less  true  gold 
because  they  glitter  so  attractively.  The  list  of  similarly  glad- 
some headings  could  be  continued  almost  indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  titles  which,  to  many  minds, 
may  prove  repellent.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  startling  title 
of  a  volume.  Hell  Opened  to  Christians.  It  announces  a  ter- 
rible fact,  indeed,  but  we  may  question  whether  many  persons 
will  buy  and  read  Father  Pinamonte's  book. 

5  Kelman,  The  War  and  Preaching.     Yale  University  Press,  1919,  p.  187. 
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What  startles  us  may  attract  our  attention,  but  it  is  not 
therefore  attractive  in  the  pleasurable  meaning  of  the  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flamboyant,  or  punning,  or  risible  title 
is  also  fundamentally  repellent.  "  Smartness  in  advertised 
titles  of  sermons  ",  remarks  a  recent  lecturer  in  Yale  Divinity 
School,  "  is  an  abomination  against  which  I  would  fain  warn 
you.  It  is  cheap  to  begin  with,  and  brands  a  man  as  a  vendor 
of  cheap  wares.  And,  besides  that,  there  are  but  few  preach- 
ers so  unfortunate  as  to  be  able  to  keep  it  up.  You  begin  with 
advertising  as  your  subject  *  The  Prodigal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Fatted  Calf  '  or  '  The  submarine  experiences  of 
Jonah  * :  you  end  with  advertising  'A  good  man  ',  or  'A  noble 
race  \  As  if  any  self-respecting  man  would  cross  the  street  to 
hear  you  on  the  latter  subjects,  or  would  not  flee  into  another 
city  rather  than  hear  you  on  the  former." 


Dr.  Kelman  ^  considers  the  preacher  "unfortunate"  if  he  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  continue  regaling  his  congregations  with  such 
smartness  as  he  illustrates.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
congregation  to  be  thought  of.  It  will  surely  discount  the 
startling  title  in  a  brief  experience  of  it.  "Are  human  feet 
attractive  ?  "  The  sermon  so  headed  was  preached  in  a  church 
in  Washington  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  Not  improbably  the 
preacher  referred  to  evangelists — "  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  and 
that  preacheth  peace"  (Isa.  52:  7).  "A  good  fight  and  the 
next  one  ",  similarly  advertised  in  the  list  already  quoted,  per- 
haps referred  to  St.  Paul's  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ". 


An  illustration  of  the  attractive  power  of  certain  titles  is 
furnished  by  Father  O'Keefl'e's  Sermons  in  Miniature  jot 
Meditation :  '^  The  Pearl  Merchant,  The  Olive  Tree,  A  New 
Sheen  on  an  Old  Coin,  The  Grain  of  Wheat,  The  Star  in  the 
East,  The  Net  Cast  Into  the  Sea — such  titles  are  not  more 
highly  poetical  than  the  imaginative  language  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  are  therefore  equally  justifiable.  One  of  them 
might  receive  the  criticism  that  it  is  obscure,  namely  "A  New 

^  Kelman,  op.  cit.,  p.  120,  footnote. 
^  New  York.  The  Paulist  Press.     1919. 
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Sheen  on  an  Old  Coin  ".  It  is,  however,  certainly  clearer  than 
the  legend  "  New  Light  on  an  Old  Subject "  which  headed  an 
important  article  in  the  Dublin  Review^  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation. 


Anything  that  can  make  religious  themes  attractive  is  of 
service.  Titles  can  do  this.  Throwing  argumentation  into  the 
form  of  dialogue  or  novel  or  drama  can  do  this.  Even  the 
kind  and  color  of  binding  given  to  a  volume  can  do  this. 
Robed  in  customary  suit  of  solemn  black,  the  joyous  verse  of 
Father  Faber  fails  to  win  an  audience.  Protestants  issue  selec- 
tions of  his  poems,  as  also  those  of  Cardinal  Newman,  in  many 
delightful  bindings,  and  the  poems  are  read  by  innumerable 
Protestants,  as  the  many  editions  testify.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
combines  into  one  dainty  little  volume  two  sermons  by  Mas- 
sillon,  and  in  this  pretty  guise  The  Lukewarm  Christian  finds 
an  audience  in  spite  of  its  dull  title. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University  of  America. 
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EETREAT  COMPANION.  By  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Thuente,  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers.     Pp.  175. 

LE8  RETRAITES  DU  OLERGE.  Par  Mgr.  R.  de  la  Porte,  Eveque  du 
Mans.  Oollection  de  la  Bibliotheqne  des  Exercices  de  Saint  Ignaoe. 
No.  51.     P.  Lethielleux!  Paris.     Pp.40. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  RETREAT.  By  an  Oblate  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate. (French  or  English.)  Oblate  Fathers:  Amora,  Kansas. 
Pp.  20. 

Priests  who  have  attended  Fr,  Thuente's  annual  retreat  exercises 
agree  in  declaring  them  singularly  effective  and  inspiring.  The 
reason  appears  to  lie  not  so  much  in  an  unusual  eloquence  as  in  the 
evidently  careful  thought  he  has  given  to  the  attitude  with  which 
priests  are  apt  to  enter  a  pastoral  retreat,  and  the  straightforward- 
ness with  which  as  master  of  the  retreat  he  undertakes  his  task  of 
directing  that  attitude  into  a  channel  which  carries  on  the  process  of 
reflection.  Direct  and  impressive,  without  being  dramatic,  he  pre- 
sents his  subject  in  simple  statements.  All  his  words  mean  some- 
thing definite.  There  are  no  platitudes;  no  vague  wanderings  to 
cover  momentary  loss  of  purpose.  His  "  captivatio  benevolentiae  " 
does  not  take  the  guise  of  compliment  or  assumed  camaraderie.  It 
springs  from  his  sincerity  in  tone  and  manner,  from  a  certain  rever- 
ence and  tactful  self-effacement.  Then  his  theme  is  well  developed, 
continuous.  It  touches  upon  the  central  interest  of  the  priestly  and 
pastoral  life.  It  has  a  certain  completeness  in  its  suggestion  of  a 
scheme  of  personal  reform.  There  are  no  commonplaces  to  weary, 
no  witticisms  intended  to  amuse  the  audience.  There  are  no  repeti- 
tions ;  no  assumptions  of  virtue  or  vice  that  suggest  the  physician  of 
the  clerical  soul  rather  than  the  friend  or  father.  Objective,  simple, 
supernatural  in  aim;  anxious  for  reform,  yet  apparently  careless  of 
possible  disappointment;  uncompromising  in  urging  the  law,  yet 
generous  in  interpreting  the  weakness  that  breaks  it  —  such  is  the 
impression  one  takes  away  from  this  retreat. 

All  this  suggests  the  living  personality,  but  that  personality  speaks 
out  of  the  Retreat  Companion  which  we  have  under  review.  In 
truth,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  book  was  meant  or  sent  for  review. 
But  it  is  a  distinct  satisfaction  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  literary 
matter  that  deals  with  the  subject,  and  calls  for  the  book  critic's 
notice.  The  volume  is  part  of  Fr.  Thuente's  scheme  to  make  his  re- 
treats effective.    The  Bishop  of  Mans,  whose  brochure  deals  with  the 
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subject  of  retreats  for  the  clergy  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  need 
and  benefit  in  advancing  the  religious  interests  of  a  diocese,  men- 
tions the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  business  of  self-reform  in  a 
clerical  retreat,  by  keeping  written  records  or  notes  that  shape  them- 
selves into  definite  resolutions  of  what  the  retreat-master  says  and 
suggests.  To  keep  a  sort  of  diary  of  reflections  stirred  by  the  re- 
treat is  an  effective  method  of  making  its  fruits  lasting,  if  not  per- 
manent. Fr.  Thuente,  realizing  that  this  implies  a  certain  difficulty 
to  many  of  the  clergy  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  preaching  and 
composing  without  writing,  proposes  to  aid  them  by  a  summary  of 
what  he  has  told  them.  The  printed  word  bears  in  such  cases  no 
comparison  with  the  actual  instructions ;  and  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
spiritual  reading  so  much  as  to  be  a  reminder,  to  aid  those  who  have 
made  the  retreat,  by  recalling  the  serious  truths  discussed  in  it,  and 
thus  to  stir  if  possible  anew  the  sentiment  and  resolve  produced  by 
the  spoken  word. 

Mgr.  de  la  Porte  in  his  Les  R Strait es  du  Clerge  not  only  offers 
to  his  diocesan  priests  the  reasons  that  might  lead  them  to  make  a 
conscientious  retreat,  but  he  speaks  with  the  experience  of  a  director 
of  retreats  concerning  the  manner  in  which  a  priest  and  a  pastor 
should  set  about  the  matter,  in  order  to  accomplish  results  that  will 
tell  upon  his  pastoral  life  and  the  future  of  his  flock.  He  discusses 
the  annual  retreats  of  four  days  made  by  the  clergy  in  conmion. 
These  he  deems  insufficient,  even  if  made  well,  to  nourish  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  priest.  He  would  advise  such  a  retreat  every  other  year, 
alternating  this  with  a  retreat  made  in  some  religious  house  indi- 
vidually, under  the  direction  of  some  tried  spiritual  guide.  More- 
over, he  urges  that  priests  make  from  time  to  time  a  much  longer 
retreat,  say  of  ten  days,  in  some  solitude  where  one  may  at  leisure 
face  the  account  that  awaits  him  at  the  hour  of  death.  He  points 
out  the  value  of  the  spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  rest,  he  would  see  these  Exercises,  when  used  in 
community,  so  adapted,  varied,  and  restricted  as  to  effect  the  three- 
fold object  intended  by  its  holy  author  to  purify  the  soul,  plant 
therein  new  seeds  of  spiritual  growth,  and  train  the  growth  by 
proper  circumstance. 

The  Outline  of  a  Religiotis  Retreat  by  an  Oblate  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  suggested  form  of  method  and 
matter  for 'reflections  during  a  six  days'  retreat.  It  serves  tertiaries 
and  in  a  modified  way  also  persons  in  the  world  who  seek  renewal 
of  spirit,  as  a  guide  and  illustration,  giving  texts,  and  subjects,  and 
hints    for    making   self-examination,    together    with    thought    from 
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spiritual  reading,  and  prayers  especially  suitable  for  the  period  of 
recollection.  The  pamphlet  may  find  its  use  in  the  hands  of  a  priest 
who  desires  to  give  the  beneiit  of  a  retreat  to  members  of  his  own 
flock,  teachers,  sodalists,  and  the  like,  since  the  special  character  of 
the  retreatants  would  easily  suggest  modification  or  adaptation. 

LA  PAEOUSIE.     Par  Cardinal  Louis  Billot,  S.J.     Paris:  Gabriel  B«au- 
chesne.     1920.     Pp.  352. 

The  Parousia,  or  the  Second  Advent,  of  our  Lord,  has  been  and  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  central  object  of  attack  from  the  side  of 
Rationalism  and  Modernism.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifest.  Upon 
it  as  on  a  keystone  the  arch  of  Christianity  may  be  said  to  rest. 
One  has  simply  to  leaf  through  the  New  Testament  to  notice  how  the 
prophecy  of  the  Parousia  dominates  all  its  teachings — how,  as  Car- 
dinal Billot  observes,  it  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  Christ's 
preaching.  It  is  the  clue,  the  explanation,  the  raison  d'etre  of  His 
teaching.  Hence  to  convince  Him  of  error  on  a  point  so  essential 
would  be  at  one  stroke  to  destroy  the  legend  of  His  divinity,  to  rob 
Him  of  His  transcendency,  and  to  lower  Him  to  the  rank  of  the 
founders  of  the  diverse  religious  systems  that  have  sprung  up  from 
age  to  age  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

Earlier  rationalists  like  Renan  and  later  Modernists  such  as  Loisy 
have  seen  all  this  but  too  clearly.  And  therefore,  relying  upon  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  Gospel  to  which  they  attach  their  own  superficial 
interpretations,  they  endeavor  to  show  that  the  consciousness  of  His 
Messianic  vocation  developed  side  by  si(Je  in  Christ's  mind  with  His 
idea  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  The  Kingdom  which  He 
was  to  establish  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  His  own  majestic  elevation 
above  the  clouds.  Hence  in  view  of  the  proximate  consummation  of 
things.  He  inculcated  utter  disregard  and  detachment  from  all 
things  worldly  and  sensuous.  So  deeply  indeed  had  the  idea  of  the 
final  catastrophe  haunted  His  mind  and  permeated  His  doctrine  that 
it  was  found  necessary  after  His  death  to  remodel  the  Gospel  so  as 
to  accommodate,  happily  or  unhappily,  to  a  world  that  was  to  en- 
dure, what  had  been  proclaimed  in  them  of  an  ill-fated  world  on 
the  eve  of  collapse. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rationalistic  objections  cannot  be 
met  by  any  mere  offhand  negations  or  verbal  distinctions.  They  call 
for  a  thoroughly  critical  exegesis  of  the  texts  excerpted  from  the 
New  Testament  in  their  support.  This  is  what  the  volume  before  us 
supplies.  The  difficult  and,  to  the  undiscerning  eye,  involved  chap- 
ters of  St.  Matthew  (24),  St.  Mark  (13),  and  St.  Luke  (21)  are 
searchingly  analyzed,  and  the  parts  that  refer  to  the  proximate  de- 
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struction  of  Jerusalem  carefully  segregated  from  the  passages  pro- 
phetic of  the  Last  Things.  Our  Lord's  eschatological  parables  and 
the  portions  of  the  Epistles,  and  likewise  those  of  the  Apocalypse 
having  the  same  doctrinal  tendency,  are  in  turn  expounded.  The 
whole  is  a  critical  and  scholarly  treatment — as  penetrating  as  it  is 
lucid — of  this  most  important  but  difficult  subject.  A  work,  whether 
on  exegesis  or  on  theology,  from  the  pen  of  that  prince  of  Jesuit 
theologians  Cardinal  Billot  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Some  of  our 
readers  have  probably  seen  the  substance  of  the  volume  as  it  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  Etudes.  However  they,  as  well  as  those  who 
meet  it  here  for  the  first  time,  will  be  glad  to  have  the  study  perma- 
nently preserved  and  unified  in  this  compact  volvime. 

ADVENTURES  PERILOUS.  Being  the  Story  of  that  Faithful  and  Cour- 
ageous Priest  of  God,  Father  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  who,  after  a  life  of 
adventure  and  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  came  at  last  into  a  plaoe  of 
peace.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.  R.  Bist.  Soc.  Sands  and  Co., 
London  and  Edinburgh;  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1920. 
Pp.230. 

Father  John  Gerard  was  one  of  that  chivalrous  band  of  English 
Jesuits  who  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  offered  their 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  among  their  country- 
men. He  did  not,  like  the  martyrs  Campion,  Oldcome,  and  their 
blessed  company,  die  on  the  scaffold  or  gibbet,  but  he  was  hanged 
for  hours  by  the  wrists,  in  the  grinding  agony  of  those  iron  gaimtlets 
that  were  worse  than  death ;  he  spent  months  in  squalid  prisons,  had 
to  hide  in  chimneys,  under  stairs,  refuges  to  which  priests  fled  at 
mid- Mass  or  from  broken  sleep  to  evade  the  pursuivants  who  would 
have  made  their  ministry  to  the  faithful  and  their  apostolate  among 
the  wavering  impossible.  To  cloak  their  noble  purpose  against  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  they  had  to  assume  the  guise  sometimes  of 
menials  or  of  tradesmen;  sometimes  of  gallant  gentlemen  who  could 
ride  with  horse  or  dog  or  falcon,  who  could  play  at  cards,  or  take 
part  in  any  adventure,  ever  with  the  thought  of  gaining  souls  for  their 
master.  They  were  loyal  and  true,  to  the  king  or  queen  and  to  the 
Church ;  only  they  would  do  no  wrong  that  savored  of  sin.  "  No 
novel,  no  play,  can  come  near  the  recital  of  those  real  happenings, 
of  some  of  which  Adventures  Perilous  reminds  us,"  writes  Father 
Martindale ,  in  his  spirited  preface  to  the  book.  And  how  many 
beautiful  associations  the  story  recalls  of  the  staunch  old  Catholic 
families  of  England,  the  heroism  of  their  women  especially,  who 
suffered  untold  agonies  of  soul  and  body  that  they  might  have  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  benediction  of  the  hunted  priest  for.  their 
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homes.  Father  Gerard  was  allowed  to  spend  the  last  twenty-odd 
years  of  his  active  life  on  the  continent,  in  Rome,  in  Belgiimi,  in  the 
homes  of  the  Society  whence  many  of  the  "  Flores  Martynim  "  had 
come,  and  he  was  able  to  cheer  the  courage  of  the  new  generation 
for  the  same  tasks  of  martyrdom,  of  the  experience  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  gives  account.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- three 
in  Rome.  More  books  like  this,  wholesome  amid  the  spiced  but 
poisonous  productions  offered  to  our  reading  generation,  are  wanted 
from  the  stores  of  Catholic  history. 

IN  AN  INDIAN  ABBEY.  Some  Plain  Talking  on  Theology.  By  Joseph 
Eickaby,  S.J.  Burns,  Gates  and  Washbourne:  London;  B,  Herder 
Book  Co.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1920.     Pp.  150. 

Father  Joseph  Rickaby  here  offers  a  solution  of  some  theological 
difficulties  such  as  are  apt  to  occur  to  students  of  science  and  his- 
tory amid  the  sceptic  and  un- Catholic  surroundings  of  a  secular  uni- 
versity. His  residence  for  many  years  at  Campion  Hall,  Oxford, 
has  made  him  familiar  with  the  doubts  that  are  thrust  upon  the 
student,  doubts  which  arise  frequently  from  the  legitimate  teachings 
of  truth  in  secular  and  professional  spheres.  Much  of  this  teaching 
assumes  for  its  advancement  the  method  of  hypotheses;  and  Father 
Rickaby  proposes  to  do  the  same  for  the  science  of  theology.  A  sane 
and  useful  physical  hypothesis  must  proceed  upon  those  data  of 
physical  science  which  are  absolutely  settled.  Similarly  a  sane  and 
useful  theological  hypothesis  must  proceed  upon  the  articles  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  this  sense  he  discusses  with  some  casual  students 
the  objections  offered  by  sceptics,  who  for  example  reject  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  life  as  being  out  of  proportion  with  the  universe,  or 
who  urge  pragmatism  against  piety,  on  the  ground  of  utilities.  To 
allow  himself  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  the  admission  of 
hypothesis,  the  author  projects  his  discussions  into  the  next  century, 
and  translates  them  upon  Indian  ground  where  a  benevolent  wealthy 
Catholic  has  established  a  sort  of  monastic  university  whither  stu- 
dents having  serious  difficulties  regarding  the  compatibility  of  re- 
ligion with  science  or  historic  fact  may  resort  for  a  solution  of  their 
doubts  by  specialists  in  Christian  apologetics.  The  topics  dealt  with 
in  a  decade  of  conversations  are,  besides  those  mentioned  already. 
Creation  and  its  alternative;  Pantheism;  the  obscurity  of  Faith; 
Faith  fed  by  prayer;  Original  Sin;  God  as  a  God  to  be  loved,  in 
view  of  the  Ovidian 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  sede  morantur  eadem, 
Majestas  et  amor. 

Historical  scandals,  and  the  theme  of  Divine  Onmipotence  in  the 
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light  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  are  two  chapters  of  perennial  interest.  In 
an  appendix  we  find  reprinted  the  somewhat  paradoxical  proposition, 
that  evil  is  a  necessary  incident  to  all  created  nature,  discussed 
many  years  ago  in  the  (London)  Month.  The  further  question  of 
nothingness  as  related  to  God  —  privation  —  forms  the  comment  of 
another  appendix  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  value  of 
the  book  for  the  theological  student. 

LA  PAET  DES  OROTANTS  DANS  LE  PROGRES  DE  LA  SOIENOE 
au  Xir  siecle.  Seconde  Partie.  DAKS  LES  SOIENOES  NATUR- 
ELLES.  Antonin  Eymieu.  Paris,  Librairle  Academique,  Perrin  et 
0".     1920.     Pp.  308. 

The  Review  had  occasion  rather  recently  (April)  to  notice  the 
first  volume  of  this  important  work  on  the  faith  of  men  of  science 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  That  volume  treated  of  experts  in 
the  exact  sciences — mathematics  and  the  rest.  The  present  volume 
deals  with  men  eminent  in  the  sciences  of  nature.  Of  the  two,  the 
latter  possesses  a  predominant  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
specialists  in  these  departments  are  sometimes  said  to  be  for  the 
most  part  unbelievers,  infidels,  atheists  or  agnostics.  Pere  Eymieu 
holds  that  this  imputation  is  unjust,  though  he  admits  that  the  niuii- 
ber  of  infidels  amongst  those  wh^  cultivate  the  natural  sciences  is 
greater  than  amongst  those  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences.  Perhaps 
we  can  best  give  an  idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole  by  sunmiing  up  the 
net  results  of  the  author's  study.  He  has  investigated  the  religious 
belief  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  scientists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  religious  attitude  of  thirty-four  of  these  he  has  been 
unable  to  discover.  The  remaining  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
he  classifies  thus:  fifteen,  indifferent  or  agnostic;  sixteen,  atheists; 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  believers.  These  figures,  of 
course,  are  not  to  be  considered  perfectly  exact.  They  are  at  best 
approximate.  Limiting,  however,  the  comparison  to  original  inves- 
tigators— principaux  initiateurs — he  examines  one  hundred  and  fifty 
individuals — nine  in  mathematics;  two  in  astronomy;  twenty-three 
in  physics ;  twenty-five  in  chemistry ;  nine  in  the  "  natural "  sci- 
ences; twenty-four  in  the  geological  sciences;  one  in  biology;  thir- 
teen in  botany;  four  in  zoology;  thirteen  in  anatomy;  thirteen  in 
physiology ;  eight  in  medicine ;  six  in  surgery. 

These  figures  would  mean  more  than  they  do  did  space  permit  the 
mention  of  the  corresponding  names.  We  must  confine  mention  to 
the  names  in  the  final  summary.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  repre- 
sentatives, thirteen  stand  for  men  whose  religious  sentiments  are  un- 
known to  the  author:  Carnot,  Petit,  BerthoUet,  Mitscherlich,  Lau- 
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rent,  Kekule,  Roscoe,  von  Buch,  Mohl,  Kolreuter,  Meckel,  Purkinje, 
Duchenne.  Nine  are  amongst  the  agnostics  or  indifferent:  Poin- 
care,  Lagrange,  Galois,  Bunsen,  Nagelli,  Van  Tieghem,  Broussais, 
Koeberle  and  Darwin.  There  remain  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
who  had  taken  a  definite  position  on  the  problem  of  religion.  Of 
these,  five,  Berthelot,  Suess,  Strasburger,  Magendie  and  Charcot — 
that  is,  a  little  less  than  four  per  cent — were  infidels,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three — that  is,  a  little  more  than  ninety-six  per  cent — 
were  believers.  These  statistics  are  eloquent  enough  to  prove  that 
not  only  are  science  and  faith  essentially  compatible,  but  that  the 
majority  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  greatest  age  of  (physical 
and  natural)  science  found  it  possible  to  know  and  to  believe — scire 
et  credere.  The  importance  of  Pere  Eymieu's  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  furnishes  the  authoritative  testimony  for  this  statement — 
testimony  which  he  adduces  from  ample  and  critically  authenticated 
documents. 

THE  OATHOLIO  STUDENT.  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Hickey,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Professor,  Holy  Gross  College,  Olonliffe;  Dean  of  Residence,  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin.     Brown  &  Nolan:  Dublin.     1920.     Pp.  209. 

Those  who  have  read  the  Oxford  Coriferences,  or  Father  John 
Gerard's  Religious  Instructions  for  Catholic  Youth,  must  realize  that 
the  religious  training  of  Catholics  at  the  English  national  colleges 
and  universities  is  being  provided  for  in  a  befitting  and  permanent 
manner.  An  evidence  of  the  same  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  little 
volume  before  us.  A  manual  which  helps  the  student  to  keep  in 
mind  the  pedagogical  principles  and  the  theorems  that  assist  him  in 
the  application  of  his  knowledge  to  a  secular  profession,  is  of  great 
value  as  a  safeguard  to  the  man  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
discard  his  faith,  while  maintaining  reverent  associations  with  his 
Alma  Mater.  Such  a  book  is  this  by  Dr.  Hickey,  Dean  of  Dublin 
University  College.  In  ten  conferences  he  sets  forth  the  great  duties 
and  safeguards  of  the  Catholic  student.  Self-deception,  clear  real- 
ization of  one's  actual  purpose  in  life,  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
patience,  the  value  of  holy  fear  and  of  the  Beatitudes,  the  virtues  of 
charity,  of  courage  in  Christ,  of  an  affectionate  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  the  joy  that  comes  with  the 
service  of  the  mind,  heart  and  body  to  God — these  are  the  themes 
dwelt  on  with  simple  directness,  in  good  language,  and  with  frequent 
appeal  to  the  thought  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  great  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  The  captions  and  very  appropriate  titles  serve  to  convey 
the  contents  in  a  manner  readily  impressed  on  the  mind — '*  Serpens 
decepit  me";  "  Domine  ut  videam  " ;  "In  cruce  salus  " ;  "  Beatus 
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vir " ;  "  Gaudent  in  coelis ".  The  book  would  be  good  spiritual 
reading  for  students  in  our  preparatory  seminaries  and  colleges,  and 
will  remain  a  keepsake  for  future  remembrance  of  good  resolutions 
made  in  days  when  fervor  and  single-heartedness  direct  the  aspira- 
tions of  youth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  CEREMONIES  OF  LOW  MASS.  Oompiled  and 
arranged  by  the  Eev.  L.  Kuenzel,  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Du- 
buque. Frederick  Pustet  Co.:  New  York  and  Oincinnati.  1920. 
Pp.  191. 

In  a  series  of  clearly-defined,  well-authenticated,  brief  paragraphs, 
followed  by  full-page  tabulated  directions  for  practical  guidance, 
Fr.  Kuenzel  instructs  the  aspirant  to  the  priesthood  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries.  The  place,  with  its 
requisite  appointments,  the  times,  the  character  of  the  liturgical 
changes,  together  with  the  rubrical  observances,  their  proper  inter- 
pretation, are  brought  together  to  make  an  eminently  useful  hand- 
book for  the  class-room  as  well  as  for  private  orientation.  There  are 
many  books  that  deal  with  the  subject  of  Low  Mass;  mostly  in  a 
discursive  manner  which  somewhat  hinders  the  clear  and  separate 
exposition  of  what  is  essential  and  strictly  rubrical  or  dissociated 
from  the  opinions  of  writers  who  mean  to  suggest  rather  than  pre- 
scribe the  correct  form  of  observance.  The  student  is  often  tempted 
to  exaggerate  a  direction  which  is  merely  an  available  method  under 
given  conditions,  and  which  may  readily  be  set  aside  for  good  reason. 
Here  we  find  the  law,  the  approved  practice,  and  the  text  on  which 
both  are  based.  It  is  a  sound  method,  as  it  excludes  the  raising  of 
needless  scruples  in  the  performance  of  an  act  that  demands  devo- 
tion much  more  than  mechanical  observance  of  detailed  forms,  though 
these  are  wisely  provided  for  the  sake  of  both  uniformity  in  worship 
and  of  devotion.  The  question  of  the  material  for  the  veil  of  the 
ciborium  or  pyx  having  been  mooted  in  these  pages  recently,  we  note 
here  that  the  statement,  "should  be  covered  with  a  white  silk  veil ", 
is  not  justified  by  the  reference  to  the  Roman  Ritual  (tit.  IV,  c.  1, 
ad  5),  which  simply  says  "  albo  velo  cooperta  ".  The  new  Code  of 
Canon  Law  uses  indeed  the  expression  "  serico  ",  but  that  does  not 
abrogate  the  exceptions  sanctioned  by  the  Sacred  Congregations  for 
special  reasons,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere. 

TALKS  TO  NURSES.     The  Ethics  of  Nursing.     By  Henry  S.  Spalding, 
S.J.     New  York:  Benziger  Bros.     1920.     Pp.  197. 

Priests  and  religious  who  have  anything  to  do  with  guiding  or 
training  nurses  have  long  been  looking  for  a  manual  such  as  is  here 
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provided.  Nurses  themselves,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  solidly-reasoned-out  training  in  the  ethics  of  their 
profession,  will  find  in  its  pages  what  they  require.  Professional 
nurses,  it  may  be  superfluous  to  say,  are  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  gravest  nature.  The  nurses*  opportun- 
ities of  beneficence — if  they  be  well  instructed  and  virtuous — both  to 
their  patients  and  to  their  whole  social  surroundings,  are  equalled 
only  by  the  facilities  of  maleficence,  if  they  be  ill-informed  or  un- 
disciplined. Associating,  as  she  is  obliged  often  to  do,  with  physi- 
cians whose  views  of  life,  its  origin,  sacredness,  and  purpose  are 
based  on  materialistic  and  agnostic  ideas,  she  is  liable  to  absorb  the 
same  notions  and,  adopting  the  false  maxim  that  the  business  of  the 
nurse  is  to  follow  the  directions  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  havoc  she  may  inflict  on  the  soul  and  the  body  of  her 
patients. 

Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  the  present  manual,  which  lays 
down  solidly  and  irrefragably  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  philosophy 
and  theology  on  the  divine  source  and  meaning  of  human  life  and 
consequently  the  tremendous  and  inevitable  responsibility  under 
which  lie  both  physicians  and  nurses  to  hold  that  life  sacred.  Very 
clearly  and  convincingly  does  Father  Spalding  establish  these  prin- 
ciples and  obligations  and  point  out  the  application  of  them  to  the 
many  difficult  and  delicate  occasions  in  which  the  nurse  finds  her- 
self. Father  Spalding  is  concerned,  however,  not  simply  vrith  im- 
parting the  information  which  the  nurse  needs  under  such  circum- 
stances :  he  insists  no  less  upon  the  motives  that  go  to  build  her  char- 
acter and  to  engender  the  habitual  consciousness  of  her  exalted  mis- 
sion and  to  render  her  prompt  to  obey  the  call  of  duty,  to  act  toward 
her  patients  not  as  though  they  were  mere  machines  to  be  tended  and 
mended,  but  laving  shrines  to  be  regarded  and  handled  with  rever- 
ence. Hence  beyond  the  portions  treating  of  the  physico-ethical 
problems  of  the  profession,  he  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  nurse's 
character,  her  professional  duties,  and  the  problems  which  these  in- 
clude or  entail  during  her  course  in  the  training  school  and  in  her 
post-graduate  career. 

The  book  closes  with  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  nursing, 
occasion  being  here  taken  to  show  what  the  Catholic  Church  in  her 
long  history  has  done  for  the  cause  of  the  sick.  The  lay  nurse 
trained  in  the  secular  schools  is  apt  in  her  self-complacency,  the 
child  of  ignorance,  to  look  with  a  certain  disdain  upon  the  training 
of  our  religious  nurses.  It  may  do  her  good  to  get  from  the  life  of 
that  heroine  of  philanthropy,  Florence  Nightingale,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  following:  Miss  Nightingale  spent  several  months  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  Mcdson  Mhe  in  Paris  before  her  de- 
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parture  for  the  Crimea.  She  thus  sums  up  her  impressions ;  "  If  any 
one  has  ever  been  behind  the  scenes,  living  in  the  interior  of  the 
Mcdson  Mere  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Paris  as  I  have — and  seen 
their  counting-house  and  office,  all  worked  by  women,  an  office  that 
has  twelve  thousand  officials  (all  women)  scattered  all  over  the 
known  world,  an  office  to  compare  with  which  in  business  habits  I 
have  never  seen  any,  either  Government  or  private,  in  England — 
they  will  think  like  me  that  it  is  the  mere  business  power  which 
keeps  these  enormous  religious  Orders  going."  ^  How  greatly  Miss 
Nightingale  appreciated  the  strength  of  religion  in  this  work  for 
the  sick  we  learn  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  her  letters: 
"  I  do  entirely  believe  that  the  religious  motive  is  essential  for  the 
highest  kind  of  nurse.  There  are  such  disappointments,  such  sicken- 
ings  of  the  heart,  that  they  can  only  be  borne  by  the  feeling  that  one 
is  called  to  the  work  by  God,  that  it  is  a  part  of  His  work,  that  one 
is  a  fellow  worker  of  God."  ^  We  may  close  with  another  recog- 
nition from  the  same  pen :  "  The  Catholic  Orders  offered  me  work, 
training  for  that  work,  sympathy  and  help  in  it  such  as  I  had  in 
vain  sought  in  the  Church  of  England."  ^  Finally,  she  attributed 
the  larger  part  of  her  success  in  the  Crimean  campaign  to  help  ren- 
dered by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  "  without  whom,"  she  writes,  "  it 
would  have  been  a  failure."  * 
f 

AN  INTEODUOTORY  OOUESE  IN  EXPEEIMENTAL  PSYOHOLOGY. 
A  Textbook  and  Laboratory  Manual  for  the  use  of  Oolleges  and  for 
Private  Study.  By  Hubert  Grennder,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  In  two  volumes. 
Volume  I.    Chicago,  111. :  Loyola  University  Press,    1920.    Pp.  295. 

Hitherto  the  nearest  approach  to  an  Experimental  Psychology 
constructed  by  a  Catholic  author  in  the  English  language  has  been 
Fr.  Maher's  well-known  Manual  of  Psychology  in  the  Stonyhurst 
Series.  And  yet  that  very  competent  psychologist  hardly  more  than 
touches  upon  the  purely  experimental  aspects  of  the  science,  his  aim 
being  rather  to  supplement  and  concretely  illustrate  the  old  by  the 
new  psychology,  and  to  show  that  the  rather  recent  purely  empirical 
methods  of  approaching  the  subject,  so  far  from  conflicting  with, 
did  but  confirm  the  substantial  content  of  the  traditional  Psychology 
of  the  Schools.  How  well  he  accomplished  this  limited  task  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  manual. 

1  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  E.  T.  Cook,  Vol.  I,  pp.  186-187. 

2  Ibidem,  Vol.  II,  p.  187. 

3  Cook,  Vol.  I. 

*  Ibidem,  Vol.  I,  p.  187. 
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In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the  first  part  of  a  thoroughly 
experimental  psychology,  that  is,  an  analytical  treatment  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  observation, 
but  from  that  of  external  tests.  Reflection  upon  the  inner  results  or 
conscious  products  evoked  by  the  experiments  must  of  course  accom- 
pany and  manifest  and  interpret  the  data,  but  the  dominant  agent  is 
the  experimenter.  There  is  no  intrusion  of  metaphysics.  The  most 
up-to-date  psychical  laboratorian  could  hardly  require  a  greater  de- 
tachment than  is  here  manifest,  though,  of  course,  the  latent  influence 
of  Catholic  philosophy  is  at  least  negatively  felt.  This  goes  without 
saying. 

The  author  limits  his  investigation  chiefly  to  sensation,  especially 
that  of  sight;  other  sensations  being  brought  in  incidentally  and 
subordinately.  After  color  sensation,  visual  sensation  is  considered, 
it  being  on  the  boundary  line  between  sensation  and  sense-perception 
generally.  Next  in  order  come  attention,  then  sense-perception  (as 
presenting  a  problem  distinct  from  purely  visual  perception),  and 
finally  imagination. 

The  writer  would  have  his  work  regarded  not  as  a  complete  text- 
book or  laboratory  manual.  He  means  it  to  be  simply  a  descriptive 
outline  of  the  chief  results  achieved  in  the  psychological  laboratory; 
an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. From  this  point  of  view  the  book  will  be  of  great  service  to 
students  of  psychology  in  our  seminaries,  supplementing,  as  it  does, 
the  abstract  theories  on  the  species  sensibiles.  Catholic  students  in 
non- Catholic  high  schools  and  colleges  will  be  particularly  helped  by 
the  work.  In  these  institutions  experimental  psychology,  as  usually 
taught,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  denies  the  presence  of  the 
soul.  It  is  good  for  such  students  to  have  a  manual  of  experimen- 
tation wherein  the  primum  principium  internum  vitae,  while  not  ob- 
truded into  the  foreground,  is  felt  to  be  there  at  least  as  a  persistent 
reality,  the  root  and  directive  source  of  the  conscious  phenomena. 
But  not  alone  the  technical  student  will  find  the  book  of  service: 
the  general  reader,  everybody  who  wants  to  observe  the  processes 
that  underlie  his  cognition,  latent  no  less  than  actual,  will  find  the 
experiments  here  described  of  interest  and  value.  Happily  the 
author  makes  use  of  tests  and  methods  that  require  no  costly  appar- 
atus but  lie  close  to  the  hand  and  resources  of  the  average  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman.  This  fact,  added  to  a  singularly  felicitous 
descriptive  style,  which  is  made  still  more  effective  by  numerous 
illustrations,  adapts  the  work  to  the  purposes  and  interest  of  this 
large  class  of  inquirers. 
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EELIGION  AND  OULTUEE.  A  Critical  Survey  of  Methods  of  Approach 
to  Eeligious  Phenomena.  By  Frederick  Schleiter,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
Oolnmbia  University  Press.     1919.     Pp.  206. 

Readers  of  this  book  are  likely  to  regret  that  the  author  failed  to 
follow  the  time-honored  rhetorical  canon  laid  down  by  Cicero: 
"  Omnis  quae  a  ratione  suscipitur  de  aliqua  re  institutio  debet  a  defi- 
nitione  proficisci  ut  intelligatur  quid  sit  id  de  quo  disputatur."  For, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conceptions  of  religion  held  by  writers 
on  this  subject  fall  possibly  into  fifty-seven  varieties  [Professor 
Leuba  {A  Psychological  Study  vf  Religion  —  Appendix)  classifies 
forty-eight  of  them],  it  would  have  helped  somewhat  to  know  id  de 
quo  disputatur  if  Dr.  Schleiter  had  indicated  which  one  or  more  of 
the  collection  he  himself  accepts.  The  reviewer  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  such  mark  of  benevolence  respecting  either  the  term 
"religion"  or  the  term  "culture".  Accordingly  one  is  obliged  to 
grope  about  in  something  like  a  jungle  of  ideas  which  spring  up 
from  discernible  spots  indeed,  but  which  lead  nowhere  worth  while. 

As  a  piece  of  criticism  —  an  aspect  "VN^hich  is  highly  important  in 
these  latter  days  when  there  is  so  much  loose  thinking  and  writing  on 
the  so-called  science  of  religions — the  work  deserves  conmiendation. 
For  if  anybody  be  naive  enough  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  col- 
lected during  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  from  the  "  religious  ",  mag- 
ical, superstitious  customs  of  savage  races  have  been  brought  under 
any  really  scientific  explanation,  even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  present 
critique  will  suffice  to  rid  him  of  any  such  delusion.  The  work  is 
essentially  a  criticism  of  the  methods  pursued  by  experts  in  the  field 
of  comparative  religion.  With  considerable  keenness  as  well  as 
familiarity  with  the  phenomena  in  question  the  writer  points  out  the 
flaws  inherent  in  them  and  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead.  A  priori  postulations,  sweeping  generalizations,  and  prema- 
ture classifications  are,  he  proves,  the  chief  weaknesses;  and  from 
these  grow  the  lamentable  confusion — the  unwarranted  inferences  so 
destructive  of  all  true  religion  with  which  so  much  of  this  sort  of 
literature  is  permeated. 

Although  incisive  enough  in  dissecting  the  weaknesses  of  methods 
and  arguments  in  his  special  line,  the  author's  insight  seems  to  fail 
him  when  he  inspects  St.  Thomas's  arguments  against  an  "  infinite 
regress".  He  says:  "In  formal  phrases  and  oratorical  expressions 
a  certain  type  of  mind  finds  consolation  and  a  benign  surcease  from 
vexatious  enquiry.  It  is  curious  to  see,  for  example,  how  readily 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  disposes  of  the  infinite  regress.  *  We  cannot,' 
he  says,  '  proceed  to  infinity  in  a  series  of  causes :  therefore  we  must 
posit  something  that  necessarily  is.'    That  something  for  St  Thomas^ 
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of  course,  is  God.  It  is  obvious  that,  having  arrived  at  this  point, 
no  further  activities  are  implicated;  a  worshipful  or  reverential 
attitude  toward  the  Author  of  all  being  is  the  logical  outcome  "  (p. 
165).  Upon  which  we  might  observe  that  "it  is  curious  to  see,  for 
example,  how  readily "  Mr.  Schleiter  disposes  of  St.  Thomas's 
reasoning.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  obtruncate  the  argument  and  lo ! 
he  places  the  profoundest  and  the  most  virile  of  writers  on  the 
philosophy  of  religion  amongst  the  weaklings  who  "  find  consola- 
tion in  formal  phrases  and  oratorical  expressions  and  a  benign  sur- 
cease from  vexatious  enquiry."  It  were  unjust  to  accuse  the  learned 
writer  of  wilfully  garbling  St.  Thomas's  argument,  a  few  lines  of 
which  he  excerpts  from  Fr.  Rickaby's  adaptation  of  the  Contra  Gen- 
tiles [Of  God  and  His  Creatures,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  XIII  (not  XV)]. 
Father  Rickaby's  version  runs  thus: 

"The  Philosopher  also  goes  about  in  another  way  to  show  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  proceed  to  infinity  in  the  series  of  efficient  causes,  but  we  must  come  to 
one  first  cause,  and  this  we  call  God.  The  way  is  more  or  less  as  follows.  In 
every  series  of  efficient  causes,  the  first  cause  is  cause  of  the  intermediate,  and 
the  intermediate  is  cause  of  the  last.  But  if  in  efficient  causes  there  is  a  process 
to  infinity,  none  of  the  causes  will  be  the  first :  therefore  all  the  others  will  be 
taken  away  which  are  intermediate.  But  that  is  manifestly  not  the  case ;  there- 
fore we  must  posit  the  existence  of  some  first  efficient  cause,  which  is  God," 

The  reader  may  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Aquinas 
belongs  with  the  weaklings  amongst  whom  Mr.  Schleiter  places  him. 
In  conclusion  we  should  note  that  the  book  is  far  from  easy  read- 
ing. Much  of  the  text  demands  rather  strenuous  attention.  The 
thought  is  in  places  by  no  means  limpid,  while  not  a  little  of  the 
style  seems  to  have  been  made  in  German  and  transported  into  Eng- 
lish vi  et  armis.     We  give  a  specimen ; 

"With  due  respect  to  the  concept  of  psychic  actuality,  and  the  integral 
assimilation  of  elements  within  a  functioning  totality,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  apply  these  considerations  seriously  in  the  shape  of  an  heuristic  principle,  or 
one  of  the  criteria,  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  similarities.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  assurance,  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular element  has  been  thoroughly  digested  by  the  new  culture ;  indeed,  it  may 
frequently  be  introduced,  juxtaposed,  or  intermingled,  in  the  mechanical  sense 
assumed  by  Graebner,  or  it  may  not  have  reference  to  the  culture  as  a  whole, 
but  only  to  a  certain  sharply  deliminated  portion  of  it,  as  for  example,  a  relig- 
ious, socio-ceremonial  or  scientific  body,  within  which  it  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being"  (pp.  62-63). 

Not  to  leave  this  rather  hard  nut  in  isolation,  we  add  another : 

"  In  some  respects  diametrically  opposed  to  a  certain  peculiar  unconscious- 
ness of  the  articulating  mechanism  involving  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  elements,  which  we  have  been  discussing,  is  a  highly  and 
rationalistic  enquiry  in  which  the  mind  attempts  to  grasp,  by  acts  of  deliberate 
apprehension,  the  causes  of  an  event  and  then  launches  out  boldly  upon  a  more 
or  less  boundless  path"  (p.  164). 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  nuts  are  uncrackable;  only  that 
they  presuppose  quite  good  teeth,  and  of  course  teeth,  if  they  stand 
the  strain,  are,  like  other  parts  of  an  organism,  strengthened  by 
exercise. 


Xitetarig  Cbat 


The  June  Studies  contains,  amongst 
many  other  good  things,  two  partic- 
ularly thoughtful,  well-informed  arti- 
cles, one  on  the  "  Character  and  De- 
velopment of  Post-War  Socialism ", 
by  Fr.  Lambert  McKenna,  S  J. ;  the 
other  on  "  Spiritualism  and  its  Dan- 
gers ",  by  Fr,  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 
Both  papers  are  marked  by  that  spirit 
of  moderation  which,  seeing  the  facts 
whole,  escapes  the  tendency,  too  often 
associated  with  the  topics  in  question, 
of  exaggerating  them.  Father  Mc- 
Kenna recognizes  that  Lenin's  theory 
and  plan  of  social  reform  is  fasci- 
nating —  clear-cut,  simple,  plausible, 
and  apparently  dictated  by  facts  that 
are  undeniable.  "  The  Bolshevik  the- 
ory is  plausible,  and  when  seen  to  be 
reliable  and  realized  in  the  least  en- 
lightened, least  industrialized  (and 
therefore  least  favorably  circum- 
stanced) country  in  Europe,  it  makes 
a  most  powerful  appeal.  Lenin's 
commentary  on  Marx's  Das  Kapiial 
is  more  persuasive  than  the  original 
ttxi  of  the  Socialist  Bible.  A  Soviet 
Revolutionary  Crusade  might  be  more 
world-shocking  than  the  French  Revo- 
lution." 


inevitably  will  reassert  themselves. 
This,  an  almost  foregone  conclusion, 
is  confirmed  by  the  signs  of  the  time 
in  Soviet  Russia,  as  Fr.  McKenna 
portrays  them. 


Happily  for  mankind,  the  spirit 
for  such  a  Crusade  seems  unsure  of 
enduring  vitality  even  in  Russia.  The 
establishment  of  the  Soviet  state  is 
explicable.  It  has,  indeed,  resisted 
external  economic  strangulation;  it 
has  crushed  reaction  under  Yude- 
nitch,  Kolchak,  and  Denikin ;  it  may 
crush  the  Polish  invasion ;  but  its 
domestic  enemy  is  its  own  Utopian- 
ism.  It  has  acted  in  defiance  of  the 
primal  instincts  of  human  nature  for 
civil  and  'industrial  liberty.  These 
had  been,  it  is  true,  partially  para- 
lyzed by  years  of  defeat,  starvation, 
and  turmoil;  but  now  that  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  and  retaining  them 
is    beckoning    to    the   proletariat   they 


That  Father  Thurston  does  not  ex- 
aggerate the  dangers  of  Spiritualism 
requires  no  stressing.  Other  writers 
might  be  accused  of  such  excess, 
though  those  who  are  best  informed 
in  these  matters  are  slow  to  admit 
that  the  dangers  of  meddling  with  the 
occult  powers  admit  of  exaggeration, 
so  insidious  and  so  malignly  tyran- 
nical are  they.  But  Father  Thurston 
never  exaggerates.  If  anything,  he 
understates.  In  the  present  case  he 
simply  examines  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  authoritative  witnesses,  and 
points  out  that  danger  in  the  given 
cases  —  physical  and  moral  danger 
both  to  the  mediums  and  to  the  sit- 
ters— is  rationally  justified. 


In  conclusion  Fr.  Thurston  remarks 
that  the  late  Alfred  Russell  Wallace 
used  to  tell  of  a  man  who,  having 
practised  automatic  writing,  became 
absolutely  incapable  of  writing  the 
simplest  note  without  his  hand  being 
used  by  other  agencies.  The  writer, 
who  is  responsible  for  this  saying  of 
Wallace,  Miss  Jane  T.  Stoddard  {The 
Case  Against  Spiritualism),  adds  that 
Wallace  "had  a  strong  belief  in  the 
existence  and  activity  of  malignant, 
low-grade  spirits,  who  seek  to  gain 
control  over  men"  (p.  93).  Upon 
which,  Fr.  Thurston  observes :  "  We 
need  not  attempt  to  determine  more 
precisely  what  kind  of  spirits  they 
are,  but  the  whole  difficulty  lies 
there."  May  it  be  inferred  that  he 
has  an  arriere  pensie  of  discussing 
that  difficulty  in  a  future  article? 
We  hope  so,  for  Father  Thurston  in 
a  former  paper  in  the  Month  took 
exception  to  the  argument  adduced  by 
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writers  who  attribute  certain  of  the 
spiritistic  phenomena  to  demons.  The 
argument  runs  thus.  The  said  phe- 
nomena being  evil  in  se  must  be  pro- 
duced either  by  evil  unembodied 
spirits  (demons)  or  by  evil  disem- 
bodied spirits  (the  damned).  Now 
the  latter  are  not  permitted  by  God 
to  engage  in  such  performances. 
Therefore  these  must  be  ascribed  to 
demons.  Father  Thurston  thinks  the 
disjunction  in  the  major  of  the  syllo- 
gism incomplete.  He  holds  there 
might  be  a  third  intervening  agent 
between  the  demons  and  the  damned. 
If  so  learned  and  critical  a  researcher 
sees  room  for  the  possible  intrusion 
of  this  iertium  intermedium,  we  hope 
he  may  be  induced  to  share  his  rea- 
sons with  his  less  discerning  brethren. 


The  approaching  celebration  of  the 
third  centenary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  "Mayflower"  (1620)  gives  the 
same  many-sided  scholar  occasion  to 
write  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (in  the 
Month  for  June).  While  he  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  "  an  unfair  present- 
ment of  the  case  "  to  assert  that  the 
stern  Puritans  *'  sailed  from  a  land 
where  they  were  persecuted  to  find  a 
land  where  they  might  persecute,"  it 
is  the  very  soberest  truth  that  to 
grant  even  the  slightest  measure  of 
religious  tolerance  was,  if  we  may  use 
Browning's  measuring-rod,  "  heaven- 
high,  hell-deep  removed "  from  their 
intention.  Of  course  everybody  is 
aware  of  this  fact.  But  probably  only 
those  who,  like  Father  Thurston, 
have  gone  to  the  original  documents 
{The  Plymouth  Colony  Records) 
realize  the  extent  to  which  these  grim 
Pilgrims  carried  their  intolerance. 


As  Professor  Usher,  probably  the 
latest  writer  of  note  on  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  History,  in  a  recent  work 
bearing  this  title  remarks :  "  We 
should  much  misrepresent  them  if  we 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  they  came 
to  America  in  order  to  promulgate 
that  anyone  might  come  to  Plymouth 
and  think  what  he  liked,  or  to  found 
a  refuge  for  people  who  wished  to 
disagree  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  came  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
tolerating  those  who  disagreed  with 
them,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
able  to  erect  in   America  a  temporal 


organization  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  divergent  minds  at  something 
better  than  arm's  length.  With  that 
intention  the  age  was  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy. Toleration  was  not  then  be- 
lieved to  be  a  virtue,  and  the  conduct 
of  Bradford  at  Plymouth  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  Winthrop  at  Boston, 
of  Eaton  and  Davenport  at  New 
Haven,  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
England"  (p.  536). 


That  man  was  made  for  the  Sab- 
bath seems  to  have  been  firmly  rooted 
in  the  Pilgrim's  mind.  Father  Thur- 
ston quotes  from  the  Colonial  Records 
a  few  instances  in  point : 

"  Samuel  Howland  of  Duxbury 
being  presented  for  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  in  carrying  a  grist  (i.  e.  a 
batch  of  grain)  from  the  mill  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  is,  according  to  law, 
sentenced  to  pay  ten  shillings  or  be 
whipped. 

"  And  William  Ford  is  fined  five 
shillings  for  suffering  him  to  take  it 
from  the  mill  at  such  an  unseasonable 
time. 

"  Kenelm  Winslow  for  riding  a 
journey  on  the  Lord's  day,  although 
he  pleaded  some  disappointment  in- 
forcing  him  thereunto,  is  fined  ten 
shillings. 

"  Timothy  Holloway,  for  profaning 
the  Lord's  day  in  training  his  servant 
thereon,  is  fined  ten  shillings "  (p. 
539). 


The  Plymouth  Fathers  were  no  less 
severe  on  card-playing.  A  decree  in 
point  runs  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  complaint  is  made  that 
some  have  brought  cards  into  some  of 
the  towns  of  this  jurisdiction  whereby 
sundry  young  persons,  many  both 
children  and  servants,  have  been 
drawn  together  to  spend  their  time 
in  playing  at  such  unlawful  games  to 
the  corrupting  of  youth  with  sundry 
other  sad  consequences  that  may  fol- 
low by  the  permission  of  such  prac- 
tices, the  Court  have  ordered  that 
whosoever  shall  bring  into  this  Juris- 
diction or  keep  in  his  house  any  cards 
for  such  purposes  as  abovesaid,  or 
shall  suffer  any  to  play  at  cards  or 
dice  at  any  time  in  his  house  or 
where  he  hath  to  do,  or  any  that 
shall  be  actors  in  playing  at  such  un- 
lawful games,  shall  be  fined  the  sum 
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of  forty  shillings ;  and  for  such  as 
are  servants  or  children  that  shall 
play  at  cards  or  dice,  for  the  first 
offence  to  be  corrected  at  the  discre- 
tion of  their  parents  or  masters,  and 
for  the  second  offence  to  be  publicly 
whipped"  (pp.  543-544). 


Now  that  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  the  French  war  propaganda 
was  instituted  no  longer  urge,  that 
zealous  organization  which  had  car- 
ried on  its  work  so  earnestly  during 
the  past  few  years  has  taken  to  issu- 
ing an  Almanack.  An  unambitious  en- 
terprise it  may  seem.  However,  when 
one  looks  a  little  into  the  character 
and  compass  of  the  publication  in 
question,  the  undertaking  is  of  at 
least  noteworthy  moment.  The  Rec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Institute,  Mgr. 
Baudrillart  (by  the  way,  one  of  the 
Immortals),  contributes  the  preface,  a 
genial  little  foreword ;  after  which 
follow  a  number  of  departments  in 
which  a  very  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  matters  religious,  literary, 
domestic  and  social  is  summed  up. 
The  Almanack  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia de  poche  on  subjects  especially 
relating  to  the  Church  and  France 
and  their  respective  ideals.  It  is 
issued  by  Bloud  and  Gay,  Paris. 


A  brace  of  very  readable  stories 
from  two  well-known  Catholic  writ- 
ers come  seasonably  to  hand  from 
Benziger  Brothers  —  Tke  Love  of 
Brothers  by  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinkson, 
and  Lady  Trent's  Daughter  by  Miss 
Clarke.  The  scene  of  the  former  is 
cast  in  Ireland,  amid  men  and  women 
— not  to  mention  horses — of  the  same 
stirring  and  eventful  island;  whereas 
the  theatre  of  the  other  is  set  in 
grooved  England,  where  its  personnel 
move  through  their  measured  pro- 
ceedings true  to  form.  And  so,  with 
each  author  in  her  own  element,  the 
two  tales  are  quite  real  and  natural. 
It  goes  without  saying,  too,  that 
stories  from  two  such  pens  and  minds 
are  told  well  and  well  told  —  which 
isn't  always  the  same  thing.  By  a 
coincidence  the  prominent  figure  in 
the  respective  pictures  is  a  young 
woman  who  from  infancy  has  been 
deprived  of  parental  training  and  in- 
fluence, though  the  mother  in  both 
cases  is  a  real  personage  in  the  action 


and  plot  of  the  stories,  especially  in 
the  denouement,  which  brings  in  each 
case  a  happy  ending.  In  practically 
all  other  respects  the  stories  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles,  a  good  study 
in  contrasts. 


The  Love  of  Brotkers  is  nearly 
dramatized  as  it  stands,  with  its  tense 
incidents  in  quick  succession  and  its 
telling  dialogue.  As  soon  as  the  char- 
acters present  themselves,  they  go 
into  action.  There  is  little  descriptive 
scene-setting,  though  the  background 
and  mystery  of  the  piece  are  skilfully 
suggested  in  a  racy  epilogue  wherein 
are  ghosts  and  fairies  and  what-not 
Hibernian.  To  say  that  the  story 
keeps  this  flavor  throughout  is  an- 
other way  of  noting  that  humor  and 
pathos  and  touches  of  tragedy  run 
through  the  pages.  Many  a  shrewd 
observation  is  dropped  by  the  author, 
who  also  manages  to  let  the  reader 
find  a  wholesome  moral  message  as 
well  as  pleasure  in  following  the 
movements  of  the  everyday  folk  that 
constitute  the  personal  element  of  the 
story.  There  are  also  attractive 
glimpses  of  animal  life,  of  horses  and 
dogs  and  birds,  showing  an  intimate 
and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  their 
ways  and  habits. 


Lady  Trent's  Daughter  is  also  ol 
the  kind  that  carries  both  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  One  feels  that 
its  people  are  real  flesh  and  blood, 
with  brains  and  hearts  and  wills  of 
their  own.  They  seem  to  move  about 
like  anything  but  puppets  under 
manipulation  from  outside,  or  accord- 
ing to  a  design  and  plot  carefully 
worked  out  in  advance.  Their 
thoughts  and  motives  are  always 
under  scrutiny,  or  their  conduct  in 
certain  circumstances  is  being  fore- 
cast or  accounted  for,  and  all  the 
while  the  process  appears  quite  nat- 
ural. It  is  a  steady,  level,  logical, 
well-stepped  analysis ;  no  mere  one- 
sided sophistry,  nor  clever,  flashy, 
semi-intuitive  theory.  The  situations 
show  a  real  sequence ;  not  as  though 
conjured  up  with  the  wave  of  a  wand. 

Of  the  characters  only  one  is  a 
Catholic,  and  he  is  and  behaves  too 
like  a  merely  nominal  one,  until  well 
on  to  the  end  of  the  tale.  Then 
comes  a  change,   out  of  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  his  early  religious  training; 
and  the  influence  of  his  conversion  to 
the  faith  of  his  youth  is  felt  to  be  a 
turning-point  in  the  lives  of  those 
associated  with  him.  In  a  telling 
way,  by  the  vehicle  of  an  enjoyable 
story,  the  author  thus  shows  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  religion  for  any- 
thing like  peace  of  mind  in  this 
world  or  happiness  in  the  next.  The 
mistakes  of  some  of  the  people  in  the 
book  had  not  been  made,  given  a 
solid  Christian  training.  But  it  isn't 
till  the  transformation  of  the  Cath- 
olic in  the  book,  as  its  last  pages  are 
running  out,  that  this  argument  of 
the  author  is  ever  so  lightly,  though 
inescapably  touched,  and  revealed  as 
the  motive  of  the  tale. 


The  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guilday 
on  The  American  Catholic  Historical 
Association  which  previously  appeared 
in  "  Catholic  Mind "  (22  June)  has 
been  reissued  in  a  neat  pamphlet 
form  by  the  America  Press.  This 
twofold  promulgation  should  give  a 
wide  circulation  to  an  essay  that  so 
amply  merits  it  on  the  title  both  of 
subject  and  form.  Many  students  of 
Church  History  had  long  been  de- 
siring an  organization,  the  purposes, 
motives  and  plans  of  which  are  here 
outlined.  The  various  associations 
devoted  to  American  Catholic  history 
are  given  by  the  new  organization 
not  only  a  principle  of  unity,  but  a 
source,  it  is  hoped,  of  added  histor- 
ical information,  general  and  specifi- 
cally European  history,  since  the 
latter  necessarily  furnishes  the  back- 
ground of  American  history.  More- 
over, seeing  that  hitherto  we  have  had 


no  association  especially  devoted  to 
Catholic  History  as  such,  an  organ- 
ization whose  object,  as  stated  in  its 
Constitution,  it  is  "  to  promote  study 
and  research  in  the  field  of  Catholic 
History",  the  A.  C.  H.  A.  should 
have  a  stimulating  effect  all  along 
the  line  of  Catholic  historical  studies. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  happy  omen 
that  the  first  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  American  Catholic  Historical 
Society  (Philadelphia,  1884),  a  man 
of  enlightened,  enthusiastic  and  un- 
tiring zeal  for  the  cause  in  question, 
Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick. 


There  is  no  dearth  of  books  on 
doctrinal  introduction  to  the  Church ; 
but  there  is  lots  of  room  for  such 
'*  a  first  guide  book "  as  that  which 
Francis  Jerome  has  provided,  and 
which  the  English  Catholic  Truth 
Society  has  published,  under  the  title 
And  You  Shall  Find  Rest  to  Your 
Souls.  In  two  score  small  pages  the 
writer  has  summed  up  the  argument 
for  the  divine  claims  of  the  Church. 
Already  through  its  guidance  at  least 
one  troubled  soul  found  rest  and 
peace — the  aged  person  for  whom  it 
was  compiled ;  and  the  booklet  is 
doubtless  destined  to  help  many  an- 
other to  the  same  haven. 


Two  other  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
C.  T,  S.  deserve  special  mention :  The 
Road  Home,  a  story  of  conversion  by 
P.  Rudkin,  and  Have  Anglicans  Any 
Right  to  Call  Themselves  Catholics?, 
by  Herbert  E.  Hall.  The  former  in- 
spires; the  latter  instructs. 
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The  Interchurch  and  the  Catholic  Idea.  A  Polemical  Discussion.  By 
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SPIRITUALISM,  OOOULTISM,  AND  THE  OATHOLIO  OHUEOH. 

When  they  shall  say  unto  you :  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits  and 
unto  wizards  that  chirp  and  mutter:  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God? 
On  behalf  of  the  living  should  they  seek  unto  the  dead? — Isaias  8:  19. 

I. 

WE  may  define  Spiritualism  as  the  endeavor  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  departed  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing something  of  them  and  their  state  and  also  of  the  nature  of 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Occultism  may  be  defined  as  the  en- 
deavor to  attain  to  a  knowledge  which  is  hidden  from  us  men 
so  far  as  our  natural  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  go. 

Both  Spiritualism  and  Occultism  as  above  defined  are,  as  is 
well  known,  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  children 
are  not  as  a  rule  wont  to  ask  the  Church  to  state  her  reasons  for 
her  decisions ;  fthey  know  that  she  never  shackles  their  freedom 
of  action  without  good  cause.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  is 
not  afraid  to  state  her  reasons  for  any  line  of  action  she  may 
take,  and  those  who  do  not  consider  themselves  children  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  perfectly  justified  is  asking  her  to  state 
clearly  why  she  forbids  practices  which  are  so  widespread  at 
this  moment.  They  have  a  right  to  know  why  the  Catholic 
Church  forbids  her  children  to  go  to  seances,  to  indulge  in 
table-turning,  crystal-gazing,  the  use  of  planchette,  etc. ;  also 
why  she  forbids  them  to  consult  palmists  or  to  take  part  in 
investigations  tending  to  the  acquisition  of  occult  knowledge. 

The  human  mind  by  its  very  constitution  craves  for  knowl- 
edge; and  people  are  sometimes  tempted  to  argue  that,  be- 
cause a  certain  "  knowledge  "  exists,  its  acquisition  is  desirable 
for  all ;  the  further  fact  that  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge 
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is  termed  "  occult "  makes  its  acquisition  appear  all  the  more 
desirable/  Yet  it  is  surely  arguable  that  just  as  certain  kinds 
of  knowledge  are  rightly  withheld  from  children,  so  there  may 
be  truths  which  man  is  not  meant  to  possess  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Human  knowledge,  as  we  understand  it,  is  of  two 
kinds :  natural  and  supernatural.  By  natural  knowledge  we 
mean  such  as  a  man  can  acquire  for  himself  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience  or  study  or  by  gathering  it  from 
other  men.  This  knowledge  comes  to  him  through  the  channels 
of  his  senses,  is  filtered,  so  to  speak,  through  his  imagination, 
and  finally  is  clarified  and  sorted  in  his  mind  or  intelligence, 
stored  up  in  his  memory. 

Man's  supernatural  knowledge  comes  to  him  directly  or  in- 
directly from  God;  it  may  be  conveyed  to  him  through  the 
channels  of  his  senses  or  more  directly  by  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  his  imagination  or,  most  directly  of  all,  by  imme- 
diate illumination  of  his  intelligence.  This  may  take  place 
either  by  means  of  God's  official  revelation  made  to  us  through 
the  Prophets,  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  this  is  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Bible ;  or  by  private  revelations,  such  as  God  from 
time  to  time  vouches  to  His  chosen  friends ;  or  finally  through 
that  mystical  knowledge  of  God  afforded  to  men  of  prayer- 
ful life,  but  which  owing  to  its  vagueness  can  hardly  be  termed 
"  revelation  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  truths  which 
God  thus  reveals  are  in  themselves  beyond  the  grasp  of  human 
intelligence;  consequently  man  does  not  accept  them  because 
he  understands  them  but  because  they  come  to  him  on  Divine 
authority ;  they  are  therefore  said  to  be  accepted  by  faith  rather 
than  by  reason,  though  reason  of  course  precedes  the  exercise 
of  faith,  since  a  man  must  be  reasonably  convinced  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  any  given  "  authority  "  before  the  faculty  of  faith 
can  come  into  play.  This  "  faith  "  then  is  essentially  concerned 
with  things,  that  are  "  not  seen  " ;  it  will  after  death  pass  into 


1  Divination  is  always  regarded  by  theologians  as  wrong  since,  in  St.  Thomas's 
words,  "  By  divination  we  mean  when  a  person  usurps  to  himself  in  undue 
fashion  the  foretelling  of  future  events  " ;  and  consequently,  whereas  a  man  has 
an  instinctive  desire  for  all  licit  knowledge,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  same 
natural  desire  for  the  knowledge  which  divination  pretends  to  afford :  "  a  man 
has  a  natural  inclination  to  know  the  future  in  the  human  way,  not  however  by 
the  way  which  is  divination  ". — 2da.  2dae.  XCV    i.  et  ad  3m. 

2  Heb.  II :  I ;  i  Cor.  13  :  9-13. 
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Man's  knowledge,  then,  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and  the 
sum  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  the  human  race  in  the 
course  of  centuries  is  necessarily  immense  and — since  one  piece 
of  knowledge  leads  to  another — ever  growing.  Moreover  as 
man  gazes  on  the  world  of  nature  around  him  he  becomes 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  stupendous  forces  the  nature  of 
which  he  has  always  felt  impelled  to  investigate.  The  study  of 
the  laws  which  govern  these  forces  has  resulted  in  the  array  of 
natural  sciences,  which  however  are  little  more  than  an  effort 
to  tabulate  the  results  of  man's  investigations.  How  fragment- 
ary, comparatively  speaking,  are  the  results  obtained,  every 
honest  scientist  readily  acknowledges.  We  have  but  touched 
the  fringe  of  things  and  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  are  far 
more  extensive  than  the  sum  of  knowledge  we  have  toilfully 
acquired.  The  medieval  scientists  realized  this  and  they  real- 
ized also  the  interdependence  of  the  forces  of  nature;  hence 
their  efforts  at  discovering  some  master-key  which  should  b^ 
an  open-sesame  to  all  the  locks  and  afford  us  a  simultaneous 
entry  into  all  nature's  secrets.  Such  were  the  alchymists  who 
ever  sought  for  the  Philosopher's  stone.  Since,  too,  it  was 
seen  that  the  various  portions  of  the  universe  are  also  inter- 
dependent and  that  there  must  exist  some  connexion  between 
the  giant  forces  which  direct  the  stars  in  their  courses  and 
events  which  take  place  on  this  planet,  there  arose  the  astro- 
logists  who  endeavored  to  map  out  the  future  by  studying  the 
heavens. 

Further  still,  it  has  always  been  readily  perceived  that,  be- 
sides the  truths  which  nature  reveals  to  us  and  those  which 
God  further  opens  up  to  us,  there  must  exist  a  vast  army  of 
truths  unguessed  at.  And  as  a  consequence  there  have  existed 
in  all  ages  schools  of  "  occultists  "  or  men  who  aimed  at  the 
acquisition  of  this  hidden  knowledge.  It  is  with  these  occultists 
and  not  with  the  astrologers  and  alchymists  of  old  that  we  are 
here  concerned. 

II. 

We  will  begin  by  setting  down  certain  facts  which  are  in- 
controvertible. I.  That  the  human  soul  does  not  die  when  it 
quits  this  body;  that,  in  other  words,  it  is  immortal;  that  in 
consequence  there  exist  somewhere  those  whom  we  call  "  our 
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dead  "  or  "  the  departed  " — this  is  a  belief  ineradicable  from 
the  normally  constituted  human  mind.  Revelation,  or  the 
supernatural  knowledge  afforded  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
is  in  full  accordance  with  this  belief,  though  revelation  further 
tells  us  that  this  very  body  which  has  served  us  on  earth  and 
which  parishes  at  death  will  one  day  rise  again.  At  the  same 
time  the  Bible  is  singularly  reticent  regarding  the  state  of  the 
departed  and  the  nature  of  the  life  led  beyond  the  veil.* 

2.  The  second  fact  is  that  mankind  in  general  has  always 
regarded  this  world  as  man's  place  of  probation.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  free  will ;  he  can  choose  good  or  evil  as  he  pleases; 
he  can  serve  his  Creator  or  not;  he  can  believe  or  not  as  he 
pleases.  But  the  necessary  corollary  of  this  is  the  judgment. 
Man  must  give  an  account  to  his  Maker  of  the  way  in  which 
he  has  used  his  free  will.  A  further  corollary  of  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  merit  and  demerit  and  therefore  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  And  a  further  but  equally  inevitable  corollary 
is  that  since  few  are  absolutely  fitted  for  that  immediate  vision 
of  God  which  our  Divine  Saviour  hcis  told  us  is  eternal  life, 
and  since  too  it  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  comparatively  few 
are  deserving  of  final  and  absolute  reprobation,  there  must  be 
— for  those,  that  is,  who  need  it — an  intermediate  state  which 
shall  render  them  fit  for  that  Beatific  Vision  which  is  the  only 
goal  of  human  life.  With  all  this  revelation  is  in  fullest 
accord. 

3.  The  third  fact  is  that,  though  the  souls  of  our  departed 
have  passed  beyond  the  veil,  they  do  on  occasion  return  to 
this  earth  and  manifest  themselves  to  us  men.  We  speak  of 
this  as  a  fact;  for  the  man  who  scouts  such  things  as  "  ghosts  ", 

3  This  reticence  of  the  Divine  revelation  is  certainly  not  without  meaning  for 
us.  The  Old  Testament  is  almost  silent,  and  perhaps  the  only  glimpse  afforded 
us  is  in  Dan.  12:2-3:  "  Many  of  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake :  some  unto  life  everlasting  and  others  unto  reproach  to  see  it  always. 
But  they  that  are  learned  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and 
they  that  instruct  many  to  justice  as  stars  to  all  eternity."  Cf.  I  Cor.  15:41. 
Our  Saviour  Himself  is  content  to  tell  us  that  we  "  shall  be  as  the  Angels  " 
(Matth.  22:30;  cf.  Mk.  12:25,  Lk.  20:36),  and  also  that  "this  is  eternal 
life:  to  know  Thee,  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent"  (Jn.  17:3). 
St.  Paul  simply  knows  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  what  things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him"  (I  Cor.  2:9).  Even  St.  John  in  the  Revelation  is  hardly  more 
explicit :  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  death  shall  be 
no  more,  nor  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  sorrow  shall  be  any  more,  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away"  (Apoc.  21:4). 
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the  man  who  refuses  to  believe  in  such  things  as  haunted 
localities,  who  sneers  at  the  tales  of  death- wraiths,  as  they 
are  termed,  has  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  evidence.  He 
may  often — and  often  with  justice — contest  the  evidence  al- 
leged in  any  specified  instance;  but  no  man  of  sense  can  afford 
to  reject  wholesale  the  evidence  coming  down  through  the  ages 
to  the  effect  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  once  lived  on  earth 
do  at  times  revisit  places  and  people  they  have  known. 

4.  The  fourth  fact  is  that  the  human  mind  has,  if  not  in  all 
cases,  at  least  in  many,  certain  latent  powers  which  hitherto 
have  practically  defied  analysis;  we  refer  especially  to  hypnotic 
influence,  to  telepathy,  mesmerism  and.  in  a  qualified  sense, 
animal  magnetism.  Will  can  act  upon  will,  mind  upon  mind, 
and  that  regardless  of  distance  or  time. 

5.  The  fifth  fact  is  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spiritual  be- 
ings; to  this  fact  we  shall  return  later. 

6.  The  sixth  fact  is  that  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind  men- 
tioned above  are  elusive.  They  are  not  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  everyone;  but  in  many  cases  where  their  existence  is  un- 
suspected they  can  be  called  into  activity,  and  in  some  cases 
are  capable  of  very  high  development.  With  this  fact  we 
would  group  two  others :  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  earth  do  so  independently  of  our 
volition;  that  they  appear  when  they  will  and  not  when  we 
will ;  and  secondly  that  the  same  applies  to  those  spiritual  in- 
telligences which  people  the  unseen  world;  they  are  not  at 
our  beck  and  call;  they  act  independently  of  us. 

III. 

Spiritualism  and  Occultism  claim,  in  a  sense,  to  be  able  to 
combine  the  above-mentioned  latent  powers  of  the  mind,  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  and  the  intelligences  of  the  spirit  world. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  always  a  formulated  or  even  a  con- 
scious claim.  Indeed  if  we  consider  Spiritualism  strictly  apart 
from  Occultism,  many  Spiritists  would  perhaps  insist  that  they 
do  not  take  the  Spirit  world  into  account  at  all ;  that  they  are 
simply  concerned  with  the  soul's  latent  powers  and  with  the 
spirits  of  those  who  once  lived  on  earth,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  Spirit  world.  We  shall  see 
later  on,  whether  this  claim  can  be  reasonably  substantiated. 
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The  question  which  immediately  concerns  us  is  the  attitude 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  taken  up  with  regard 
to  this  claim  made  by  Spiritists  or  Occultists.  Briefly,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  never  questioned  the  validity  of  the  claim ; 
but  she  has  always  and  in  the  strongeset  terms  denounced  it  as 
unlawful.  In  other  words  the  Church  has  never  said  that  the 
claim  to  get  into  communication  with  the  unseen  world  is 
preposterous  or  ridiculous  or  impossible.  On  the  contrary  she 
has  always  held  that  such  things  are  possible,  while  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  they  are  illegal  and  condemning  those  who 
indulge  in  such  practices.  The  reasons  for  this  attitude  of 
the  Church  will  we  think  be  made  clear  from  the  following 
considerations.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  Occult- 
ism and  to  one  aspect  of  it  only :  crystal-gazers,  for  example, 
claim  to  be  able  to  learn  things  which  cannot  be  learned  by  other 
means.  At  present — so  far,  that  is,  as  we  can  learn — they  are 
more  concerned  with  knowledge  of  past  events  than  of  things 
to  come.  And  we  see  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  their  claim; 
we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  things  that  have  already 
taken  place  can  be  so  learned.  We  do  not,  then,  reject  their 
claim  as  an  impossible  one,  though  we  do,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later,  declare  that  such  practices  are  illegal.  But 
when  it  comes  to  foretelling  the  future;  when  it  is  claimed  that 
the  future  actions  of  men  can  be  thus  foreseen — then  we  re- 
pudiate the  claim  as  invalid  and  absurd.  For  the  whole  con- 
cept of  a  free  action  is  that  the  cause  from  which  it  flows,  viz. 
a  man's  free  will,  is  not  determined  to  this  rather  than  to  that 
line  of  action.  Otherwise  the  man  would  not  be  free  in  any 
real  sense.  Consequently  no  inspection  of  a  particular  in- 
dividual's will  can  tell  us  for  certain  what  he  will  do  under 
such  and  such  circumstances.  But  if  we  could  see  into  the 
future  as  though  it  was  present,  then  we  should  see  that  par- 
ticular man's  future  action  as  an  existing  entity.  To  do  this, 
however,  is  possible  to  God  alone,  for  to  Him  alone  are  all 
things  present,  so  that  with  Him  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  described  as  past  or  future.*  The  consequence  is  that  the 
attempt  to  declare  for  certain  any  future  contingency  such  as  a 
free  act  is  an  encroachment  on  the  divine  prerogative  and  an 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.     Of  course  if  we  investigate  the 

*  Isaias  41 :  23, 
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causes  from  which  the  act  will  flow,  if  we  look,  that  is,  at  the 
man  himself,  his  antecedents,  his  circumstances,  etc.,  we  can 
conjecture  what  he  will  do,  and  we  may  in  many  cases  be  able 
to  conjecture  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  shrewdness,  but  never 
with  certainty.  But  what  is  the  advantage  of  a  merely  con- 
jectural knowledge?  We  have  put  this  point  in  the  forefront 
partly  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  but  also  because  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  realize  the  limitations  of  the 
knowledge  that  can  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  such  prac- 
tices. Fortune-telling  and  palmistry  of  course  come  under 
the  above  heading. 

The  next  point  to  notice  is  that  these  Occultists  and  Spirit- 
ualists make  the  tremendous  assumption  that  we  human  beings 
have  the  right  to  such  knowledge  as  is  sought.  Yet  what  right 
have  we  to  know  anything  about  life  beyond  the  grave  save 
what  God  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  Bible?  ^  If  we 
had  the  right  to  it,  surely  we  should  find  ourselves  equipped  by 
the  Creator  with  the  mental  endowment  necessary? 

Further,  and  this  is  the  most  important  feature  of  all,  visitors 
to  seances  apparently  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  really  their 
departed  relatives  who  appear  to  them  or  who  communicate 
with  them  through  automatic  writing  or  by  knocking  and 
rappings,  etc.  But  is  this  in  the  slightest  degree  probable? 
Let  us  examine  the  situation  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place  we  notice  the  indirectness  of  the  method 
of  communication.  For  it  is  rarely  or  never  that  the  pre- 
sumed departed  friend  communicates  directly  and  immediately 
with  the  inquirer.  It  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  professional  medium,  of  a  person,  that  is,  who 

5  Thus,  note  the  solemn  warning  given  by  St.  Thomas  when  discussing  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  divination :  "  The  devil — who  intends  man's  de- 
struction— sometimes  mingles  truth  with  the  replies  he  gives,  so  as  to  accustom 
men  to  believe  in  him,  that  he  may  thus  lead  them  to  something  destructive  of 
man's  salvation."  He  then  quotes  these  words  from  St.  Athanasius :  "Although 
the  demon  spoke  the  truth  (St.  Luke  4:35),  yet  Christ  hindered  him  from 
speaking  further  lest  together  with  the  truth  he  should  bring  out  some  of  his 
own  wickedness;  in  order,  too,  to  accustom  us  not  to  care  about  such  things, 
even  though  the  devil  may  seem  to  speak  the  truth.  For  it  is  a  crime  for  us 
who  have  the  Divine  Scriptures  at  our  disposition  to  he  instructed  by  the 
devil!"  Summa  TheoL,  2da.  2dae.  XCV.  iv.  Note,  too,  St.  Augustine's  warn- 
ing: "A  good  Christian  will  beware  of  those  who  indulge  in  impious  divina- 
tion, especially  when  they  speak  the  truth,  lest  owing  to  such  companionship 
with  demons  they  entangle  their  misguided  souls  in  some  sort  of  pact  with  such 
society."  De  Genesi  ad  lift.,  II.  xvii.  (37),  P.  L.,  XXXIV.  279.  Exactly  the 
same  warning  is  given  by  St.  John  Chrysostom ;  Sermo  II  in  Lazarum. 
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owing  to  the  possession  of  certain  highly  developed  magnetic 
or — as  they  are  termed — ^psychic  faculties,  offers  an  easy 
"  medium ''  through  whom  the  occupants  of  the  other  world 
can  communicate.  Now  no  one  denies  that  mediums  have  been 
guilty  of  fraud — of  deliberate  fraud,  that  is.  Indeed  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  people  who  have  to  gain  their  living  by 
providing  such  communications  should,  if  they  find  their 
powers  failing,  indulge  in  a  little  romancing  at  times.  But 
putting  aside  the  question  of  conscious  fraud,  there  remains  the 
far  more  vital  question  of  unconscious  fraud,  when,  that  is, 
the  medium  is  really,  though  unconsciously,  speaking  from 
knowledge  already  possessed.  Previous  sittings  with  the  same 
person,  and  it  must  be  added,  the  incredible  sameness  of  most 
*'  communications ",  which  follow  on  a  well-defined  beaten 
track,  must  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  glib  facility  which 
weakens  the  value  of  the  evidence.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  it  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  departed  one  communicating  only  indirectly 
and  through  a  professional  person,  it  is  much  more  disconcert- 
ing to  learn  that  there  is  a  "  medium  "  on  the  other  side  of  the 
veil  as  well !  For  the  departed  spirit  does  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
municate directly  with  the  "medium"  on  this  side;  the  latter, 
who  is  generally  in  a  state  of  trance,  is  said  to  be  "  con- 
trolled "  by  a  spirit  from  "  the  other  side,"  who  reports  on  the 
person  with  whom  the  inquirer  desires  to  get  into  communi- 
cation. This  awkward  fact  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
staggering.  For  the  inquirer  has  to  base  his  belief  on  the 
identity  of  his  departed  friend  on  the  evidence  of  a  human 
medium  and  of  some  spiritual  being  of  the  other  world ! 

But  it  may  be  retorted  that  in  many  cases  the  departed 
spirit  appears  directly  and  talks  intimately  with  the  inquirer, 
and  that  the  medium  and  the  so-called  control  on  "  the  other 
side  "  are  thus  eliminated.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  we  have 
read  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  it  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  this  really  is  often  the  case.  When  the  medium  and  the 
control  are  eliminated,  the  departed  spirit  in  well-nigh  every 
case  communicates  by  means  of  knocks  and  table-turning, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  seems  a  trifle  undignified.  For, 
after  all,  who  are  these  "  departed  spirits  "  with  whom  people 
wish  to  communicate?  They  died  either  as  friends  of  God 
or  not.     If  the  latter,  then  they  are  not  His  friends  now,  but  are 
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"  lost  ".  But  presuming  that  they  have  passed  away  in  friend- 
ship with  God,  they  are  either  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Beatific  Vision  or  not.  If  the  former,  can  we  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  they  will  come  to  us  simply  through  the  medium 
of  knocks  and  raps  or  through  the  antics  of  a  table?  The 
thing  is  revolting  in  the  extreme!  But  if  they  have  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  the  Vision  of  God,  then,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  not  "  lost ",  they  are  indeed  going  through  their 
period  of  purification;  but  they  are  still  the  friends  of  God, 
though  not  yet  admitted  to  His  Presence.  Moreover  they  have 
been  judged  and  found  worthy  to  be  admitted  ultimately  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  all-satisfying  Vision  of  God.  By  whom 
have  they  been  judged  ?  By  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God !  There- 
fore they  have  seen  face  to  face  Him  on  whom  "  the  Angels 
desire  to  look  " !  Hence  it  is  that  in  Catholic  faith  and  prac- 
tice these  departed  are  known  emphatically  as  the  "  holy  souls  ". 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  they  will  appear  to  us  through  the 
weird  tricks  of  a  Spiritualistic  entertainment?  Again  the  thing 
is  revolting  in  the  extreme ! 

It  will  be  urged,  what  about  the  actual  appearance  of  ma- 
terial figures  in  the  unmistakable  likeness  of  the  departed  with 
whom  it  is  desired  to  communicate?  First  of  all,  are  such 
"  materialisations  ",  as  they  are  called,  common  ?  A  perusal  of 
Spiritualistic  literature  certainly  shows  that  such  phenomena 
are  always  welcomed  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Further,  what  do  these  appearances  prove?  Clearly  they  can 
only  be  held  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  departed  person  with 
whom  communication  is  sought  if  all  other  possible  explana- 
tions have  been  shown  to  be  untenable.  We  shall  return  to 
this  vital  point  a  little  later. 

IV. 

A  further  assumption  is  made  in  these  seances.  A  tacit  one, 
it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  grave  for  that.  No  one  can  read 
much  of  the  copious  literature  on  the  subject  without  noticing 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  all  reference  to  revelation.  If 
any  reference  is  made  to  it,  it  is  not  by  the  communicating 
spirits  themselves,  save  in  answer  to  questions.  Can  any  one 
point  to  a  single  passage  in  Spiritualistic  literature  where  any 
communicating  spirit  insists  on  the  reality  of  the  Divine  Reve- 
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lation?  We  know  of  none.  How  significant  a  fact  this  is! 
If  Spiritualistic  communications  are  true,  they  cannot  be  in 
conflict  with  any  other  truth,  since  Truth  is  essentially  one. 
Neither  can  such  communications  afford  tacitly  to  ignore  re- 
vealed truth;  since  if  Spiritualistic  communications  are  true 
they  must  needs,  like  the  private  revelations  made  to  the  Saints, 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  and  confirmatory  of  revealed 
truth.  An  even  more  significant  fact  remains  to  be  noticed. 
God  and  His  Christ  are  alike  absent  from  these  communica-r 
tions,  save,  as  above,  when  they  are  dragged  in  by  the  sitters. 
And  here  again,  can  anyone  point  to  a  single  passage  in 
Spiritualistic  literature  wherein  God  and  His  Christ  are  magni- 
fied? is  the  Godhead  of  Christ  upheld  at  these  seances? 
Emphatically  not!  Yet  we  remember:  "  This  is  eternal  life:  to 
know  Thee,  O  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  has  sent !  " 
Are  we  going  too  far  then  when  we  say  that  you  cannot  be  a 
Spiritualist  and  still  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  revealed  word 
of  God?  Are  we  going  too  far  when  we  say  that  you  cannot 
be  a  Spiritualist  and  a  Christian  at  the  same  time?  Are  we 
going  too  far  when  we  say  that  you  cannot  be  a  Spiritualist 
and  retain  your  belief  in  God  except  in  words?  We  fancy  not. 
Where  Spiritualism  gives  the  gravest  cause  for  anxiety  is 
in  the  absolute  failure  of  those  who  cultivate  it  to  realize  the 
true  meaning  of  the  spirit  world.  What  is  really  meant  by  the 
expression  "  the  world  of  spirits  "  ?  We  must  banish  from  our 
minds  all  ideas  of  fairies,  elves,  brownies,  pyxies,  and  the 
rest,  if  we  would  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  spirit  world. 
In  the  first  place  we  understand  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Mind 
or  Intelligence,  that  He  subsists  of  Himself  and  is  the  Supreme 
Cause  of  all  things  other  than  Himself.  Further,  God  is  pure 
Spirit,  a  self-subsisting,  self-caused  Intelligence  independent 
of  any  bodily  or  material  form.  Man  on  the  contrary  is 
created  and  not  self-made.  He  is  compounded  of  matter  and 
spirit;  he  is  a  mind  working  in  and  dependent  upon  a  material 
body.  When  man's  body  dies  his  spirit  still  lives,  "  separ- 
ated "  indeed  from  the  body  for  a  time  but  to  be  reunited 
with  it  at  the  final  resurrection.  Meanwhile  man's  soul  lives 
on  as  a  "  separated  soul  "  or  in  modern  Spiritualistic  lan- 
guage as  a  "  discarnate  spirit ".  But  now  is  there  the  slight- 
est reason  for  supposing  that  the  Creator  could  not  have  made 
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other  intelligences  which  were  free  from  any  material  body? 
If  this  was  the  case,  it  will  follow  that  such  intelligences — since 
they  have  never  had  material  or  corporeal  limitations  and 
have  not  been  compelled,  as  man  is,  to  derive  all  their  knowl- 
edge through  the  medium  of  material  sense-organs — must  be 
of  an  immeasurably  higher  order  intellectually  than  man  is. 
And  as  an  individual  man's  powers  are  in  proportion  to  his 
intellectual  capacity,  it  will  follow  that  the  powers  of  these 
free  intelligences  are  enormous.  And  what  if  by  any  chance 
these  same  intelligences  should  be  evil  or  malign?  The  con- 
sequences seem  too  appalling  to  contemplate ! 

But  human  reason  not  only  suggests  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  intelligences ;  it  argues  a  priori  that  it  is  even 
more  probable  that  such  intelligences  actually  do  exist  than 
that  they  do  not.  It  goes  further  and  argues  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  such  beings  actually  do  exist  that  we 
can  offer  reasonable  explanations  of  certain  happenings  in  the 
world.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  sufficient  explanation  of  cer- 
tain appalling  physical  disasters  to  point  to  the  physical  causes 
which  produced  them,  though  at  the  same  time  it  might  well  be 
asked  how  those  same  physical  causes  came  to  be  set  in  motion 
in  that  particular  disastrous  fashion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such 
a  line  of  argument  cannot  be  applied  when  it  is  question  of 
grave  moral  disasters.  Whether  a  man  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  or  not,  he  must  admit  that  the  world  is  in  moral 
dislocation.  Was  that  dislocation  due  to  physical  causes  alone? 
Is  man's  undoubted  freedom  of  will  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
crimes  which  have  always  disfigured  God's  earth?  We  are  all 
aware  of  course  of  the  answer  which  the  Bible — the  written 
record  of  God's  revelation  to  us  men — offers.  Man  "  fell  ", 
says  the  Bible;  and  he  "  fell  "  through  the  instigation  of  evil 
spirits.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
page  of  the  Bible  teems  with  allusions  to  spirits  good  as  well  as 
evil ;  the  former  are  depicted  as  man's  friends,  the  latter  as  his 
constituted  enemies  who  simply  seek  his  eternal  destruction, 
who  want  to  secure  that,  when  man's  soul  quits  his  dead  body, 
it  shall  be  proved  a  moral  failure  instead  of  a  moral  success, 
shall  in  other  words  be  "  lost ". 
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V. 

Many  seem  to  fancy  that  modern  Spiritualism  is  something 
new — at  any  rate  in  its  procedure.  And  they  seem  to  argue 
that,  since  it  is  new,  it  must  therefore  denote  an  advance  in 
knowledge,  and  consequently  that  it  is  not  to  be  judged  by  older 
standards.  But  those  who  are  tempted  to  think  this  would  do 
well  to  weigh  carefully  the  following  passages.  The  first  is 
from  TertuUian  and  was  penned  before  the  close  of  the  third 
century  after  Christ.  After  giving  us  a  wonderful  account 
of  the  true  position  assigned  to  Holy  Scripture,  TertuUian 
sets  forth  the  Christian  doctrine  on  the  Nature  of  Christ  and 
then  gives  us  a  description  of  the  nature  and  operations  of 
evil  spirits.  After  telling  us  of  their  origin  as  fallen  Angels, 
with  a  special  reference  to  Gen.  6:  i,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
their  doings  amongst  us  men :  "  Their  task  *',  he  says  "  is  the 
upsetting  of  mankind ;  indeed  spiritual  malice  has  from  the  out- 
set undertaken  man's  destruction ".  He  then  explains  how 
these  spirits  can,  by  reason  of  the  subtlety  of  their  nature  and 
their  independence  of  time  and  place,  do  amazing  things. 
He  adds: 

But  their  most  real  joy  is  found  in  turning  away  men  from  the 
thought  of  the  true  Godhead  by  the  tricks  of  a  false  divination. 
Hence  come  such  things  as  water  carried  in  a  sieve,  as  a  vessel  hauled 
by  a  person's  belt  and  a  man's  beard  turned  red  by  a  touch ;  and  all 
this  that  mere  stones  may  be  taken  for  gods  and  the  True  God  may 
be  neglected  1 

Consequently,  if  mere  wizards  produce  appearances  (that  is  as  in- 
stnmients  of  an  evil  power)  ;  if  they  dishonor  the  souls  of  the  dead 
(that  is  by  pretending  to  evoke  them)  ;  if  they  put  boys  to  death  to 
secure  an  answer  from  some  oracle;  if  they  produce  their  pretended 
miracles  by  their  mountebank  tricks;  if  they  send  men  dreams,  as 
they  can  do  by  the  assistance  afforded  by  angels  and  demons  whom 
they  have  called  to  their  aid — indeed  it  is  through  the  aid  of  such 
that  both  goats  and  tables  too  are  wont  to  divine — how  much  more 
can  that  same  power  of  its  own  free  will  and  in  pursuit  of  its  own 
purposes  eagerly  produce,  and  with  all  its  force,  what  it  enables  an- 
other to  do  for  its  own  ends?  • 

The  second  passage  is  taken  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

«  Apologeticus  XX-XXI. 
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Divination  makes  use,  for  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  of  some 
counsel  or  help  from  demons ;  and  this  is  either  expressly  asked  for 
or,  quite  apart  from  a  man's  intention,  the  devil  secretly  introduces 
himself  by  foretelling  future  things,  unknown  indeed  to  men  but 
known  to  himself.  The  demons  can  be  expressly  summoned  to  fore- 
tell the  future  in  various  ways.  For  sometimes  they  appeal  to  men's 
eyes  and  ears  by  certain  conjuring  apparitions;  and  this  fashion  is 
known  as  praestigium  or  trick,  since  by  it  men's  eyes  are  tricked. 
Sometimes  by  appearances  of  dead  people  or  by  their  speaking,  and 
this  is  known  as  necromancy  .  .  .  because  the  dead  appear  to  rise 
and  divine  and  answer  inquiries.  Sometimes,  again,  they  foretell  the 
future  by  certain  figures  or  signs  appearing  in  inanimate  things;  if 
in  wood  or  iron  or  polished  stone,  this  is  known  as  geamancy ;  if  in 
water,  it  is  hydromancy ;  etc.*^ 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  here,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  that 
such  things  cannot  be  done  without  express  invocation  of  the 
devil.  Divination  "  without  the  express  invocation  of  the 
devil  "  comprises  palmistry,  etc.  because  such  folly,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  pact  with  the  devil,  gives 
him  a  chance  of  mixing  himself  up  with  it  since  such  practices 
are  superstitious.  As  St.  Augustine  insists:  "All  these  things 
are  the  work  of  demons  who  make  a  mockery  of  the  souls  that 
subject  themselves  to  them  and  who  provide  themselves  with 
most  amusing  sport  out  of  the  follies  of  men !  *'  ® 

In  this  pK)rtion  of  the  De  Civitate  Dei  St.  Augustine  is  much 
occupied  with  the  views  of  Porphyry  who,  with  many  of  the 
heathen  writers,  thought  that  the  stars  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  general  were  called  in  to  produce  all  sorts  of  weird  effects 
which  could  not  be  explained  by  natural  means.  But  both  St. 
Augustine  and  his  great  exponent  St.  Thomas  insist  that  these 
things  are  done  by  supernatural  beings  employing  the  forces 
of  nature  with  extraordinary  skill.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  evil  spirits  can  do  what  they  please  with 
natural  forces :  they  can  only  apply  them  according  to  their 
nature,  though  with  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  which  far 
transcends  any  knowledge  we  mortals  possess.  St.  Thomas's 
words  on  this  point  are  noteworthy : 

7  Summa  TheoL,  2.  2.  XCV.  iii. 

8  De  Civitate  Dei,  X.  xi.  2 ;  P.  L.,  XLI.  290. 
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Changes  in  corporeal  things  such  as  cannot  be  produced  by  nature's 
powers  cannot  possibly  be  done  in  reality  by  diabolic  power,  e.  g, 
that  a  man's  body  should  be  changed  into  that  of  a  beast  or  that  a 
dead  man  should  come  back  to  life.  When  such  things  seem  to  be 
done  by  diabolic  power  they  are  not  real  but  only  in  appearance. 
Such  appearances  can  be  caused  in  two  ways:  first  from  within,  in 
that  an  evil  spirit  can  change  a  man's  imagination  and  even  his 
bodily  senses  so  that  a  thing  seems  to  be  other  than  it  is.  .  .  .  Sec- 
ondly, from  without.  For  since  an  evil  spirit  can  form  a  body  from 
the  air — and  that  of  any  form  or  figure  he  chooses — so  that  by  assum- 
ing it  he  can  appear  in  it  visibly,  it  follows  that  he  can  in  the  same 
fashion  clothe  anything  with  any  bodily  form  he  likes  and  thus  ap- 
pear in  its  likeness.® 

And  further : 

We  know  by  experience  that  many  things  are  done  by  the  demons 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  powers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  for 
example  when  possessed  folk  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue,  when  they 
recite  poems  and  quote  authorities  whom  they  have  never  read,  or 
when  necroman cists  make  statues  move  and  speak.  ^® 

Nor  need  we  be  sceptical  about  the  knowledge  the  demons 
possess,  for,  says  St.  Thomas, 

demons  can  learn  the  truth  in  three  ways :  first,  by  their  own  natural 
subtlety;  for  though  they  suffer  the  obscurity  resulting  from  priva- 
tion of  the  light  of  grace,  they  are  most  lucid  as  regards  the  light  of 
their  natural  intellect.  Secondly,  they  can  discover  it  from  the 
Holy  Angels;  for  though  they  are  not  conformed  to  them  in  their 
wills,  they  are  one  with  them  in  their  intellectual  nature  and  by 
means  of  it  can  receive  what  is  manifested  by  them.  Thirdly,  they 
know  by  the  experience  of  long  ages.^^ 

VI. 

Here  we  can  imagine  the  ordinary  inquirer,  the  person  who 
goes  to  a  seance  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  who  goes  in  the  vague 
hope  of  getting  into  communication  with  some  one  who  has 
"  passed  over",  saying:  "  We  quite  believe  all  that;  but  we  are 
not  concerned  with  those  terrible  Intelligences,  with  those  evil 

»  Summa  TheoL,  I,  CXIV,  iv,  ad  2m. 

10  Ibid.,  Ill,  CXV,  V. 

11  Summa  TheoL,  I,  LXIV,  i,  ad  5m. 
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Spirits ;  we  merely  want  to  hold  commune  with  our  dead !  " 
Precisely;  but  the  whole  problem  is  whether  such  commune 
can  be  obtained  or  even  sought  after  without  commune  with 
the  most  undesirable  and  appallingly  malign  spiritual  powers, 
which  are  simply  bent  on  the  final  moral  destruction  of  us  men. 
It  is  clear  that  if  such  a  conclusion  is  even  remotely  possible, 
it  must  be  shown  to  be  an  impossible  one  before  sane  persons 
can  subject  themselves  to  such  risks.  Others,  again,  argue 
that  it  is  unfair  to  presume  that  this  contact  with  the  spirit 
world  necessarily  involves  contact  with  malign  influences. 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible,  they  argue,  for  us  to  find  good 
spirit  forces  at  work  and  ready  to  assist  us  in  our  well-meant 
endeavor  to  get  into  communication  with  our  friends  who  have 
*'  passed  over  "  ?  After  all,  it  is  urged,  people  only  want  what 
is  quite  natural  and  fitting;  they  want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  dead ;  and  if  any  feasible  means  of  doing  so  offers  itself, 
why  should  they  not  quite  legitimately  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

This  is  of  course  an  intelligible  position.  Yet  who  has  ever 
told  us  men  that  there  exists  a  legitimate  means  of  getting  into 
communication  with  our  dead  ?  If  it  is  answered  that  the  large 
body  of  Spiritualists  affirm  it,  we  are  bound  to  examine  into 
their  credentials.  But  before  doing  so,  two  other  questions 
arise :  On  what  grounds  is  it  assumed  that  it  is  right  and  fitting 
for  us  who  remain  on  earth  to  try  and  get  into  communication 
with  those  who  have  gone  before?  Further:  If  this  was  a 
legitimate  and  desirable  thing,  is  it  credible  that  we  should  not 
find  ourselves  furnished  by  nature  with  a  craving  for  such 
communications  and  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
means  necessary  for  securing  it?  It  is  undeniable  that,  on 
the  contrary,  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  pal- 
pitating horror  of  the  dead  and  of  all  connected  with  them. 
Nature  does  not  act  blindly.  It  seems,  then,  to  follow  legi- 
timately that  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  meant  to  afford  us 
more  than  a  hint  that  the  dead  are  not  for  us  until  we  all  meet 
again.  As  for  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
we  can  get  into  touch  with  our  departed,  will  anyone  dare  to 
claim  that  such  knowledge  is  instinctive?  Will  not  any  Spirit- 
ualist acknowledge  that  on  the  first  occasions  on  which  he 
ventured  into  these  realms  of  investigation  he  was  not  only 
mystified  but  terror-stricken  ? 
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Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  see  where  we  stand.  I 
am  told  that  Spiritualism  will  enable  me  to  hold  converse  with 
and  perhaps  even  see  my  departed  friends.  Is  this  true? 
There  are,  so  it  would  seem,  four  alternatives :  ( I )  the  whole 
thing  is  a  subjective  hallucination  and  nothing  appears  at  all 
really;  it  only  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  who  is 
hypnotised — or  in  the  medium.  (2)  The  whole  thing  is  fraud, 
and  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  could  reproduce  anything 
that  is  claimed  to  be  done  at  a  seance.  (3)  It  is  true;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  dead  do,  as  the  Spiritualists  claim,  actually 
appear  and  I  can  talk  with  them,  touch  them,  perhaps  see 
them.  (4)  There  are  real  appearances,  but  they  are  not  the 
departed  but  their  likeness  produced  by  evil  spirits  with  the 
intent  to  deceive. 

Now  let  us  put  aside  the  first  two  theories,  viz.  that  it  is  all 
a  subjective  hallucination  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  hoax 
due  to  jugglery.  There  remain  the  two  alternatives,  viz. 
that  things  are  as  the  Spiritualists  say,  and  the  dead  actually 
do  appear ;  or  things  are  as  I  say,  viz.  that  the  dead  do  not  ap- 
pear, but  merely  their  likeness  produced  by  evil  spirits  for 
their  own  ends.     Which  is  true  ?     Both  cannot  be. 

Can  each  side  shrug  its  shoulders  and  say :  Take  which  view 
you  please;  to  us  it  is  immaterial?  Surely  not,  because  Spirit- 
ualists are  forming  a  cult;  they  have  their  followers;  they 
even  claim  to  be  founding  what  is  tantamount  to  a  new  religion. 
And  more  than  all :  because  if  I  am  right,  the  Spiritualists  are 
not  merely  on  a  wrong  path  themselves  but  are  leading  multi- 
tudes astray;  in  fact  they  are  leading  them  straight  to  hell! 
Take  an  analogous  case.  Suppose  a  doctor  discovers,  or  rather 
thinks  he  has  discovered,  some  new  cure  for  a  disease,  e.  g. 
cancer.  He  claims  that  his  invention  will  cure.  I  say  it  will 
lead  to  madness.  Can  the  physician  simply  disregard  what 
I  say  and  the  proof  I  bring  forward?  Remember  the  alter- 
native is  madness.  If  I  am  right,  the  patients  who  submit 
themselves  to  his  treatment  will  go  mad.  Can  the  doctor  still 
undertake  to  apply  his  treatment  without  disproving  my  state- 
ment and  upsetting  my  arguments  and  upsetting  them  finally 
and  conclusively?  Surely,  no  sane  m^n  would  dream  of  act- 
ing in  that  manner!  And  what  about  the  patients  who  felt 
tempted  to  try  his  remedy?     Would  they  be  justified  in  sub- 
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mitting  to  his  treatment  without  first  finding  out  whether  my 
arguments  were  solid?  If  they  did  so,  we  should  surely  be 
justified  in  saying  that  they  did  not  so  much  run  the  risk  of 
going  mad  as  that  they  were  mad  already. 

Do  we  find  Spiritualists  taking  this  obvious  line?  Unfor- 
tunately not.  We  find  one  man  saying,  "That  way  madness 
lies  " ;  and  another  urging  everybody  to  become  mediums  as 
soon  as  possible! 

VII. 

We  must  now  examine  the  credentials  of  those  who  tell  us 
that  communication  with  our  dead  is  possible  and  innocuous. 
Here  comes  our  first  shock.  No  honest  Spiritualistic  investi- 
gator will  assure  us  that  it  is  innocuous.  On  the  contrary,  they 
tell  us  again  and  again  that  it  is  fraught  with  grave  danger. 
What  is  the  danger?  And  how  can  anything  that  is  really 
legitimate  be  fraught  with  grave  danger?  Dare  anyone  of 
them  claim  that  the  contact  sought  with  the  dead  will  only  be 
through  the  medium  of  good  and  benevolent  spirits?  None 
dares  do  so,  for  their  own  personal  experience  assures  them  of 
the  very  contrary.  Moreover,  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian experience  of  centuries  tells  us  that  good  spirits  can  and 
do  minister  to  us  at  times  and  that  their  intervention  is  never 
through  the  channels  indicated  by  Spiritualists.  But  further : 
these  latter  claim  to  put  us  into  touch  with  our  dead.  Can 
they  prove  that  it  is  really  the  departed  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved  who  come  and  knock  and  rap  or  who  speak  or  even 
appear  ?  And  when  we  speak  of  proof  we  mean  rigid  demon- 
stration. For  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  an  inquirer 
had  the  right  to  demand  rigid  and  incontrovertible  proof  it  is 
here.  And  this  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  immensity  of  the 
boon  craved,  but  far  more  because  of  the  appalling  conse- 
quences of  mistakes.  We  say  appalling  of  set  purpose.  For 
if  it  is  not  our  dead  who  appear  or  who  speak,  then  who  is  it 
who  enacts  their  part  ? 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  what  we  must  term  the  ordin- 
ary mechanism  of  a  seance  as  generally  conducted.  The  in- 
quirers seat  themselves  in  a  circle  with  hands  touching.  Why  ? 
Is  it  merely  a  mystic  ceremony  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  question 
of  animal  magnetism,  of  setting  up  some  physical  current  be- 
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tween  them  which  shall  render  them  capable  of  admitting  some 
influence  or  other  from  without.  Further,  they  sit  in  the  dark 
or  at  least  in  semi-obscurity.  Again  why?  It  is  hard  to  find 
any  definite  answer  to  this  question  in  Spiritualistic  literature. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  obscurity  lends  itself  to  fraud. 
Now  while  we  have  no  wish  to  insist  on  this  aspect  of  Spiritual- 
ism, it  must  never  be  forgotten  by  candid  inquirers  that  fraud 
has  been  proved  again  and  again  at  seances  held  unjder  the  most 
reputable  circumstances.  Still,  putting  aside  the  question  of 
fraud  and  the  unfortunate  darkness  or  obscurity,  what  do  the 
sitters  think  about  while  waiting  for  many  hours — ^as  they 
often  have  to  do — for  some  manifestation?  Do  they  say  their 
prayers?  Do  they  think  of  God?  Somehow  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  do.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  those  to  whom  the 
dead  have  appeared  as  related  in  innumerable  historical  rec- 
ords have  generally  been  engaged  in  prayer  or  have  led  prayer- 
ful lives.  To  continue:  we  spoke  above  of  awaiting  a  mani- 
festation. 

In  what  does  this  manifestation  consist?  Does  It  mean  that 
the  dead  simply  speak  or  knock  or  even  appear?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  We  have  to  take  into  account  the  presence  of  the 
medium.  Whilst  the  sitters  await  in  expectation  and  try  to 
think  of  nothing — ^this  we  believe  is  the  advice  generally  given, 
though  how  it  is  to  be  done  no  one  has  ever  yet  discovered — 
the  medium  sits  apart,  more  often  than  not  in  a  species  of  half- 
open  cabinet  with  a  curtain  drawn  across  it.  No  one  seems  to 
know  precisely  why  this  paraphernalia  is  considered  necessary ; 
still  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  After  a 
space  the  medium  passes  into  a  state  of  trance.  This  trance 
is  sometimes  induced  by  the  hypnotic  influence  of  some  one 
presiding;  at  other  times  certain  mediums  appear  to  pass  into 
trance  automatically.  At  least,  so  it  is  claimed.  But  is  there 
really  such  a  thing  as  an  automatic  trance?  We  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  no  question  of  a  fainting-fit  or  a  seizure  such  as 
may  arise  from  bodily  weakness.  The  trance  spoken  of  by 
Spiritualists  is  a  state  in  which  the  person  concerned  becomes 
dominated  by  another  personality.  And  this  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  proceedings.  But  here  again,  what  an  ap- 
palling thing!  Is  anybody  allowed  to  surrender  his  person- 
ality ?     Are  we  allowed — we  mean  allowed  by  the  very  claims 
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of  our  individuality  and  personality — to  surrender  our  wills 
like  this  ?  The  physician  who  calls  hypnotic  influences  to  his 
aid  is  well  aware  of  his  own  immense  responsibility  in  so  doing. 
He  knows  that  he  can  only  justify  such  action  on  the  plea  of 
the  very  gravest  necessity.  And  in  such  a  case — let  us  bear  it 
well  in  mind — it  is  question  of  surrendering  our  will  and 
personality  to  a  fellow-man  for  a  good  purpose;  only  then  can 
human  nature  regard  it  as  legitimate.  But  in  a  Spiritualistic 
seance  whose  is  the  personality  which  dominates  the  medium 
in  a  state  of  trance? 

There  we  have  the  whole  problem  in  a  sentence.  That  there 
is  a  personality  at  the  back  of  the  trance-state — whether  in- 
ducing it  or  not  is  not  precisely  the  question  for  us  at  the 
moment — is  certain.  Perhaps  some  will  be  tempted  to  say: 
"  Yes,  precisely,  it  is  the  personality  of  the  departed  with 
whom  we  are  anxious  to  communicate.''  Is  it?  And  even 
supposing  for  the  moment  that  it  were  so,  what  of  the  morality 
of  allowing — as  the  medium  must  do — ^a  dead  man  to  oust  your 
own  personality  and  use  your  bodily  organs  of  speech,  motion 
and  the  rest,  as  though  they  were  his  own  ?  But  is  there  the 
remotest  probability  that  it  is  really  the  dead  person  who  is 
thus  using  the  medium's  bodily  organism  as  a  means  for  com- 
municating with  this  world  and  its  occupants?  Not  the  re- 
motest; for  the  Spiritualists  themselves  always  acknowledge 
that  this  personality  who  thus  "  controls  "  the  medium  is  some 
other  inhabitant  of  the  spirit  world  who  may  or  may  not  claim 
to  be  able  to  put  us  into  communication  with  the  departed 
spirit  we  are  in  search  of.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  certain  mediums  are  habitually  "  con- 
trolled" by  certain  particular  spirits  whom  they  call  by  pet 
names  and  who  are  really  nothing  else  than  the  "  familiars  " 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  annals  of  witchcraft.  But  here 
again  it  may  be  urged  that  although  this  is  dreadful  in  itself,  it 
yet  does  not  disprove  the  statement  that  these  "  controls  " — 
whatever  their  real  nature — ^do  actually  put  us  into  touch  with 
our  dead  and  that  that  is  really  all  that  matters. 

Without  however  conceding  for  a  moment  that  that  really  is 
"  all  that  matters  "  it  is  easy  to  show  that  no  proof  worthy 
the  name  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  those 
who  are  introduced  to  us  by  these  "  controlling "  spirits  as 
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our  departed  are  really  such.  Clearly,  if  they  are  to  convince 
us  of  their  identity  they  must  afford  us  absolute  proof  of  this. 
And  surely  nothing  could  be  simpler.  Yet  read  and  weigh 
the  proofs  alleged  again  and  again  in  the  many  volumes  now 
published  and  giving  the  records  of  countless  "  sittings  ".  How 
trifling  they  are!  How  inane  the  arguments  brought  forward 
to  prove  such  a  simple  thing  as  personal  identity!  But  it 
might  be  urged  that  these  arguments  derive  their  force  from 
their  very  simplicity  and  from  the  apparent  inanity  of  the 
statements,  since  they  consist  in  just  those  tiny  and  insignificant 
things  wherein  no  collusion  is  possible.  Quite  so;  but  the 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  we  have — -as  all  acknowledge 
—a  spirit  "  controlling  "  the  medium,  and  that  this  spirit  is 
confessedly  not  the  spirit  of  the  departed  person  whose  identity 
we  want  to  establish.  And  has  any  proof  of  identity  ever  yet 
been  brought  forward  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  that 
member  of  the  spirit- world  to  know  ?  Not  one.  Once  realize 
the  true  meaning  of  the  spirit-world  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants  and  you  have  perforce  to  allow 
that  no  proof  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  personal  identity 
of  anyone  claiming  to  speak  through  a  controlled  medium  is 
worth  anything  at  all. 

This  view  of  the  real  nature  of  the  appearances  of  our  dead 
at  seances  is  that  held  from  the  earliest  Christian  times.  Thus 
St.  Augustine :  "  They  pretend  to  be  deities  and  the  souls  of 
the  departed  and  are  not;  they  pretend  not  to  be  demons, 
whereas  they  really  are  so."  ^^  The  case  of  Saul  and  the  witch 
of  Endor  is  instructive.  From  the  bare  narrative  in  I  Sam. 
28,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  actually  Samuel 
himself  who  appeared  or  whether  it  was  a  diabolical  illusion. 
From  Ecclus.  46:  23,  however,  "  He  slept,  and  he  made  known 
to  the  king  the  end  of  his  life,"  it  might  be  gathered  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  it  was  really  Samuel 
himself  who  appeared.  The  problem  in  that  case  would  be 
to  understand  how  a  prophet  and  a  man  of  God,  such  as 
Samuel  was,  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  ignominy  of  being 
brought  back  from  beyond  the  veil  at  the  request  of  a  man 

12  De  Civitate  Dei,  X,  xi,  2 ;  P.  L.,  XLI,  290.  See,  too,  the  whole  of  Horn. 
XXIX  in  Matth.,  St.  Chrysostom;  P.  G.,  LV,  cols.  781-786. 
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rejected  of  God  as  Saul  then  was,  and  also  by  the  evil  machin- 
ations of  a  witch !    St.  Thomas's  comment  on  this  is  instructive : 

The  fact  that  the  dead  do  appear  in  some  fashion  to  the  living  is 
either  to  be  explained  by  a  special  divine  interposition  allowing  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  living — 
and  this  must  be  counted  amongst  the  divine  miracles;  or  such  ap- 
paritions are  due  to  the  operation  of  angels — whether  good  or  bad — 
and  are  done  without  the  dead  knowing  anything  of  it,  as  for  in- 
stance when  living  people  appear  without  being  conscious  of  it  to 
other  living  people  in  their  dreams.  Hence  in  the  case  of  Samuel  it 
might  be  said  that  he  appeared  as  a  divine  revelation  in  accordance 
with  Ecclus.  46 :  23,  or — in  case  anyone  should  decline  to  accept  the 
authority  of  Ecclesiasticus  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrews  do  not 
reckon  it  amongst  the  Canonical  Scriptures  —  that  that  apparition 
was  produced  by  demons.  ^^ 

He  repeats  the  same  doctrine  when  treating  of  divination  and 
quotes  St.  Augustine  as  saying  that 

it  is  in  no  wise  absurd  to  suppose  that  by  some  divine  dispensation 
the  soul  of  the  just  man  (Samuel)  was  permitted — not  owing  to  the 
control  of  any  magical  art  or  power — but  by  some  hidden  dispensa- 
tion unknown  to  the  witch  and  Saul  alike — to  show  himself  to  the 
king's  gaze  in  order  to  shatter  him  with  the  divine  sentence. 

But  St.  Thomas  immediately  adds  his  own  view : 

Or  perhaps  it  was  not  really  the  soul  of  Samuel  that  was  thus  dis- 
turbed in  its  rest  but  some  phantasm,  some  imaginary  illusion  pro- 
duced by  diabolical  machination ;  and  Scripture  calls  this  "  Samuel  '* 
much  in  the  same  way  as  images  are  often  spoken  of  by  the  names 
of  those  they  represent.^* 

Elsewhere  again  he  puts  the  matter  in  a  form  peculiarly  per- 
tinent to  the  present  discussion : 

Although  the  demons  are  unable  to  summon  up  the  soul  of  any 
Saint  or  compel  it  to  do  anything,  yet  this  might  be  done  by  divine 
power  so  that  though  it  is  a  demon  who  is  consulted  yet  it  is  God 
Himself  who  gives  the  answer  through  His  messenger.  At  the  same 
time  it  might  be  said  that  this  was  not  really  the  soul  of  Samuel 

18  Ima.,  LXXXIX,  viii,  ad  2m. 
1*  2da,  2dae,  XCV,  iv,  ad  2m. 
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himself,  but  some  demon  speaking  in  his  person,  but  whom  the  Wise 
man  (the  author  namely  of  Ecclus.  46)  calls  Samuel  and  whose 
words  he  speaks  of  as  *'  prophecy  "  in  accordance  w^ith  the  notion  of 
Saul  and  the  bystanders  who  did  think  it  was  Samuel.^^ 

VIII. 

One  more  argument  yet  remains.  We  referred  to  the  so- 
called  materialisations  of  the  departed.  What,  it  is  urged, 
when  those  whom  we  have  known  intimately  on  earth  appear  in 
material  form  before  us  and  talk  and  act  as  they  did  in  the 
flesh?  Whatever  the  agency  that  produced  them,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  do  come  and  do  talk  and  that  we  do  recognize 
them.  Therefore  Spiritualism  can,  whether  its  methods  be 
dangerous  or  evil  or  not,  put  us  into  communication  with  our 
dead. 

At  first  sight  this  might  seem  a  most  disconcerting  aspect  of 
the  question  and  many  might  be  tempted  to  feel — at  least  theo- 
retically— ^that  if  Spiritualism  does  ultimately  gain  its  end  then, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  means  employed,  it  does  not 
merit  such  absolute  reprobation  as  the  Church  metes  out  to  it. 
First  of  all,  what  is  meant  by  materialisation?  Does  it  mean 
that  suddenly  there  appears,  apparently  from  nowhere,  the 
visible,  tangible  appearance  of  one  whom  we  have  known  and 
loved?  Not  at  all;  though,  to  read  some  of  the  notes  taken 
at  seances,  one  might  be  led  to  think  that  it  was  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish these  appearances  from  the  rest  of  the  people  taking 
part.  These  materialisations  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
trolling spirit,  who  develops  from  the  medium  a  vaporous 
material  which  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  person 
whom  the  sitter  desires  to  see.  This  process,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  proves  extremely  exhausting  to  the  medium,  who  at 
times  seems  to  be  absolutely  reduced  in  bulk  as  a  result  of  the 
subtraction  of  some  material  element  from  his  constitution. 
It  follows,  then,  that  even  when  these  appearances  do  take  place, 
when  the  departed  do  thus  materialize,  it  is  only  in  borrowed 
garments,  in  garments  borrowed  from  a  medium  who  is  under 
the  "  control  "  of  a  spirit  of  unknown  nature.  If  we  grant,  as 
we  must,  that  Spirit  intelligences  are  capable  of  knowing  and 
recalling  the  physical  appearance,  the  tricks  of  speech  and 

15  2da,  2dae.  CLXXIV,  v,  ad  4tm. 
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manner,  and  the  ordinary  details  of  the  lives  of  people  whom 
we  have  known  on  earth,  it  seems  necessary  to  allow  also  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof  whatever  that  these  materialized 
appearances  are  any  more  than  tricks  of  malign  spirits  who 
are  only  too  ready  to  deceive  us.  It  is  a  terrible  conclusion 
when  we  consider  the  ever-growing  number  of  people  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  cult  of  Spiritualism.  But  that  very 
fact  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  assert  these  equally  certain 
facts  as  loudly  and  insistently  as  we  can.  Further,  in  perusing 
Spiritualistic  literature  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  several 
phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  practically  every  seance. 
These  are  the  extraordinary  futility  of  the  information  vouched 
by  these  spirits,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  very  gross  obsceni- 
ties are  liable  to  be  obtruded  at  any  moment  into  the  proceed- 
ings. Now  there  must  be  an  explanation  of  this.  Is  it  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  obscenities  are  simply  due  to  the  in- 
trusions of  so-called  '*  earth-bound  "  spirits  who  cannot  resist 
playing  their  pranks?  And  even  if  this  explanation  seems 
acceptable  to  certain  minds,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
very  fact  that  such  things  can  be  intruded  shows  that  those 
who  dabble  in  this  Spiritualism  are  opening  the  door  to  the 
free — and  we  might  almost  add  invited — ingress  of  spirits  who, 
if  we  believe  the  Bible  at  all,  are  the  malignant  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  Another  feature  related  to  the  above  is  the  con- 
stant inculcation  by  the  spirits  of  an  emasculated  form  of  re- 
ligion wherein  God  and  His  Christ  are  relegated  to. the  back- 
ground, if  they  appear  at  all;  wherein  there  is  no  definite 
teaching;  where  all  is  presented  from  an  earthly  as  opposed  to 
a  heavenly  standpoint;  where  the  next  world — of  which  the 
Apostle  has  told  us  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  what  things  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  " — is  presented  to  us 
in  colors  derived  from  this  world;  wherein,  too,  people  are 
induced  in  every  possible  way  to  picture  the  next  world  as 
after  all  very  little  different  from  this,  and  where,  worse  than 
all,  the  lives  led  there  are  depicted  as  very  much  the  same  as 
those  led  by  men  here;  where,  too,  all  reference  to  possible 
loss  of  the  Vision  of  God  or  to  any  period  of  grave  purgatorial 
pains  seems  carefully  eliminated;  where,  again,  the  idea  that 
this  earth  is  man's  sphere  of  probation  and  that  when  once  he 
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dies  his  lot  is  cast  finally,  is  denied  at  every  turn.  What  can 
we  say  to  all  this  but  that  either  we  must  reject  the  Bible 
entirely  as  a  record  of  God's  revelation  to  us,  or  we  must  reject 
Spiritualism?  Which  comes  to  us  with  the  better  credentials 
— the  Bible  or  the  vaporings  of  Spiritualists?  And  if  any  feel 
that  appeal  to  the  Bible  leaves  them  cold,  what  about  the 
appeal  to  reason  which  we  have  set  forth  in  the  above  pages? 

Let  us  put  the  matter  in  as  concrete  a  form  as  possible.  In 
an  interview  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
said :  "I  do  not  hold  that  we  become  saints  and  go  to  heaven 
or  devils  and  go  to  hell.  I  don't  think  we  are  good  enough  for 
one  or  bad  enough  for  the  other.*'  Quite  so,  but  on  that  au- 
thority? The  Bible  certainly  does  tell  us  that  it  "  is  a  holy 
and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  that  they  may  be 
loosed  from  sins  ",^*  thus  showing,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  an  intermediate  state  for  those  who  are  not  deserving  of  hell, 
yet  are  not  ripe  for  heaven.  And  our  Saviour  does  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  place  of  torment  where  "  their  worm  dieth  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  extinguished  ".^^  He  also  tells  us  of  another 
place  whence  we  shall  not  escape  till  we  have  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing;  ^*  in  other  words,  whence  we  shall  escape,  but 
only  after  paying  the  debt  of  punishment  due  to  our  sins. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  continues :  "  I  think  that  we  all  want  to 
do  better  and  that  we  will  have  a  chance  over  there."  Very 
pleasant  and  soothing ;  but  again  on  what  authority  ?  He  tells 
us  at  once :  "At  any  rate  that  is  what  the  young  fellows  killed 
in  the  war  say.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of  them. 
They  are  quite  happy  and  active.  They  find  a  job  and  only 
hope  that  people  over  here  wont  grieve  about  them  too  much." 
So  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  calmly  throws  over  the  authority  of  God's 
revealed  word  which  says:  "  If  the  tree  fall  to  the  south  or  to 
the  north,  in  what  place  so  ever  it  shall  fall,  there  shall  it  be  "  ;  ^® 
he  forgets  too  St.  Paul's  injunction,  "  It  is  appointed  unto  man 
once  to  die  and  after  this  the  Judgment  ".^^  And  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  does  this  simply  because  certain  voices,  and  perhap« 

i«  I  Mace.  12  :  48. 
"  St.  Mark  9. 
18  St.  Matth.  5:36. 
1®  Eccles.  11:3. 
20  Heb-  9:27. 
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appearances  too,  have  told  him  that  they  belong  to  or  actually 
are  the  souls  of  men  who  died  in  the  war!  How  any  man  of 
his  scientific  attainments  can  on  such  flimsy  evidence  come  to 
and  teach  conclusions  which  are  so  completely  at  variance  with 
the  Bible  and  with  all  Christian  teaching  must  always  remain 
a  mystery.  St.  Chrysostom's  words  are  curiously  apropos: 
"  what  are  we  to  say,  they  ask,  of  those  many  conjurors  who 
catch  and  slay  a  child  so  that  they  may  have  his  soul  as  their 
minister  afterward  ?  .  .  .  But  how  do  you  know  that  the  souls 
of  these  murdered  children  are  with  these  conjurors?  O, 
those  under  the  demon  say  so.  They  say  '  I  am  the  soul  of 
such  an  one ' !  But  that  is  simply  a  fraud  and  a  diabolical 
snare.  It  is  not  the  murdered  one's  soul  that  says  that  but  the 
demon  who  pretends  it  so  as  to  take  in  his  hearers.  Surely 
if  a  soul  could  thus  pass  into  the  substance  of  a  demon 
(demoniac?),  he  could  much  more  easily  pass  back  into  his 
own  body."  ^^ 

Nor  is  Sir  Oliver  content  with  this.  According  to  his  inter- 
viewer he  goes  further  still :  "  Heaven,  as  a  place  where  people 
go  to  when  they  die,  he  doubted,  while  of  Hell  he  was  even 
more  sceptical.  He  believed  there  could  be  no  place  of  per- 
manent badness  qpt  of  which  the  departed  spirits  could  not 
lift  themselves  ".  It  is  all  very  simple,  very  soothing  and 
the  rest.  But  somehow  one  can  hardly  imagine  anybody  feel- 
ing particularly  keen  on  leading  a  really  earnest  life  here  on 
earth,  if  it  is  possible  to  "  have  a  good  time  here,"  and  yet 
work  it  off,  so  to  speak,  hereafter!  And  does  it  not  seem 
probable  that  the  devil  has  a  good  deal  to  gain  if  only  he  can 
inoculate  people  with  these  notions?  If  he  can  persuade  them 
that  there  really  is  no  hell  and  probably  no  heaven,  he  has 
secured  a  good  deal.  He  has  undermined  the  practical  foun- 
dations of  morality  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  have 
Ten  Commandments — or  even  one!  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
so  constituted  that  we  must  believe  in  something.  If  we  do 
not  want  to  believe  in  the  great  realities,  the  devil  will  take 
good  care  to  provide  us  with  plenty  of  unrealities  to  satisfy  our 
credulity — or  shall  we  say  gullibility? 

The  actual  dangers  which  are  liable  to  be  incurred  by  those 
who  dabble  in  Spiritualism  are  appalling.     We  are  not  going 

^^Hom.,  XXVIII   (XXIX),  2,  in  Matih;  P.  G.,  LVII,  353. 
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to  prove  this  nor  give  instances  We  are  content  to  refer  to 
the  published  records  of  men  who  know  well  what  they  are 
speaking  of.  It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  laugh  at  the  notion 
of  diabolical  possession;  but  if  any  sober-minded  person  will 
visit  some  of  our  lunatic  asylums  he  will  understand  what 
possession  really  is;  and  if  he  will  go  further  and  inquire  how 
many  cases  are  referable  to  dabbling  in  Spiritualism,  he  will 
be  considerably  astonished. 

IX. 

We  often  hear  Spiritualism  spoken  of  nowadays  as  though 
it  was  a  new  religion.  People  will  tell  you  that  they  have  never 
felt  so  "  uplifted  "  as  at  a  seance,  that  they  cJferive  from  such 
things  a  sense  of  the  unseen  and  of  the  reality  of  the  world 
beyond  the  veil  such  as- they  never  felt  in  Church,  that  they 
have  even  found  that  their  attitude  toward  their  neighbor 
changed  and  that  they  felt  a  real  desire  to  help  others  to  a 
share  in  what  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  themselves.  Now 
all  this  is  very  nice,  and  presumably  as  long  as  the  world  of 
men  and  women  lasts,  there  will  always  be  many — too  many — 
who  fancy  that  religion  means  emotions  and  pleasurable  feel- 
ings. But  a  little  thought  should  convince  such  people  that 
all  that  we  have  said  is  confirmed  by  the  experiences  they  claim 
to  have  had.  For  the  evil  spirits  surely  know  well  enough  that 
the  way  to  win  man's  allegiance  is  not  to  begin  by  frightening 
him  out  of  his  wits !  The  real  question  for  such  people  to  ask 
themselves  is  whether  they  have  grown  in  piety  and  holiness 
through  their  Spiritualistic  practices?  Not  whether  they  have 
been  "  uplifted  ",  but  whether  they  have  really  progressed  in 
virtue?     For  nothing  else  can  count. 

Moreover  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  practices  of 
Spiritualism  can  give  a  man  nothing  which  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  give  him  in  far  fuller  measure  and  with  absolute 
security  against  being  misled.  Does  a  man  want  to  help  his 
dead  friends?  He  has  all  the  practices  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  taught  her  children  from  the  commencement.  Does 
he  want  to  attain  to  a  vivid  sense  of  God  and  the  next  world  ? 
What  better  means  than  Catholic  practice?  Practice,  mind, 
not  amiable  theorizing!  Does  he  want  to  change  his  outlook 
on  the  world  in  general,  to  become,  as  we  should  express  it, 
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more  supernatural-minded?  Let  him  take  up,  study  and  pray 
about  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  eternity,  of  merit,  of  sin,  of 
death,  the  Judgment,  and  the  world  to  come.  This  way  is 
marked  out  for  us.  This  way  is  secure,  secure  with  the 
guarantees  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  truly  religious  souls  who  have  trodden  that  path,  with 
many  a  fall  and  bruise,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  simple  childlike 
confidence  in  God  which  has  brought  them  at  length  to  eternal 
rest.  Does  a  man  want  to  see  while  here  on  earth  ?  Does  he 
want  tangible  proof  of  what  he  looks  for?  Such  is  not  God's 
way.  Yet  even  for  this  weakness  of  our  nature  He  has  pro- 
vided the  Sacraments  of  His  Church.  Very  beautifully  does 
St.  Augustine  remark  when  near  the  conclusion  of  his  im- 
mortal treatise  On  the  City  of  God,  wherein  he  had  per- 
force to  treat  much  of  that  other  city  which  is  that  of  evil  and 
confusion:  "  Many  indeed  are  the  works  of  the  demons;  we 
must  needs  confess  that  they  are  marvellous.  Yet  this  very 
fact  should  make  us  all  the  more  cautious  to  avoid  them. 
Note,  too,  that  apropos  of  what  we  have  been  treating  of,  these 
very  things  can  avail  us  much.  For  if  unclean  spirits  can  do 
such  things  as  these,  how  much  more  powerful  are  the  Holy 
Angels?  How  much  more  powerful  than  all  of  these  is  God 
Himself,  the  Creator  of  those  very  Angels  who  work  these 
marvels  \"  ^^ 

X. 

We  have  tried  to  deal  with  this  burning  problem — for  a 
burning  problem  it  is  to-day — as  much  as  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason.  We  have  only  called  in  Revelation  to 
show  how  it  confirms  what  reason  points  out.  Similarly  we 
have  only  quoted  from  the  great  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church  because  they  have  expressed  the  truth  with  a  clearness 
and  emphasis  which  we  cannot  hope  to  rival.  But  we  are  un- 
willing to  close  without  a  reference  to  a  feature  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  which  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt. We  refer  to  the  cases  of  diabolical  possession  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Many  a  modern  com- 
mentator will  tell  you  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  really 
instances  of  epilepsy  or  some  similar  physical  trouble.     And 
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he  will  probably  add  a  sneer  to  the  effect  that  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  took  these  things  as  really  cases 
of  diabolical  influence  since  they  had  not  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages of  modern  scientific  training!  Now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  cases  spoken  of  as  "  possession  "  were 
really  little  more  than  some  form  of  epilepsy.  The  case  of  the 
boy  who  was  a  "  lunatic  "  and  who  was  cured  by  our  Lord  on 
His  way  down  from  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration  is  prob- 
ably an  instance  of  this.  But  there  is  one  miracle  which  more 
than  most  has  provoked  the  merriment  of  the  scientific  scoffer ; 
we  may  remember  in  particular  that  Huxley  took  occasion  of  it 
to  pour  contempt  upon  the  entire  Gospel  story.  We  refer  to 
the  miracle  of  the  devils  who  passed  into  the  herd  of  swine 
(two  thousand  in  number,  as  St.  Mark  tells  us)  and  caused 
their  destruction.  We  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  this 
passage  at  length  but  merely  to  give  the  words  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  on  it : 

Christ  permitted  the  demons  to  pass  into  the  swine,  not,  that  is, 
as  though  He  suffered  Himself  to  be  persuaded  by  them,  but  first  of 
all  to  show  us  the  immensity  of  the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  demons 
who  lay  plots  against  men;  secondly  in  order  that  all  might  learn 
that  these  same  demons  could  not  venture  anything  even  against 
swine  without  the  Lord's  consent ;  and  thirdly  to  show  us  that  these 
demons  would  work  more  grievous  hairm  to  us  men  than  to  those 
swine  unless  we  were  helped  by  Divine  Providence.^^ 

XL 

In  the  year  1585  Pope  Sixtus  V  issued  a  declaration  against 
the  then  prevailing  craze  for  occult  investigations.  The  first 
portion  of  the  document  is  concerned  with  astrology  and  may 
be  passed  over,  though,  when  Spiritualism  itself  has  gone  out 
of  fashion,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  do  shortly,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  people  will  take  up  once  more  the  astrology  which 
so  fascinated  our  forefathers  and  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cults  known  in  the  world.  The  portion  of  Pope 
Sixtus's  Decree  which  more  particularly  concerns  us  is  that 
which  relates  to  divination.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  insists 
that  proceedings  are  immediately  to  be  taken  "  against  such 

^^Hov.,  XXVIII  (XXIX)   in  Matth.;  P.  G.,  LVII,  354. 
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people  as,  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  practise  the  study  of 
signs  or  points  in  rocks,  trees  or  papers  and  the  like  things — 
and  this  is  known  as  Geomancy^  also  against  those  who  make  a 
study  of  signs  to  be  found  in  water — and  this  is  known  as 
Hydromancy\  or  signs  in  the  air — known  as  Aeromancy]  or 
in  the  fire — Pyromancy]  or  in  dreams — Onomancy\  or  the 
marks  and  lines  occurring  in  peoples'  hands — Palmistry  \  or 
who  devote  themselves  to  Necromancy^  when,  that  is,  they 
cause  the  dead  to  rise  in  appearance,  to  speak  or  teach;  as 
well  as  all  other  witchcrafts  and  superstitions  of  this  sort  which 
cannot  be  indulged  in  without  at  least  a  tacit  compact  with  the 
evil  one  ". 

We  have  only  indicated  here  a  portion  of  the  various  crazy 
arts  which  human  perversity — or  shall  we  say  diabolic  craft? 
— has  invented.  When  people  have  grown  tired  of  Spirit- 
ualism, they  will  find  in  this  Papal  document  many  hints  as  to 
other  ways  in  which  they  can  amuse  themselves  a  little  and 
the  devil  a  great  deal  and  thus  triumphantly  secure  the  final 
damnation  of  their  immortal  souls ! 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 

Hawkesyard  Priory,  England. 


THE  rUTUEE  LIFE. 


C^  HRISTIANITY  found  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
possession  alike  in  the  Jewish  and  in  the  Gentile  world. 
However  the  belief  may  have  stood  in  early  Hebrew  history, 
it  stood  out  clear  enough  in  post-exilian  times.  Thus  one  of 
the  Maccabee  martyrs  said  to  his  persecutor,  "  Thou  takest 
away  from  us  the  present  life,  but  the  King  of  the  universe 
will  raise  us  up  for  an  everlasting  life"  (2  Mac.  7:9);  "I 
know  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day," 
says  Martha  (John  9:  24).  The  Sadducees  indeed  denied  it 
(Acts  23:8,  Matt.  22:23),  but  they  were  not  the  prepon- 
derant party  in  the  religious  world  of  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord 
never  had  occasion  to  argue  it;  He  assumed  it  as  an  accepted 
thing  amongst  His  hearers.  Among  the  Gentiles  of  course 
there  was  less  clear  vision.  Many  scouted  all  idea  of  im- 
mortality. Further,  as  theism  was  clouded  by  pantheism,  so 
was  the  belief  in  immortality  clouded  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
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transmigration  of  souls,  a  doctrine  common  in  the  East,  as  it  is 
to  this  day,  and  taken  up  by  the  Platonic  schools.  The  Jews 
were  never  troubled  by  such  delusion. 

Cicero,  that  typical  Roman  gentleman,  often  recurs  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  doubts  it,  sometimes  expresses 
disbelief  in  it;  then  he  goes  back  and  advocates  it.  Thus  in 
his  S  omnium  Scipionis,  iii,  4 :  "Be  sure  that  for  all  who  have 
maintained,  aided,  augmented  the  prosperity  of  tbeir  country, 
there  is  marked  out  a  fixed  place  in  heaven,  where  they  shall 
enjoy  happiness  and  life  everlasting  ".  And  in  his  Tusculan 
Disputations  y  I -1 5:  "There  is  rooted  in  the  minds  of  gener- 
ations a  presage  of  a  world  to  come.  If  that  were  taken  away, 
who  would  be  so  mad  as  to  spend  all  his  present  life  in  labors 
and  dangers?  "  And  in  his  last  extant  speech,  the  fourteenth 
Philippic,  he  addresses  the  soldiers  of  the  Senate,  who  had 
routed  Antony's  troops  at  Modena,  "  Those  impious  wretches, 
whom  you  have  slain,  even  in  the  underworld  will  pay  the 
penalties  of  their  treason ;  but  you,  who  have  drawn  your  last 
breath  in  the  arms  of  victory,  have  attained  to  the  seat  and 
abode  of  the  pious."  It  might  be  the  comment  of  a  medieval 
Spaniard  on  a  battle  against  the  Moor.  Whatever  Cicero 
thought  himself,  he  knew  that  his  countrymen  expected  such 
things  to  be  said  to  them. 

The  first  Christian  preachers  brought  two  great  messages 
to  the  world,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  His  coming  again 
in  judgment  (Acts  i:  22;  4:  33)  5^  30,  31;  10:  39-42;  17'-  18, 
31,  32).  In  the  early  Church,  as  with  the  Jews,  it  was  not 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
that  came  to  the  fore  in  the  minds  of  believers.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  formally  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  mentioned  in  Apoc.  6:9:  "I  saw 
underneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for 
the  word  of  God";  and  by  implication  in  Luke  20:  38:  "  He 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  to 
Him  ".  Of  course  the  resurrection  of  the  body  involves  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  If  the  soul  perished  at  death,  and  a 
new  soul  had  to  be  created  to  animate  the  risen  body,  we  could- 
not  say  that  the  man  who  had  lived  on  earth  had  risen  again. 
But  here  a  difficulty:  may  not  the  soul  at  death  fall  into  a 
sleep  of  suspended  animation,  thence  not  to  awake  till  the 
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day  of  general  resurrection  and  judgment?  This  view  was 
actually  taken.  It  is  called  the  doctrine  of  the  "  sleep  of  the 
soul ".  Traces  of  it  are  not  uncommon  in  early  writers.  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  far  it  was  prevalent.  As  a  doctrine  it  would 
have  remarkable  consequences.  It  would  do  away  with  the 
particular  judgment,  leaving  the  fate  of  each  soul  undecided 
until  the  day  of  general  judgment,  as  at  first  sight  the  Dies 
irae  seems  to  do.  It  would  abolish  purgatory,  abolish  also 
the  intercession  of  saints ;  sleepers  neither  suffer  not  intercede. 
The  doctrine  had  some  vogue  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  and 
Rome  more  than  once  found  it  necessary  to  condemn  it.  So 
in  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274,  the  Emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus  was  required  to  confess  that  souls  free 
of  all  stain,  or  souls  who  have  been  purified  from  their  stain 
by  purgation  in  this  world  or  the  next  "  are  presently  received 
into  heaven"  {mox  in  caelum  recipi)^  while  souls  departing 
in  deadly  sin  *'  go  down  presently  to  hell  "  {mox  in  infernum 
descendere) .  Even  a  Pope  was  found  to  raise  a  question  on 
this  decision,  to  distinguish  between  ''  being  in  heaven  "  and 
"seeing  the  face  of  God''.  John  XXII,  A.  D.  1331-1334, 
argued  that,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  the  souls  of  the  saints 
were  "under  the  altar"  (Apoc.  6:9),  that  is,  happy  under 
the  shield  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Christ,  but  not  till  the 
general  resurrection  would  they  be  "  above  the  altar  ",  raised 
to  the  vision  of  His  Godhead.  This,  as  he  himself  protested, 
he  put  forward  as  a  private  opinion,  but  wished  to  define  noth- 
ing; and  on  his  deathbed  he  retracted  the  opinion.^  This  dis- 
cussion created  a  stir  in  France,  and  the  next  Pope,  Benedict 
XII,  determined  to  settle  the  matter  authoritatively.  Accord- 
ingly, he  laid  down,  "  by  this  our  Constitution  to  be  for  ever 
in  force  we  define  that  souls  (departing  in  grace  and  there- 
upon duly  purified),  even  before  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies  and  the  general  judgment,  are  and  will  be  in  heaven, 
and  see  the  Divine  Essence  with  a  vision  intuitive  and  face 
to  face  " — and  more  with  much  explicitness  to  the  same  effect. 
This  effectively  disposed  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 

When  a  proposition  is  laid  down  by  the  mass  of  experts, 
naval,  military,  or  medical,  the  rash  man  is  not  he  of  the  docile 
mind  who  accepts  the  proposition,  but  the  man  wise  in  his  own 

1  See  Pesch,  Praelectiones  Theologicae,  ix,  277-8. 
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conceit  who  contradicts  it.  What  naval,  military,  and  medical 
experts  are  in  their  own  several  spheres,  all  that  and  much 
more  the  Church  is  in  the  sphere  of  revealed  divine  truth. 
I  therefore  assert  without  fear  of  rashness  that  for  man  there 
is  a  future  life,  for  other  animals  none.  The  Church  indeed 
has  never  pronounced  on  the  status  of  the  souls  of  dumb 
animals,  but  all  her  doctors  agree  that  they  perish  utterly  in 
death.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  seek.  Dumb  animals  are 
as  destitute  of  rational  thoughts  as  they  are  of  rational  speech. 
Their  mental  images  are  merely  sensory.  Their  souls  are  not 
intellectual,  not  spiritual.  They  have  no  entrance  into  the 
spiritual,  moral,  ideal  world  of  thought.  The  disembodied 
soul  of  a  dog,  if  it  were  to  exist,  would  dream  of  rats  and 
rabbits,  bones,  firesides,  the  visible  smile,  the  felt  caresses  of 
a  master,  none  of  which  things  it  would  ever  find,  once  it  had 
passed  out  of  the  portals  of  this  sensible  world.  The  mark 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  that  its  thought, 
starting  in  sensory  impressions,  arrives  so  utterly  to  transcend 
them.  Of  all  ideas  the  idea  of  God  is  the  most  spiritual. 
The  possession  of  that  idea  essentially  marks  off  man  from  the 
rest  of  sentient  nature.  Your  dog  is  absolutely  irreligious. 
He  has  no  place  in  church,  except  haply  at  the  feet  of  his 
master,  there  to  lie  quiet  as  he  might  in  a  restaurant.  And  the 
restaurant  would  be  for  him  the  far  more  interesting  place. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  ever  occurs  to  the  godless 
man,  that  in  parting  with  all  thought  of  God  he  has  parted 
with  the  differentiating  mark  that  sets  him  in  a  position  of 
advantage  over  the  horse  he  rides  and  the  swine  he  eats.  Or 
has  he  merely  recovered  from  a  delusion  from  which  the  horse 
and  the  swine  is  free?  His  idea  of  God  is  to  man  the  pledge 
of  the  immortality  of  his  soul.  A  being  who  has  personal 
dealings  with  the  Eternal,  must  himself  be  immortal. 

Aristotle  instructs  us,  Plato  sets  us  thinking.  Amazingly 
suggestive  is  the  poetical  passage  of  the  Phaedrus,  pp.  247-8, 
how  the  gods  ride  in  their  chariots  first  on  the  concave,  and 
then  on  the  outer  convex  side  of  the  outermost  sphere  of  the 
material  heavens,  and  there  look  straight  at  the  eternal  realities 
of  the  spirit  world ;  and  souls  follow  the  gods,  each  as  it  best 
can,  some  with  better,  others  with  worse  success ;  but  this  is  an 
abiding   law,    that  whatever   soul    has    for   a   single    instant 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truths  of  the  ultramundane  world, 
that  soul  shall  not  pass  into  the  body  of  a  beast,  but  shall  be  a 
human  soul,  at  least  for  the  first  cycle  and  period  of  time. 
What  this  phantasmagoria  conveys  is  the  fact,  that  souls  are 
as  the  images  that  enter  into  their  appreciation, — mortal  and 
sensible  images  only,  then  sensible  and  mortal  souls;  images 
of  immortality,  some  idea  of  God,  then  a  human  soul,  an  im- 
mortal spirit.  It  comes  to  this,  a  man's  soul  is  immortal  be- 
cause it  is  spiritual,  and  it  is  spiritual  because  it  has  spiritual 
ideas. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  underpinning  recently  required  at 
Peterborough  and  Winchester  Cathedrals,  to  say  nothing  of 
St.  Paul's.  Still,  as  a  rule,  a  building  that  has  stood  for 
centuries  is  evidence  of  a  sound  foundation.  For  nineteen 
centuries  the  Christian  Church  has  stood,  founded  on  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  life.  The  Church  is  an  irruption  of  the  next 
world  into  this.  It  came  of  the  Unseen;  it  exists  for  the 
Unseen.  In  this  world  it  is,  a  visible  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world.  It  works  here,  using  the  things  of  earth, 
but  bends  them  to  a  purpose  never  to  be  fully  realized  on  earth 
— a  purpose  to  be  consummated  in  the  Great  Hereafter  beyond 
the  grave.  That  purpose  is  the  salvation  of  souls  in  life  ever- 
lasting. Take  away  the  future  life,  and  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  gone.  If  a  man  means 
to  die  like  a  dog,  he  wants  no  Church.  Often  did  St.  Augus- 
tine tell  his  people  at  Hippo,  Non  propter  hunc  mundum  es 
Christicmus. 

This  is  the  message  of  Christianity : — the  future  life  is  here, 
it  has  come.  "  Every  one  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
not  die  for  ever  "  i.  e.  "  shall  never  die  ",  "  shall  be  for  ever 
immortal  ".^  Death  is  the  privation  of  life;  but  the  Christian 
man  has  two  lives,  the  one  natural  and  temporal,  of  which  our 
Lord  says,  "Lazarus  is  dead"  (ii:  14);  the  other  super- 
natural and  everlasting.  The  latter  life  survives  through  na- 
tural death;  it  is  not  Bestowed  after  that  death,  but  is  in 
possession  before;  indeed,  where  it  is  not  in  possession  before, 
it  is  never  found  afterward.  Supernaturally,  for  the  Chris- 
tian man,  there  is  no  death,  except  he  chooses  to  let  it  ia  upon 

2 John  11:26.  Cf.  6:50,  51,  58:  "that  he  may  eat  and  die  not",  "hte  shall 
live  (or  go  on  living)  for  ever  ". 
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the  paradise  of  his  soul  by  mortal  sin.  "  Christ  liveth  in  me  " 
(Gal.  2:  20),  already  before  my  soul  has  left  my  body;  and 
He  does  not  cease  to  live  in  me  for  the  quite  irrelevant  cir- 
cumstance of  my  soul  shedding  its  animal  husk,  some  day  to  re- 
ceive it  back  spiritualized.  The  Church,  in  its  worthier  mem- 
bers, is  the  living  Christ  on  earth;  ^  and  Christ  is  the  ''Author 
of  Salvation"  (Heb.  2:  10),  "Author  of  life"  (Acts  2:  15), 
"Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith"  (Heb.  12:  2).,  all  this  He 
is  to  His  members  initially  even  in  this  world,  finally  in  the 
next.  "  He  that  believeth  in  me,  hath  life  everlasting  "  (John 
6:  47).  Such  is  the  gift  of  Baptism,  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  To  the  good  Catholic,  the  future  life  is  substan- 
tially a  perpetuation  of  the  present,  minus  its  obscurities,  its 
temptations,  and  its  miseries.  All  this  sounds  strange  in  the 
ears  of  the  unbeliever,  but  I  am  not  in  controversy  with  him, 
only  exposing  Catholic  doctrine. 

Life  everlasting  then  in  this  world,  and  life  everlasting 
in  the  world  to  come,  are  one  and  the  same  life.  Of  course 
there  is  a  difference  between  them,  and  a  great  difference  it  is, 
all  the  difference  between  faith  and  vision.  Faith  is  essen- 
tially of  the  unseen,  the  unfelt,  of  that  which  transcends  sense, 
and  even  to  intellect  in  this  world  is  not  palpably,  apodictically, 
irresistibly  clear.  The  truths  of  faith  are  never  truths  also 
of  physical  science.  They  are  irreducible  to  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  all  physical  science,  namely,  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  got  at  by  sensory  observation  and  experiment.  The 
world  to  come,  and  man's  future  life  therein,  is  a  fact  of  faith. 
To  some  extent  it  is  a  fact  of  philosophy,  dimly  attainable  by 
reason  away  from  divine  revelation,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  trans- 
cendental philosophy,  not  of  experimental  psychology,  or  any 
such  construction  of  the  senses.  The  world  to  come  is  unseen 
and  invisible  to  us.  I  am  not  denying  visions.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture recounts  many  of  them;  and  some  are  credibly  recounted 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  But  visions  are  not  to  be  had  for 
the  seeking.  The  Saints  themselves  warn  us  against  such 
seeking,  as  the  mother  of  dangerous  delusions. 

Visions  are  the  least  desirable  of  all  God's  high  graces.     One 
may  be  well  content  to  go  through  life  without  ever  seeing  a 

3  Cf.  I  Cor.  12 :  12,  27. 
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vision  or  any  kind  of  apparition.  It  is  not  by  such  ocular 
evidence  that  Christian  man  on  earth  is  meant  to  know  the  life 
of  grace  that  is  in  him,  and  that  he  hopes  to  bear  with  him 
through  the  portals  of  the  tomb.  To  seek  to  bring  religion, 
and  the  object  of  religion,  the  great  Reality  of  the  next  world, 
to  the  test  of  experience,  is,  I  say,  to  expose  oneself  to  illusions. 
It  is  the  wrong  method  of  investigation  for  that  subject  matter. 
Aristotle  warns  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ethics^  not  to  use 
wrong  instruments  for  science,  e.  g.  arts  of  persuasion  in 
geometry,  or  mathematics  in  rhetoric.  For  every  science  its 
own  instruments  and  method.  Theology  is  not  amenable  to 
the  methods  of  physical  science.  Truths  that  God  would 
have  us  take  in  faith.  He  screens  off  from  physical  investigation, 
and  holds  the  corners  of  the  curtain  hard  down  against  prying 
human  eyes.  The  Church,  being,  as  I  have  said,  an  irruption 
of  the  next  world  into  the  present,  realizing  here  under  mortal 
conditions  the  life  to  come,  is  God's  sole  agent  for  the  things 
of  the  future  life. 

Man's  aspirations  are  too  high  to  be  confined  within  the 
present  life.  The  decade  of  the  seventies  in  last  century  saw 
an  attempt  made  to  exalt  physical  science  in  place  of  theology^ 
as  though  all  man  needed  to  do  to  be  happy  was  to  study  and 
conform  himself  to  the  laws  and  requirements  of  physical 
nature.  The  movement  had  such  leaders  as  Huxley,  Tyndal, 
Grote,  Mill,  Bain,  Herbert  Spencer,  themselves  differing 
among  themselves,  but,  in  their  common  aversion  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  unseen,  conveniently  labeled  the  "  Positivist  School ". 
It  was  powerful  in  Oxford,  and  for  the  time  being  had  quite 
captured  the  London  University.  But  human  nature  broke 
through,  and  refused  to  be  circumscribed  within  physics.  It 
sought  an  issue  in  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  is  now  digusted 
with  that,  and  still  seeks  to  escape.  The  Catholic  alone  is 
content.  He  lives  in  the  supernatural  and  the  spiritual.  Even 
his  senses  are  gratified,  as  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
gratified,  with  the  visible  organization  of  the  Church,  her 
ritual,  her  vestments,  her  music,  her  material  edifices,  and  above 
all,  her  Sacraments.  The  Sacraments  indeed  are  visible  signs, 
but  they  appeal  to  faith.  A  High  Mass,  an  Ordination, — they 
are  splendid  ceremonies,  a  display  to  the  eye  of  material 
things;  but  the  essential  rite,  conferring  the  grace,  is  of  the 
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barest  and  simplest;  the  grace  itself  is  unseen,  nothing  weird 
or  preternatural,  but  sensuum  defectui — the  senses  fail,  faith 
alone  sees.  In  this  the  Catholic  priest  differs  from  the  magi- 
cian; he  does  not  pretend  to  change  rods  into  serpents,  or 
stones  into  bread,  he  is  no  worker  of  portents  or  sensible 
miracles,  he  does  not  draw  aside,  not  even  for  an  instant,  the 
curtain  that  covers  from  our  bodily  eyes  the  wonders  of  the 
world  to  come.  The  priest  is  content  with  this  role,  and  his 
flock  with  what  he  has  to  show  and  give  them.  The  Catholic 
commits  the  next  world  to  his  Church,  and  meanwhile,  till  the 
summons  of  death  reaches  him  to  enter  into  that  next,  he 
quietly  follows  his  avocations  in  the  world  that  here  and  now 
lies  before  the  cognizance  of  his  senses. 

Man  is  too  great  for  this  world.  The  perfection  of  his 
happiness  lies  in  a  future  state.  A  vast  multitude,  perhaps  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind,  have  earthy  souls,  and  would  be 
content  to  live  here  for  ever,  if  they  could,  or  to  die  and  go 
nowhere;  but  such  men,  many  as  they  may  be,  are  not  fair 
representatives  of  their  race.  A  kind,  as  Aristotle  is  fond  of 
teliing  us,  can  be  represented  only  by  the  worthier  members  of 
that  kind,  not  by  the  debased  specimens.  And  in  the  muddle 
of  human  life  most  souls  come  to  be  debased,  as  Plato  well 
writes.  "  To  know  what  the  human  soul  is  in  reality,  you 
should  not  study  it  as  it  is  now,  marred  by  its  partnership  with 
the  body  and  other  evils,  but  as  it  is  when  it  is  clean  and  pure. 
But  now  we  behold  it  as  they  who  have  seen  him  describe  the 
old  man  of  the  sea,  Glaucus,  in  such  a  plight  that  you  cannot 
easily  discern  his  original  form,  as  the  parts  of  his  body  that 
once  were  have  been,  some  broken  off,  others  chipped  and 
bruised,  and  his  whole  contour  mauled  by  the  waves,  while 
there  have  been  accretions  besides  and  growths,  barnacles,  and 
sea-weeds,  and  pebbles,  so  that  poor  Glaucus  resembles  any 
beast  rather  than  his  natural  self.  In  the  like  plight  we  see 
man's  soul,  disfigured  by  countless  ills.  But  we  should  take 
a  philosophical  view  of  it,  and  consider  what  objects  it  attains 
and  what  high  company  it  desires,  as  being  akin  to  the  divine 
and  immortal  eind  everlasting." 

Man  in  all  his, volitions  is  ever  bent  on  good,  and  on  better 
and  still  better  good,  as  it  appears  to  him,  and  so  far  as  he 
considers  it  within  his  reach.     What  he  wants  vaguely  in  this 
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world,  under  the  indefinite  idea  of  good,  he  will  want  de- 
finitely in  the  next  as  God,  when  all  other  goods  fail  him. 
The  good  things  of  earth  yield  him  a  certain  amount  of  happi- 
ness, never  quite  complete,  never  for  long  all  that  he  could 
desire;  he  is  fain  to  be  content  with  what  he  can  get  for  the 
time.  When  his  time  on  earth  is  at  an  end,  there  is  nothing 
for  him  but  God.  God  attained  will  make  him  fully  and 
everlastingly  happy.  God  lost  will  make  him  inconsolably 
and  ever  miserable.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell, 
founded  upon  the  innermost  constitution  of  human  nature. 

God  is  attained  by  loving  contemplation,  to  which  he  re- 
sponds by  pouring  Himself  out  upon  the  creature  for  that 
creature  to  contemplate  and  love  without  end.  And  this  is 
perfect  human  happiness  in  the  natural  order,  and  in  the  super- 
natural order  also,  though  in  a  far  more  excellent  way.  But 
the  perfection  of  this  happiness  is  unattainable  in  this  present 
mortal  existence.  The  best  intellects.  Eastern  and  Western, 
have  recognized  that  man's  happiness  lies  in  contemplation — 
the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  in  India,  as  well  as  Greek  thought 
led  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Nirvana^  like  other  concepts  of 
Hindoo  philosophy,  takes  long  to  understand;  perhaps  it  is 
never  quite  intelligible  to  any  who  cannot  read  the  sacred 
books  of  Hinduism  in  the  original.  But  this  is  pretty  plain, 
nirvana  is  not  absolute  annihilation,  but  absorption  of  the 
human  mind  in  something  superhuman.  This  the  Hindus 
think  possible  even  in  this  life,  at  the  price  of  rigid  self- 
discipline  and  cruel  austerities,  a  price  which  few  among  them 
are  willing  to  pay.  Plato  has  a  famous  utterance  on  con- 
templation of  immaterial  beauty^ — he  does  not  say  precisely 
of  God — lying  like  a  pearl  amid  filth  in  that  strange  dialogue, 
The  Symposium,  p.  211 — "Suddenly  he  will  catch  sight  of  a 
Beauty  of  wondrous  nature,  ever  existent,  neither  waxing  nor 
wanting,  neither  developing  nor  decaying,  not  beautiful  in  one 
part  and  ugly  in  another,  nor  at  one  time  and  not  at  another, 
nor  in  one  relation  and  not  in  another,  nor  to  some  eyes  and  not 
to  others.  Nor  again  shall  he  have  a  presentation  of  Beauty 
in  the  shape  of  face  or  hands  or  aught  else  corporeal;  nor 
shall  it  be  any  piece  of  discourse  or  science,  nor  an  attribute 
inhering  in  another,  as  in  living  body,  or  earth,  or  sky,  but  a 
Being  self-existent,  unique  and  eternal.     All  other  things  that 
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beautiful  be,  are  beautiful  by  some  participation  of  this,  in 
such  way  that  it'  is  no  greater  for  their  coming  to  be,  nor  less 
for  their  ceasing  to  be,  nor  in  any  way  affected  by  what  happens 
to  them  ".  After  remarking  how  men  are  affected  by  human 
beauty,  he  goes  on :  "  What  do  we  suppose  would  be  his  mind, 
whose  fortune  it  was  to  see  the  Self- Beautiful,  sheer,  pure, 
unmingled,  not  defiled  by  any  blend  of  human  flesh,  color, 
or  any  other  mortal  foolishness — to  him  who  was  able  to  gaze 
upon  the  Unique  Beauty  of  the  Divine?  "  Plato  does  not  say 
that  this  vision  ever  can  be  realized  on  earth.  He  looks  for 
its  realization  in  the  next  world,  yet  so  that  he  holds  out  no 
hope  of  a  realization  that  never  can  fail,  a  happiness  that 
cannot  be  lost,  but  he  makes  the  continuation  of  the  vision  to 
depend  upon  the  soul's  showing  herself  worthy  of  it,  as  the 
critical  moment  of  temptation  comes  periodically  round;  see 
Phaedrus,  248  C.  Plato  holds  that  human  probation  never 
comes  absolutely  to  an  end.  He  was  led  to  this  by  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  of  souls,  which  he  seems  to  have  picked  up 
from  the  East,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  wedded.  See 
Phaedrus.  1.  c.  Republic  617  D.sq. ;  PolHicus  270-2.  Aristotle 
is  uniformly  reticent  about  the  future  life;  but  he  holds  with 
Plato,  and  emphatically  affirms  and  proves  that  man's  happi- 
ness lies  in  contemplation ;  he  allows  that  it  is  carried  on  under 
manifold  imperfections  and  difficulties  in  this  mortal  state,  but 
advises  us  to  lay  hold  of  all  we  can  of  it — ^there  is  nothing  better 
anywhere,  not  even  in  heaven — and  by  contemplation  we  are 
assimilated  to  the  Blessed,  the  Immortals,  even  to  God  Himself. 
(Ethics  X.  cc.  7,  8).  These  are  Aristotle's  words:  "  This  life 
of  contemplation  would  be  too  good  for  man ;  for  not  as  he  is 
man  shall  he  live  it,  but  as  there  is  a  divine  element  in  him. 
H  then  Intelligence  is  divine,  in  comparison  with  human 
nature,  then  the  life  also  of  intelligence  will  be  divine  in  com- 
parison with  human  life.  We  must  not  take  their  advice  who  bid 
one,  being  a  man,  to  have  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  or  being 
mortal,  to  have  the  thoughts  of  a  mortal,  but,  so  far  as  possible 
we  should  play  the  immortal,  and  make  every  effort  to  live  by 
the  best  element  in  our  constitution ;  for  though  in  amount  this 
element  be  small,  yet  in  power  and  value  it  far  excels  all  the 
rest ". 
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There  is  another  side  to  this  speculation.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect happiness  to  be  irrespective  of  conduct.  "  Do  well  and 
fare  well ".  Happiness  being  a  certain  relation  developed 
between  us  and  God,  it  rests  with  us  to  do  our  part  to  put  our- 
selves in  that  relation.  Discite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere 
divos — "  learn  to  do  right  as  you  are  bid,  and  not  to  despise  the 
powers  of  Heaven  ".  This  is  what  miserrimus  omnis  admonet 
et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras ^  the  wicked  man,  "  given 
over  to  utter  misery,  warns  us,  and  testifies,  in  loud  voice 
through  the  shades  of  the  underworld  ".*  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  despiser  of  God  and  His  law  shall  spend 
eternity  in  sweet  contemplation  of  the  Beauty  of  Holiness. 
But,  cut  off  from  that,  he  must  be  miserable.  A  keen  hunger 
for  ever  unsatisfied  means  everlasting  misery.  The  hunger  is 
the  hunger  after  happiness,  keen  because  it  is  soul-hunger. 
Happiness  is  in  God,  and,  in  the  next  world,  only  in  God. 

From  the  future  life  is  drawn  large  part  of  such  solution 
as  we  are  able  to  afford  of  the  problem  of  evil.  That  problem 
is  briefly  this:  Given  the  evil,  vast  and  undeniable,  which 
forces  itself  upon  every  human  experience,  the  evil  of  which  this 
world  is  full,  given  again  the  existence  of  a  good  God 
Almighty,  who  holds  in  His  hands  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
without  whose  permission  not  even  a  sparrow  falls,  how  recon- 
cile these  two  positions  ?  The  Christian  answer  ever  has  been, 
"  Through  passion  and  cross  to  glory  of  resurrection  ".  You 
may  not  judge  of  any  case  till  you  have  heard  the  case  through. 
Of  the  case  of  God  versus  Evil,  only  half  is  presented  in  this 
life.  The  world  to  come  is  the  necessary  complement  of  this. 
The  case  was  opened  as  soon  as  ever  mankind  began  to  think. 
There  have  been  many  unauthorized  and  erroneous  verdicts. 
Manicheism  was  one,  Calvinism  another,  and  in  our  day  we 
have  Pantheistic  Monism.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament;  so 
full  they  were  of  the  coming  Judgment;  but  in  Job,  Eccles- 
iastes,  and  Psalms  it  appears  as  a  great  perplexity.  The  two 
most  striking  references  to  it  are  Job  21  :  7-15  ;  Psalm  72  :  2-16. 
I  give  a  free  translation  from  the  originals  "  How  cometh  it 
that  the  wicked  live,  they  reach  old  age,  they  wax  in  strength  ? 

*  Virgil,  Mneid,  VI,  618-620. 
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Their  children  grow  up  around  them,  their  house  is  in  peace, 
sheltered  from  fear.  The  rod  of  God  toucheth  them  not ;  their 
heifer  conceiveth  and  doth  not  miscarry.  Their  little  ones 
leap  and  play,  they  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  tamburin  and 
the  cithern.  They  pass  their  days  in  prosperity,  and  in  a 
moment  [by  a  painless  death,  the  Protestant  '  his  end  was 
peace ']  they  go  down  to  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Saying  the 
while  to  God :  withdraw  from  us,  we  will  not  the  knowledge 
of  Thy  ways;  who  is  the  Almighty"  that  we  should  serve  him? 
what  should  we  gain  by  praying  to  him? ''  So  Job;  and  the 
Psalmist:  "  I  was  indignant  against  the  wicked,  seeing  the 
peace  of  sinners;  for  them,  no  pains  even  till  death :  their  body 
is  full  of  vigor.  They  are  not  scourged  as  the  rest  of  men, 
pride  is  the  ornament  of  their  neck,  and  violence  the  precious 
robe  that  covers  them.  Their  mouth  affronts  the  very  heavens, 
and  their  tongue  is  busy  upon  the  earth.  They  say:  how 
should  God  [a  pantheist  Absolute]  know  anything,  and  can 
there  be  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?  And  I  said:  It  is  all 
for  nothing  that  I  have  kept  my  heart  pure,  and  washed  my 
hands  among  the  innocent  ". 

A  third  statement  we  may  borrow  from  Ecclesiastes,  to  the 
effect  that  the  wicked  are  at  least  as  well  off  as  the  good  in  this 
life.  "Ail  happeneth  equally  to  all,  the  same  lot  for  the  just 
and  for  the  sinner,  for  him  who  is  good  and  pure  and  for  him 
who  is  filthy,  for  him  who  sacrificeth  and  for  him  who  sacri- 
ficeth  not".  Whence  it  is  argued  that  "neither  love  nor 
hatred  is  known  of  men",  i.  e.  we  cannot  tell  from  the  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes  of  this  life,  who  is  in  God's  favor  and 
who  is  under  His  ban  (Eccles.  9:  i,  2).  The  conclusion  is 
obvious,  that  we  must  look  to  a  future  life  for  rectification. 

The  book  of  Job  turns  wholly  on  this  theme.  Seeing  the 
wretched  state  to  which  he  is  reduced.  Job's  three  friends, 
Eliphaz,  Baldad  and  Sophar,  all  take  upon  themselves  to  tell 
him  that  he  must  have  been  a  wicked  man,  for  nothing  but 
wickedness  could  have  brought  such  woe  upon  him.  It  is  a 
first  principle  with  them,  that  suffering  in  this  world  is  always 
a  punishment  of  the  sin  of  the  sufferer.  Our  Lord's  disciples 
held  the  same  principle,  with  an  extension  to  the  sins  of 
ancestors.  "  Lord,  who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  hath  been  born  blind,"    (John   9:2).     The  Hindus 
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further  extend  it  to  sins  committed  in  a  previous  existence. 
Thus  Eliphaz  :  "  Who  is  the  innocent  that  hath  perished,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  world  have  the  just  been  rooted  out?  Thy 
mouth  revealeth  thy  iniquity.  Who  is  man  that  he  should 
be  pure,  and  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  be  righteous? 
(5  •  7>  15  •  5-H)-  ^^^  Baldad  implies  that  if  Job's  sons  have 
perished,  and  himself  is  reduced  to  misery,  it  is  because  they 
have  sinned  against  God  (8:4).  Sophar  speaks  of  Job's 
crimes,  and  promises  hini  better  treatment  from  Heaven,  if  he 
will  reform  (9).  Job  protests  his  innocence,  and  finally 
Eliphaz,  Baldad  and  Sophar  are  rebuked  by  God,  because  they 
"  have  not  spoken  of  Him  according  to  truth  "  (42  :  7-9) .  But 
the  question  then  remains:  Why  does  the  innocent  Job  suffer? 
The  answer,  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  book  of  Job,  appears 
in  the  four  discourses  of  Eliu  (32-37),  and  in  two  interpella- 
tions of  the  Almighty  Himself  (38-41).  Eliu  is  not  rebuked 
by  God  as  the  other  three  are,  and  Job  makes  no  reply  to  him. 
Indeed  all  these  last  chapters  (32-41 )  are  of  one  uniform  tenor, 
except  that  Eliu  speaks  as  an  impetuous  youth,  and  God  as  the 
Master  of  all.  The  answer  is  then,  first,  that  God  is  High  and 
Mighty,  and  wise  beyond  our  questionings;  secondly,  that  Job, 
albeit  in  the  main  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  yet  not  free  from 
venial  culpability;  he  has  spoken  impatiently  under  his  suf- 
ferings ;  thirdly,  that  suffering  is  a  salutary  discipline  even  for 
the  just,  teaching  them  much  that  they  would  never  otherwise 
know,  and  yielding  a  special  glory  to  God  by  their  patience 
and  continued  confidence  in  Him  under  trial  (II.  21).  These 
are  some  of  Eliu's  words:  "  Thou  (Job)  hast  said,  I  am  pure, 
irreproachable,  there  is  no  iniquity  in  me.  I  will  answer  that 
therein  thou  art  not  just,  for  God  is  greater  than  man;  why 
argue  with  Him,  seeing  that  he  rendereth  account  of  His  doings 
to  none?  Job  hath  said  '  I  am  innocent,  God  refuseth  me 
justice :  it  booteth  a  man  nothing  to  seek  the  favor  of  God '. 
No  certainly,  God  committeth  not  iniquity :  the  Almighty  vio- 
lateth  not  justice  (33:9,  12,  13;  34:  5,  9,  12).  In  the  end 
Job  owns  that  he  has  exceeded  in  his  murmurings :  "  Yea,  I 
have  spoken  without  understanding,  and  I  do  penance  in  dust 
and  ashes"  (42:3,  6).  Eliu  had  promised  him  restoration 
(36:  16)  ;  so  it  comes  about  that  Job  dies,  surrounded  with 
temporal  blessings  (42:  10-17). 
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But  we  may  ask:  what  reference  have  we  in  this  book  to 
a  future  life?  We  must  betake  ourselves  to  the  mystical  sense 
of  the  last  chapter.  The  book  was  written  for  an  age  in  which 
the  prospect  of  a  future  reward  beyond  the  grave  was  very 
obscure.  The  only  way  to  teach  such  people  that  God's  faith- 
ful servant  shall  come  off  well  in  the  end,  was  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  accruing  finally  to  him. 
But  as  we  read  the  book, — and  the  book  was  meant  for  us, 
**  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  "  ( i .  Cor.  lo :  1 1 ) 
— we  see  that  sheep,  camels  and  oxen,  gold  rings,  and  sons  and 
daughters,  even  when  enjoyed  to  a  green  old  age,  are  a 
ridiculous  recompense  for  Job's  heroic  patience,  or  for  the 
supernatural  virtue  of  any  good  Christian. 

There  is  one  text,  the  best  known  in  the  whole  book,  where 
Job  makes  direct  appeal  to  the  future  life :  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  at  the  last  day  I  am  to  rise  again  from 
the  earth,  and  once  more  I  shall  be  clothed  in  my  skin,  and  in 
my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,  my  Saviour"  (19:  25-6).  We  are 
familiar  with  the  text  in  the  Office  for  the  Dead.  Catholic 
commentators  vindicate  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  Vul- 
gate version  here.  The  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  to  whom  it  is 
due,  stands  high.  St.  Jerome  writes  of  it  enthusiastically: 
*' What  can  be  clearer  than  this  prophecy?  No  post- Christian 
writer  speaks  so  clearly  as  this  man,  writing  before  Christ, 
speaks  of  the  resurrection  ".'^  Unlike  indeed  it  is  to  anything 
else  in  the  book:  what,  it  may  be  said,  did  Job  know  of  the 
resurrection?  Enough  that  the  Holy  Ghost  knew  of  it,  and 
that  Job  wrote  under  a  high  burst  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
more  perhaps  than  he  himself  clearly  understood,  or  could 
have  set  down  in  plain  theological  prose.  Such  is  the  way 
of  the  prophets  and  poets,  as  Plato  observes  {Phaedo  22 ; 
Phaedrus  244:  cf.  I.  Cor.  14).  Non-Catholic  commentators 
reject  St.  Jerome's  version.  The  modern  Hebrew  is  variously 
translated.  Crampon,  La  Sainte  Bible ,  gives  it  thus:  "  Je  sais 
que  mon  vengeur  est  vivant,  et  qu'il  se  levera  le  dernier  sur 
la  poussiere.  De  ce  squelette  revetu  de  sa  peau,  de  ma  chair 
je  verrai  Dieu."  Still  vaguer  the  Septuagint  Greek :  "  I  know 
that  everlasting  is  he  who  is  about  to  deliver  me,  on  earth  to 

5  Against  John  of  Jerusalem,  n.  30. 
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raise  up  my  skin  that  endureth  these  things:  from  the  Lord 
these  things  have  been  brought  to  pass  for  me." 

The  radical  vice  of  non- Catholic  commentators  is  that  they 
deal  with  their  books  as  mere  specimens  of  Hebrew  literature, 
forgetting  that  the  principal  author  of  every  inspired  book  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Mystically,  Job  is  a  type  of  the  suffering 
■Christ,  and  of  every  Christian  sufferer  who  is  a  member  of 
Christ.  But  Christ  suffered  and  rose  again,  and  so  shall  His 
members  rise.  The  delineation  of  the  type  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  in  no  way  pointed  to  the  resurrection.  The  resur- 
rection of  Job  to  temporal  prosperity  does  point  that  way,  as 
I  have  said;  but  this  text  much  more  explicitly.  The  Old 
Testament  is  better  understood  in  the  Christian  Church  of 
to-day  than  it  was  of  old  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue. 

The  lesson  of  the  book  of  Job  was  one  that  the  Jews  were 
slow  to  learn,  that  while  God  may,  and  often  does,  punish 
wickedness  and  reward  goodness  in  this  life,  often  also  He  does 
not:  in  any  case,  rewards  and  punishments  here  are  only 
partial,  falling  short  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  For  reward 
and  punishment  on  an  adequate  scale  we  are  referred  to  the 
life  to  come.  We  may  observe  that  the  threats  and  promises 
of  Deuteronomy  28  are  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  not  as  in- 
dividuals. Nations,  if  they  are  to  be  rewarded  or  punished, 
must  have  their  due  given  them  in  this  world,  where  alone  they 
•exist ;  there  are  no  nations  in  the  world  to  come. 

A  final  question  is :  Why  should  either  happiness  or  misery 
in  the  future  life  be  everlasting?  Why  not  a  continual  series 
-of  probations,  as  Hindus  think  and  Plato?  To  follow  what  is 
said  to  be  the  Jesuit  practice,  and  answer  by  questioning,  I 
ask :  Where  are  these  probations  to  be  gone  through,  on  earth 
or  in  the  world  of  spirits?  If  on  earth,  that  means  reincarna- 
tion and  transmigration  of  souls.  That  is  an  easy  hypothesis 
on  the  Platonic  view  of  soul,  w^hich  makes  it  like  a  boatman 
in  a  boat;  the  boatman  passes  readily  from  one  boat  to  an- 
other. But  all  modern  biology  sets  itself  against  that  view  of 
soul,  and  all  modern  Catholic  psychology  also.  A  soul  is 
only  recognizable  as  Aristotle  conceived  it,  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  as  the  Council  of  Vienne  A.  D.  13 12  defined  it:  "  The  in- 
tellectual, or  rational  soul  is  of  itself  and  essentially  the  form 
of  the  human  body  ".     That  is  to  say,  it  stands  in  essential 
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relation  to  the  body.  The  difficulty  then  is,  how  it  can  exist 
away  from  the  body.  St.  Thomas  meets  this  by  saying  that 
the  disembodied  spirit  still  bears  a  relation  of  conformity  to 
the  body  which  it  once  animated,  and  so  human  souls  in  the 
world  of  spirits  are  differentiated  one  from  another,  one  being- 
conformed  to  this  body,  another  to  that.®  It  follows  that  a 
soul  cannot  change  bodies.  You  cannot  put  Peter's  soul  into 
any  other  body  than  that  which  once  was  the  body  of  Peter. 

Or  is  the  probation  to  be  in  the  world  of  spirits  ?  Once  more 
St.  Thomas  interposes  his  veto.  "  The  soul  is  in  a  changeable 
state  so  long  as  it  is  united  with  the  body,  but  not  after  it  is 
parted  from  the  body.  Separated  from  the  body,  the  soul  will 
no  longer  be  apt  to  advance  to  any  new  end,  but  must  rest  for 
ever  in  the  end  attained.  Thus  the  will  of  the  departed  soul  is 
not  changeable  from  good  to  evil,  its  attitude  to  the  last  end 
remaining  constant."  ^  "  Man's  will  adheres  to  an  object  un- 
steadily, but  an  angel's  fixedly  and  immovably  ".®  The  will 
of  a  disembodied  soul  is  no  longer  simply  human,  but  quasi- 
angelic — it  may  be  quasi -diabolic.  St.  Thomas  does  not  deny 
all  change  in  the  soul  after  departure  from  the  body :  see  be- 
low what  is  said  of  purgatory :  but  change  "  to  any  new  end  ", 
i.  e.  change  involving  a  new  orientation  of  the  entire  scope  and 
aim  of  its  being. 

These  are  philosophical  reasonings,  but  the  matter  is 
clenched  by  the  ruling  of  the  Church.  For  the  elect:  after 
any  due  purgation,  not  probation,  that  may  be  needed  has 
been  gone  through,  their  souls  "  are  and  will  be  in  heaven 
.  .  .  and  the  vision  and  fruition  (of  God),  once  begun,  has 
gone  on  and  will  go  on,  without  any  interruption  or  abolition, 
even  to  the  last  Judgment  and  thenceforth  for  ever  "  (Benedict 
XII,  A.  D.  1336).  For  the  reprobate,  the  same  infallible  ponti- 
fical utterance  continues :  "  according  to  the  common  ordinance 
of  God,  the  souls  of  men  who  die  in  actual  mortal  sin  go  down 
to  hell  immediately  after  death  ".  What  Benedict  defines,  and 
we  believe,  is  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  are  now  in  heaven, 
and  the  souls  of  the  lost  now  in  hell — now^  even  before  the  Day 
of  Judgment.     That  Judgment  will  ratify  a  sentence  already 

^  Contra  Gentiles. 

"^  Contra  Gentiles,  iv,  95. 

8  Summa,  la,  q.  64,  art.  2. 
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passed  and  executed  upon  the  soul,  and  will  further  conjoin 
the  body  to  the  soul,  for  weal  or  woe.  It  is  the  orthodox  be- 
lief of  every  Catholic,  that  heaven  and  hell  are  two  final  states, 
and  that  every  human  soul  at  death  is  immediately  adjudicated 
to  one  or  the  other,  according  as  it  is  in  sanctifying  grace  or 
out  of  it.  The  Limbo  puerorum  is,  technically  and  theologi- 
cally, what  Dante  calls  "  the  outer  circle  of  hell  ". 

Catholics  hold  that  a  soul,  irrevocably  adjudicated  to  heaven, 
may  for  a  time  be  detained  in  purgatory.  The  looseness  of 
modern  Pretestant  theology  would  abolish  hell,  and  have  it  all 
purgatory.  The  primitive  Protestant,  a  rigid  Calvinist,  swept 
his  neighbors  freely  into  hell,  and  abhorred  all  purgatory  as  a 
popish  superstition. 

The  souls  in  purgatory  are  not  in  a  state  of  probation. 
They  are  already  accepted  for  heaven.  Nor  can  they  merit  or 
obtain  any  increase  of  sanctifying  grace;  they  cannot  improve 
the  position  that  is  to  be  theirs  in  heaven.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  Catholic  theologians,  they  can  and  do  improve  them- 
selves, grow  in  virtues,  and  remove  by  degrees  the  manifold 
imperfections  of  character,  which  so  commonly  in  this  world 
disfigure  a  Christian  even  in  the  state  of  grace.  Thus  the 
venial  moral  unsightliness,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  spirit  standing  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  is 
gradually  removed  in  purgatory.  So  Palmieri,  S.J.,  De  no- 
■vissimis,  pp.  65-7.  Let  the  reader  read  with  this  idea  before 
him  the  concluding  pages  of  The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  . 

And  so  in  the  future  life  the  problem  and  perplexity  of  pres- 
ent evil  is  solved,  "  scandals  "  are  all  "  gathered  and  removed 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Matt.  13:41).  Then  we  "  enter 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  consider  the  last  end  of  sinners  " 
(Ps.  71 :  17)  ;  ''  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that 
day"  (Isai.  2:  11),  and  "every  eye  shall  see  him"  (Apoc. 
I  :  7),  every  human  soul  ever  created. 

Joseph  Rickaby,  SJ. 

Oxford,  England. 
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THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF  PLAIN  BONG. 

PLAIN  SONG,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Gregorian 
Chant  or  Plain  Chant,  is  preeminently  Church  Music 
in  its  highest,  noblest  and  purest  form.  It  is  the  music  of  the 
early  Church,  almost  from  the  time  when  the  Christians,  free 
from  the  fear  of  persecution,  came  forth  from  the  Catacombs 
and  developed  the  beautiful  ceremonial  worship  that  is  now 
our  heritage.  It  is  the  music  which  St.  Ambrose  reduced  to  a 
system,  by  which  the  Liturgy  and  Plain  Chant  became  wedded, 
so  that  to-day  no  music  so  aptly  corresponds  to  the  spirit  of 
the  words  of  the  Liturgy.  It  is  the  music  which  was  further 
developed  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  proclaimed  by  him 
to  be  the  only  official  music  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  music 
which  from  his  time  has  borne  his  name.  It  is  the  music 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  as  old  as  the 
Church  itself,  as  unchanging  as  her  doctrine,  as  noble,  as 
beautiful  and  as  sacred  as  the  words  of  Divine  Truth  which 
it  accompanies. 

It  is  customary  on  the  field  of  battle  for  soldiers  to  sing  as 
they  advance  to  attack  the  foe.  It  gives  them  courage  and 
makes  them  brave  the  dangers  which  they  are  about  to  meet. 
The  act  of  singing  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  combined  with 
the  singing  of  those  around  him,  makes  another  man  of  him, 
so  that  he  counts  as  nothing  a  danger  before  which  he  would 
otherwise  tremble.  Plain  Song  is  the  music  of  the  Church 
militant  on  the  field  of  battle  of  this  world.  It  is  the  music 
which  the  Church  uses  in  her  warfare  against  the  powers  of 
darkness.  It  not  only  inspires  courage  in  this  warfare,  but  it 
also  instills  peace,  humility,  penitence,  and  love  in  the  soul. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  weapon  and  an  inspiration  in  spiritual 
warfare,  and  a  support  and  comfort  amidst  the  weariness  of 
the  pilgrimage  here  upon  earth.  Conforming  strictly  to  the 
words  of  the  Liturgy,  Plain  Chant  is  joyful  with  the  Church 
in  her  gladness,  is  sorrowful  when  she  mourns,  and  is  glorious 
when  she  exults.  Some  of  the  Chant  breathes  the  spirit  of 
intense  sorrow,  but  we  know  that  this  sorrow  foretells  the  joy 
that  the  soul  will  feel  when  it  is  lifted  up  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  purest  aspirations.  It  sets  the  soul  astir  with  the  sense 
of  immortality.     It  fires  the  heart  with  an  intense  love  for 
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Divine  Truth.  It  impresses  upon  the  intellect  the  sanctity  and 
goodness  of  a  holy  life.  It  ever  keeps  before  the  mind  the 
reward  of  a  life  well  spent,  a  reward  characterized  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul :  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what  things  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

Since  Plain  Song  is  the  music  of  the  Liturgy,  it  follows  that 
it  should  have  the  honored  place  among  the  different  styles 
of  music  in  our  services.  It  is  not  a  question  here  of  com- 
parison between  Plain  Chaat  melodies  and  later  developments 
of  music,  such  as  polyphony  and  the  more  ornate  forms.  It  is 
a  question  of  fitness  and  fitness  alone.  The  Greek  temples  may 
be  greater  and  more  ornate  examples  of  architecture  than  St, 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  or  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London,  or  Notre  Dame,  Paris ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
latter  are  more  fitting  and  more  ideally  beautiful  as  expressions 
of  Christian  thought  and  feeling.  No  one  would  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter,  when  he  considers  the  fitness  of  things. 
So  it  is  with  the  art  of  music.  Even  if  we  admit  the  contention 
(and  we  do  not)  that  the  later  developments  of  music  are  more 
perfect  than  Plain  Song,  yet  the  melodies  of  the  latter  are 
better  suited  to  the  texts  for  which  they  were  composed,  and 
which  they  perfect  and  complete,  by  supplying  a  meaning 
which  is  otherwise  too  deep  for  the  spoken  word  to  express. 
Plain  Song  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  insufficiency  of  human 
speech,  supplying  a  melodious  expression  to  the  words  of  the 
Liturgy,  which  are  indefinable  except  in  the  sublime  music 
which  calls  them  forth.  It  is  wrong  then  to  regard  the  later 
developments  of  music  as  therefore  superior  to  Plain  Song, 
for  here  we  lack  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Plain  Song,  of  all  forms  of  music,  possesses  divine  inspir- 
ation in  an  eminent  degree.  The  great  masters  in  the  art  of 
music  down  the  ages  have  all  voiced  their  admiration  for  this 
grand  old  institution  of  Mother  Church.  Mozart  would  have 
given  all  of  his  finest  creations  for  the  honor  of  having  com- 
posed a  simple  Preface  of  the  Mass..  Palestrina,  the  great 
polyphonist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  used  none  but  the  Plain 
Chant  melodies  in  his  great  work.  Its  tone  system,  its  char- 
acter, its  spirit  are  all  derived  from  the  solemn  Chant  of  the 
Church.     Richard  Wagner  borrowed  the  underlying  ideas  of 
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some  of  his  most  wonderful  passages  from  the  ancient  Catholic 
Chants.  Ambrose,  the  great  musical  historian,  calls  Plain 
Song  "  the  only  undisputed  style  of  church  music  ".  Halevy, 
a  celebrated  French  composer,  wonders  how  Catholics  can  ad- 
mit the  poverty  of  modern  music  into  their  churches,  when 
they  themselves  possess  the  most  beautiful  religious  melodies 
that  exist  on  earth.  If  Catholics  would  know  the  treasure  we 
have  in  Plain  Song,  we  would  insist  on  the  restoration  of  this 
"  supreme  model  "  in  the  services  of  our  Church. 

The  solemnity  and  sanctity  of  Plain  Song  above  all  other 
considerations  makes  it  most  appropriate  to  accompany  the 
Liturgy.  When  we  consider  the  sanctity  of  our  churches,  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  Offices  that  are  celebrated  therein, 
should  we  not  hesitate  to  introduce  worldly  music  into  these 
sacred  precincts  ?  Everything  about  the  church  and  especially 
in  the  sanctuary,  speaks  to  us  of  the  infinitely  Holy  God  dwell- 
ing there,  and  of  the  entire  absence  of  things  earthly.  Yet 
there  is  one  discordant  note  in  all  the  harmony  of  sanctity  which 
the  atmosphere  of  our  churches  possesses,  and  that  discordant 
note  is  the  worldly  music  that  offends  the  ears  of  pious  wor- 
shippers and  desecrates  the  holy  place.  If  all  else  in  the  church 
should  breathe  the  spirit  of  holiness,  should  not  the  music 
particularly  contribute  to  this  sublime  end  ?  To  make  this  at- 
mosphere of  sanctity  which  characterizes  our  churches,  still 
more  impressive,  music  in  its  regal  form,  in  its  most  sublime 
expression,  namely  Plain  Song,  should  find  its  true  and  only 
home  there.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  its  existence,  but  to 
give  a  more  adequate  expression  to  the  Church's  praise  of 
the  Infinite  God. 

Real  church  music  must  be  pure,  dignified  and  lofty,  earnest, 
of  manly  piety,  powerful  and  majestic.  It  should  be  of  a  char- 
acter to  lead  to  reverential  recollection  and  hearty  prayer.  All 
these  conditions  Plain  Song  fulfills  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  the  only  musical  system  capable  of  realizing  so  lofty  an 
ideal.  Although  the  work  of  Palestrina  was  a  noble  one,  it 
is  not  the  original  song  of  the  Church.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  based  entirely  on 
the  melodies  of  Plain  Song,  which  had  flourished  as  the  only 
appropriate  church  music  centuries  before.  In  Plain  Song, 
the  €hurch  finds  a  powerful  help  in  the  great  work  which  her 
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Divine  Founder  intrusted  to  her,  namely,  her  mission  of  lead- 
ing men  to  Him,  who  is  Infinite  Beauty  and  Holiness.  "  The 
theme  of  this  song  is  the  vastest  that  may  be;  it  unites  in  one 
harmonious  chorus  the  celebration  of  God's  most  mighty  works, 
and  the  yearnings  and  hopes,  of  the  human  soul,  blending  both 
in  a  sweet  hymn  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving." 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  world  to-day  on  the 
literature  of  Plain  Song  makes  use  of  these  most  significant 
words :  "  It  is  acknowledged  that  Plain  Song,  by  its  origin  as 
much  as  by  its  character,  belongs  to  ancient  art,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  civilization  complete  in  itself, 
though  differing  from  ours.  We  enjoy  the  literary  products 
of  this  civilization  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  and  why 
should  we  not  likewise  enjoy  its  music  as  it  is?  We  repeat  the 
text  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  of  old,  without  any 
alteration ;  and  why  should  we  not  repeat  the  melodies  which 
accompanied  that  text  with  the  same  fidelity  ?  These  melodies 
are  masterpieces,  and  that  which  has  the  stamp  of  genius  cannot 
be  touched  with  impunity."  Moreover,  Pope  Pius  X  of  happy 
memory  has  urged  upon  the  Catholic  world  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  chant  to  its  proper  place  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  in  the  appealing  words  of  his  Motu  Proprio  on  Church 
Music,  words  that  should  be  hearkened  to  by  all  lovers  of  true 
art :  "  Plain  Chant  is  the  chant  proper  to  the  Roman  Church, 
the  only  chant  which  she  has  inherited  from  the  ancient 
Fathers,  which  she  has  jealously  guarded  for  centuries  in  her 
liturgical  codices,  which  she  directly  proposes  to  the  faith- 
ful as  her  own,  which  she  prescribes  exclusively  for  some  parts 
of  the  Liturgy,  and  which  the  most  recent  studies  have  so 
happily  restored  to  their  integrity  and  purity." 

F.  J.  Kelly. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORIENTAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SIGN  AND  THE  OULTUS  OF  THE  GROSS. 

THE  cult  of  the  cross  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  We 
all  remember  how  the  apologists  of  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Church  had  to  explain  that  the  early  Christians  were  not 
turning  it  into  an  idolatrous  veneration.  For  the  pagans  ac- 
cused the  Christians  of  adoring  in  their  secret  meetings  the 
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head  of  an  ass,  thus  having  a  deity  not  recognized  in  the  official 
list  of  the  gods. 

These  absurd  accusations  show  conclusively  that  there  was 
no  cross,  a  fortiori  no  crucifix,  used  by  the  first  Christians  in 
an  external  way;  hence  the  obscure  guesswork  of  their  ac- 
cusers. The  chief  way  in  which  the  first  Christians  honored 
Christ  crucified  was  by  signing  themselves  with  the  form  of 
the  Cross.  This  they  did  at  the  beginning  and  end  even  of 
their  least  important  actions,  for  example,  before  taking  a 
seat,  a  drink  of  water,  and  so  forth.  They  loved  to  pray  with 
their  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  whilst  their  faces 
were  turned  toward  the  East. 

The  first  way  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  to  place  the 
fingers  on  the  forehead  and  also  at  times  on  the  mouth  and 
breast,  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the  celebrant  crosses  him- 
self before  reading  the  Gospel  in  the  Latin  Mass.  This  is  the 
only  method  that  is  spoken  of  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
The  way  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  putting  the  hand 
to  the  forehead,  then  to  the  breast,  then  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  dates,  most  probably,  from  the  eight  century.  The 
monks  introduced  it  into  the  liturgy,  whence  it  spread  to  the 
laity. ^  At  that  time  the  sign  was  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  first  three  fingers  of  the  hand  were  held  together,  the 
other  two  being  folded  back  upon  the  palm.  Then  the  three 
fingers  were  put  to  the  forehead,  then  to  the  breast,  then  to 
the  right  and  last  to  the  left  shoulder.  This  method  remained 
for  a  long  time  the  accepted  one  throughout  the  universal 
Church.  The  Greek  Church  never  changed  it.  In  the  Latin 
Church,  however,  it  was  changed  to  the  present  form.  Pope 
Innocent  lU,  speaking  of  this  change,  says:  "  Signum  crucis 
tribus  digitis  exprimendum  est,  ita  ut  a  superiori  descendat  ad 
inferius  et  a  dextera  transeat  ad  sinistram.  Quidam  tamen 
signum  crucis  a  sinistra  producunt  in  dexteram."  ^ 

When  a  Greek  priest  is  blessing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  holds  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  crossed  over  the  fourth 
finger,  the  two  others  being  open.  The  priests's  fingers  are 
so  held  as  to  indicate  the  initials  1X2   of  these  three  words 

1  Pellicia,  Polit.  Eccles.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  191. 

2  De  Mysteriis  Missae,  Cap.  XLV ;  quoted  by  Allatius,  De  Ecclesiae  Occi- 
dentalis  et  Orientalis  Perpetua  Consensione,  Col.  7360. 
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"  'l7;orox;5  xpio"ros  2a>rijp  ".  During  the  famous  controversy  which 
took  place  in  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  between  the 
Patriarch  Nikon  and  his  antagonists,  known  as  Raskolniki 
(dissident)  and  Staroviers  (old  believers),  much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  proper  way  of  holding  the  fingers  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.     It  drifted  into  absurd  hyperformalism. 

The  Jacobites  and  Monophysite  Copts  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  with  one  finger  only,  because  (a)  God  had  commanded 
the  Priests  of  the  Old  Law  to  sprinkle  the  ark  of  the  Covenant 
with  one  finger  and  not  with  two;  (b)  because  our  Lord  says  in 
the  Gospel :  "  Si  ego  ejicio  per  digitum  Dei,"  etc.  and  not  "  per 
digitos  Dei";  (c)  to  show  Christ's  one  nature,  as  they  be- 
lieve it,  separating  themselves  by  this  exterior  sign  from  those 
who  believe  in  two  natures;  (d)  because  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist taught  then,  so  they  say,  to  do  it  in  that  way.* 

The  Nestorian  Syrians  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  putting 
their  fingers  to  their  mouth  and  saying,  "  In  the  name  " ;  then 
to  their  forehead,  saying,  "  of  the  Father  " ;  to  their  breast  at 
"  and  of  the  Son  "  ;  to  the  right  shoulder  at  "  and  of  the  Holy  "  ; 
and  to  the  left  shoulder  at  "  Ghost  " ;  thus  reversing  the  West- 
ern method.* 

The  Gregorian  (non- Catholic)  Armenians  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  as  the  Latins,  but  with  three  fingers  only  and  at  the 
end  touch  their  breast  with  these  three  fingers. 

The  question  arises :  How  did  the  change  take  place  during 
the  eighth  century?  The  following  explanation  is  generally 
given.  The  faithful,  seeing  the  priest  blessing  them  in  the 
Greek  style,  imitated  him  and,  as  a  consequence,  blessed  them- 
selves in  the  Latin  way.  A  child,  looking  at  his  teacher  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  will,  very  often,  by  imitating  him  too 
closely,  make  a  Greek  sign  of  the  cross.  Hence  the  modifica- 
tion legalized  by  Pope  Innocent  III  in  the  eighth  century. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  only  after  the  edict  of  Milan, 
A.  D.  312,  was  the  cross  used  as  the  permanent  sign  of  our 
Redemption.  De  Rossi  positively  states  that  no  monogram 
of  Christ,  discovered  in  the  Catacombs  or  other  places,  can  be 
traced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  year  312.     Even  after  that 

3  Vansleb,  Hist,  de  I'tglise  d'Alexandrxe,  p.  46. 

*  A.  J.  Mac  Lean  and  W.  H.  Browne,  The  Catholicos  of  the  East  and  his 
People;  London,   1892,  p.  236. 
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epoch-making  year,  the  Church,  then  free  and  triumphant,  con- 
tented herself  with  having  a  simple  monogram  of  Christ:  the 
Greek  letter  chi  vertically  crossed  by  a  rho,  and  horizontally 
sometimes,  by  an  iota.  This  monogram  became  popular  and 
underwent  successive  modifications  which  did  away  with  its 
superfluous  lines,  and  toward  the  fifth  century  a  bare  cross  ap- 
peared. To  this  bare  cross  were  soon  added  ornaments  and 
symbols.  Most  frequently  a  lamb  is  seen  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  carrying  a  secondary  cross  on  its  shoulder.  Many 
of  our  copes  have  that  emblem  embodied  in  the  hood.  From 
the  foot  of  the  cross  the  lamb  was  transferred  to  the  middle, 
and  later  on  was  replaced  by  the  image  of  Christ  himself.  This 
change  became  permanent  after  the  Council  of  Quinisexta  or- 
dered that  preference  be  given  to  historical  images  rather  than 
to  emblems. 

The  oldest  crucifix  mentioned  as  an  object  of  public  worship 
is  the  one  venerated  in  the  Church  of  Narbonne  in  Southern 
France,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.^ 

Great  indeed  was  the  triumph  of  the  cross,  when,  after  the 
edict  of  Milan,  the  Christians,  now  free,  could  give  way  to 
their  love  and  reverence  for  the  sacred  symbol.  What  used 
to  be,  as  the  Fathers  said,  an  object  of  ignominy,  then  shone 
on  the  crowns  of  kings.  The  cross  or  Christ's  monogram  could 
be  seen  everywhere;  on  the  altars,  on  the  public  roads  and 
squares,  on  the  walls  and  the  doors  of  houses,  on  gold  and  silver 
vases,  and  on  jewels.  Fragments  of  the  true  Cross  were  worn 
in  gold  medallions.*  Emperor  Valentinian  III  "^  enacted  a 
law  forbidding  the  engraving  of  the  cross  on  the  pavements, 
that  this  august  symbol  of  our  salvation  might  not  be  trodden 
under  foot.  This  prohibition  was  repeated  by  the  Council 
of  Trullo.^ 

The  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  estab- 
lished in  Jerusalem  on  14  September,  335.  According  to 
Morcelli  ®  the  same  feast  was  celebrated  at  Constantinople  the 
following  year.     Among  historians,  Socrate,  Sozomene,  Theo- 

^  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  Chretiennes,  "Groix",  Monogramme. 

8  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Migne,  P.  G.,  XLVIII,  col.  826. 

■^  Cod.  Justin.  L.  I,  tit.  7. 

8  Can.  73. 

*  Calendarium  Ecclesiae  Constantinopolitanae,  Vol.  I,  p.  145. 
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doretus  and  Theophanes  ^^  mention  the  dividing  of  the  Sacred 
Wood  of  the  Cross  in  two  parts.  One  of  them  enclosed  in  a 
large  silver  case  was  left  in  Jerusalem ;  the  other  was  carried 
to  Constantinople.  Here  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  became 
soon  one  of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year,  and  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  national  feasts  of  the  empire. 

After  Jerusalem  had  been  captured  by  the  Arabs  in  633  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  had  the  fraction  of  the  Cross  in  that  city 
taken  to  Constantinople.  So  Byzantium,  as  the  possessor  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Cross,  did  all  in  its  power  to  popularize 
the  devotion  to  the  precious  relic. 

The  liturgical  books  of  the  Byzantines  are  amazingly  rich 
as  far  as  the  hymnography  of  the  Cross  goes.  Their  "  pro- 
prium  de  Tempore  "  has  more  than  a  thousand  troparia  in  its 
honor.  Let  us  remember  that  for  the  Greek  the  cross  is  not 
only  the  symbol  of  our  Redemption;  it  is  also  the  National 
emblem,  the  sure  token  of  victory  given  by  God  Himself  to 
Constantine  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  therefore  of  the 
Byzantine  monarchy.  So  there  always  will  be  a  royal  and 
national  tone  in  all  the  feasts  of  the  cross. 

Nevertheless,  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  in  the  Orient  is  a 
day  of  fasting  in  honor  and  commemoration  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord. 

Of  course,  the  Orient  had  the  relic  of  the  Cross  venerated 
only  on  Good  Friday,  but  when  in  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 
century  it  spread  to  the  Latin  church,  the  whole  ceremony  died 
out,  so  to  say,  in  the  Byzantine  Church  and  was  only  restored 
in  1864  by  the  then  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Sophronius.  Our  "Aghios,  O  Theos,"  etc.  during  the  advance 
to  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday  proves  the  Oriental  origin  of 
that  ceremony.  The  feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
3  May,  is  kept  only  by  the  Latin  Church ;  it  was  never  known 
in  the  Orient.  It  was  established  when  the  news  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross  preserved  in  Jerusalem  and  taken  by 
the  Persians  had  been  recovered  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius 
and  brought  back  3  May,  628.  The  Celtic  Bobbio  Missal  and 
Silos  Lectionary  brought  it  into  general  recognition  in  the  West. 

lOMigne,  p.  G.,  "  Socrate ",  Vol.  LXVII,  col.  120;  "Sozomene",  Vol. 
LXVII,  col.  933;  "  Theodoretus ",  Vol.  LXXXII,  col.  960;  "Theophanes", 
Vol.  CVIII,  col.  112. 
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Devotion  to  the  Cross  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  dear  to 
Oriental  piety.  The  canons  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  just  as 
numerous  in  Greek  hymnography  as  those  of  the  Cross.  Twice 
each  week  these  canons  are  put  side  by  side,  and  public  prayers 
are  replete  with  numerous  troparia  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  called  Theotokia. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  a  good  many  of  these  troparia 
are  used  to  honor  simultaneously  the  cross  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  are  therefore  called  Stavrotheotokia ;  these  are 
generally  some  pious  reflections  supposedly  uttered  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  them :  "  O  strange  marvel !  O  terribly 
Mystery !  How  is  it  that  the  one  Immortal  by  nature  is  hang- 
ing on  the  gibbet?  How  does  he  taste  death?  How  is  the 
Innocent  condemned?  Hide  thy  light,  sun,  and  shiver,  said 
the  sorrowing  Blessed  Virgin,  seeing  the  crime  while  she  was 
looking  at  Christ  her  Son  hanging  on  the  Cross." 

Paul  J.  Sandalgi. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Hnalecta* 


REGENT  PONTIFIOAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

8  May  J  ip2o:  The  Most  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  made  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 

28  May:  Monsignors  Christopher  T.  McGrath  and  Michael 
T.  McManus,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  made  Domestic 
Prelates  of  the  Pope. 

2p  May:  Mr.  Patrick  Walsh,  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  made 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sylvester,  Pope. 

JO  May:  Monsignors  L.  Anselm  Deziel,  David  Gosselin, 
Ermenegild  Bouffard,  and  J.  Clovis  Arsenault,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Quebec,  made  Domestic  Prelates  of  the  Pope. 

Monsignor  Michael  J.  Quinn,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

Monsignor  William  Joseph  McColl,  of  the  Diocese  of  Peter- 
borough, made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Sullivan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  made 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (civilian  class). 

31  May:  Messrs.  Arthur  Paquet,  Peter  Beaule  and  Louis 
Edmond,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Quebec,  made  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (civilian  class). 

5  June:  Monsignors  John  J.  Walsh  and  John  M.  O'Flaherty, 
of  the  Diocese  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  made  Domestic 
Prelates  of  the  Pope. 
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8  June:  Monsignors  Dominic  J.  Casey  and  Edward  H. 
Murray,  of  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough,  made  Protonotaries 
Apostolic  ad  instar  participantium. 

Mr.  Edward  Hines  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  made 
Commander  {con  Placca)  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  (civilian  class). 

Mr.  Denis  F.  Kelly,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  made 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (civilian  class). 

Ji  June:  Monsignor  Emanuel  Bans,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Westminster,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

14  June:  The  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Joseph  O'Connor,  Bishop 
of  Armidale,  made  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 

18  June:  Monsignor  John  J.  Duan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cashel,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Danis  and  Filia  Bleau,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Montreal,  made  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  (military  class). 

20  June:  Monsignor  Roger  O'Hara,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Achonry,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

22  June:  Mr.  James  W.  Conway,  of  the  Diocese  of  Savannah, 
made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (civilian 
class) . 

JO  June:  Monsignor  Michael  O'Donnell,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Limerick,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 


Stubtes  anb  Conferencee* 


SPEOIAL  PRIVILEGES  FOR  PRIEST  MEMBERS  OF  HOLY 
UAME  SOCIETY. 

The  Bishop  of  Duluth,  Mgr.  John  T.  McNicholas,  D.D., 
publishes  in  his  Folia  Dioecesana  the  following  documents, 
which  we  reproduce  here  with  a  summary  in  English  and 
the  Bishop's  comments. 

Secretaria 

S.    CONGREGATIONIS   NeGOTIIS   EcCLESIASTICIS   ExTRAORDINARIIS 

Praepositae 
N.  B.  7252 

Beatissime  Pater, 
Nonaginta  duo  Episcopi  Statuum  Foederatonim  Americae  Septen- 
trionalis,  in  Universitate  Catholica  Washingtonopoli  die  25,  a  sep- 
tembris  an.  1919  coadunati,  unanimiter  petienint  ab  infrascripto 
Cardinal!  Archiepiscopo  Baltimorensi  ut  Sanctam  Sedem  supplicaret 
ad  haec  benigne  assequenda : 

I.  ut,  inter  Societates  seu  Confratemitates  a  sanctissimo  Jesu 
Nomine,  quae  penes  eosdem  Status  tam  late  vigent  ac  florent,  eas 
Beatissimus  Pater  tanquam  validas  declarare  dignetur  quae  forte, 
quovis  ex  defectu,  hucusque  invalide  erectae  sint;  ideoque  iisdem 
prorsus  privilegiis,  indulgentiis,  gratiis  spiritualibus  atque  ceterae 
iure  constitutae  Societates  frui  valeant ; 

II.  ut,  non  obstante  dispositione  Canonis  711,  p.  1,  praefatae 
Societates  apud  Status  eosdem  in  omni  parochiali  ecclesia,  nee  non  in 
oratoriis  publicis  vel  semipublicis  gymnasiorum  et  collegiorum  pueris 
instituendis,  legitime  erigi  possint,  approbante  tamen  Episcopo,  etiam 
in  locis  ubi  Fratres  Praedicatores  ecclesias  habent; 

III.  ut  eadem  Sanctitas  Sua  omnes  et  singulos  sacerdotes,  qui 
nomen  memoratis  Societatibus  dederint  vel  daturi  sint,  aliquot,  pro 
lubitu  Ipsius,  spiritualibus  privilegiis  vel  facultatibus  insignire  seu 
instruere  benignissime  dignetur. 

Et  Deus  etc. 

(Signati)     J.  Card.  Gibbons, 
Joannes  McNicholas,  Archiep.  Baltimorensis. 

Episcopus  Duluth ensis,  a  secretis. 

Ex  Audientia  SSmi 
die  8a  Junii  an.  1920 
SSmus  Dominus  Noster  Benedictus  Divina  Providentia  Papa  XV, 
referente  me  infrascripto  S.   Congregationis  Negotiis   Ecclesiasticis 
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Extraordinariis  praepositae  Secretario,  attends  amplissimis  Episco- 
pormn  votis  et  suffragiis,  nee  non  quam  luculentissimis  undique  testi- 
moniis  de  Societatum  sen  Confratemitatum  a  SSmo  Jesu  Nomine 
mira  utilitate  ad  spiritualem  Xstifidelium  vitam  summopere  ex 
Poenitentiae  ac  Eucharistiae  sacramentis  reficiendam  alendamque, 
allatis  precibus  ita  benigne  rescribi  iussit,  nempe : 

Ad  I  et  II:  pro  grata,  iuxta  preces; 

Ad  II :  praelaudati  sacerdotes  spiritualibus  privilegiis  seu  facul- 
tatibus  praediti  sint  quae  sequuntur; 

(a)  fniendi  quater  in  hebdomada  Indulto  altaris  privilegiati  per- 
sonalis, vita  ipsonun  durante,  dummodo  huiusmodi  Indultum  pro  alia 
die  non  obtinuerint; 

(b)  Apostolicam  Benedictionem  cum  Indulgentia  plenaria,  appli- 
cabili  quoque  per  modum  suffragii  animabus  in  Purgatorio  detentis, 
impertiendi  Xstifidelibus  qui  spiritualibus  Exercitiis  seu  sacris  Mis- 
sionibus,  ab  iisdem  sacerdotibus,  de  consensu  Ordinarii,  peragendis, 
ultra  medietatem  interfuerint,  et  Benedictioni  cum  Cruce  in  fine 
postremae  concionis  ab  ipsis  sacerdotibus  dandae  vere  poenitentes, 
conf  essi  et  sacra  Communione  ref ecti  adstiterint ; 

(c)  benedicendi  coronas  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  cum  applicatione 
Indulgentiarum  quae  a  Crucigeris  in  Belgio,  Apostolica  facultate, 
concedi  solent ; 

(d)  benedicendi,  unico  Crucis  signo,  coronas,  rosaria,  cruces,  cruci- 
fixos,  parvas  statuas,  numismata,  eisque  applicandi  Indulgentias  a  S. 
Sede  concessas. 

Contrariis  quibuslibet,  etiam  speciali  vel  specialissima  mentione 
dignis,  minime  obfuturis. 

Datum  Romae,  e  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis,  die,  mense 
et  anno  ut  supra. 
(Gratis  omnino.) 

+  B.  Cerretti, 
Archiep.  Carinthien.,  Secretarius. 

Summary  of  the  Concessions  in  the  Foregoing  Rescript. 

1.  A  "  Sanatio  "  is  granted  to  all  Holy  Name  Societies  of 
the  United  States — ^that  is,  all  societies  which  were  for  any 
reason  invalidly  established,  are  now  declared  by  Pontifical 
authority  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  indulgences  and  spiritual 
favors  of  Holy  Name  Societies  established  according  to  law. 

2.  Can.  711,  §  I  of  the  new  Code  restricts  the  establishment 
of  Societies  and  Confraternities  such  as  the  Holy  Name  even 
in  larger  cities.  Pope  Benedict  XV  has  removed  this  restric- 
tion of  the  Code  for  the  United  States,  even  in  cities  where 
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there  are  Dominican  Fathers,  so  that  the  Holy  Name  Society- 
may  now  be  established,  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  in  every  parochial  church,  every  public  and  semi- 
public  chapel  of  schools  and  colleges  for  boys  and  men. 

3.  Priests  who  wish  the  Holy  Name  Society  established  in 
their  parishes  should,  however,  still  apply  for  the  Roman 
diplomas.  These  can  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  871  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

4.  Priests  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  now 
enjoy  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  a  privileged  altar  four  times 
a  week,  provided  a  similar  Indult  for  another  day  has  not 
been  obtained. 

5.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  priest  need  be  only  a  member  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  a 
director.  A  priest  becomes  a  member  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety by  having  his  name  inscribed  in  the  Holy  Name  Register 
of  any  church  or  chapel  where  the  Society  is  canonically  estab- 
lished.    No  special  prayers  are  prescribed  for  members. 

6.  Priests  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  can, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Ordinary,  impart  the  Apostolic  Bless- 
ing with  plenary  indulgence  whenever  they  preach  missions 
or  conduct  retreats.  These  indulgences  can  be  gained  by  the 
faithful  attending  these  missions  or  retreats  on  the  conditions 
of  approaching  the  Sacraments  and  being  present  at  half  the 
exercises. 

7.  Priests  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  can 
impart  the  Crozier  indulgences  to  beads. 

8.  Priests,  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  can  give 
the  Pope's  Blessing  to  beads,  rosaries,  crosses,  crucifixes,  small 
statues,  and  medals,  applying  to  them  the  indulgences  which 
the  Holy  Father  is  accustomed  to  apply. 

Comment. 

These  extraordinary  concessions  are  made  according  to  the 
general  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Church.  Bishops  of  the 
United  States  are  no  longer  able,  as  formerly,  to  communicate 
the  extraordinary  faculties  they  had  to  priests  to  bless  religious 
articles.  The  Church  is  most  generous,  however,  in  grant- 
ing such  privileges  and  faculties,  provided  priests  are  willing 
to  undertake  in  promoting  good  works  among  the  faithful 
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something  more  then  the  ordinary  duties  required  of  every 
Christian.  The  Church  is  always  solicitous  to  stimulate  piety. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Church  grants  special  favors, 
privileges  and  indulgences  to  priests  who  belong  to  confraterni- 
ties and  pious  societies  which  bring  the  faithful  to  the  Sacra- 
ments more  frequently  and  which  encourage  the  laity  and  give 
them  moral  support  through  example  for  the  devout  Christian 
life.  The  present  Holy  Father,  Benedict  XV,  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  fine  religious  character  and  spirit  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  in  the  United  States.  He  knows  how  it 
supplies  in  perfect  proportion  the  moral  courage  which  many 
men  seem  to  need  to  approach  regularly  the  Sacraments.  He 
knows  the  sacrifices  of  priests  in  hearing  the  extraordinary 
number  of  men's  confessions  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  Holy  Father  appreciates  the  apostolic  spirit  of 
the  American  priests  in  preaching  tridua,  retreats  and  missions 
to  Holy  Name  men.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  such  extraordinary  concessions  have  been  granted  to  the 
priests  of  the  United  States  who  are  interested  in  and  work 
for  the  extension  of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  The  grant  must 
be  all  the  more  appreciated  since  no  specified  faculties  or  privi- 
leges were  requested  in  the  petition,  but  rather  all  was  left  to 
the  munificence  of  His  Holiness.  No  one  could  be  more  familiar 
with  the  Holy  Name  Society  and  no  one  was  ever  more  anxious 
to  encourage  it  than  His  Excellency,  formerly  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegation,  Washington,  D.  C,  Monsignor  Cerretti,  Archbishop 
of  Corinth,  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Extraor- 
dinary Affairs,  through  whom  the  present  rescript  was  obtained. 


DEVOTIONS  OF  PARTIOULAR  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

May  I  use  some  of  the  valuable  space  of  the  Review  to  make 
an  observation  about  a  phase  of  th^  devotional  life  of  the 
Church  that  has  for  many  years  interested  me  in  a  very 
special  way  ? 

There  are  among  our  approved  devotions,  certain  ones  that 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  devotions  of  particular  religious  or- 
ders. It  is  understood,  for  instance,  that  membership  in  cer- 
tain  confraternities,  such  as  the   Sacred   Heart   League,   the 
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Holy  Name  Society,  the  Scapular  Society,  and  others,  is  ob- 
tained not  from  one's  local  bishop  or  parish  priest,  but  rather 
through  them,  though  not  necessarily  so,  from  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  etc.  Of  course,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  restrictions  that  are  placed  upon  the  erection 
of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  in  favor  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
Without  going  further  into  the  number  and  character  of  these 
devotions  that  are  limited  in  their  issuance  and  promulgation 
to  certain  religious  orders,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
such  restrictions  savor  of  the  copyright,  or  proprietary  privi- 
lege which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  literary  or  the  business 
world. 

The  writer  recalls  an  incident  in  this  connexion  which  oc- 
curred some  twenty-odd  years  ago  and  which  made  a  strange 
impression  on  him  at  the  time.  He  was  a  member  of  a  certain 
devotional  league  which  required  of  its  members  the  saying  of 
a  particular  prayer  each  day.  This  particular  prayer  was 
suddenly  reconstructed  in  part  and  the  members  so  notified. 
The  new  prayerful  offering  lacked  one  special  devotional  refer- 
ence which  was  proper  to  the  original.  The  writer  made  some 
inquiries  on  his  own  account  and  learned  informally  that  the 
original  prayer  had  to  be  changed  because  it  infringed  in 
some  way  upon  the  devotional  rights  or  privileges  of  another 
society  or  order.     Many  may  recall  the  incident. 

Now,  if  in  the  course  of  the  Church's  life  some  pious  souls 
have  felt  the  call  to  particular  religious  practices  (outside  of 
the  essentials)  which  have  meant  much  to  themselves  and 
which,  they  feel,  would  be  very  helpful  to  others,  why  should 
the  adoption  of  these  devotions  by  any  one  of  the  faithful  be 
contingent  upon  membership  in  a  particular  organization  with- 
in the  Catholic  Church?  One  would  imagine  that  member- 
ship in  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  only  prerequisite  for  shar- 
ing in  all  the  spiritual  advantages.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  last  thing  a  good,  pious,  generous  Christian  soul  would 
think  of,  or  those  who  represent  him  would  think  of,  would  be 
to  limit  the  good  a  devout  practice  has  done  him  or  them  to  a 
certain  number  who  submit  to  enrollment  or  initiation  in  a 
given  confraternity  or  society. 

Supposing  the  proper  dispositions  in  a  given  member  of  the 
Church,  is  he  not  a  fit  subject  for  any  and  all  pious  practices 
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and  the  benefits  that  accrue  therefrom,  without  the  further 
obligation  of  definite  alliance  with  some  particular  group  with- 
in the  Church? 

There  is  an  honored  tradition  and  practice  in  the  medical 
profession  which  requires  every  member  of  the  profession 
who  may  discover  any  medicine  or  method  that  lessens  human 
suffering  or  prolongs  human  life,  to  place  whatever  has  been 
discovered  at  the  disposal  of  the  whole  medical  profession,  and 
through  them  at  the  disposal  of  all  mankind.  There  is  some- 
thing very  noble,  very  generous  about  this  splendid  practice 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  it  does  seem  that  those  upon 
whom  the  Lord  has  bestowed  the  very  particular  favor  of 
knowing  some  very  effective  method  of  gaining  spiritual  com- 
fort and  of  following  better  the  laws  of  God,  whether  they  be 
members  of  religious  orders  or  just  pious  individuals,  should 
generously  disclose  this  method  or  practice  to  the  faithful  and 
let  them  reap  the  joy  and  advantage  of  it  to  the  very  limit  of 
their  soul's  capacity  without  stint  and  without  enrollment,  ex- 
cept among  the  loyal  followers  of  our  Divine  Lord,  within 
the  Church. 

In  this  whole  matter,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
right  of  the  Church  herself  to  guide  the  faithful  after  such 
manner  as  she  may,  in  her  wisdom,  decide ;  but  why  curtail  the 
joy  and  blessing  of  a  pious  practice  and  limit  its  spread  by 
anything  less  than  a  prescription  of  the  Universal  Church  ? 

Amicus  devotionum. 

Comment.  In  speaking  of  approved  devotions  in  the  Church 
as  the  devotions  of  particular  orders  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  distinction  which  the  popular  concepjtion  does 
not  always  indicate.  Whilst  the  devotions  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  and  authorized  by  adoption  into  the  litu<rgy  are  the 
common  property  of  all  the  faithful,  the  spirit  that  kindles  and 
propagates  the  different  devotions  largely  depends  upon  the 
separate  sources  within  the  Church  from  which  these  devotions 
originate.  Whilst  they  irrigate,  so  to  speak,  the  entire  Church, 
and  flow  into  and  mingle  with  its  currents  from  other  sources, 
their  distinctly  stimulating  and  animating  quality,  in  the  de- 
votional life  of  the  Church,  is  due  to  local  or  individual  energy 
in  which  they  have  had  their  beginning.    They  are  like  mineral 
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springs,  benefiting  all,  but  they  are  not  the  common  streams. 
Moreover  the  different  devotions  are  typical  expressions  of 
the  spirit  and  mission  attaching  to  particular  religious  insti- 
tutes in  the  Church.  It  belongs  to  such  institutes  to  keep  them 
alive,  to  safeguard  them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  becoming 
mechanical.  Just  as  the  Church  by  her  formal  approbation 
commissions  special  orders  to  propagate  certain  works  of 
charity,  so  she  permits  them  to  control  the  practices  and  the 
spiritual  treasures  connected  with  or  arising  from  these.  There 
is  at  times  danger  of  several  controlling  bodies  entangling  their 
guiding  lines,  and  causing  confusion  and  disorder.  Probably 
the  instance  to  which  our  Reverend  correspondent  alludes  is 
that  of  the  Living  Rosary — a  method  equally  adopted  to  foster 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  also  to  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
No  harm  could  come  from  both  practices,  but  since  the  Con- 
fraternities or  individuals  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  either  one 
or  the  other,  might  easily  misunderstand  the  value  of  the 
indulgenced  treasures  attached  to  each  in  turn,  it  seemed 
prudent  not  to  have  them  duplicated.  It  is  the  supervision  of 
the  Church  which  prevents  confusion  in  such  mattfers.  For 
the  rest,  the  apparent  control  and  direction  of  a  devotion  by 
any  particular  order  does  not  imply  any  separatist  spirit,  any 
more  than  the  divisions  of  a  united  army,  into  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  with  their  different  companies,  uniforms, 
ensigns,  and  rights  of  control,  indicate  separate  aims  in  the 
defence  of  patriotic  interests. 


OLERIOAL  AID  FUNDS  AND  800IETIES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  i^ad  with  great  interest  the  exhaustive  article  by  Father 
Conroy  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review.  Summarized,  his 
article  might  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  He  finds,  upon  investigation,  an  unsatisfactory  and  chaotic 
condition  in  general  pertaining  to  diocesan  Clerical  Relief 
Societies. 

2.  He  goes  on  to  prove  the  necessity  of  these  societies. 

3.  He  has  not  found  (excepting  some  of  the  diocesan  relief 
societies)  an  insurance  company  which  issues  a  policy  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  priest;  since,  either  the  terms  of  policy  do 
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not  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  priest,  or  the  premium 
is  too  high. 

4.  He  gives  us  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Diocesan  Relief  Society,  and  a  description  of  its  modus 
operandi. 

With  the  exception  of  number  three,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
article,  and  have  heard  many  favorable  comments  on  it  from 
brother  priests. 

I  except  number  three  for  this  reason.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  I  personally  organized  the  Clergy  Casualty  Company  of 
America.  Like  Father  Conroy  and  a  host  of  other  priests,  I 
had  tried  many  a  year  to  find  a  company  exactly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  priest.  Then,  after  studying  the  insurance  busi- 
ness from  an  opportune  vantage  point  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  launched  forth.  I  readily  found  the  material  to  form  a 
company  and  we  complied  with  all  the  legal  requirements  of 
the  State,  which,  by  the  way,  entailed  much  work.  We  are 
incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and 
receive  our  insurance  permit  annually  after  the  satisfactory 
examination  of  our  books.  Thus  we  are  under  State  control, 
a  feature  which  adds  safety  and  permanence  to  our  Company. 
We  now  issue  a  policy,  a  synopsis  of  which  might  be  given 
as  follows. 

$2500.00  for  accidental  death. 

$1000.00  for  loss  of  both  eyes  or  both  hands,  and  correspond- 
ing amounts  for  loss  of  one  eye,  hand,  or  limb. 
$25.00  per  week  for  52  weeks  for  total  disability  through 

sickness  or  accident. 
$10.00  per  week  for  partial  disability. 
$25.00  per  month  for  life  for  permanent  disability. 
$20.00  per  month  for  life  after  age  70,  as  an  old-age  dis- 
ability pension. 

The  cost  for  these  benefits  is  an  annual  payment  of  $2  for 
membership  fee  and  $24.00  dues.  Membership  is  restricted 
to  theological  students  and  members  of  the  clergy.  No  medi- 
cal examination  is  required,  but  a  plain  statement  on  the  appli- 
cation blank  that  the  applicant  is  in  normal  good  health. 
Persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  65 — and  in  exceptional 
cases  over  65 — are  accepted.     The  Company  has  had  marvel- 
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ous  success  from  the  beginning,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
have  members  in  every  state  in  the  Union  except  one,  also  in 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Alaska,  and  Bermuda. 

Some  may  think  that  the  permanent  disability  clause  which 
allows  $25.00  per  month,  and  the  old-age  pension  of  $20.00 
per  month,  are  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  priest.  To  this 
I  answer,  that  as  a  feneral  rule  even  in  these  cases  the  priest 
is  physically  capable  of  saying  Mass,  and  that  with  our  pension 
and  his  stipends  he  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  with- 
out depending  on  charity. 

In  connexion  with  this  line  of  thought,  I  wish  to  venture  the 
opinion,  purely  personal  however,  that  the  priest  has  the  right 
ex  justitia  to  take  the  sum  for  his  disa:bility  insurance  from  the 
parish  funds.  Especially  is  this  so  where  no  diocesan  fund 
exists,  or  where  it  is  not  dependable.  I  may  stand  alone  in 
this  opinion,  but  would  like  to  "  be  shown  ". 

A  number  of  the  bishops  of  the  country  have  already  incor- 
porated all  the  priests  of  their  diocese  in  this  organization, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  worry  for  providing  personally 
for  sick  or  disabled  priests.  Moreover,  in  this  manner  a  priest 
feels  secure,  knows  that  he  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  Company 
for  his  weekly  check,  if  he  be  disabled,  even  though  he  person- 
ally may  not  need  the  money.  He  is  thus  saved  the  humiliation 
of  dependence  on  mere  charity  which  is  repugnant  to  the  ordin- 
ary sense. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  five  priests,  a  physician,  an 
attorney,  a  banker,  and  a  capitalist.  Our  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  has  given  his  hearty  approval  and  cooperation, 
and  is  Honorary  President  of  the  Company. 

Any  further  information  any  brother  priest  may  want  can 
be  had  by  corresponding  with  the  founder  and  Secretary  of 
the  Company. 

(Very  Rev.)  Julius  J.  Hettwer. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 


BEQUESTS  POB  MASSES  IN  OALIFOBNIA  LAW  OOUSTS. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  in  the  June  number,  on  "  The 
Validity  of  Bequests  for  Masses  ",  quoting  "  In  re  Lennon, 
152   Cal.  327",  is  under  a  misapprehension.     Let  me  quote 
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the  syllabus  of  that  case:  *'  In  this  state  (California)  a  bequest 
to  a  bishop  of  a  church  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in 
the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's  soul 
is  not  prohibited  by  statute,  is  not  in  its  nature  for  a  super- 
stitious use,  and  is  not  for  a  charitable  use  within  the  inhibition 
of  section  13 13  of  the  Civil  Code,  and  is  valid  although  the 
amount  should  exceed  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  testator's 
estate." 

Section  13 13  of  the  California  Civil  Code  disposes  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  bequeathed  to  any  charitable  society  or  corpor- 
ation, or  in  trust  for  charitable  uses,  except  the  will  be  duly 
executed  thirty  days  before  the  testator's  death,  and  provided 
that  such  bequests  in  toto  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
estate.  "  In  re  Lennon  "  takes  bequests  for  Masses  out  of 
section  13 13  and  therefore  makes  it  legal  to  devise  even  the 
whole  of  the  estate  for  Masses :  they  are  considered  simply  as 
personal  bequests  for  a  legal  purpose  subject  to  no  statutory 
limitations. 

Possibly  a  bequest  for  Masses  tout  courts  without  mention 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  duty  falls  of  saying  the  Masses  or 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  Masses  be  said,  might  be  illegal  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  "  In  re  Lennon  "  does  not  cover  this  point,  as  in 
that  instance  the  money  was  left  to  the  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  case.  Generally  speak- 
ing, a  testator  will  indicate  the  priest  or  bishop  who  is  to  at- 
tend to  the  saying  of  the  Masses. 

However,  "  In  re  Lennon  "  has  been  superseded  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  jurisdiction  by  a  very  recent  decision :  Estate  of 
Hamilton  59  Cal.  Dec.  29  (Dec.  29,  1919).  Here  the  old 
doctrine  that  bequests  for  Masses  to  certain  individual  priests 
are  not  within  Section  1313,  but  mere  gifts  for  a  legal  purpose, 
has  been  upheld ;  though  a  distinction  has  been  introduced  when 
a  bequest  is  made  to  a  bishop  with  the  request  that  Masses  be 
said  according  to  the  intention  of  the  testator  in  certain  speci- 
fied churches.  The  Court,  in  a  long  reasoned  opinion,  tries  to 
show  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  personal  bequest  because 
it  is  assumed  that  the  bishop  himself  will  not  say  the  Masses, 
but  is  supposed  to  see  to  it  that  the  Masses  are  said  in  those 
specified  churches.  The  Court  argues  that  what  the  testator 
did  was  to  create  a  precatory  trust  with  the  bishop  as  trustee 
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and  with  the  duty  of  disposing  of  the  money  according  to  the 
testator's  wishes  (namely,  for  Masses  in  the  churches  named 
by  him).  Now,  if  a  trust  is  thus  created  and  it  is  a  private 
trust,  the  bequest  would  be  invalid,  as  there  is  no  living  bene- 
ficiary. This  point  is  not  decided,  however,  because  the  Court 
hastens  to  state  that  bequests  for  Masses  are  to  be  considered  as 
charitable  trusts,  "  according  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
authority." 

Here  the  Court,  without  directly  overruling  "In  re  Lennon  ", 
takes  a  different  stand:  in  that  case  it  was  decided  that  be- 
quests for  Masses  are  not  charitable  trusts,  but  the  Court  now 
holds  that  the  evidence  furnished  in  "  Estate  of  Hamilton  " 
(by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles),  bearing 
as  it  does  on  a  matter  of  fact — whether  the  Mass  has  a  public 
purpose  or  not — leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  trust  for  Masses 
is  for  a  charitable  use :  meaning  a  public  benefit. 

No  such  testimony — on  the  public  character  of  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  Masses — was  offered  "  In  re  Lennon  ".  But  now  the 
Court  gathers  from  the  testimony  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  that  "  the  Mass  is  an  act  of  worship 
.  .  .  which  spiritually  benefits  all  who  participate  in  it  and 
all  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of- 
fered by  it,  that  is,  the  faithful  of  the  Church  ". 

This  does  not  wholly  exhaust  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the 
Mass  as,  according  to  Catholic  theology,  even  heretics  and 
infidels  participate  in  it,  in  some  manner;  and  evidently  the 
testimony  of  the  Chancellor  is  quoted  in  the  opinion  as  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Court.  The  Court 
decides,  therefore,  that  "  a  bequest  of  the  residue  of  an  estate 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  with  the  request  that  Masses 
be  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  testator  and  the  souls 
of  certain  named  relatives  of  the  testator  in  certain  named 
churches  is  a  bequest  in  trust  for  the  saying  of  Masses,  and  not 
a  bequest  to  the  Archbishop  individually,  since  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  Masses  would  be  offered  by  the  priests  of  the 
respective  Churches,  and  not  by  the  Archbishop  personally." 

This  being  the  case,  the  bequest  in  "  Estate  of  Hamilton  " 
is  within  Section  1 3 1 3  of  the  Cal.  Civil  Code,  and  to  cover  it 
goes  only  the  residue  of  a  third  of  the  estate  after  other  clearly 
indicated  charitable  devises  have  been  taken  care  of. 
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The  opinion  in  "  Estate  of  Hamilton  "  is  very  deferential 
to  the  Catholic  Church  and  clergy  and,  upon  the  whole,  fair 
enough  from  a  legal  standpoint ;  it  has  been  severely  criticized, 
however,  as  introducing  a  rather  unsatisfactory  distinction  be- 
tween bequests  to  individual  clergymen  for  the  saying  of 
Masses  and  bequests  to  clergymen  for  Masses  which  they  pos- 
sibly might  not  say  but  which  they  are  bound  anyway  to  have 
said.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  testator  does  not  expect  that  a 
priest,  even  when  individually  mentioned  as  a  legatee  of  money 
for  Masses,  will  say  all  of  them  himself:  nor  is  he  bound  in 
conscience  to  do  so.     He  is  always  practically  a  trustee. 

There  are  reasons,  then,  to  criticize  the  distinction  in  ''  Estate 
of  Hamilton  ".  The  Court  apparently  was  trying  to  conciliate 
respect  for  the  religious  convictions,  and  the  dispositive  in- 
tention, of  the  testator  with  a  consideration  of  public  policy — 
from  a  merely  lay  standpoint — that  not  an  excessive  part  of 
the  estate  be  distracted  from  the  heir — and  from  the  inheritance 
tax.  In  practice,  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  under- 
stood, there  is  no  difficulty  in  California  for  a  testator  to 
leave  all  the  money  he  wants  for  Masses. 

Albert  R.  Bandini. 

Stockton,  California. 


TRANSFEERIUG  THE  "  MISSA  PRO  POPULO". 

Qu.  According  to  the  decree  of  Urban  VHI,  13  September,  1642, 
parish  priests  are  obliged  to  read  Mass  on  twenty-eight  suppressed 
feast  days  during  the  year. 

Since  there  is  a  dispute  in  some  dioceses  (I  understand  the  law  is 
not  observed  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago)  may  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  If  the  parish  priest  is  away  from  home,  does  the  obligation  fall 
upon  the  locum  tenens? 

2.  If  the  pastor  has  been  neglectful  or  forgetful  in  this  respect,  is 
he  still  obliged  to  discharge  the  Masses  omitted  in  the  past? 

3.  Can  he  accept  one  stipend  on  a  Sunday  when  binating  and  cele- 
brate the  principal  Mass  for  his  flock? 

4.  Can  the  pastor  accept  a  larger  stipend  on  suppressed  days  or 
Sundays  and  commission  another  to  say  the  Mass  "  pro  populo  "  in 
his  stead? 
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5.  In  commissioning  priests  in  Europe  to  satisfy  intentions  "  pro 
populo  ",  will  the  European  offering  or  stipend  suffice? 

Delinquens. 

Resp.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  who  are  parish  priests 
in  the  United  States  (already  fully  discussed  in  these  pages), 
and  assuming  the  duty  of  recognized  parish  priests  to  celebrate 
the  "  Missa  pro  populo  "  on  the  days  specified  by  the  decree 
of  Urban  VIII,  we  answer: 

1.  If  the  parish  priest  is  away  from  home,  he  still  is  under 
the  obligatiQn  as  responsible  pastor,  in  whom  the  title  of 
"  parochus  "  is  vested,  to  apply  his  Mass  for  his  flock.  Hence 
he  may  celebrate  with  this  intention  wherever  he  is.  But  he 
may  for  any  reasonable  cause  transfer  the  obligation  to  the 
locum  tenens.  A  mutual  understanding  must  be  had  to  that 
eff'ect  and  the  stipend  may  be  included  in  the  total  compensation 
of  the  acting  pastor.  "  Si  ipsi  (parochi)  absint  a  paroecia 
debent  celebrare  vel  per  se  ubi  degunt,  vel  per  sacerdotem  qui 
eorum  vicem  gerit  in  paroecia."  ^ 

2.  The  omission  to  say  the  Mass  "  pro  populo  ",  from  the 
time  that  its  obligation  had  been  legitimately  and  definitely 
recognized,  creates  a  debt  similar  to  that  which  arises  from 
a  stipend  receivdd  for  Masses  not  yet  said.  The  duty  (clearly 
established)  binds  sub  gravi  to  say  the  Masses,  or  to  make 
equivalent  restitution  of  stipends  for  the  Masses  to  be  said 
by  some  other  priest. 

3.  The  parochial  Mass  "  pro  populo  "  is  regarded  as  a  Mass 
for  which  the  pastoral  income  furnishes  a  just  equivalent  in 
stipend.  Hence  the  priest  who  says  it  may  not  accept  a  second 
stipend  when  he  binates. 

4.  Ordinarily  the  pastor  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  a  larger 
offering  while  commissioning  another  priest  to  say  the  Mass 
"  pro  populo  "  for  the  regular  stipend,  since  the  obligation  is 
a  personal  one  or,  as  canonists  hold,  transferable  only  in  kind 
"  si  legitime  impeditus  fuerit  parochus  ".  The  "  legitime  "  in 
this  case  may  however  be  interpreted  by  the  diocesan  superior 
in  a  way  which  admits  of  an  increased  stipend  in  favor  of  the 
pastor  for  reasons  external  to  the  act  of  celebrating  Mass,  such 
as  incidental  expense  for  travel,  sustenance,  etc. 

1  Summ.  Theolog.  Moral.,  Sebastian!,  398,  B. 
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5.  A  stipend  received  for  a  definite  Mass  intention,  such  as 
the  Mass  "  pro  populo  ",  must  be  transferred  *'  ex  integro  et 
in  sua  specie  ",  together  with  the  intention  itself.  Hence  the 
"  taxa  dioecesana "  where  the  pastor  exercises  his  office  as 
parish  priest,  defines  the  amount  of  the  stipend  for  the  Mass 
"  pro  populo  "  wherever  it  is  said. 


OBLIGATION  AEISIUG  FBOM  BEQUEST  POE  MASSES. 

Qu.  F.  X.  dies  and  leaves  five  hundred  dollars  to  a  certain  priest, 
his  intimate  friend,  with  the  request  to  have  Masses  said  for  the  re- 
pose of  his  soul. 

At  Christmas  in  past  years  the  priest  regularly  received  twenty-five 
dollars  from  his  friend,  with  the  request  to  say  two  Masses  for  the 
intention  of  his  benefactor.  On  one  occasion  the  latter,  speaking 
about  his  habit  of  giving  money  to  the  priest,  said:  "When  I  do 
so,  I  always  make  my  donation  conditional.  I  ask  for  a  Mass  or 
two  simply  because  I  do  not  want  a  priest  to  feel  like  being  a 
beggar  or  under  compliment  to  me  for  offering  him  money  as  a 
present." 

The  part  of  the  will  containing  the  bequest  for  Masses  reads  as 
follows :  "  Fourth. — I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  rector  of  St. 
Ann's  church  at  .  .  .  the  siun  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  to  the 
Rev.  F.  X.  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  It  would  most  accord 
with  my  wishes  if  the  two  last  mentioned  legatees  would  read  or 
cause  to  be  read  Masses  for  the  repose  of  my  soul,  although  this  ex- 
pression of  my  wish  is  not  to  be  construed  as  in  any  manner  preju- 
dicing the  said  legacies  or  making  them  conditional  or  dependent  on 
a  compliance  with  such  wish.  The  above  legacies  to  the  last  men- 
tioned legatees  are  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  lawyer  who  drew  up  the  will  states  that  the  number  of 
Masses  to  be  said  may  not  be  determined  by  the  wording  of  para- 
graph fourth,  as  such  wording  was  necessary  for  certain  legal  reasons 
concerning  the  will  itself. 

The  priest  has  accepted  the  legacy  and  now  wants  to  know  how 
many  Masses  he  has  to  say  to  fulfil  his  obligation.  Perhaps  the 
question  is:  How  many  Masses  must  be  said?  J.  C.  C. 

Resp.  The  nature  and  extent  of  an  obligation  arising  from 
a  testamentary  bequest  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  the 
authenticated  will  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  the  known  intention 
of  the  testator.  In  the  present  case  the  language  of  the  will 
clearly  manifests  a  wish  to  have  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of 
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the  soul  of  the  testator.  To  secure  the  fulfillment  of  this  wish 
a  fixed  sum  is  bequeathed  without  determining  the  amount  of 
stipend  to  be  allotted  for  each  Mass.  The  number  of  Masses 
in  a  bequest,  when  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  will,  must  under 
Canon  Law  be  determined  by  the  local  or  diocesan  custom  of 
manual  stipends. 

Whilst  the  terms  of  the  will  unequivocally  indicate  the  testa- 
tor's wish  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  the  additional 
clause  indicates  that  the  payment  of  the  legacy  is  not  made 
dependent  on  the  fulfillment  of  this  wish. 

The  purpose  of  the  additional  clause  is,  as  stated  by  the 
lawyer,  wholly  distinct  from  the  bequest  itself.  It  was 
"  necessary  for  certain  legal  reasons  "  ;  probably  to  prevent  the 
instrument  from  being  construed  as  a  charity  bequest,  thereby 
making  it  void  in  case  the  testator  died  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  from  the  witnessing  of  the  will.  But  it  also  bears 
the  interpretation  that,  if  circumstances  should  prevent  the 
saying  of  the  Masses,  the  beneficiaries  would  not  be  held  as 
bound  in  conscience  to  restitution.  Neither  of  these  two  in- 
terpretations affects  the  obligation  as  it  stands,  binding  the 
legatee  in  charity,  if  not  in  justice  also,  to  fulfill  the  testator's 
wishes.  The  phrase  "  read  or  cause  to  be  read  Masses  for  the 
re|X)se  of  my  soul  "  contains  the  assumption  that  the  request 
will  be  complied  with  under  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary 
trust  of  friendship. 

It  remains  to  determine  whether  the  habit  of  charity  toward 
the  priests  whom  the  testator  mentions  in  the  will,  admits  of 
the  interpretation  that  the  testator  intended  to  enlarge  the 
ordinary  stipend  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  in 
accordance  with  his  well  known  generosity  during  life.  We 
think  not. 

The  benefactor,  while  living,  whenever  he  gave  money  to 
his  friend  the  priest,  clothed  his  gift  by  the  urbanity  of  re- 
questing a  Mass  or  two.  He  distinctly  meant  to  offer  a  present, 
merely  accompanying  the  gift  by  saying,  "  Pray  for  me." 
But  now,  in  view  of  his  death  he  reverses  the  action.  He  asks 
for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He  realizes  a  definite 
need,  and  provides  against  it  by  the  request  for  Masses.  In 
doing  so  he  appeals  to  friends  who,  he  trusts,  will  carry  out 
his  wish.     And,  lest  the  law  should  intervene  to  frustrate  his 
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intention,  he  adds  a  clause  which  at  the  same  time  assures  his 
friends  that  if  there  should  arise  any  obstacle  preventing 
them  from  fulfilling  his  desire  he  should  not  hold  them  bound. 
The  terms  of  the  will  must  then  be  taken  as  a  friendly  trust, 
by  which  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  set  aside  for 
Masses  to  be  said  for  the  deceased — under  conditions  that  make 
it  ordinarily  possible  to  fulfill  the  wish. 


MAEYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEES.     XVI. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

//  January^  1920. 

Here  distance  is  a  big  obstacle  to  effective  management.  In 
the  eastern  section,  which  I  have  described  in  former  letters, 
the  villages  are  within  a  few  hours'  walk.  Here  days  must  be 
spent  and  the  work  of  our  one  catechist  is  immense.  Yet  he 
knows  his  men  by  name,  scattered  though  they  are  in  twenty 
villages.  I  never  realized  his  work  before;  indeed  I  just  found 
out  that  he  must  pay  $1  for  boat  passage  each  time  he  comes 
for  his  $6  per  month  salary.  It  doesn't  stop  his  zeal,  however; 
he  made  three  extra  trips  to  receive  Communion. 

On  the  way  we  rested  for  a  moment  at  a  wayside  inn.  Even 
the  Yeungkong  establishments  are  editions  de  luxe  by  com- 
parison. The  young  owner  squatting  on  his  haunches  is  a 
catechumen,  and  he  gallantly  offered  me  a  share  of  the  lone 
pig's  foot  he  had  for  sale.  No  fruit,  rice-cakes,  or  even  tea, 
would  accompany  the  pig's  foot  on  its  last  corporal  work  of 
mercy,  which  speaks  more  the  poverty  of  the  passers-by  than 
of  the  shopkeeper. 

In  five  hours'  walk  we  passed  very  few  travelers,  much  less 
houses.  Luckily  the  pine  trees  relieved  the  scene  and  made  a 
park  out  of  desolation. 

Our  destination  for  the  night  was  a  pagan  village,  Tintai- 
kwong.  Not  a  soul  of  the  thirty  cousins  that  make  up  the  vil- 
lage has  been  made  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  but,  please  God ! 
that  will  soon  be  changed.  The  head  of  the  family,  seventy- 
five  years  old,  remembered  the  good  advice  of  younger  days 
when  he  had  been  studying  for  Baptism  and  a  providential 
meeting  with  our  catechist  decided  him.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  entire  tribe  follows  the  chief,  or  will  as  soon  as 
each  knows  the  Catechism  and  has  a  year's  probation. 
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My  aim  in  stopping  was  to  greet  the  old  man  and  choose 
one  of  the  rooms  for  a  chapel.  They  will  clean  it  out  (quite  a 
job  in  China)  and  hang  up  the  holy  picture  which  we  gave 
them.  That  is  about  all  we  can  do  at  present ;  but  I  hope  in  a 
few  months  to  release  the  catechists  to  go  and  spend  six  months 
and  teach  them  the  daily  life  of  Catholic  China. 

They  were  evidently  embarrassed  for  a  room  in  which  to  put 
me  up  for  the  night,  and  finally  they  offered  me  a  separate  bed 
in  one  corner  while  four  others  occupied  the  remainder. 

I  lay  on  the  pillowless,  unmattressed  boards  and  had  to 
chuckle  at  the  allurements  which  farm  life  never  has.  In 
China  the  exodus  to  the  city  has  not  been  great,  for  the  Chinese 
are  physically  superior  to  us  as  far  as  bearing  hardships  goes 
and  the  farm  gives  them  two  square  meals  a  day,  which  the 
Chinese  cities  cannot  yet  offer. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  slept  two  boys  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Their  feet  were  blue  with  the  cold,  but  the  warm 
foot-bath  every  laborer  takes  on  retiring  restores  circulation 
and  with  vacant  minds  they  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  room 
was  cold  and  draughty  and  would  make  an  American  talk  with 
a  Yankee  nasal  twang  for  a  week ;  but  the  day's  exercise  seems 
to  drive  the  cold  out  of  the  Chinese  system  and  they  catch  a  new 
one  each  night  with  the  assurance  of  getting  rid  of  it  during  the 
day.  The  boys  were  ui>^  at  five  at  the  call  of  some  roosters  in 
the  next  room,  though  I  really  can't  tell  how  they  distinguish 
the  five-o'clock  crow  from  the  continuous  attempts  of  the  young 
roosters  throughout  the  night.  With  a  jump  they  were  out  of 
bed.  As  they  wear  their  street  clothes  to  bed  (they  look  like 
pajamas  anyway,  which  may  mislead  them),  a  moment  later 
found  them  fumbling  with  a  bucket  of  water.  They  did  not 
stop  at  the  waterline  on  the  average  youngster's  neck,  but  were 
generous  in  splashing  it  about.  It's  a  pity  they  are  not  Catho- 
lics, to  offer  it  up  as  a  penance  for  the  Poor  Souls. 

Without  disturbing  their  elder  brothers  they  carefully 
opened  the  huge  doors  of  the  village  compound  and  drove  out 
the  cattle  and  hens.  They  take  the  cows  to  the  fields  and  only 
at  nine  o'clock  return  for  breakfast.  Shades  of  the  American 
farmer,  with  his  regular  hours  and  two  dollars  per  day! — or 
is  it  five  by  now? 
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I  leisurely  rose  at  six,  said  my  entire  Office,  and  only  then 
discovered  there  was  no  suitable  place  to  say  Mass.  As  a  last 
resort  I  turned  to  use  the  solitary  table  in  the  bedroom,  but 
found  it  loaded  with  hot  eatables.  The  like  will  not  happen 
again,  however,  as  we  shall  have  a  room  specially  for  a  chapel 
henceforth.     At  present  it  contains  a  pig  and  a  ton  of  rice. 

This  village  is  new.  ,  Two  brothers  left  Yeungkong  fifty 
years  ago  and  built  a  home  here.  Their  sons  added  other 
rooms,  all  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square  with  no  windows  to 
invite  thieves.  Of  the  thirty  men  and  perhaps  thirty  young- 
sters, not  one  has  been  to  school,  hence  we  shall  have  to  import 
a  catechist  to  teach  them.  But  they  are  well  situated  to  become 
fervent  Catholics.  With  a  chapel  near  the  main  doorway  and 
evening  prayers  in  common,  the  boys  ought  to  be  models,  for 
they  are  green  of  the  green  and  said  they  were  never  to 
Cheklung,  the  big  city  of  the  neighborhood.  They  were  a  bit 
timid  with  me,  the  men,  and  more  so  the  women.  The  em- 
barrassing "  kow-tow  "  they  must  go  through  would  intimidate 
anyone.  The  priests  have  tried  to  stop  it,  but  the  Christians 
think  it  due  our  exalted  rank. 

At  nine  we  walked  south  four  miles  to  Sanhue,  a  small  mar- 
ket of  one  hundred  shops  that  seem  to  do  a  thriving  business  in 
times  of  peace.  We  measured  the  main  street  and  deposited 
our  bedding  in  the  town  school.  There  seems  to  be  a  common 
sleeping  room  here  also,  without  any  door,  but  I'm  getting  so 
used  to  it  I  simply  kick  off  my  shoes  and  pull  the  blanket  over 
me  without  remembering  I'm  not  at  home.  Three  men  and  a 
rooster  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  discovered  the  bird 
at  two,  when  he  commenced  crowing  under  my  bed.  At  three 
and  four  he  repeated  the  performance  until  in  desperation  I 
shied  a  stick  at  him.  My  bed  was  beside  a  life-sized  image  of 
Confucius  and  the  joss  sticks  burned  all  night. 

We  have  a  chapel  here  outside  the  gates  of  the  market,  but 
as  it  is  unfurnished  we  could  not  sleep  or  eat  there.  I  was 
taken  with  the  chapel,  and  my  estimation  of  Fr.  Gauthier  rises 
whenever  I  reflect  how  well  he  placed  the  four  in  my  district. 
The  Sanhue  one  is  a  park  three  minutes  "  fuori  le  mura  ".  An 
acre  of  the  park  belongs  to  the  Mission,  for  which  the  sum  of 
$io  was  paid  in  days  of  old.  The  park  is  really  a  grove  of 
dignified,  elderly  li  chee  trees  that  rival  the  sacred  banyans 
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for  beauty  and  compass  of  shade  without  the  snake-like  pro- 
truding roots  of  the  pagoda  tree.  It  is  on  higher  ground  than 
the  houses  of  the  market  and  the  air  is  drier  than  at  Yeungkong. 

The  chapel  here  has  two  extra  rooms  on  the  sides,  evidently 
for  the  priest,  though  hardly  habitable.  The  building  is  in 
good  repair;  $10  will  whitewash  the  walls  and  patch  a  few 
cracks,  but  there  is  no  furniture.  A  priest  could  live  here  for 
a  month  at  a  stretch,  using  Sanhue  as  his  base  of  operations 
in  visiting  the  dozen  stations  in  the  neighborhood.  Later  it 
could  easily  be  made  a  permanent  dwelling  by  the  erection 
of  another  story.  $500  would  cover  the  expense.  There  is  no 
glass  on  the  windows ;  indeed  it  would  have  to  be  carried  over- 
land a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  Yeungkong. 

The  park  was  so  inviting  that  I  almost  regretted  I  had  al- 
ready read  my  Breviary,  and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down 
to  show  off  my  pace  to  the  crowd.  There  are  ridiculous  mo- 
ments for  a  bashful  young  priest  in  China — when  he  wants  to 
stop  and  look  at  anything,  or  worse,  if  he  strolls  about.  So 
long  as  he  keeps  on  going  the  crowd  of  youngsters  stays  at  a 
respectful  distance,  but  when  the  missioner  tries  to  make  a  little 
path  by  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  open,  at  first  the  mob 
scrambles  in  confusion  as  he  turns  around.  Later  in  despair 
of  understanding,  the  youngsters  squat  on  the  road  and  form 
a  lane  through  which  he  tries  to  walk  unconcerned.  We  were 
often  warned  in  Conferences  at  the  seminary  that  the  priest  is 
a  marked  man  through  life,  the  cynosure  of  the  world,  but  it 
needs  a  stay  in  a  small  village  in  the  East  to  bring  the  fact  un- 
comfortably home. 

We  couldn't  leave  the  schoolhouse  in  the  morning  to  say 
Mass  until  the  gates  of  the  Market  were  opened,  at  seven. 
There  were  about  thirty  at  Mass,  half  of  whom  are  baptized. 
The  villages  nearby  had  not  been  advised  of  my  coming,  as  this 
was  but  a  rapid  "  extra-canonical  "  trip.  There  were  two 
Communions  and  the  Baptism  of  a  biby  boy.  On  the  way  back 
to  breakfast  we  visited  the  shacks  of  Christians,  made  of 
thatched  straw.  Their  houses  were  destroyed  by  the  robbers 
and  they  have  neither  money  nor  inclination  to  rebuild  them. 
There  are  a  dozen  boys  here  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  not  yet 
baptized.  Our  hundred  Catholics  at  Sanhue  were  wiped  out, 
but  it  seems  easy  at  present  to  make  converts.     We  need  here 
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a  schoolmaster  and  a  woman  catechist;  the  latter  perhaps  is  un- 
attainable, as  the  distance  and  dangers  are  great.  One  woman 
here,  though  ignorant  enough,  would  do;  she  has  lived  in  the 
Kochow  district  and  has  had  somewhat  of  a  Catholic  life.  The 
school  would  have  to  be  inside  the  gates  of  the  market,  for  the 
chapel  ground  is  too  dangerous  for  children.  There  should 
be  another  at  Santong,  three  miles  away,  where  we  have  a 
growing  group  soon  to  be  baptized.  The  catechist  has  con- 
centrated his  efforts  on  them. 

As  we  were  returning  from  Mass,  we  heard  a  few  shots  fired. 
The  soldiers  ran  into  a  small  group  of  robbers  and  captured 
one.  From  the  smile  that  swept  the  town  I  judge  they  do  not 
catch  a  thief  everyday.     He  will  be  shot  soon. 

We  left  Sanhue  at  lo  o'clock  and  a  quick  ten  miles,  care- 
fully guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  voluntarily  offered,  one  of 
them  a  Catholic,  brought  up  to  Yiyong.  On  the  way  we  passed 
posses  of  soldiers  who  were  skirmishing  through  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  hope,  or  fear,  of  meeting  the  band  of  robbers. 
We  could  not  stop  at  Macho,  where  there  are  a  dozen  Catho- 
lics.    Some  of  them  had  come  to  Sanhue  for  Mass. 

At  Litong,  a  market  that  rivals  Yeungkong  city  in  accom- 
modations, we  were  handled  literally  with  gloves  on.  The 
elite  wore  fingerless  gloves,  like  Grandma  used  to — or  perhaps 
I  had  better  say  Great-grandmother,  for  few  of  the  matrons  of 
to-day  wear  such  practical  handgear.  A  crowd  in  gala  attire, 
with  the  long  skirts  of  the  student  class  a  plenty,  met  us  and 
brought  us  to  the  principal  building — a  huge  pawnshop  that 
cost  $40,000  to  build  years  ago.  This  is  not  the  discredited 
business  of  America,  as  it  has  made  many  of  the  reputed 
"  millionaires  "  hereabouts. 

I  had  a  private  cell  in  the  pawnshop,  well  appointed — per- 
haps the  only  decent  room  I  have  ever  been  offered.  It  was 
clean  and  had  hot  water  for  a  real  wash. 

The  town  is  prosperous,  because  well-guarded.  Fr.  Gauthier 
in  his  notes  says  there  should  be  a  chapel  here.  We  have  no 
catechist  here,  though  there  are  fifty  catechumens  trying  to 
learn  by  themselves. 

At  Yu  Tung  I  baptized  four  baby  boys  born  since  the  last 
visit  of  a  priest,  five  years  ago — all  in  one  family,  the  son  and 
three    grandsons    of    the    principal    Catholic.      This    fellow 
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"  Sports  "  a  mustache  like  the  ex-Kaiser's.  He  is  a  pleasant 
companion  as  he  speaks  slowly  and  clearly.  He  knows  three  of 
the  dialects  of  this  district. 

At  Mass  on  New  Year's  Day  were  six  men,  four  women  and 
a  dozen  children,  all  baptized.  They  knew  their  prayers  well, 
which  is  the  exception  in  these  wilds.  There  were  two  Com- 
munions. In  this  station,  of  the  ninety-five  baptized  on  my 
books  only  twenty-five  are  left;  the  rest  were  either  killed  by 
the  bandits  or  migrated  to  Singapore,  the  haven  of  peace  and 
money  for  these  Chinese. 

My  last  stop  was  to  have  been  Wongchichui,  west  of  Tinpak 
city,  about  twenty  miles  away;  but  news  came  of  bandits  in 
that  village  and  the  Christians  advised  going  to  Pakha  instead, 
where  there  is  a  chapel. 


We  left  Yutung  at  nine  o'clock  and  struck  southwest.  The 
scene  changed  as  soon  as  we  quitted  the  city  and  crossed  the 
river  separating  Yeungkong  subprefecture  from  the  Tinpak 
region.  Miles  of  sand,  pure  white,  made  walking  tiresome. 
Later  this  gave  place  to  spotless  fields  of  salt.  The  air  was 
cold  and  the  hills  were  dotted  with  pines,  so  a  little  imagin- 
ation made  me  think  of  the  snow-clad  fields  of  Maryknoll  and 
the  salt  crunched  underfoot  in  a  realistic  way. 

We  reached  Tinpak  city  at  one  o'clock,  twelve  miles  from 
Yutung  and  with  eight  miles  still  to  go.  Tinpak  city  is  long 
and  slender,  dirty,  slatternly,  real  China  of  medieval  times^ — 
not  a  clean  shirt  in  the  town.  It  is  smaller  than  Yeungkong. 
The  men  look  like  bandits  or  the  sons  of  bandits,  and  my  ap- 
pearance in  their  midst  surprised  them  into  exclamations  of 
"  Foreign  Devil !  "  at  every  step. 

Nearing  Pakha,  we  had  to  ferry  two  streams,  and  a  la  chinois 
the  rowboat  never  comes  close  to  shore.  Of  course  it  can't,  on 
account  of  shallow  water,  but  no  one  thinks  of  building  a  little 
wharf  or  deepening  the  water  for  a  few  feet.  But  then,  the 
thousands  who  use  the  boats  do  not  wear  shoes  and  it's  only  the 
thousand-and-first,  a  queer  foreigner,  who  needs  to  complain. 
I  solved  it  by  riding  "  piggy-back  "  on  the  shoulders  of  a  young 
Catholic  fellow  who  has  obligingly  shouldered  my  valise  and 
bedding  for  the  last  three  days.  The  same  acrobatic  stunt  de- 
lighted the  audience  three  times,  but  at  the  fourth  landing  near 
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the  little  chapel,  I  hired  a  chair  and  saved  my  face  before  the 
Christians.  I  also  saved  the  price,  for  the  two  huskies  refused 
to  be  paid  for  such  a  short  trip !  I  mention  this  as  it  is  worthy 
of  record  regarding  coolies  in  China. 

Pakha  is  a  fishing  village  and  finds  relaxation  in  spreading 
the  ocean  out  to  dry  in  small  plots  and  selling  the  salt  deposited. 
There  is  a  chapel  here. 

Near  Pakha  we  passed  three  villages  burned  by  the  bandits. 
Only  parts  of  mud-brick  walls  remain  and  the  fields  lie  fallow 
till  the  survivors  muster  courage  to  return  from  within  the 
city  walls.  This  whole  section  of  Tinpak  seems  to  me,  mere 
trolley- dodger  that  I  am,  much  more  fertile  than  Yeungkong, 
yet  miles  of  level  plains  are  unplowed.  A  reign  of  peace 
would  support  double  or  treble  the  population.  People  now 
cluster  in  walled-towns  and  food  is  dear.  At  Sanhue  I  could 
not  buy  an  orange  or  banana,  the  sole  fruits  of  the  season. 

Pakha  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  fishing  village  of  Chappo 
in  my  district,  and  of  course  not  so  attractive  to  me,  although, 
if  later  I  find  it  in  my  mission,  I  may  change  my  views.  The 
chapel  is  a  snug  affair,  built  only  for  a  day's  stay,  although 
with  a  strong  lock  on  the  door  a  priest  might  have  some  privacy. 
There  is  a  tiny  kitchenette  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  New  York 
flatdweller,  hardly  big  enough  for  Chinese  cooks,  who  need 
elbow  room  aplenty.  In  the  building  of  the  station  a  toilet  was 
overlooked  and  the  only  recourse  is  to  the  village  one,  a  few 
minutes  away. 

Francis  X.  Ford,  A.F.M. 


JESUIT  HERALDRY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Professor  de  Chaignon  la  Rose  in  the  July  number  states 
that  "  Mgr.  O'Hara  is  at  present  the  only  American  Jesuit 
bishop  who  indicates  by  his  heraldry  his  affiliation  with  the 
Society  of  Jesus"  (p.  44).  The  official  Catholic  Directory 
gives  in  the  episcopal  arms  of  El  Paso,  and  also  in  those  of 
Alaska,  the  monogram  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  incumbents 
of  both  dioceses  being  Jesuits.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
about  a  dozen  bishops  who  are  members  of  the  Society,  else- 
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where,  as  in  India,  China,  Madagascar,  etc.,  all  with  the  same 
chief  of  the  S  J. 

PONTIFEX. 


USE  OF  THE  STOLE  IN  PEEAOHING. 

Qu.  Is  there  any  reason  but  that  of  custom  for  wearing  a  stole 
while  preaching?  The  stole  is  never  worn  by  preachers  in  Rome. 
An  answer  will  be  appreciated  by  many  priests. 

Resp.  Although  Roman  preachers  do  not  wear  the  stole, 
Roman  liturgists  universally  recognize  the  custom  of  using  the 
stole  in  preaching.  "  Extra  Urbem  mos  est  ut  concionator  si 
presbyter  sit,  stolam  induat ".  (Martinucci,  V,  10.)  The 
Sacred  Congregation  likewise  recognizes  the  custom  as  legiti- 
mate. In  its  answer  to  a  Dubium  {Decret.  authent.y  3764, 
ad  13)  it  says:  "  Stola  concionatoris  sit  coloris  Officio  diei 
respondentis,  etiam  die  secunda  Novembris.'*  All  Souls'  Day 
is  emphasized,  no  doubt,  because  the  stole  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  the  preaching  of  funeral  sermons,  these  being  sup- 
posed to  be  as  a  rule  panegyrics.  "  Si  sermo  habendus  est  in 
laudem  defuncti — an  verbis  Caeremonialis  vestibus  nigris  etiam 
stola  comprehendatur,"  was  answered  by  "  Negative  ".  (Deer, 
auth.  288  ad  i.) 


THE  TITULAE  OFriOE  OF  ST.  MIOHAEL.      . 

Reverting  to  the  Ordo  for  the  Titular  of  St.  Michael,  dis- 
cussed in  the  July  number,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  Baltimore 
Ordo  is  correct  in  giving  the  preference  to  Dedicatio  Eccl. 
Cathedralis  (Springfield)  as  a  Festum  Primarium  over  that 
of  St.  Michael  as  a  titular.  Our  liturgist  for  the  moment 
overlooked  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  titular  and  the 
titular  of  the  cathedral. 


lEcclesiastical  Xibtarie  XCable. 

SERMON  MATERIAL. 

The  President  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  writes  en- 
tertainingly ^  about  one  of  his  methods  of  "  Picking  Up  Sermon 
Material  ".  He  declares  that  his  article  "  is  a  study  in  homi- 
letical  habits.  It  is  boldly  and  without  apology  personal.  .  .  . 
But  the  most  useful  counsel  is  that  which  comes  out  of  ex- 
perience and  is  concrete.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some 
one  else  does  his  work,  even  if  he  makes  a  botch  of  it." 

He  argues  properly  that  "  gathering  material  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  minister's  work  ",  and  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
own  methods  of  remote  preparation  for  preaching:  "  I  carry 
a  few  plain  3  by  5  cards  and,  when  I  am  traveling,  a  tube  of 
library  paste  ...  I  used  to  carry  pocket  scissors  and  have 
them  now.  But  the  point  of  a  knife  (sharp)  is  better  than 
scissors.  If  I  run  down  a  short  clipping  or  want  to  make  a  note, 
it  is  easy  to  stick  either  of  them  on  a  card  with  paste  or  pen  and 
then  to  file  it.     Longer  clippings  go  in  the  file  in  the  study." 

He  exhibits  the  fruits  of  his  reading  during  a  three-hour 
trip  on  a  train.  He  had  supplied  himself  with  magazines  of 
fairly  ordinary  popular  type,  and  shows  how,  when  the  mind 
is  in  quest  of  appropriate  material  for  building  its  mansions  of 
thought,  it  finds  what  it  is  looking  for  in  abundance  and  in 
the  most  unlikely  places.  Thus,  from  the  February  issue  of 
the  American  Magazine,  he  makes  two  clippings,  both  of 
which  he  entitles  "Ambition  ",  and  cross-references  both  under 
the  title,  "  Humanity :  Its  Worth  and  Ourselves  ".  He  admits 
that  librarians  might  object  to  these  titles,  but  contends  that 
they  "  suit  my  purpose  as  a  preacher,  so  I  use  them  ".  He 
gives  several  additional  clippings  made  from  other  periodicals 
during  the  same  trip  and  declares  that,  while  they  manifest 
clearly  the  profits  he  had  made  by  a  little  exercise  of  effort  that 
was  in  itself  delightful  otherwise,  they  fall  short  of  the  fruits 
he  had  gathered  in  similar  trips. 


His  cross-reference  to  "  Humanity :    Its  Worth  and  Our- 
selves "  reminds  me  that  under  some  such  heading  the  Catholic 

"^  Homiletic  Revinv  (New  York),  April,  1920. 
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preacher  might  list  the  recent  volume  ^  from  the  accomplished 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kane,  S.J.,  which  corrects  false  stand- 
ards of  worth  and  establishes,  with  combined  learning  and  art, 
the  worth  of  matter,  of  mind,  of  patriotism,  of  personality. 
This  volume  would  of  course  furnish  the  library  file  of  the 
preacher  with  many  cards,  for  it  considers  many  questions, 
makes  many  apt  appeals  to  intellect  and  heart,  offers  much 
illustrative  comment. 


But  to  return  to  ephemeral  sources  of  sermon  material,  I 
find  rather  a  large  amount  of  space  given  in  a  small  but  very 
thoughtful  volume  on  preaching,^  to  a  single  excerpt  which 
the  writer  thinks  well  adapted  to  spiritual  comment  or  illustra- 
tion. He  believes  in  common-place  books;  thinks  every  clergy- 
man should  have  two  or  three  of  them  constantly  at  hand  for 
entering  all  pertinent  matter  to  be  found  in  one's  reading,  con- 
versation with  friends,  meditative  moments ;  and  while  admit- 
ting that  such  a  practice  involves  much  trouble  and  effort — 
although  not  so  much,  when  made  habitual,  as  one  is  apt  to 
suppose — promises  that  the  sermon  will  probably  be  rendered 
by  this  practice  much  more  attractive  to  the  hearer.  ''  On 
the  day  on  which  these  lines  are  being  written  ",  he  says 
(p.  121),  "  the  Standard  newspaper  contains  an  account  of  the 
prairie  and  forest  fires  which  have  lately  been  rife  in  the  far 
west  of  the  United  States,  and  the  following  very  remarkable 
facts  are  mentioned : 

The  most  curious  feature  about  both  forest  and  prairie  fires  is  that 
no  sooner  has  one  passed  over  a  district  than  plants  and  trees  of 
different  species  from  those  which  formerly  grew  there  spring  up. 
In  Vermont,  hickory  has  covered  spots  where,  before  the  forest  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  not  a  single  tree  of  that  species  was  known.  The 
country  round  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware,  Alleghany  and 
Genesee  rivers,  now  covered  with  hemlock,  beech,  and  sugar  maple, 
was  originally  an  oak  forest ;  and  in  Georgia,  oak  and  hickory  lands, 
when  cleared,  invariably  grow  up  with  pine.  In  the  region  about 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  overrun  by  the  fires  of  1871,  dense  growths 
of  poplars  and  beeches  succeeded  the  firs  and  deciduous  trees  de- 
stroyed.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  Slave  Lake,  the  land  laid  waste  by 

2  Worth :  Lectures  by  Robert  Kane,  SJ.     Longmans,  1920. 

3  Vaux,  Preaching:  What  to  Preach  and  How  to  Preach.    London,  1882. 
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fire  produces  nothing  but  poplars,  in  place  of  spruce,  pine,  and  white 
birch,  though  none  of  the  new  trees  were  seen  previously  on  the 
ground  they  now  cover.  In  Alabama,  pine,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  succeeded  by  oak ;  and  —  not  to  multiply  examples  of  a 
curious  fact — in  Nebraska,  ash,  elm,  and  bog  elder  follow  cotton 
wood,  and  in  Florida,  black-jack  oak  the  long-leafed  pine.  The 
seeds  of  these  trees  seem  to  be  lying  dormant  in  the  soil  until  stim- 
ulated into  life  by  the  passage  of  the  flame,  as  was  the  yellow  rocket 
which  made  gay  the  waste  places  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire, 
though  the  plant  had  previously  been  unknown  in  the  district.  Hence 
— and,  in  a  misfortune  so  sad,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  some  cause  for 
satisfaction — the  Michigan  fire  is  not  likely  to  permanently  injure 
the  land.  If  it  has  destroyed  houses,  fences,  bams,  cattle,  crops, 
and,  unhappily,  their  owners  also,  it  will  have  aided  in  clearing  some 
ground  that  needed  clearing,  and  it  may  possibly  end  in  giving  an 
artificial  fillip  to  the  soil  over  which  it  has  swept. 

"  Now,  the  substance  of  this  paragraph,  if  graphically  set 
before  a  congregation,  would  furnish  a  most  telling  illustration 
of  the  different  effects  which  affliction  produces  upon  different 
persons ;  how  that  in  some  instances  it  acts  upon  them  for  good, 
and  in  others  for  harm,  according  to  the  '  ground  of  the  heart ' 
which  is  aflfected  thereby ;  and  how  it  often  evokes  certain  ele- 
ments in  man's  nature  which  have  previously  existed  only  in 
their  germs.  And,  be  it  noted,  the  illustration  would  be  all  the 
more  telling  because  it  brought  in  a  curious  fact  in  natural 
history,  which,  though  it  might  soon  be  forgotten  by  one  who 
skimmed  through  a  casual  article  in  a  newspaper,  and  immedi- 
ately turned  to  something  else  totally  different,  would  pretty 
certainly  be  remembered  in  connection  with  its  application,  if 
brought  before  a  man  in  the  course  of  a  sermon." 


Such  a  long  newspaper  clipping  as  the  above  could  not,  with- 
out much  fatigue,  be  copied  in  long-hand  in  one  of  the  common- 
place books  recommended  by  the  writer.  It  could,  however, 
be  conveniently  pasted  on  a  card  and  filed,  as  suggested  by  the 
President  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Needless  to  say,  the  long  account  of  the  newspaper  could  not 
well  be  repeated  in  a  sermon.  Its  central  thought,  its  specula- 
tive comment  thereupon,  and  the  illustrative  suggestion  it  con- 
tains for  the  preacher,  might  be  developed  in  a  sermon. 
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A  very  "  telling "  illustration  of  this  kind  was  used  by 
Monsignor  J.  F.  Loughlin  in  a  sermon  on  Ireland's  history. 
He  compared  the  Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars  to  a  giant  oak  over 
which  the  furious  storms  of  persecution  have  passed,  leaving  it 
apparently  a  naked  horror  of  leafless  branches.  But  God  could 
draw  good  out  of  the  affliction.  The  same  hurricane  that 
denuded  the  oak,  carried  its  countless  acorns  into  all  the  lands 
of  earth,  and  peopled  their  solitudes  with  forests  of  oak.  In 
God's  holy  designs,  Ireland  was  to  become  the  glad  mother  of 
many  children,  the  nursery  of  missions  or  missionaries  to  all 
the  lands  of  earth. 


Mr.  Vaux  drew  the  lesson  of  our  varied  reactions  to  affliction. 
He  might  also  have  drawn  the  consolatory  reflection  suggested 
by  the  strikingly  beautiful  Italian  saying,  "  When  God  shuts  a 
door.  He  opens  a  window  ". 

Apropos  of  this,  we  may  quote  Mr.  Vaux  again :  "And  while 
speaking  of  commonplace  books  for  MS.  extracts  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  a  clergyman's  tool-chest,  one  devoted  to  the 
transcription  of  pointed  and  telling  aphorisms  and  other  brief 
passages  in  such  old  or  current  literature  as  may  come  under 
his  notice,  may  be  mentioned  as  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant"  (p.  122). 

Speaking  (p.  21)  of  clergymen  who  attain  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  teaching  value  of  Scripture  only  after  coming  into  charge 
of  a  parish,  Mr.  Vaux  says:  "...  in  his  private  Bible-reading 
a  clergyman  of  this  class  would  be  wise  in  having  his  con- 
gregation constantly  in  view,  and  should  have  a  common-place 
book  by  his  side,  in  which  he  might  jot  down  a  memorandum 
of  homiletical  ideas  which  strike  him  in  the  course  of  his 
study.  Indeed,  an  earnest  clergyman  should  keep  this  idea  in 
view  whatever  books  he  reads,  or  whatever  company  he  is  in. 
The  Sunday  sermons  are  generally  regarded  as  rather  painful 
necessities.  If  a  clergyman  had  at  hand  a  thoroughly  good 
stock  of  really  interesting  material,  especially  Scriptural  ma- 
terial, out  of  which  he  could  feel  that  he  could  teach  his  people 
effectively,  the  preparation  of  his  sermons  would  be  a  real 
pleasure,  rather  than  the  paimful  task  that  it  often  is  now." 
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I  have  heard  that  Archbishop  Ryan,  "  the  Chrysostom  of 
the  West ",  had  filled  several  volumes  of  MS.  with  notes  for 
sermons.  These  notes  comprised  mention  of  occurrences  of 
which  he  was  an  observer  or  in  which  he  was  a  participant, 
thoughts  that  flashed  across  his  mind  during  his  reading,  fruits 
of  his  daily  meditation,  and  the  like.  The  notes  severally  bore 
interpretative  or  descriptive  titles,  and  doubtless  were  care- 
fully indexed.  His  immediate  preparation  for  preaching  was 
— at  least  in  his  later  years — to  go  to  O  verb  rook  Seminary 
on  Friday  evening,  furnished,  I  think,  with  a  sheaf  of  his  MS. 
notes.  A  curious  detail  was  the  background  he  set  for  his 
cogitation.  We  at  once  knew  of  his  presence  in  the  Seminary 
by  hearing  a  music-box  tinkling  faintly  in  the  air.  Moore's 
Melodies  especially  attracted  him.  Their  influence  was  evi- 
dently soothing,  inspiring,  "  harmonizing  ".  At  all  events,  he 
would  return  to  town  early  on  Saturday  morning,  equipped 
with  matter  carefully  selected  and  well  arranged  for  his  sermon 
of  Sunday  morning.-  He  needed  but  a  slight  proximate  pre- 
paration, for  an  easy  consultation  of  his  appropriate  notes 
made  in  past  years  served  his  purpose  admirably. 

Perhaps  it  was  by  a  somewhat  similar  way  that  Father 
McKenna,  the  noted  Dominican  preacher  and  missionary,  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  casual  and  informal  discourse.  At  all 
events,  the  method  could  have  been  used  by  him  in  a  sermon 
which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Mass  in  a  summer  resort.  One 
who  heard  that  sermon  could  not  easily  evade  its  pungent 
moral  or  easily  forget  its  elegantly  simple  manner.  The 
burden  of  the  brief  discourse  was  a  personal  anecdote — a  thing 
which  had  happened  to  himself.  The  occurrence  was  sim- 
plicity itself,  but  it  had  features  which  he  noticed  and  noted 
in  his  memory,  it  had  lessons  which  his  meditative  mind  could 
properly  discern  and  estimate,  it  had  appeals  which  his  sensitive 
rhetoric  knew  how  to  direct  to  every  human  heart.  Had  he 
indexed  the  occurrence?     Probably  so. 


The  things  which  we  ourselves  have  seen  are  more  usable 
than  the  more  notable  things  that  have  happened  to  others. 
Our  own  thoughts  are  generally  better  for  our  own  use  than 
the  more  striking  thoughts  of  other  people.  All  this  is  true; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  merely  to  transcribe  or  to  clip,  even 
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though  we  faithfully  index  our  common-place  book  or  cross- 
reference  our  card-index,  is  to  do  but  little  by  way  of  furnish- 
ing our  mind  with  appropriate  material  for  sermons.  In  some 
way  we  must  make  the  matter  our  own,  albeit  there  are  oc- 
casions when  the  exact  words  of  another  thinker  may  very  well 
be  repeated  by  a  conscientious  preacher. 

Such  common-place  books  as  we  ourselves  can  furnish 
with  material  of  a  personal  character  are  invaluable.  Never- 
theless, the  common-place  books  of  other  compilers  may  be 
found  useful.  There  are  many  such  volumes.  Dr.  Little  com- 
piled Biblical  Lights — a  large  volume  of  Scriptural  quotations. 
Doubtless  many  have  found  it  of  service.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  once  owned  it  and  gave  it  away — for  temperaments  differ, 
methods  differ,  and  it  did  not  attract  me.  Planned  rather  dif- 
ferently, we  have  volumes  of  Biblical  illustration  from  various 
Catholic  pens  in  English,  such  as  Vaughan's  Divine  Armoury 
of  Holy  Scripture,  Lambert's  Thesaurus  Biblicus  or  Handbook 
of  Scripture  Reference,  Williams's  Textual  Concordance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cruden's  Concordance  I  have  found 
most  serviceable,  although,  after  tracing  the  text,  one  must  go 
to  Challoner  and  not  to  the  King  James  Version. 

Sermon  material,  however,  is  very  various,  and  one  may 
wander  far  afield  after  it.  Dr.  Little  gave  preachers  another 
volume,  entitled  Historical  Lights.  This,  also,  I  once  owned 
and  gave  away,  for  the  reason  noted  above. 

Common-place  books  for  preachers  are  ordinarily  more  gen- 
eral in  character  than  the  two  volumes  thus  far  noted  as  com- 
ing from  the  laborious  pen  of  Dr.  Little.  The  most  recent  one 
for  Catholic  use  is  Callan's  Illustrations  for  Sermons  and  In- 
structions.^    It  can  be  cordially  recommended. 


In  his  recently  published  volume  on  Preaching,^  Father 
O'Dowd  advises  the  young  preacher  to  go  outside  of  his  text- 
books to  volumes  such  as  Gihr's  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
Hedley's  The  Holy  Eucharist,  Rickaby's  The  Lord  my  Light; 
to  read  and  re-read  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  adds  :  "  Take  note  of 
anything  you  meet  in  your  general  reading  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  in  the  pulpit." 

*  Wagner  (New  York),  1917. 
2  Longmans,  1919. 
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Energetic  note-taking  is  a  valuable  self-discipline.  It  is 
an  immense  aid  both  to  the  memory  (for  the  mere  concentra- 
tion of  mind  involved  in  the  practice  is  a  fundamental  factor 
in  strengthening  the  memory)  and  to  the  intellect  (for  one  must 
read  slowly  in  order  to  transcribe  correctly).  It  is  a  com- 
forting source  for  sermon  thoughts  when  we  are  hard-pressed 
for  time  in  writing  our  sermon.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  man.  Especially  is  it  useful  when  the 
thoughts  we  note  down  are  either  original  or  originally  com- 
mented upon  by  us ;  for  "  Writing  maketh  an  exact  man  ". 

The  common-place  books  compiled  by  ourselves  have  all  of 
this  value  which  we  have  just  noted  above.  The  published 
volumes  are,  unfortunately,  often  representative  of  greater 
industry  than  of  good  taste  or  homiletic  appropriateness; 
nevertheless,  nuggets  of  gold  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  most 
unpromising  of  them.  The  difficulty  in  respect  of  these  pub- 
lished volumes,  even  when  their  compilation  is  presided  over 
by  the  nine  muses,  is  that  the  searcher  after  an  apt  illustration 
may  not  easily  find  what  is  nevertheless  there.  He  looks  un- 
der a  title  which  he  thinks  appropriate,  but  the  item  may  ap- 
pear under  a  cognate  or  synonymous  title.  He  must  be  patient. 
He  must  also  be  somewhat  skilled  in  synonymy  and  in  the  art 
of  conjecture.  He  must  be  willing  to  spend  perhaps  twenty 
minutes  in  running  his  quarry  down,  uncertain  meanwhile 
whether  or  not  the  quarry  is  really  to  be  found  there.  In  short, 
the  great  difficulty  with  published  collections  of  illustrative 
material  is  that  a  preacher  rarely  consults  them.  Their  proud 
position  on  his  shelves  represents  some  past  enthusiasm  for 
writing  interesting  sermons  on  his  part;  some  intention  to  be 
methodical  in  his  preparation,  both  remote  and  proximate,  of 
his  pulpit  discourses;  some  initial  voluntas  that  has  degener- 
ated into  a  mere  velleitas. 


If  the  innumerable  sermons  that  appear  in  published  volumes 
could  be  looked  upon  as  common-place  books,  the  traditional 
obloquy  with  which  they  are  visited  by  works  on  homiletics 
would  be  unjustifiable.  If  they  were  consulted  merely  for  the 
thoughts  they  express  upon  a  definite  subject,  or  for  the  pos- 
sibly apt  illustrations  their  writers  have  managed  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  subjects,  or  for  the  Scriptural  texts,  both  apt 
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and  striking,  which  they  assemble  in  one  place  and  connexion, 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  homiletic  note-book.  Many  of 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori's  sermons  are  little  more  than  a  logically 
arranged  series  of  Scriptural  texts,  excerpts  from  the  Fathers, 
illustrative  anecdotes  from  Christian  tradition  or  from  the  daily 
lives  of  saints  and  sinners.     They  could  be  made  very  helpful. 

Every  sermon  that  is  published,  however,  contains  some  sug- 
gestive thoughts.  The  preacher  can  make  the  thoughts  his  own 
— make  them  "  original  ",  as  it  were — ^by  really  imbibing  them, 
assimilating  them  into  his  mental  structure  and  growth.  To 
borrow  thus  is  not  to  steal  or  to  pretend.  *'  When  a  strik- 
ingly original  thought  comes  to  my  mind  ",  said  a  pungent 
writer,  "  I  always  turn  to  the  old  Greek  dramatists  in  order 
to  learn  how  best  to  express  it."  And,  as  the  Wise  Man  re- 
marked, there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  Vaux  battles  with  the  traditional  scorn  heaped  on  sermon 
books  and  sermon  skeletons  or  sketches.  There  are  times,  he 
remarks,  when  the  most  painstaking  preacher  finds  it  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  sermon  with  his  usual  leisure.  He  must 
hurry,  if  he  is  to  avoid  a  truly  impromptu  discourse :  "  People 
often  talk  approvingly  of  *  original '  sermons,  little  thinking 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  really  '  original '  sermon  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  original  rubbish.  Be 
it  noted  that  the  outcome  of  a  well-read  man's  mind  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  original  matter,  but  the  result  of  other 
and  cleverer  men's  thoughts  which  he  has  stored  up  for  use,  as 
occasion  may  serve.  But  men  who  are  not  already  well-read 
have  but  to  take  the  books  which  happen  to  be  at  hand,  and  to 
make  a  sermon  in  the  best  way  they  can  from  them.  It  will 
not  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  which  results  from  a  really  culti- 
vated mind,  but  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  than  anything 
which  the  preacher  can  produce  from  his  own  internal  con- 
sciousness "  (p.  41 ) . 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALTERED  HYMNS. 

We  read  in  The  Expositor  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  May,  1920 : 
"  The  following  Mothers'  Day  Hymn  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Atkinson,  service  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  San 
Jose,  California.  It  is  a  good  one  and  we  think  you  could  use 
it  to  advantage  this  year.  It  was  composed  in  191 5  when  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  pastor.  Since  then  he  has  served  in  war  work 
and  his  experiences  have  only  deepened  the  conviction  ex- 
pressed in  these  lines : 

"  Faith  of  our  Mothers,  living  still 

In  all  things  beautiful  and  right: 
Yea,  nobly  will  we  do  God's  will. 

And  live  our  lives  as  in  his  sight. 
Faith  of  our  Mothers,  Living  Faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death." 

There  are  three  more  such  stanzas,  and  the  poem  is  copy- 
righted by  its  author.  Planned  on  the  model  and  even  on  the 
text  of  Father  Faber's  grand  hymn,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  "  composed  ''  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  hardly  merits  the 
labor  of  being  copyrighted.     Compare  it  with  Faber : 

Faith  of  our  Fathers !  living  still 

In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire  and  sword : 
O  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy 

Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word : 
Faith  of  our  Fathers  !     Holy  Faith  ! 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 


It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  Faber  himself  presented  the 
hymn  in  two  forms,  one  for  England,  one  for  Ireland.  Instead 
of  "  O  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy  "  in  the  first  stanza 
of  the  Irish  form,  we  find  "  Oh  !  Ireland's  hearts  beat  high  with 
joy  " — and  we  wonder  which  form  was  written  first.  In  the 
third  stanza,  the  English  form  has  (second  line)  :  "  Shall  win 
our  country  back  to  thee",  while  the  Irish  form  properly  de- 
clares: "Shall  keep  our  country  fast  to  thee."  There  is  a 
slight  change  in  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  stanza,  "  we  will 
love"  (English  form)  into  "we  must  love"  (Irish  form). 
The  Irish  form  adds  three  further  stanzas. 

In  view  of  Faber's  excellence  as  a  hymn-writer  and  of  the 
amended  form  his  hymn  has  taken  for  Irish  use,  we  wonder  that 
it  was  not  included  in  The  Armagh  Hymnal^  whose  words  were 
compiled  by  Shane  Leslie  and  John  Stratford  Collins  (Dublin, 
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1915).  Dom  Ould  included  it  in  his  Book  of  Hymns  for  use 
in  Scotland,  and  has  the  appropriate  changes  in  text,  like  the 
Irish  form. 

But,  coming  nearer  home,  we  also  wonder  that  the  De  La 
Salle  Hymnal  (New  York,  191 3)  should  print  it  under  the 
general  heading  of  "  St.  Patrick  ",  and  should  preserve  the 
English  form  in  the  first  stanza  while  using  the  Irish  form  in 
the  third  stanza.  Prepared  for  use  in  America,  the  Hymnal 
can  hardly  declare  with  propriety  that  Mary's  prayers  **  Shall 
keep  our  country  fast  to  thee  " — for  America  has  not  nationally 
the  Faith  of  our  Fathers.  The  American  Catholic  Hymnal 
(New  York,  191 3)  has:  "  Shall  win  our  country  back  to  thee  " 
— not  wholly  felicitous,  either.  The  St.  Gregory's  Hymnal 
(Philadelphia,  1920)  saves  the  situation  by  omitting  the  refrac- 
tory third  stanza,  and  including  only  three  stanzas. 


I  do  not  think  that  Father  Faber  would  have  done  anything 
but  smile  tolerantly  at  the  alteration  made  in  "  Faith  of  our 
Fathers "  in  order  to  furnish  forth  a  hymn  for  "  Mothers' 
Day  ".  He  was  undoubtedly  a  true  poet,  justifying  Words- 
worth's comment  that  England,  in  gaining  a  churchman,  lost  a 
poet.  But  he  was  thoroughly  practical-minded  withal.  He 
did  not  object  to  mutilations  rendered  necessary  for  metrical 
or  musical  reasons,  although  the  changes  should  not  meet  his 
own  judgment  or  taste.  Hymns,  he  declared,  "  are  purely 
practical  things  ".  He  was  "  only  too  glad  that  his  composi- 
tions should  be  of  any  service  ",  and  he  never  refused  per- 
mission even  to  Protestant  editors  of  hymnals  to  include  his  own 
verses,  although  he  stipulated  that  while  omissions  might  be 
made,  no  direct  alterations  should  be  attempted. 

There  was  an  implied  limitation  in  all  alterations  of  his 
hymns,  namely  that  the  doctrine  should  not  be  changed.  This 
nevertheless  occurred,  he  complained,  as  in  at  least  one  instance 
he  was  made  to  express  an  opinion  with  which  he  was  quite 
out  of  sympathy. 

Similarly,  a  prettily  bound  selection  from  his  Hymns,  issued 
by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  sinned  greatly  by  alteration  of  the  ori- 
ginals. The  hymn  on  "  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  is  a 
masterpiece  of  vigor.  It  also  achieves  a  wonderful  unity  by 
making  Our  Lady  the  central  figure  in  the  Upper  Room  "where 
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Mary  sat  and  prayed  ".  Button's  version  omits  the  first  nine 
stanzas  in  order  to  eliminate  the  figure  of  Mary.  The  twelfth 
stanza  pictures  the  Holy  Spirit  as  hanging  a  moment  over  her 
and  then  breaking  "  in  cloven  tongues  of  fire  "  upon  the  heads 
of  all.  But  Button's  edition  must  confuse  the  picture  hope- 
lessly in  order  to  get  rid  of  Mary : 

Faber  Dutton 

One  moment — and  the  Spirit  hung  One  moment — and  the  Spirit  hung 
O'er  her  with  dread  desire ;  O'er  them  with  dread  desire ; 

Then  broke  upon  the  heads  of  all  Then  broke  upon  the  heads  of  all 
In  cloven  tongues  of  fire.  In  cloven  tongues  of  fire. 

It  is  graceless  tautology  to  speak  of  the  Spirit  hanging  over 
them  and  breaking  in  tongues  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of  all. 
The  original  is  elegant,  forceful,  picturesque.  The  alteration 
is  almost  meaningless.  Certainly  it  is  exceedingly  weak  and 
wordy. 

Again,  where  Faber  wrote : 

Those  tongues  still  speak  within  the  Church, 

That  Fire  is  undecayed ; 
Its  well-spring  was  that  Upper  Room 

Where  Mary  sat  and  prayed. 

Button's  edition,  determined  to  eliminate  Our  Lady,  exposes 
the  vulgar  ignorance  of  its  editor  concerning  the  elements  of 
versification  by  adding  two  syllables  to  the  last  line — 
Where  the  disciples  met  and  prayed. 

Who  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  editorial  ignorance  ? 


Father  Walworth's  "  Koly  God,  we  praise  Thy  name  "  has 
suffered  badly  through  the  inadvertence  of  Catholic  editors. 
In  the  first  stanza  it  has  been  quite  common  to  hear  choirs  sing : 

Infinite  Thy  vast  domain, 
Everlasting  is  Thy  name — 

although  the  unpleasant  assonance  in  domain  and  name^  instead 
of  the  true  rhyme  that  should  have  been  expected  by  the  ear, 
ought  to  have  warned  priests  who,  upon  occasion  of  some  large 
celebration,  were  accustomed  to  have  leaflets  printed  which 
perpetuated  the  error.  The  original  words  are  most  happy, 
both  in  sound  and  in  sense: 

Infinite  Thy  vast  domaia, 
Everlasting  is  Thy  reign — 
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for  the  vast  domain  was  the  universe  created  by  Him,  while 
His  reign  over  it  is  from  everlasting  unto  everlasting. 

Similarly,  choirs  sang,  without  wincing  at  the  lack  even  of 
assonance : 

Hark !  the  loud  celestial  hymn 

Angel  choirs  above  are  singing; 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

In  unceasing  chorus  praising. 

Change  singing  into  raising^  and  we  have  the  original  of  Father 
Walworth. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  the  revised  edition  of  a  present-day 
and  very  popular  Catholic  hymnal,  issued  in  191 8,  still  per- 
petuating the  infelicity  of  rhyming  domain  with  ncime^  and 
singing  with  praising. 


The  hymnal  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  includes 
— and  alters — the  hymn  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  ",  by  add- 
ing a  second  stanza  not  thought  of,  certainly,  by  Mrs.  Adams : 

Deep  in  Thy  Sacred  Heart 

Let  me  abide, 
Thou  that  hast  bled  for  me, 

Sorrowed  and  died. 
Sweet  shall  my  weeping  be. 
Grief  surely  leading  me 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  a  Unitarian,  and  the  author  of  Hymns 
Every  Child  Should  Know  remarks  that  "  the  hymn  has  been 
criticised  because  it  contains  *  nothing  of  Christ ',  but  this 
criticism  has  not  seemed  to  impair  its  usefulness  "  (page  1 1/)- 
Still,  as  the  Rev.  John  Julian  points  out,  it  has  the  "  redeeming 
lines  "  in  its  first  stanza — 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee, 
E'en  though  it  be  a  Cross 

That  raiseth  me. 

The  addition  of  the  stanza  referring  to  the  Sacred  Heart  helps 
to  Catholicize  the  hymn,  and  other  two  stanzas  are  touching 
ones,  not  included  in  Protestant  hymnals  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 


The  same  hymnal  has  Charles  Wesley's  hymn,  "  Jesus, 
Saviour  of  my  soul  "  (originally,  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul  "), 
"but  adds  a  "  Chorus  "  which  changes  (most  unpleasantly)  the 
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rhymic  scheme  by  rhyming  the  last  two  lines  and  leaving  the 
first  two  wholly  unrhymed: 

Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  refuge  fly, 
Ave,  ave  Jesu  mild, 

Deign  to  hear  thy  lowly  child. 


Robert  Monteith  intentionally  based  his  hymn  "  I  arise  from 
dreams  of  time  "  on  Shelley's  Indian  Serenade,  entitling  it 
"  The  Sacred  Heart.  Lines  presented  to  a  Lady  as  a  substitute 
for  Shelley's  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air.  R.  M."  Thus  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Rambler^  September,  1850.  The  only  similari- 
ties are  in  the  first  four  lines  of  the  hymn  and  the  second  four 
lines  of  the  Serenade : 

Monteith  Shelley 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  time,  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  an  Angel  guides  my  feet  And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 

To  the  sacred  altar-throne.  Has  led  me — who  knows  how? — 

Where  Jesu's  Heart  doth  beat  To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet ! 

Several  Catholic  hymnals  (including  St.  Basil's  Hymnal ^ 
revised  edition,  191 8)  change  the  first  line  to  "  I  rise  from 
dreams  of  time ".  The  English  hymnology  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  is  not  remarkable  for  elegant  versification  or  deep 
unction,  but  Monteith's  hymn  could  be  spared. 


Our  Catholic  hymnals  have  gradually  improved  in  the  mat- 
ter of  both  texts  and  tunes.  Much  can  still  be  done  to  advant- 
age in  the  alteration  of  certain  lines  of  hymns.  This  is  true 
of  some  of  Faber's  most  popular  ones — ^but  an  editor  will  natur- 
ally hesitate  to  change  the  rhythms  of  such  a  master,  although 
Faber  himself  admitted  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  musi- 
cal necessities  of  versification.  Hymns  that  are  intended  for 
singing  may  not  be  treated  as  mere  poems.  The  music  has  its 
just  claims,  if  unpleasant  clashes  between  the  metrical  and  the 
musical  accents  are  to  be  avoided.  At  all  events,  our  hymnody 
has  never,  we  may  feel  confident,  been  marred  by  such  curious 
exhibitions  as  we  find  in  a  seventeenth-century  paraphrase 
quoted  by  Barton  in  his  The  Religion  of  Israel : 

Ye  monsters  of  the  briny  deep. 

Your  Maker's  praises  spout. 
Up  from  the  deep  ye  coddlings  peep 

And  wag  your  tails  about. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 


Cdttcisms  anb  Botes* 


L'EUOHARISTIA— OANON  PKIMITIF  DE  LA  MESSE  ou  Pormulaire 
essentiel  et  premier  de  toutes  les  Liturgies,  Fragments  de  la  Troi- 
sieme  Partie  offerts  an  Oongres  Euoharistique  international  de  Lourdes. 
Par  Dom  Paul  Oagin,  Moine  Benedictin  de  Solesmes. — Desclee,  De 
Brouwer  et  Oie.:  Lille,  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseille,  Bruges,  Bruxelles, 
Rome.     1914.     Quarto.     Pp.  48. 

L'ANAPHORE  APOSTOLIQUE  ET  SES  TEMOINS.  Par  Dom  Paul 
Oagin,  Moine  Benedictin  de  I'abbaye  de  Solesmes. — Paris:  P.  Lethiel- 
leux.     1919.     Pp.  383. 

Students  of  dogmatic  theology,    of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of 
liturgy  find  abundant  means  in  the  works  of  erudite  writers  on  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries  whereby  to  inform  themselves  regarding  the 
institution,  the  liturgical  development,  and  the  actual  and  continuous 
celebration  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.    But  a  body  of  writers  that 
has  contributed  without  comparison  the  most  valuable  interpretation, 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  scientific  inquiry  and  of  practical 
illustration  in  the  combined  field  of  these  studies,  is  that  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Solesmes.     Since  the  time,  almost  a  century 
ago,  when  Dom  Gueranger  began  that  fruitful,  enterprise  by  found- 
ing a  centre  of  liturgical  studies  at  the  old  abbey  purchased  and  re- 
stored by  his  efforts,  there  have  been  repeated  interruptions,  because 
the  monks  were  dislodged  from  their  peaceful  asylum,   and   their 
labors  were  ruthlessly  hindered.     But  the  exiles  have  ever  remained 
faithful  to  their  first  purpose  and  never  failed  to  resume  the  task 
imposed  upon  them,  and  to-day  the  monastery  at  Quarr  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  bears  witness  to  the  remarkable  industry  and  devotion  that 
characterize  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict  as  men  of  learning  and  as  wise 
reformers,  who  labor  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  for  the  glory  of  the 
Church — that  is,  the  diffusion  of  her  truth  and  her  beauty.    Two  of 
the  members  who  now  stand  out  as  typical  examples  of  the  activity 
of  the  Solesmes  community  are  Dom  Cagin  and  Dom  Mocquereau, 
the  one  as  the  other  interpreting  for  us  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  in 
its  twofold  form  of  sacrifice  and  prayer.     But  whilst  Dom  Mocque- 
reau excels  in  explaining  to  us  the  worship  and  prayer  of  the  Mass 
through  its  music,   Dom  Cagin  devotes  himself  with  a  singularly 
well-fitted  intellectual  equipment  to  the  study  of  the  Christological 
element  as  manifested  in  its  apostolic  institution  of  the  Mass.     He 
emphasizes  its  sacrificial  character  by  distinguishing  the  elements  of 
the  liturgical  service  which  are  the  accessories  that  surround  it  and 
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give  it  the  form  of  an  act  of  homage  and  prayer.  The  heresies  of 
the  past  show  how  important  this  distinction  is  in  the  practical  life 
of  the  Church  \  and  the  contentions  of  theologians  about  the  epiklesis 
demonstrate  that  even  within  the  lines  of  orthodoxy  there  may  be 
misapprehensions  that  are  by  no  means  unimportant  to  our  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

U Eucharistia  is  an  expression  of  this  aim.  It  is  the  forecast  of  a 
work  which  restores  the  main  features  of  the  primitive  Canon  of  the 
Mass,  from  which  all  the  formularies  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  are 
derived,  and  round  which  the  ceremonial  service  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
expands  in  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Two  parts  of 
UEucharistia  have  already  appeared.  The  first  of  these  gathers  into 
a  unit  for  comparative  study  all  the  Latin  formularies  that  lay  claim 
to  recognition  in  the  sacramentaries  of  the  Church.  The  next  part 
presents  a  critical  analysis  of  the  typical  original  of  the  Apostolic 
Mass,  derived  from  such  authentic  texts  as  the  Verona  Palimpsest, 
and  the  Statuta  Apostolorum  in  the  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and  Sahidic 
versions.  To  confirm  the  result  of  this  analysis  by  showing  from 
other  subsidiary  sources  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  Apostolic 
Mass  must  be  sought  in  the  sacrificial  act  or  action  upon  which  the 
eucharistic  and  memorial  element  of  thanksgiving  and  of  prayer  is 
grafted,  is  the  purpose  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  work  of 
which  Dom  Cagin  here  gives  us  a  sample  in  his  "  Fragments  ".  The 
Introduction  siunmarizes  in  a  manner  the  characteristics  of  the 
changes,  including  additions  and  interpolations  that  have  crept  into 
the  apostolic  liturgy.  These  have  had  a  tendency  to  give  it  the  form 
of  an  invocation,  not  far  removed  from  the  Oriental  concept  of  the 
epiklesis  which  in  the  Greek  Church  has  become  the  important  dog- 
matic element  of  the  commemorative  act  of  tbie  institution  of  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  in  the  Cenacle.  Other  developments  are  the  Dyp- 
tichs  and  the  Trisagion.  A  comparison  of  the  Statuta  Apostolica 
(according  to  the  Verona  MS.  and  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  same), 
of  the  Testamentum  Domini  (Syriac),  and  of  the  two  Ethiopic  litur- 
gies designated  as  "  Salvatoris  "  and  "  Apostolorum  "  respectively, 
gives  occasion  to  the  author  to  point  out  the  changes  adopted  in  the 
Eastern  formulas.  Under  the  caption  "  Nouvelle  Contribution  k 
I'Histoire  de  I'Epiclese "  Dom  Cagin  exemplifies  his  argument  by 
an  instance  taken  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  which  suggests  the 
evolution  of  similar  changes  in  other  parts.  It  is  the  "  Gratias  Tibi 
agentes  quia  nos  dignos  habuisti  adstare  coram  Te  et  Tibi  minis- 
trare  ",  traced  in  the  two  Greek  (Constantinople  and  Alexandria), 
the  Syriac  and  the  Coptic  formulas  as  compared  with  the  Egyptian 
liturgy.  But  we  must  leave  the  interested  reader  to  pursue  the  matter 
in  the  L' Eucharistia,  satisfied  to  have  merely  indicated  the  trend  of 
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these  "  Fragments  ".  The  matter  was  originally  prepared  for  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  through  lack  of  care  the  MS. 
was  lost.  Dom  Cagin  rewrote  it  and  offered  it  to  Cardinal  Mercier 
for  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Lourdes. 

The  Anaphore  Apostolique  et  Ses  Temoins  deals  with  the  same 
subject  fundamentally,  namely  the  liturgical  origin  of  the  Mass.  It 
goes  over  the  ground  already  compassed  by  the  author  in  his  former 
more  extensive  work  on  the  same  subject.  His  principal  aim  in  pub- 
lishing the  present  volume  is  to  popularize  the  theme  discussed  by 
him  in  a  more  erudite  fashion  which  naturally  appealed  to  the 
specialist  in  liturgical  science.  He  calls  the  present  volume  "  pro- 
visoire ",  in  the  sense  that  it  is  preparatory  or  introductory  to  a 
deeper  and  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject  treated  elsewhere.  He 
takes  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  answer  certain  criticisms  based  on 
misapprehensions  by  those  who  had  passed  judgment  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiries  to  which  the  author  has  been  led.  Hence  he 
opens  his  disquisition  by  defining  what  is  meant  by  the  Apostolic 
Liturgy.  He  shows  the  necessary  distinction  to  be  made  between 
sources  that  are  unquestionably  authentic  and  trustworthy  and  others 
that  represent  pseudo-documents,  and  he  points  the  way  to  a  correct 
method  of  inquiry.  In  the  next  place  he  takes  up  the  typical  orig- 
inal form  of  consecration,  shows  its  distinctive  character  as  com- 
pared with  the  eucharistic  or  thanksgiving  element,  follows  the  vari- 
ous repetitions  and-  gradual  multiplications  of  formulas  with  a  devo- 
tional and  commemorative  tendency,  and  notes  the  subsequent  inter- 
calations. In  the  chapter  entitled  "  L' Anaphore  des  Statuts  Apos- 
toliques  "  he  compares  the  original  text  with  other  early  texts  such 
as  the  Clementine,  invokes  the  testimony  of  the  early  Fathers,  St. 
Hyppolitus,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Polycarp,  in  favor  of  his  thesis,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Western  as  against  the  Oriental  formulas.  There 
runs  through  the  argument  a  sense  of  judicious  restraint  which  in- 
spires confidence  in  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  he  supports  them  by  ample  and  direct  erudition.  Not  the 
least  important  part  is  the  Appendix  occupying  a  third  of  the  book, 
which  deals  with  many  subsidiary  topics  that  illustrate  the  value  of 
its  chief  contention.  Here  we  find,  amidst  nunierous  direct  refer- 
ences to  Patristic  sources,  a  "  Tableau  synoptique "  comparing  the 
variations  of  the  "  Statuta  Apostolica  "  in  its  different  forms.  The 
old  question  as  to  the  priority  of  the  Canons  of  Hyppolitus,  to  which 
Achelis  had  assigned  the  first  place  over  the  two  Constitutions  and 
the  Egyptian  church  order,  is  reversed,  in  harmony  with  Dom  Con- 
nelly's scheme.     But  the  question  is  apparently  still  an  open  one. 
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PATHEK  WILLIAM  DOYLE,  S.J.  By  Alfred  O'Rahilly,  Professor  in  the 
National  University  of  Ireland.  With  Illustrations.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Oo.     London  and  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  340. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  FATHER  BRABANT.  A  Flemish  Missionary 
Hero.  By  the  Rev.  Jos.  Van  der  Heyden.  Louvain:  Printed  by 
Wonters-Iokx.     1920.     Pp.  252. 

Biographies  and  above  all  clerical  biographies,  when  they  are  not 
merely  the  perfunctory  record  of  events,  or  pompous  eulogies,  have 
in  them  a  fascination  begotten  by  intimacy.  When  they  combine  in 
vivid  portraiture  lofty  ideals  and  aims,  together  with  a  due  expression 
of  the  human,  or  even  the  sordid,  as  a  tempting  accompaniment  of 
daily  effort  to  reach  out  to  nobler  things,  they  serve  as  a  spiritual 
force  and  a  comforting  coim^el  in  the  practical  ways  of  life.  In  the 
voliunes  under  review  we  have  two  distinct  types  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  Both  priests  were  missionaries,  both  were  soldiers  of 
Christ,  but  each  engaged  in  a  separate  warfare  among  aliens.  The 
one  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  act  of  ministering  to  the  wounded ; 
the  other  reached  nigh  on  to  seventy  years  of  age,  most  of  which 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  American  Indian. 

Father  William  Joseph  Gabriel  Doyle,  born  at  Melrose,  Dalkey, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  1873,  son  of  an  Irish  jurist,  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  novitiate  was  made  at 
Tullabeg,  with  some  interruption  at  Clongowes  Wood ;  later  he  went 
to  Belgium  and  to  Stonyhurst  for  his  philosophy,  completing  his 
course  in  theology  at  Milltown  Park,  Dublin.  Whilst  engaged  in 
teaching  and  mission  work,  after  his  ordination  in  1907,  he  found 
time  for  some  literary  efforts  inspired  by  his  zeal  for  promoting 
priestly  vocations,  and  we  owe  to  him  a  translation  of  the  biography 
of  Fr.  Paul  Ginhac,  S.J. 

The  characteristic  note  of  the  life  of  our  young  Jesuit,  who  was 
by  all  accounts  a  great  favorite  among  his  companions,  appears  from 
the  private  notebooks  of  his  retreats  which  were  found  after  his 
death,  with  directions  that  they  should  be  burnt  unopened.  His  ex- 
ecutors deemed  it  wise,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  to  set  aside 
this  injunction  of  humility.  These  records  reveal  a  deeply  spiritual 
disposition  with  constant  aspirations  toward  a  high  ideal  of  priestly 
holiness,  through  an  unceasing  effort  at  self-annihilation  and  mortifi- 
cation of  heart,  mind,  and  body.  That  which  concealed  the  heroic 
soul  within  was  a  remarkably  joyous  and  generous  exterior,  full  of 
humor  and  readiness  to  give  pleasure.  Everybody  who  came  within 
reach  of  Father  Doyle  was  affected  with  the  contagion  of  his  happi- 
ness, not  suspecting  the  sacrifices  which  were  in  fact  the  secret  of  his 
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habitual  joy.  At  the  call  for  efficient  chaplains  for  the  British  Army 
he  was  selected  to  go  to  the  front.  He  was  well  fitted  to  inspire 
courage  in  the  Irish  soldiers.  The  record  of  his  experiences  is  found 
in  letters  to  his  father  and  sister.  But  they  are  of  a  nature  already 
known  from  the  numerous  parallel  instances  which  our  war  literature 
has  produced.  Father  Doyle  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  all  through 
the  conflict,  and  the  account  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  he  under- 
went is  truly  terrifying.  But  "  all  through  this  terrible  time,"  writes 
his  biographer,  "  his  inner  life  was  the  same  continuous,  persevering 
eifort  at  self -conquest,  immolation  and  union  with  God."  They  had 
advanced  into  the  battle  of  Ypres  where  the  men  actually  waded  in 
blood.  At  a  very  trying  moment  of  the  onslaught  the  commanding 
officer  sent  word  to  Fr.  Doyle  and  the  doctor  to  fall  back  out  of 
danger,  as  their  services  would  be  needed  sorely  behind  the  lines. 
"  They  were  doing  so  when  Fr.  Doyle  discovered  three  dying  men  in 
a  shell-crater.  He  got  leave  to  go  back  and  attend  these  three,  and 
with  the  help  of  stretcher-bearers  rescued  them.  An  officer  of  th* 
second  Dublins,  in  a  concrete  shelter,  called  Fr.  Doyle  to  come  in 
for  protection.  He  did  so,  and  almost  immediately  a  5'9  shell  struck 
the  place,  instantaneously  killing  Fr.  Doyle  and  the  three  officers  in- 
side." The  bodies  were  found  when  the  fray  had  ceased  and  Fr. 
Doyle  was  recognized  by  his  Roman  collar. 

Father  Brabant  did  not  die  on  the  battlefield.  He  was,  after  all 
the  years  of  struggle  on  the  Alaskan  mission,  to  suffer  the  slow 
martyrdom  of  paralysis.  But  his  humor  and  courage  and  the  love 
of  old  friends  whom  he  could  only  remember  at  a  distance  of  seven 
thousand  miles,  did  not  forsake  him.  He  writes  to  Mgr.  de  Becker 
at  his  Belgian  Alma  Mater,  the  American  College  at  Louvain: 
"  Enclosed  remittance  for  *  American  College  Bulletin  '.  It  will  be 
my  last.  I  am  down  with  paralysis  since  11  May,  1911 — limbs  and 
eyes  affected.  I  am  practically  retired  from  the  ministry  since  then — 
no  Mass,  no  breviary.  It  is  a  matter  of  perhaps  a  brief  time  and 
the  end  will  have  arrived.  Moriturus  vos  salutat  omnes  devotus 
V  ester  in  Chris  to  Jesu  servtcs^  Here  we  have  the  man  and  the  priest. 
The  American  College  in  Louvain  has  always  been  able  to  keep  the 
affection  of  its  alumni  in  a  marked  degree.  The  reason  of  this  sin- 
gular attachment  may  readily  be  found  in  the  very  spirit  that  in- 
spired this  biographer.  The  reader  need  but  remember  that  the 
affectionate  tone  of  these  painstaking  records  proceeds  from  the 
constant  interchange  of  letters  between  the  alumni  and  their  former 
teachers  and  guides  at  the  Seminary.  The  correspondence  indicates 
a  friendship  and  mutual  esteem  which  outlast  time. 
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Augustine  J.  Brabant  was  bom  in  West  Flanders  in  1845.  While 
a  student  at  St.  Amandus  College,  Courtrai,  he  had  read  the  Letters 
of  Father  De  Smet,  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ary's experiences  among  the  American  Indians.  Thence  came  the 
desire  to  labor  in  the  same  field,  and  the  readiest  way  to  this  end 
was  to  apply  for  entrance  to  the  American  College  at  Louvain.  Our 
young  Flemish  student  was  ordained  in  1868.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  to  the  end  of  the  term  and  then  he  set  oui 
for  Vancouver  Island  which  was  to  be  the  future  field  of  his  labors 
and  whither  Fr.  Seghers,  the  martyr  bishop  of  later  days,  had  pre- 
ceded him.  The  sea  voyage  lasted  seven  weeks.  The  trip  across  the 
States  was  a  slow  one,  taking  eight  days  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco.  But  Fr.  Brabant  enjoyed  it  all,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
tells  how,  while  trying  to  meet  a  train,  he  had  to  wade  foot  deep  in 
mud  and  among  other  diversions  found  himself  rolling  down  an  em- 
bankment about  fifteen  feet,  which  episode  caused  him  more  laughter 
than  hurt.  From  San  Francisco  he  had  a  four  days'  journey  to  Port- 
land, Oregon;  thence  to  Victoria.  The  nature  of  his  first  work 
may  be  gathered  from  a  description  of  his  congregation.  The  mem- 
bers were  half-breed  Indians,  Mexicans,  full-blooded  negroes,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  whites.  This  was  in  the  city.  Here  he  remained 
for  several  years,  in  company  with  Father  Seghers.  After  that  the 
mission  of  the  Hesquiats  was  assigned  to  him,  where  he  labored  for 
the  remainder,  practically  thirty-five  years  of  his  active  life.  It  was 
his  own  choice. 

He  was  anxious  to  devote  his  strength  of  mind,  heart,  and  body  to 
the  abandoned  people  of  the  north  coast.  Many  thought  that  he  was 
wasting  his  gifts  of  intellect,  and  those  remarkable  social  qualities 
which  were  his  by  nature  and  training.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  even  strangers  at  Victoria  by  his 
musical  talent.  But  his  was  the  temper  also  of  the  hero.  He 
yearned  to  try  his  virtue  by  sacrifice ;  and  the  Indians  of  Vancouver, 
known  to  be  still  addicted  to  the  savage  manners  of  cannibalism, 
magic,  sorcery,  drew  him  with  the  desire  to  bring  to  them  the  light 
of  faith.  Many  times  in  the  years  that  followed  did  he  experience 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  the  racking  pain  of  loneliness,  amid 
a  thousand  hardships  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  weariness, 
when  he  steered  his  frail  canoe  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  reach  some 
Indian  or  Eskimo  settlement  that  he  might  bring  thither  the  truth  and 
consolations  of  religion.  And  his  success  from  the  worldly  point  of 
view?  The  reviewer  recalls  meeting  him  in  the  interval  of  a  few 
months,  when  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Archbishop.  He  longed  to  get  back  to 
his  Indians.     Why?     Did  he  make  many  converts?     No.     Hardly 
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any.  In  the  first  six  years — one;  then  a  few  in  later  years,  about 
whose  faith  he  was  doubtful.  But  they  came,  perhaps,  because  he 
made  them  sharer  in  his  little  farm  produce;  helped  them  to  find 
water,  and  to  build  better  huts  and  to  strengthen  their  crafts,  to 
adopt  civilized  art  in  fishing  or  hunting  along  the  coast.  He  was 
able  to  furnish  them  many  little  comforts  which  his  European  and 
American  friends  found  an  occasional  way  of  bringing  to  his  deso- 
late mission.  And  hoping  to  thus  gain  their  hearts  he  persevered. 
Of  course  he  baptized  the  little  children  and  opened  heaven  to  them; 
and  if  he  could  not  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  older  folk  who  were 
much  like  brute  animals,  he  felt  at  least  the  comfort  that  he  had 
helped  them.  His  was  the  priestly  heart  of  the  mother  who  cares 
for  the  least  grateful  of  her  children  with  most  anxiety.  But  we 
leave  the  subject  of  Father  Van  der  Heyden's  affectionate  tribute  to 
his  old  friend,  sure  that  those  who  read  will  be  much  edified  by  the 
account. 

THE  DIVINE  OFFIOE.     A  Study  of  the  Eoman  Breviary.     By  the  Eev. 
E.  J.  Quigley.     M.  H.  Gill  and  Son:  Dublin.     1920.     Pp.  288. 

Father  Quigley,  parish  priest  of  Rockcorry,  has  put  into  a  handy 
volume  a  summary  of  much  scattered  erudition  about  the  Canonical 
Office,  with  special  reference  to  the  Roman  Breviary.  He  divides 
his  matter  into  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  gives  a  definition  and 
general  history  of  the  liturgical  prayer  of  the  Church.  The  reader 
is  made  familiar  with  the  composition  and  broad  contents  of  the 
Roman  Breviary,  its  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  its  general 
rubrics  and  mode  of  recitation.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  series  of  instructions,  in  catechetical  form,  drawn  from 
moral  and  ascetical  theology  intended  to  direct  the  devotional  spirit 
in  which  the  Office  should  be  said.  The  third  section  takes  up  the 
separate  part,  Matins  and  Lauds,  the  Hours,  Vespers  and  Complin, 
and  discusses  their  structure  and  general  contents.  To  this  part  is 
added  a  brief  historical  notice  about  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  The  concluding  chapters  consist  of  notes  on  the  Sundays, 
feasts,  vigils,  and  ferials  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  There  is  a  brief 
discussion  about  the  hymns  of  the  Breviary,  and  an  admonitory  in 
form  of  an  examen  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  recitation  is  rightly 
made.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  bibliographical  reference  to 
some  liturgical  sources  chiefly  on  the  hymnology  of  the  Office. 

The  volume  bears  evidence  of  painstaking  reading  on  the  subject, 
and  the  historical  references  are  throughout  interwoven  with  devo- 
tional suggestions  pointing  to  the  practical  aim  which  the  writer  had 
in  view.     It  is  a  defect  in  the  book,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  a  manual  for 
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students  in  colleges,  as  the  Preface  intimates,  that  the  analysis  of 
the  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  does  not  correspond  with 
the  actual  arrangement  within.  This  refers  not  merely  to  the  pag- 
ing, but  also  to  the  topics.  There  is  also  a  want  of  correctness  in 
the  references  of  the  Index,  and  not  a  few  misprints  which  detract 
from  the  book  as  a  text  in  which  accuracy  is  an  essential  element. 

PRAXIS  MATRIMONIALIS.  Ad  usum  Parochi  et  Oonfessarii.  Editio 
altera  ad  norman  novi  Oodicis  Juris  Oanonici  recognita.  Auotore, 
Aloysio  De  Smet,  S.T.L.     Brugis:  Beyaert.     1920.     Pp.  189. 

The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  has  occasioned  the  publication  of 
quite  a  few  new  compendia  of  Moral  Theology,  fresh  revisions  of 
the  older  courses,  and  of  individual  tracts.  Dr.  De  Smet's  manual 
is  well  known  and  approved  among  moralists.  The  present  revision  in 
conformity  with  the  recent  legislation  hardly  alters  the  general  plan 
of  the  former  edition,  but  it  emphasizes  the  differences  between  the 
old  and  the  new  aspects  of  the  subject.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  practical 
guide  for  pastor  and  confessor  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  marriage. 
It  dwells  therefore  neither  on  the  dogmatic  nor  precisely  the  moral 
theology  of  matrimony.  Hence  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  its  sacra- 
mental nature,  its  properties,  and  external  relations  and  the  rest. 
The  impediments,  prohibitive  and  diriment,  are  briefly  mentioned. 
Presupposing  therefore  the  more  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  tells  what  are  the  duties  of  the  pastor  and  the  confessor,  first 
prior  to  assisting  at  a  marriage ;  secondly,  in  the  actual  celebration ; 
thirdly,  after  the  celebration.  Under  the  first  heading  are  indicated 
the  points  on  which  the  espoused  are  to  be  examined  and  instructed ; 
the  next  steps  to  be  taken  after  the  given  instruction,  should,  for  in- 
stance, the  examination  reveal  an  impediment.  The  second  section 
explains  the  pastor's  and  the  confessor's  part  in  the  celebration  of 
marriage,  and  the  third  part  states  how  the  couple  wedded  are  to 
be  instructed  in  their  duties,  when  and  how  matrimony  may  be  dis- 
solved, how  illicit  and  invalid  marriages  are  to  be  treated,  the 
sanatio  in  radice,  how  it  is  to  be  obtained  and  applied,  and  so  on. 
Something  is  said  about  civil  marriages  in  Belgium,  and  the  precise 
formulas  of  application  for  dispensations  are  appended.  No  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  and  the 
whole  is  conveyed  in  a  simple  and  translucent  style. 
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DANTE.  "  THE  CENTRAL  MAN  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD."  A  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  student  body  of  the  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1919,  1920.  By  John  T.  Slattery,  Ph.D. 
With  a  Preface  by  John  H.  Finley,  L.H.D.  New  Yorks  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  1920.     Pp.  285. 

Our  Dantean  literature  is  meagre  when  compared  with  that  which 
has  been  produced  by  non-Catholic  writers,  Gary,  Longfellow,  Nor- 
ton, Butler,  Plumptre,  Vernon,  Wickstead  —  to  mention  only  names 
that  come  unbidden  to  one's  mind — none  of  these  is  of  Dante's  faith, 
yet  each  has  rendered  the  Divina  Commedia  into  excellent  English 
verse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  mentioned  Father  Bow- 
den's  booklet  and  his,  excellent  indeed,  adaptation  of  Hettinger  and 
have  added  Mr.  Gardner's  Dante  Primer,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  increase 
the  list.  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  states  that  "  the 
first  complete  translation  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia '  into  English, 
the  work  of  an  Irishman,  Henry  Boyd,  was  published  in  1802  (that 
of  the  'Inferno'  having  been  issued  in  1785)".  Boyd's  name  and 
nationality  suggest  that  he  may  have  shared  Dante's  faith.  If  so, 
he  was  then  our  first,  and  last,  translator  of  our  greatest,  and  the 
world's  greatest  poet ! 

Why  there  should  be  so  noticeable  a  discrepancy  between  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  Dantean  literature  need  not  be  here  discussed.  The 
existence  of  it  has  been  mentioned  simply  to  remind  the  present 
reader  that  his  attention  is  not  being  directed  to  a  supernumerary 
publication,  as,  for  instance,  were  he  invited  to  peruse  the  reviewer's 
laudations  on,  let  us  say,  a  new  Key  to  Heaven !  And  yet,  come  to 
think  of  it,  mutatis  mutandis,  this  is  just  what  actually  is  being  done. 

Dante  indeed  gave  the  world  a  wonderfully  constructed  Key  to 
Heaven.  The  Divina  Commedia  unlocks  the  celestial  portal.  The 
Inferno  closes  in  the  outer  darkness,  hopelessly  unopenable;  the 
Purgatorio  opens  out  the  luridly  lightful  but  hopeful  way  to  the 
Paradiso,  the  realm  of  the  Blessed.  Heaven  unlocked.  Paradise  re- 
gained through  pain  and  prayer,  this  is  Dante's  culminating  vision 
unfolded  in  the  immortal  trilogy,  —  Heaven  opened,  illumined,  ex- 
plored. 

In  the  book  before  us  much  is  done  to  bring  the  celestial  drama 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  mortal.  First,  there  is  the 
background  of  history.  The  poet  is  revealed  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  characteristics  of  his  times — the  golden  age  of  faith ; 
an  age  of  restless,  intellectual  inquiry  and  ideali2ed  art;  an  age  of 
chivalry  and  reverence  for  woman.  Next  comes  a  study  of  the  poet's 
personality — Dante  the  man.  If  the  historical  events  of  Dante's  life 
are  neither  numerous  nor  striking,  the  traits  of  his  personality,  of 
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mind,  heart,  temperament,  habit,  are  as  rich  as  they  are  manifold. 
Fortunately  no  writer  nor  artist  ever  revealed  himself  so  fully  or  so 
intimately  in  his  work  as  did  Dante.  These  traits  are  aptly  por- 
trayed in  the  volume  before  us  by  extracts  from  his  various  writings. 
Having  seen  Dante  the  man,  we  are  next  invited  to  study  his  works — 
especially  his  masterpiece.  The  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the 
Paradise  are  analyzed,  each  in  turn,  the  outstanding  features  being 
illustrated  by  appropriate  excerpts. 

Viewing  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  serviceable  and  a  praise- 
worthy addition  to  our  Dantean  literature.  While  not  as  analytical 
or  as  profound  and  erudite  as  Hettinger's  book,  it  is  simpler  and 
more  popular.  It  introduces  the  average  intelligent  reader  to  the 
Divina  Commedia  and  whets  his  appetite  for  more — the  more  which 
he  should  get  from  a  study  of  the  text,  at  least  in  translation,  though 
preferably  in  the  original.  The  text  and  an  excellent  translation  on 
parallel  pages  are  given  in  Wickstead's  dainty  volumes  in  the 
Temple  Classics. 

Dr.  S lattery  has  used  several  translations,  Gary  being  chiefly  in 
evidence.  The  quotations  are  for  the  most  part  in  (blank)  verse 
form.  It  had  been  better  if  this  were  the  case  throughout,  as  in  the 
continuity  of  the  prose  line  form  the  poetical  value  is  considerably 
weakened.  One  could  wish,  too,  that  the  author  had  adopted  "Dean" 
Plumptre's  rhythmical  translation,  which  so  closely  and  happily 
imitates  the  original. 

It  is  natural  and  pardonable  for  a  writer  on  so  sublime  a  theme  to 
indulge  in  superlatives.  The  license,  however,  is  occasionally  im- 
moderately yielded  to,  as  for  instance  in  taking  over  the  estimate  of 
the  poet  made  by  John  Addington  Symonds,  namely  that  Dante  was 
"  the  greatest,  truest,  sincerest  man  of  modem  Europe ",  a  some- 
what mountainous  accumulation  of  superlatives.  These  and  a  few 
more  like  excesses,  together  with  an  occasional  verbal  inaccuracy, 
might  be  emended  in  a  future  edition.  An  index  would  also  enhance 
the  service  of  a  book  that  is  in  so  many  ways  useful  and  attractive. 

THE  ENGLISH  OATHOLIOS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
A  Study  of  their  Politics,  Civil  Life  and  Go7ernmeiit.  1558-1580. 
From  the  Fall  of  the  Old  Ohuroh  to  the  Advent  of  the  Oounter- 
Eeformation.  By  John  Huigerford  Pollen,  SJ.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Go.     1920.     Pp.  387. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  REUNION.  Discussed  historically  in  Seven  Essays. 
By  Leslie  J.  Walker,  S.J.,  M.A.  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Oo. 
1920.     Pp.  255. 

A  review  of  the  first  of  these  two  books  was  preparing  for  the 
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press  when  the  second  came  to  hand,  and  it  then  seemed  preferable 
to  alter  the  account  of  the  one  so  as  to  conjoin  with  it  that  of  the 
other,  since  the  two  happily  supplement  one  another,  both  from  an 
historical  and  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  The  former  is  the  story 
of  religious  disunion.  It  tells  how  England  came  to  be  permanently 
severed  from  the  Church.  The  consequence  of  the  English  schism 
was  by  a  logical  and  a  psychological  necessity  the  multiplication  of 
numberless  sects  and  the  severance  of  the  Anglican  body  itself  into 
various  dissentient  parts  as  mutually  opposed  one  to  another  as  are 
the  Nonconformist  denominations. 

The  other  volume  treats  less  historically  than  theoretically  of  the 
disunion  and  more  particularly  of  the  plan  and  method  of  reunion. 
Its  aim  is  to  show  how  England,  and  not  only  England  but  all  the 
countless  sects,  whether  they  inherited  their  dissent  from  the  Anglican 
schism  or  from  any  of  the  various  other  Reformers,  may  be  reimited 
and  the  Christian  world  once  again  be  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of 
identity  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  two  books  are  mutually  complementary.  They  are  coefficients 
of  a  central  theme,  counterparts  of  the  world's  religious  epic.  One 
tells  of  the  Paradise  that  was  lost,  the  other  of  Paradise  to  be  re- 
gained.   For  this  reason  they  may  be  conjoined. 

Father  Pollen  has  not  purposed  recounting  the  story  of  disunion 
ab  initio.  To  have  done  so  would  have  carried  him  back  to  the 
schism  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  VIII  and  to  the  deepening 
of  the  gap  by  Edward  VI.  He  has  chosen  rather  to  tell  only  of  the 
ruin  wrought  by  Elizabeth.  Nor  has  he  centred  the  narrative  so 
much  upon  the  negative  work  of  destruction  as  upon  the  positive 
reaction  thereto  by  the  Catholic  body.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the  indi- 
vidual confessors  and  martyrs  who  suffered  and  died  under  the  Eliza- 
bethan persecutions  have  been  many  times  recounted  by  competent 
authorities.  But  the  historical  background  to  the  picture,  the  life  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  has  heretofore  been  missing,  or  at  most  it  has 
been  depicted  by  non-Catholic  hands  who  have  by  no  means  done 
justice  to  the  truth.  And  this  partly  because  of  religious  prejudice 
but  likewise  from  lack  of  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  could 
be  gained  only  through  the  recent  opening  out  of  the  Roman  archives, 
the  Spanish  Calendars,  the  French  Diplomatic  Papers,  and  the  Eng- 
lish State  Records.  Upon  these  sources  Father  Pollen  has  been  able 
to  draw.  The  result  is  a  faithful  and  a  relatively  complete  account 
in  the  first  place  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient  church  and  in  the  second 
place  of  her  resurrection  and  the  new  life  infused  into  her  body 
under  the  stimulus  of  persecution. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  here  to  sketch  more  than  the  barest 
outlines  of  the  story  which  Father  Pollen  gives  of  how  the  downfall 
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of  the  old  faith  was  effected.  The  destructive  forces  worked  partly 
from  within,  though  largely  from  without.  The  vital  energies  of  the 
Catholic  body  weakened  under  Henry  were  only  in  part  renewed  by 
the  efforts  made  by  Mary  and  Pole  to  regalvanize  them.  Moreover, 
it  happened  then,  as  it  has  happened  since  and  is  happening  now  in 
our  own  day,  that  the  conservative  elements  in  England  were  un- 
organized and  without  effective  leadership,  while  the  destructive 
powers  were  marshalled  with  consunmiate  wisdom.  "All  things  con- 
sidered, the  Marian  Bishops  must  be  said  to  have  given  an  example 
of  magnificent  courage  and  splendid  unanimity.  Amidst  general  de- 
fection and  tempting  solicitations,  in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing 
severity  of  the  persecution,  they  stood  manfully  to  their  posts,  speak- 
ing aloud,  so  long  as  they  could  do  so,  then  voting  uniformly  against 
the  new  measures;  finally  protesting,  without  avail,  at  the  injustice 
done  to  their  rights  and  to  their  persons.  We  cannot  detect  any  duty 
they  left  undone,  nor  any  cowardice  which  might  have  encouraged, 
nor  any  indiscretion  which  might  have  needlessly  irritated,  their  foes. 
Their  misfortune  was  that  they,  men  of  good,  though  of  only  average 
abilities,  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  fight  with  Cecil,  a  political 
genius  of  the  first  rank,  supported  by  the  might  of  the  Tudors,  which 
no  English  statesman  or  party,  however  strong,  had  ever  succeeded 
in  thwarting.  They  were,  in  consequence,  entirely  outgeneraled  and 
overthrown.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  leadership  they  were  de- 
ficient. We  see  no  trace  of  plan,  organization  or  provision  for  the 
future;  no  alliances,  no  combinations,  no  idea  of  keeping  part  of 
their  forces  in  reserve  in  case  the  rest  were  defeated.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  appeal  to  the  people,  how  to  make  or  lead  a  party. 
Sander  records  that,  before  the  Conde  de  Feria  left  England,  he  sent 
to  ask  Archbishop  Heath  what  could  still  be  done.  The  answer  was : 
'  Nothing  can  be  done,  but  we  can  suffer  whatever  God  wills.'  A 
Christian,  a  noble  sentiment,  no  doubt ;  but  not  the  maxim  of  a  great 
and  inspiring  leader"  (pp.  36-37). 

Once  again  the  prudence  of  the  powers  of  darkness  proved  superior 
to  that  of  the  children  of  light.  Organizing  and  leading  the  forces 
of  destruction  was  not  so  much  due  to  Elizabeth  as  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley.  "  The  fate  of  England,"  Father  Pollen  notes,  "  was  decided 
at  a  time  and  place  unknown  to  us,  when  Elizabeth  took  Sir  William 
Cecil  as  secretary  and  Chief  Councillor.  If  the  responsibilities  for 
the  English  Reformation  lie  chiefly  with  Elizabeth,  Cecil  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  active  and  efficient  of  her  cooperators."  The  dissec- 
tion of  Cecil's  personality  is  one  of  the  arresting  features  of  the 
present  narrative.  It  is  a  penetrating,  discriminating,  well-balanced 
analysis  of  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  subtle  characters  that 
plotted  and  effected  the  downfall  of  the  old  religion  in  England. 
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After  laying  bare  the  dissolving  forces  within  the  English  Cath- 
olic body  and  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers, 
the  author  tells  briefly  of  the  Rising  in  the  North,  which  was  evoked 
to  defend  both  the  Catholic  cause  and  the  political  rights  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Next  comes  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  by  St.  Pius  V. 
Although  both  the  Rising  and  the  excommunication  were  "  political 
failures  ",  they  were  nevertheless  successful,  religiously  viewed,  inas- 
much as  they  gave  to  the  Catholics  a  new  aspiration  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  the  State  Church,  and  so  prepared  them  for  the  religious 
awakening  which  came  with  the  arrival  of  the  Seminary  priests  from 
Douay  and  Rheims,  and  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  English  College  in 
Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  accomplished  by  these 
zealous  apostles.  They  reawakened  the  dormant  faith  of  large  mul- 
titudes, converted  many  of  those  who  had  lapsed  into  heresy,  and 
renewed  the  fervor  of  the  whole  Catholic  body.  The  letters  of 
Fathers  Campion  and  Persons  offer  vivid  pictures  of  the  revival  of 
faith  and  fervor  under  the  fires  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  They  overflow  with  joy  at  the  abounding  harvest. 
"  We  are  full  of  happiness,"  writes  Persons,  "  and  our  Lord  con- 
soles us  so  much  on  every  side  that  it  seems  as  if  we  were  in  a  de- 
lightful paradise.  The  reasons  of  this  are:  first,  the  peril  itself  will 
bring  with  it  the  highest  of  all  God's  blessings  —  that  of  suffering 
something  for  His  Holy  Name.  If  God  should  bring  us  to  that,  we 
hope  that  not  only  our  courage,  but  also  our  answers,  which  we  have 
ready  in  writing,  will  be  such  that  no  loss  shall  ensue  to  the  honor 
of  his  Holiness,  nor  to  the  reputation  of  the  Society.  Then,  while 
our  Lord  leaves  us  free,  the  hope  of  fruit  is  very  great,  for  we  are 
so  welcomed,  so  occupied,  that  both  time  and  strength  fail  us.  I  am 
obliged  daily  during  my  journey  to  make  two  or  three  discourses  to 
gentlefolk  who  are  so  affected  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  they  are 
ready  for  any  enterprise,  however  signal.  On  almost  all  occasions 
they  offer  themselves  and  all  their  property,  and  their  zeal  and  fervor 
is  wonderful,  especially  in  three  respects.  First  in  hearing  Mass,  at 
which  they  assist  with  such  sighs  and  frequent  sobs  that,  dry  though 
I  am,  it  moves  me  to  tears  despite  myself.  The  second  is  their  rev- 
erence and  zeal  toward  the  Holy  Father.  For,  greatly  as  they 
should  and  do  appreciate  his  authority,  this  is  not  so  great  as  their 
love.  Hence  it  comes  that  as  soon  as  they  hear  these  words :  '  Let 
us  pray  for  our  Pontiff  Gregory ',  in  the  litany,  they  raise  their 
hands  and  voices  to  heaven  with  an  unanimity  that  is  wonderful. 
The  third  is  their  wonderful  fortitude  of  mind  and  readiness  to  suffer 
any  travail  on  account  of  religion"  (p.  364).  Campion's  letters  re- 
echo the  same  tone  of  joy  and  triumph,  blending  with  it  naturally,  as 
was  his  wont,  that  note  of  geniality  which  never  forsook  him. 
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If  the  story  of  the  collapse  of  the  faith  is  depressing  and  painful, 
the  account  of  its  revival  under  the  Counter- Reformation  is  full  of 
joy  and  hopeful  courage.  Both  features  are  faithfully  brought  out 
in  Father  Pollen's  narrative  in  which  the  events  are  shown  in  their 
objective  setting.  They  are  not  colored  nor  grouped  so  as  to  prove  a 
thesis.  They  flow  on  in  what  the  documentary  evidence  convinces 
one  must  have  been  their  actual  historic  relationship.  Probably  from 
no  other  single  work  can  one  get  such  an  all-around  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  how  religious  disunion  was  effected  in  England,  while 
at  the  same  time  so  much  of  the  ancient  faith  and  fervor  was  re- 
tained— faith  and  fervor  which  under  the  influence  of  the  relatively 
recent  Oxford  Movement  and  the  present-day  agitation  for  religious 
unity  are  surely  motifs  d^esperance.  It  is  true  many  people  believe 
that  the  High  Church  and  the  Ritualist  movements  are  keeping  many 
out  of  the  true  Church,  halting  them,  as  it  were,  at  a,  to  them,  satis- 
fying halfway  station.  Many  others,  however,  as  for  instance  the 
late  Father  Maturin  and  Father  Walker  in  the  volume  above,  think 
otherwise.  "  These  movements,"  says  the  latter  authority,  **  axe  pro- 
viding us  with  hundreds  of  converts,  and  what  is  of  even  greater 
moment,  are  working  as  a  leaven  in  the  country  at  large,  dispelling 
ignorance,  breaking  down  prejudice,  and  leading  men  from  truth  to 
truth,  in  a  way  that  to  us  is  impossible.  Reunion  is  a  long  way  off, 
but  the  path  to  it  is  being  rapidly  straightened,  thanks  largely  to  the 
tireless  zeal  and  endless  patience  of  those  who,  as  yet,  see  with  us  in 
part  only  "  (Preface,  pp.  vii-viii). 

It  is  to  help  on  this  movement  that  Father  Walker  has  composed 
the  present  group  of  essays. 

The  disruption  from  the  Mother  Church  effected  first  by  Henry 
was  deepened  and  widened  by  his  illegitimate  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
The  same  forces,  however,  that  effected  the  severance  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  together  with  it  the  introduction  of  the  manifold  forms 
of  Protestantism,  brought  about  the  disruption  of  Anglicanism  itself 
into  its  various  dissentient  branches,  ranging  in  their  doctrinal  tenets 
and  liturgical  practices  all  the  way  from  the  broadest  latitudinarian- 
ism  to  the  High- Church  and  Ritualism;  the  latter  almost  a  reflec- 
tion of  Catholicism,  being  outwardly  in  many  cases  indiscernible 
therefrom  and  differing  only  in  the  formal  motive  of  faith — the 
authority  of  Peter's  successor. 

Is  a  reunion  of  all  these  discordant  bodies  at  all  possible?  Non- 
Catholics  are  coming  to  see  that  without  union  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  with  Rome  a  united  Christendom  is  a  chimera.  But  is 
reunion  with  Rome  any  more  than  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  hardly  to  be  hoped  for?     Whatever  may  be  said  in  answer  to 
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this  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  faced  and  is  actually  being  faced  more  closely  to-day  than  ever 
before.  One  of  the  good  results  of  the  war  has  been  a  closer  knit- 
ting together  of  himianity.  The  union  of  nations  into  the  opposing 
armies  was  paralleled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  world-wide  coalitions 
eifected  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  deeds  of 
benevolence.  From  this  sentiment  of  getting-together  has  likewise 
grown  the  desire  for  closer  union  of  the  faith  that  should  work  by 
charity.  In  many  ways  the  war  promoted  the  feeling  and  desire  of 
religious  unity.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  professing  every 
form  of  belief  and  no  belief  and  thrown  together  in  the  closest  con- 
tact could  not  but  influence  one  another's  religious  convictions  and 
evoke  questions  as  to  why  they  so  widely  differed  and  whether  there 
was  any  path  to  agreement  on  the  eternal  issues.  And  whatever  may 
have  been  the  effect  here  and  there  of  non- Catholics  coming  into 
intimate  relation  with  Catholics  in  camp  and  trench,  at  home  and  in 
church,  the  opinion  seems  well  established  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
resulted  in  the  dispelling  of  ignorance,  the  breaking  down  of  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices,  and  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
Catholicism  in  general. 

What  the  Spirit  of  God  has  begun  and  what  the  war,  inspired  by 
evil  motives  but  working  for  good,  has  furthered,  these  essays  on  re- 
union aim  to  promote.  As  the  author  is  well  aware,  **  the  problem 
of  reunion  is  complicated,  and  the  issues  at  stake  obscured  by  a  cloud 
of  dust  for  which  past  controversies  are  largely  responsible.  Yet 
somewhere,  hidden  away  in  the  past,  lies  the  root-cause  of  all  our 
differences;  and  somewhere,  too,  lies  hidden  the  clue  that  vnth 
God's  blessing  is  going  to  solve  them.  It  is  these  we  must  seek  to 
discover,  if  reunion  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  remembering  always 
that  in  spite  of  diversity  our  aim  is  the  same,  and  that,  though  con- 
flict results,  it  is  engaged  in  on  all  sides  from  good  motives  "  (Pref- 
ace, p.  ix) . 

Father  Walker  has  given  us  the  first  adequate  study  of  religious 
union.  The  study  deserves  to  be  called  adequate  with  emphasis,  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  no  actual,  or  even  possible,  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  is  not  considered  and  thoroughly  analyzed.  Of  the 
seven  essays  comprised  in  the  volume  the  first  points  out  the  need  of 
reunion,  a  need  that  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  spreading  of  scep- 
tical indifference  and  religious  antipathy  occasioned  because  of  the 
war  and  the  fact  that  a  united  Christianity  is  essential  to  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  labor  problems.  The  second  essay  discusses  the  triple 
nature  of  the  problem;  the  third  considers  the  problem  of  polity; 
the  third  manifests  the  ambiguity  of  Anglicanism.  These  first  three 
chapters  treat  the  subject  primarily  as  affected  by  conditions  in  Eng- 
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land,  though  the  ideas  brought  out  are  no  less  applicable  to  our 
American  environment.  The  remaining  three  essays  strike  a  deeper 
and  a  more  universal  chord.  They  deal  respectively  (1)  with  the 
reformation  of  righteousness,  its  sources  and  methods;  (2)  with  the 
causes  of  religious  diversity;  (3)  with  the  exclusive  claims  of 
Catholicism. 

To  insist  on  the  exclusiveness  of  Rome,  as  the  author  recognizes, 
will  seem  uncharitable  to  Protestants.  But  as  he  in  all  kindness 
shows,  "it  is  necessary  that  truth  may  appear.  The  evil  of  schism 
is  so  great  that,  as  St.  Irenaeus  pointed  out,  it  can  never  be  justifiable, 
and  no  true  reformation  can  come  by  this  means.  The  Protestant 
Reformation  did  come  by  this  means,  but  it  has  ended  by  destroying 
that  very  faith  which  it  hoped,  by  reforming,  to  save;  whereas  the 
old  Church,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  attacks,  has  preserved  it  entire 
through  them  all.  Such  being  the  case,  she  cannot  but  ask  Protes- 
tants to  repent  of  a  schism  which  has  worked  so  much  evil  if  they 
would  again  become  members  of  her  fold.  Neither  can  she  do 
otherwise  than  ask  them  to  acknowledge  her  authority  and  submit 
to  her  teaching,  since  she  is  conscious  that  her  Lord  speaks  through 
her  voice.  Yet,  in  truth,  as  it  is  not  of  their  own  sin  that  our  sep- 
arated brethren  are  asked  to  repent,  but  of  a  mistake  which  their 
ancestors  made,  so  also  they  are  not  in  reality  asked  to  give  up  any- 
thing, but  rather  to  receive  something  back  again,  which  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  they  have  lost.  All  that  they  believe,  the  Catholic 
Church  believes,  only  she  believes  more  than  this,  and  this  more 
surely,  since  her  faith  is  built  on  a  rock.  It  is  that  something  which 
they  lack,  and  are  dimly  conscious  that  they  lack,  that  Protestants 
are  asked  to  accept  as  the  condition  of  Catholic  reunion.  They  may 
or  may  not  succeed  in  reuniting  with  one  another.  One  hopes  that 
they  will,  if  by  this  means  Catholic  reunion  would  draw  nearer;  and 
the  Anglican  Church  as  a  via  media  between  truth  and  the  more 
extreme  forms  of  its  negation,  may  possibly  be  able  to  help  toward 
this  end.  But  ultimately  nothing  but  the  whole  truth  will  suffice, 
and  nothing  short  of  that  can  endure,  and  the  whole  truth  can  neither 
come,  nor  endure,  except  in  the  way  Christ  has  appointed  "  (p.  254). 

The  foregoing  passage  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  which  happily  associates  kindness  with  firmness.  For  the  rest, 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  purport  and  importance.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  author's  Theory  of  Knowledge  in  the 
Stonyhurst  Series  of  Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy  need  not  be 
reminded  that  he  is  a  past-master  in  the  logical  art ;  as  penetrating  in 
analysis  as  he  is  consecutive  in  his  deductions.  It  is  the  latter  quality 
that  is  most  conspicuous  in  these  essays.  From  the  first  to  the  last 
page  the  thought  is  an  unbroken  chain ;  and  the  analytical  table  of 
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contents  reminds  one  in  this  respect  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
Contra  Gentiles,  the  masterpiece  of  logical  continuity.  In  a  work  so 
perfectly  constructed  one  feels,  however,  more  the  absence  of  a 
topical  index. 


Xiteratig  Cbat 


Fr.  Cuthbert  Lattey,  S.J.,  professor 
of  S.  Scripture  at  St.  Beuno's  (Wales), 
contributes  an  instructive  paper  to 
the  current  number  of  Biblica  (Fasc. 
Ill),  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
historical  Gospels  were  composed.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  "The  Place  of 
Memory  in  the  Composition  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ".  The  so-called 
Higher  Criticism  has  hitherto  sought 
to  explain  the  likenesses  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by 
the  hypothesis  of  their  being  drawn 
from  different  written  documents. 
Father  Lattey  points  out  that  this 
theory  does  not  sufficiently  explain 
the  differences  such  as  we  have  them 
in  the  concrete.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  merely  to  be  assumed,  but 
has  been  demonstrated  by  well-authen- 
ticated documents  that  there  existed  a 
simple  and  original  version  of  the 
life  and  the  sayings  of  Christ  before 
the  Gospels  were  written.  Such  a 
version  was  of  course  known  to  the 
Evangelists ;  they  could  easily  recall 
the  facts  and  sayings  from  this 
source,  and  it  may  be  readily  assumed 
to  have  formed  the  colorless  back- 
ground to  their  writing  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  Divine  guidance  to  keep  them 
from  misstating  either  fact  or  doc- 
trine in  its  essential  purpose  of  a  per- 
manent record  of  revelation.  As  the 
human  authors,  all  three  Evangelists 
summarize  the  divine  message  in  their 
own  way,  for  their  own  immediate 
purpose  of  preaching  Christ  cruci- 
fied ;  and  all  three  add  something  of 
their  own,  the  fruit  of  special  knowl- 
edge or  special  inquiry.  They  agree 
in  what  would  be  most  easily  remem- 
bered ;  they  differ  in  some  matters,  and 
they  omit  such  things  as  might  escape 
the  memory  of  each.  The  character 
of  the  portions  in  which  they  agree 
and  of  those  in  which  they  differ,  if 
examined  in  detail,  bears  out  this  con- 


tention,   and    thus  leads   to   the   solu- 
tion of  the  so-called  Synoptic  Problem. 


Some  years  ago  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man, Mr.  William  Reed  Lewis,  estab- 
lished a  small  lending  library  at  Bex- 
hill-on-Sea,  in  England,  for  people 
who  would  be  benefited  by  reading 
good  books.  The  founder's  motto  was 
"  No  fees — ^no  fines — no  formalities  ". 
Gradually,  through  cooperation  with 
equally  disinterested  persons,  he  was 
able  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the 
library — to  supply  convents,  reading 
circles,  hospitals,  and  sodalities,  all  of 
which  circulate  the  books.  Since 
August,  19 16,  a  postal  library  system 
has  been  established  allowing  the 
traveler,  the  student,  the  weary,  the 
sick,  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  ob- 
tain books  from  the  shelves  by  parcel 
post.  This  astonishing  breadth  of  en- 
terprise, far  from  creating  abuses, 
proved  of  extraordinary  benefit.  The 
Bexhill  Library  issues  a  Catalogue, 
with  supplements  every  four  months, 
from  which  the  reader  may  select 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  creed  or 
condition  of  the  borrower.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  circulation  at  pres- 
ent is  over  ten  thousand,  and  there 
are  some  two  thousand  borrowers  by 
post. 


Of  course  there  is  need  continually 
of  benefaction  to  sustain  the  work ; 
but  aid  comes  spontaneously  from  all 
sides  where  the  effort  is  known  and 
understood.  Recently  the  Holy  Father 
has  sent  a  letter  to  the  founder  of 
the  Bexhill  Library,  in  which  the 
Pontiff  says :  "  We  desire  to  commend 
it  to  all  rightly  thinking  people." 
Our  Knights  of  Columbus  are,  we  be- 
lieve, doing  similar  things,  but  there 
is  ample  room  for  further  expansion 
in  the  same  direction  from  other 
sources — such  as  our  large  city  par- 
ishes.    A   good  book  is   a   preacher ; 
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even  if  it  be  stolen  or  misplaced,  or 
lost  to  the  original  owner.  It  does 
its  work  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
thus  returns  the  generosity  of  those 
who  put  it  in  circulation  with  a  hun- 
dredfold blessing. 


The  Church  Expectant  is  the  title 
of  a  slender  volume  (pp.  86)  written 
by  an  Anglican  clergjmian,  Wilfrid  L, 
Knox,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
issued  in  an  attractive  form  by  the 
Society  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Lon- 
don. The  author's  aim  has  been  "  to 
put  forward  in  plain  language  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  about  the 
state  of  the  Dead  and  to  contrast  this 
teaching  with  that  of  the  Modem 
Spiritists ".  The  doctrinal  elements 
of  the  work  are  on  the  whole  sound 
and  clearly  conveyed.  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  the  teaching  and  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  On  the 
latter  the  author  shows  himself  well 
informed.  He  rightly  claims  that 
some  of  the  spiritistic  events  are  ex- 
plicable only  through  the  cooperation 
of  unembodied  intelligences. 


Dr.  Knox  argues  conclusively  and 
acutely  against  the  New  Revelation 
which  the  Spiritists  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived through  the  mediums  and  the 
controls.  But  occasionally  a  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural  agencies  becomes  ap- 
parent, as,  for  instance,  where  he  re- 
marks :  "  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  powers  of  mediums  are  not 
exactly  the  same  as  those  by  the  right 
use  of  which  the  Saints  have  been 
able  to  see  visions  and  to  work  mir- 
acles"  (p.  79,  note).  Surely  there  is 
a  difference,  an  essential  difference, 
between  the  medium's  powers  and  the 
miraculous  powers  communicated  by 
God  on  occasion  to  the  Saints.  The 
former  are  purely  natural,  at  the  most 
supernormal.  .  The  latter  are  essen- 
tially supernatural,  immediately  com- 
municated by  God.  A  creature  can 
no  more,  sola  propria  virtute,  work  a 
genuine  miracle,  e.  g.  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  than  he  can  create.  Both  effects 
require  an  immediately  divine  super- 
natural power. 


of  Lourdes.  The  account  is  based  on 
Henri  Lassere's  well-known  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes,  and  is  substan- 
tially accurate.  Aside  from  the  above 
and  a  few  other  slight  inaccuracies  of 
statement.  The  Church  Expectant  is 
a  serviceable  auxiliary  of  the  truth 
again»t  the  insidious  workings  of  one 
of  its  most  crafty  present-day  adver- 
saries. 


Speaking  of  Lourdes  naturally 
brings  to  mind  The  Logic  of  Lourdes 
recently  issued  by  The  America 
Press.  When  we  have  said  that  the 
booklet  is  from  the  pen  of  Fr.  John 
CliflFord,  S.J.,  it  will  be  superfluous 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  title  of 
the  book  is  appositely  given.  Father 
Clifford's  Logic  of  Lourdes  is  above 
all  else  logical — an  object  lesson  in 
Critics  no  less  than  Dialectics,  logica 
docens  simul  ac  utens.  Besides  this, 
it  is  the  story  of  Lourdes  happily  re- 
told, not  indeed  in  its  historic  details 
and  incidentals,  but  in  its  messagerial 
character  as  God's  testimony  to  the 
Church.  Starting  with  the  case  of 
Marie  Lebranehu,  the  heroine  of 
Zola's  famous,  or,  rather,  infamous 
novel,  the  author  introduces  us  to  the 
Medical  Bureau  at  Lourdes  and 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  explain 
by  natural  causation  the  countless 
critically  authenticated  cures  wrought 
through  the  intercession  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lourdes.  Then  through  a  series 
of  chapters  almost  journalese  in  their 
popular  mode  of  appeal,  he  unfolds 
the  evidential  value  of  the  phenomena 
of  which  the  little  Pyrennean  town  (it 
is  more  than  "  a  wee  village ")  has 
been  for  beyond  sixty  years  the  wit- 
ness. The  volumette  (70  pages)  is  an 
up-to-date  as  well  as  a  comely  ally  of 
Catholic  Apologetics. 


The  booklet  contains  a  fairly  ac- 
curate  account  of  the  Apparitions  of 
Our  Lady  to  Bernadette  at  the  Grotto 


Judging  by  the  abundant  literature 
in  French  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the 
giving  of  retreats  to  children  prepar- 
ing for  their  first  Communion  should 
be  widespread  and  suggestive  of  a 
prevailing  fervor  amongst  priests  and 
people.  The  sixth  edition  of  a  prac- 
tical manual  arranged  for  this  pur- 
pose has  just  been  issued  by  Pierre 
Tequi  (Paris).  The  title  of  the  book, 
a  solid  octavo  of  over  four  hundred 
pages,  is  Le  PrSdicateur  des  Retraiies 
de  Premiere  Communion.     It  contains 
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ten  preparatory  Retreats  for  each  of 
which  seven  instructions  are  given. 
There  are  also  twenty-five  instruc- 
tions for  the  day  itself  and  a  collec- 
tion of  fifty  brief  illustrative  stories. 
The  volume,  which  is  compiled  by 
two  missionaries,  the  same  who  com- 
posed the  Vade  Mecum  des  Predica- 
teurs,  will  prove  a  source  of  valuable 
suggestions  to  busy  priests  who  have 
to  give  retreats  on  like  occasions. 


Devout  souls  whose  spiritual  taste 
leads  them  to  meditate  on  the  Com- 
munications made  by  the  Sacred  Heart 
to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  will  find 
food  for  pious  reflection  in  Les  Pro- 
messes  du  Sacre  Cosur.  The  author, 
the  Abbe  Truptin,  has  made  a  his- 
torico-critical,  but  principally  a  devo- 
tional, study  of  the  Promises.  The 
result  is  summed  up  in  a  compact 
duodecimo  of  some  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pages.     (P.  Tequi,  Paris.) 


That  eminently  wise  and  untiringly 
active  organization,  the  Catholic  Social 
Guild  (Oxford,  England),  issues  its 
eleventh  Year-Book  as  a  Guide  to 
Social  Students  —  a  bright  little  vol- 
ume full  of  timely  suggestions  on  how 
to  form  Study  Clubs  and  Classes, 
how  to  conduct  them,  and  so  on. 
The  Guide  should  be  a  great  help 
to  priests  who  are  engaged  in  such 
work.  Directors  of  colleges  and 
seminaries  will  likewise  find  the  book- 
let of  service.  Its  bibliography  of 
social  literature  is  particularly  valu- 
able and  up-to-date.  One  likes  to 
hope  that  through  the  same  efficient 
association,  the  Catholic  Social  Guild, 
we  may  some  time  get  a  thoroughly 
good  Manual  of  Sociology.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  books  on  "  Social 
Science,"  that  is,  manuals  of  prac- 
tical directions  looking  toward  social 
betterment  (which  more  or  less  repeat 
one  another)  ;  but  a  Sociology  based 
on  reliable  historical  data  and  on  the 
results  of  Social  Psychology  (a  field 
likewise  uncultivated  by  us)  is  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 


A  little  manual  for  which  we  thank 
the  French  more  than  we  did  for  the 
copious  stream  of  the  livres  de  propa- 
gande  which  flowed  over  to  us  during 
the  war  is  Recettes  Domestiques  et 
Rurales.     A   wonderful   thesaurus   of 


things  useful  to  know  how  to  do  and 
to  undo,  to  make  and  to  remake,  is 
this  little  pocket-book.  (Paris:  La 
Bonne  Presse.) 


A  thoughtful,  devotional,  and  a 
beautiful  little  volume,  embracing  the 
substance  of  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures by  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay, 
the  Most  Rev.  Alban  Goodier,  S.J., 
has  recently  been  issued  by  Benziger 
Brothers  under  the  title  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  (pp.  152).  The  book- 
let comprises  three  parts,  treating  re- 
spectively of  Belief  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Historic  Christ,  and  the  Judgment 
passed  on  Christ,  especially  during 
His  Passion  by  the  several  actors  in 
the  Tragedy.  We  have  called  the 
work  thoughtful  because  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly reasoned-out  conspectus  of  its 
subject  matter.  The  discourses  sum- 
marized were  originally  delivered  be- 
fore audiences  in  India,  the  half  of 
whom  were  non-Christian. 


The  thought  elements  do  not,  how- 
ever, contract  or  lessen  the  devotional 
nutriment  nor  aridify  the  literary 
flavor.  The  little  volume  is  one  which 
a  priest  will  find  helpful  for  his  own 
soul  and  a  source  of  spiritual  light 
and  heat  for  others,  non-Catholics  as 
well  as  Catholics. 


The  Fathers  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment (184  E.  76th  St.,  New  York) 
issue  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Under 
the  Eyes  of  Jesus,  consisting  of  de- 
vout colloquies  between  the  Voice 
from  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Soul. 
The  reflexions,  which  are  calculated 
to  foster  love  and  sacrifice,  give  a 
helpful  direction  to  one's  visits  and 
suggest  affections  available  for  the 
Holy  Hour. 


The  Brides  of  Christ,  by  Mother 
Mary  Potter,  Foundress  of  the  Little 
Company  of  Mary,  is,  as  its  title  sug- 
gests, a  spiritual  guide  book  for  nuns. 
The  "little  Mother"  has  to  her 
credit  a  number  of  devotional  man- 
uals, comprised  in  the  series  "  Our 
Lady's  Library ".  Like  its  predeces- 
sors, the  latest  is  characterized  by 
solidity,  fervor,  sanity,  and  practica- 
bility. It  is  published  by  Matre  & 
Co.,  Chicago  (pp.  109). 


Books  TReceiveb. 


Theologia  Moralis.  Secundum  Doctrinam  S.  Alfonsi  de  Ligorio,  Doctoris 
Ecclesiae.  Auctore  Jos.  Aertnys,  C.SS.R.,  S.  Theologiae  Moralis  in  CoUegio 
Wittemiensi  olim  Professore.  Editio  decima  quam  recognitam  atque  auctam 
ad  Codicem  Juris  Canonici  accommodavit  C.  A.  Damen,  C.SS.R.,  Juris  Can. 
Doct.  et  Theol.  Mor,  Prof.  Tomus  II.  Buscoduci,  Teulings  Editorum  Soci- 
etas.     1920.     Pp.  521. 

De  Delictis  et  Poenis.  Praelectiones  in  Lib.  V  Codicis  luris  Canonici  quas 
in  Pontif.  Athenaeo  Seminarii  Romani  tradebat  Prof.  Adv.  lacobus  Sole, 
Supremi  Tribunalis  Signaturae  Ap.  Prael.  Referendarius,  Consultor  S.  Congr. 
Concilii  et  Commissionis  Pont,  ad  Codicis  Canones  Auth.  Interpretandos. 
Fridericus  Pustet,  Romae,  Ratisbonae,  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  Neo  Eboraci,  et 
Cincinnati.     1920.     Pp.  viii — 452. 

A  History  of  Penance.  Being  a  Study  of  the  Authorities,  (a)  for  the 
Whole  Church  to  A.  D.  450  (Vol.  I,  pp.  xxix — 496),  and  (b)  for  the  Western 
Church  from  A.  D.  450  to  A.  D.  12 15  (Vol.  II,  pp.  xix — 280).  By  Oscar  D. 
Watkins,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  S.  Cross,  Holywell,  Oxford.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York.     1920.     Price,  $16.00  net. 

The  Path  of  Humility.  By  the  author  of  Spiritual  Progress,  etc.  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp.  ix — 292.  Price, 
$2.00  net. 

The  Divine  Office.  A  Study  of  the  Roman  Breviary.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Quigley.     M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.     1920.     Pp.  xii— 288.     Price,  7/6  net. 

The  Brides  of  Christ.  Sequel  to  Spiritual  Maternity.  By  Mother  Mary 
Potter,  Foundress  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary.  {Our  Lady's  Little  Library 
Series.)  Matre  &  Co.,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp.  vii — 109.  Price,  $1.25;  $1.35 
postpaid. 

The  School  of  Love  and  Other  Essays.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Alban  Goodier, 
S.J.,  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  author  of  The  Prince  of  Peace,  The  Meaning  of 
Life,  The  Crown  of  Sorrow,  etc.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  150.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Alban  Goodier,  S.J., 
Archbishop  of  Bombay.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
1920.     Pp.  152.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

A  EucHARisTic  Manual.  With  Thirty-four  Finely  Finished  Engravings. 
Fathers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  184  E.  76th  St.,  New  York.  Pp.  127.  Price, 
postpaid:  paper  cover,  $0.17;  cloth,  $0.27;  20%  off  on  100  or  more. 

My  Rosary,  or  "  The  Beads  ".  John  W.  Winterich,  59  E.  Main  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.     1920.     Pp.  S3.     Price,    o.io;  $7.50  a  hundred. 

L'AuTRE  Vie.  Par  Mgr.  ifilie  Meric,  Prelat  de  la  Maison  du  Pape,  Docteur 
en  Philosophie  et  Lettres,  Docteur  en  Theologie,  Professor  a  la  Sorbonne.  2 
vols.  Quatorzieme  edition.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1920.  Pp.  xviii — 337  et  400. 
Prix,  II  fr.  franco. 

Dominicales.  Tome  III :  De  la  Saint-Pierre  a  I'Avent.  Par  M.  I'Abbe 
Eugene  Duplessy,  Directeur  de  La  Riponse.  Deuxieme  edition.  Pierre  Tequi, 
Paris.     1920.     Pp.  200.     Prix,  8  fr.  franco   (majoration  comprise). 

Praxis  Matrimonialis.  Ad  Usum  Parochi  et  Confessarii.  Auctore  Aloysio 
De  Smet,  S.T.L.  Editio  Altera,  ad  Normam  Novi  Codicis  Juris  Canonici 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OANONIOAL  PAEISHES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

I. 

THE  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  is  explicit  in  defining  the 
conditions  of  parish  erection  and  administration,  and 
clearly  outlines  the  obligations,  rights,  and  privileges  of  rectors 
of  parishes.  According  to  these  conditions  there  must  be  a 
church  and  a  congregation  of  the  faithful  within  certain  terri- 
torial limits.  These  must  have  a  priest,  duly  appointed,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  regularly  serves  these  parish- 
ioners by  administering  the  sacraments,  preaching  and  other- 
wise providing  for  their  spiritual  necessities.^ 

There  is  required  a  place  in  which  the  faithful  gather  at 
regular  intervals  for  the  divine  service.  The  canons  demand  a 
distinctly  outlined  district  within  which  the  priest  ordinarily 
exercises  his  ministry,  and  the  inhabitants  therein  may  claim 
his  aid  in  spiritual  matters.  The  pastor  must  be  expressly  ap- 
pointed as  responsible  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  district.  His 
acceptance  of  the  charge  is  indicated  by  certain  formalities, 
such  as  the  Pian  profession  of  Faith  in  presence  of  the  bishop, 
or  by  a  solemn  induction  by  the  Ordinary  or  someone  appointed 
by  him ;  or  by  simply  going  into  residence. 

The  erection  and  delimitation  of  a  canonical  parish  lie  with 
the  bishop,  unless  there  is  question  of  patronal  rights  or  inter- 
ference with  established  canonical  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  case  of 

^  "  Territorium  cujuslibet  dioecesis  dividatur  in  distinctas  partes  territoriales ; 
unicuique  autem  parti  sua  peculiaris  ecclesia  cum  populo  determinato  est  assig- 
nanda,  suusque  peculiaris  rector,  tamquam  proprius  ejusdem  pastor,  est  prae- 
ficiendus  pro  necessaria  animarum  cura." — Can.  216,  n.  i. 
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partitioning  already  existing  parishes.  In  the  latter  case  the 
bishop  has  to  consult  the  interested  parties,  though  he  is  not 
bound  by  their  views. ^  In  cases  of  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
bishop  is  maintained  until  reversed  by  the  metropolitan  or  by 
the  Consistorial  Congregation.^ 

These  rules  are  in  full  force  in  Catholic  countries  where  the 
Church  has  been  regularly  organized  and  where  her  existence 
as  a  juridical  body  is  not  subject  to  great  changes  from  migra- 
tion or  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  civil  governments.  Countries 
with  a  predominantly  non- Catholic  population  have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  methods  of  church  administration  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  to  the  exigencies  of  the  common  law  or  of  con- 
cordats. These  countries  are  governed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law  for  missionary  regions.  They  are  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  As  such 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  general  law  conditioning  religious 
organization  in  Catholic  communities,  but  require  special  legis- 
lation involving  concessions,  privileges,  and  dispensations,  ac- 
cording to  their  abnormal  position  among  aliens  to  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

II. 

The  Church  in  the  United  States,  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  a  regular  hierarchy,  had  been  classed 
as  a  missionary  dependency.  As  such  it  required  the  aid  of 
the  established  Church  in  Europe.  This  meant  not  only  finan- 
cial support,  but  the  supplying  of  our  missions  with  priests, 
religious  teachers,  and  helpers  capable  of  directing  the  or- 
ganizations of  charity  and  other  institutions  required  to  uphold 
the  infant  churches.  It  entailed,  moreover,  a  separate  code  of 
legislation  which  recognized  the  limited  resources,  conditions, 
and  opportunities  for  observing  the  general  law  in  liturgical, 
educational,  and  pastoral  matters.  As  these  conditions  rose 
from  the  unsettled  and  undeveloped  form  of  colonization  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  not  only  abnormal  but 

2  Cone.  Trident.  XXI,  4.  et  X,  III,  48. 

8  "  A  dismembrationis  sententia  non  datur  appellatio  suspensiva,  sed  tantum- 
modo  devolutiva  ad  Metropolitanum  aut  etiam  directe  ad  Pontificem  juxta  cir- 
cumstantiarum  diversitatem."  Cf.  Micheletti,  De  Paroecia  ac  Pastoris  canonica 
conditione. 
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greatly  unequal,  so  that  a  uniform  application  of  church  law 
was  impossible.  For  a  time  the  churches  had  no  fixed  parish 
boundaries,  no  definite  resources,  no  assurace  of  protection  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  There  was  no  permanently- 
resident  clergy,  no  endowments  to  maintain  religious  communi- 
ties on  whose  continuance  the  faithful  might  depend  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  the  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine. 
There  were  no  recognized  and  common  traditions  to  appeal  to 
for  methods  of  organization  or  reconstruction. 

The  process  of  maturing,  of  growth,  and  realization  of  vast 
opportunities  was  rapid,  however.  In  a  short  time  the  energy 
of  the  immigrants  developed  the  resources  at  their  command  in 
an  amazing  degree.  A  conscious  force  gave  promise  of  pro- 
tection. The  expansion  and  unification  of  civil  authority  found 
its  climax  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  this  brought 
about  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  laid  the  solid  foundation 
of  permanency  in  the  legislative  organs  of  the  land.  The  re- 
sult of  civic  and  industrial  prosperity  was  a  spirit  of  popular 
generosity  which  benefited  religion.  Churches  became  an  ac- 
knowledged factor  of  moral  and  educational  progress.  The 
Catholic  communities  began  to  multiply  their  churches,  to  erect 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  centres  of  higher  education  in  a  way 
which  betokened  permanency,  self-support,  systematic  growth, 
and  generous  maintenance.  Under  such  circumstances  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  system  of  hierarchical  and  pastoral 
government  which  the  Church  had  adopted  in  her  centuries  of 
experience  throughout  Europe  would  flourish  in  large  portions 
of  the  United  States.  American  cities  could  not  only  maintain 
their  own  parochial  institutions,  but  their  quickly  increasing 
resources  enabled  them  to  support  other  growing  communities. 
They  might  even  come  to  the  aid  of  the  decaying  organs  of 
religious  life  in  Europe;  and  thus  return  some  of  the  benefits 
bestowed  upon  them  in  their  own  early  missionary  helplessness. 

The  Church  in  the  United  States,  through  its  hierarchy, 
showed  its  readiness  to  answer  these  expectations.  The  gener- 
osity of  its  clergy  and  people  became  manifest  in  the  largess  of 
Peter  Pence,  the  magnificent  contributions  to  foreign  missions, 
and  the  gifts  that  poured  into  the  mite  boxes  of  mendicants  of 
every  description  who  made  their  appeal  from  across  the  seas. 
The  statistics  of  our  numerical  increase,  our  material  prosperity 
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evidenced  in  the  quality  of  our  church  buildings,  our  semin- 
aries, universities,  and  charitable  institutions,  were  ample  proof 
that  we  had  passed  the  stage  of  adolescence  and  could  be 
counted  upon  to  do  our  part  in  support  of  the  great  aims  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Accordingly  the  United  States  was  with- 
drawn from  the  control  and  direction  of  the  S.  Propaganda. 
The  hierarchical  body  as  a  whole  was  declared  to  be  self- 
governing  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  missionary  country.  This  dec- 
laration, while  it  raised  the  status  of  the  American  Episcopate 
as  part  of  the  governing  Church,  also  annulled  certain  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  from  the  general  law.  It  assumed  broadly 
a  fixed  basis  and  mode  of  ecclesiastical  rule  not  affected  by 
local  changes  of  circumscription  and  residence.  And  with  the 
abrogation  of  former  faculties,  privileges,  interpretations  of 
law  applicable  to  immature  pastoral  conditions,  there  came 
new  forms  of  administration,  new  obligations,  rights,  and 
privileges  affecting  parochial  life  and  government  in  the  United 
States. 

How  far  these  new  obligations,  rights,  and  privileges  ap- 
plied in  particular  cases  and  for  particular  districts  has  been 
a  subject  of  frequent  practical  doubts.  For  whilst  many  centres 
of  Catholic  population  have  attained  strong  Catholic  autonomy, 
equal  in  religious  vitality  to  the  great  Catholic  communities  of 
Europe,  there  are  many  other  parts  where  the  early  missionary 
conditions  endure,  and  where  the  general  ecclesiastical  law  is 
still  inapplicable  or  extremely  difficult  of  application. 

III. 

The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  calls  for  uniformity.  Inas- 
much as  it  legislates  for  the  United  States,  not  as  a  missionary 
country  under  the  care  of  Propaganda,  but  as  subject  to  the 
common  law,  the  provisions  to  be  found  in  the  Code  which 
are  applicable  to  Vicariates  and  Prefectures  have  at  first  sight 
no  reference  to  the  United  States.  Is  this  true?  Or  is  Rome 
ignorant  of  the  actual  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to 
abandon  the  missionary  conditions  in  many  parts  of  America 
and  to  substitute  the  method  of  parochial  institutions  recognized 
by  the  general  law?  Neither  of  these  alternatives  can  be 
admitted. 
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The  supreme  government  of  the  Church,  whilst  not  neces- 
sarily infallible  in  its  legislative  enactments  or  their  application 
to  particular  circumstances,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  facts  which  prevent  a  literal  and  complete  carrying  out 
of  the  enactments  of  the  Code  regarding  the  establishments 
of  parishes  in  the  United  States.  Its  aim  at  centralization  and 
direct  control  may  have  its  defects,  but  its  benefits  cannot  be 
gauged  solely  by  the  standards  of  civil  administration.  The 
old  Church,  with  her  centuries-long  experience  in  governing 
divers  nations  and  tribes,  knows  how  to  adapt  herself  to  all 
classes  of  society.  Her  unbroken  communications  with  rulers 
in  every  age  and  place  have  given  her  a  far-reaching  insight 
into  whatsoever  concerns  the  welfare  of  nations  and  individuals. 
The  records  of  administration  preserved  in  her  archives  and 
written  traditions  allow  her  to  compare  prospects  and  results 
in  everything  that  touches  the  welfare  of  souls.  She  is  a  true 
democracy  in  whose  antecedents  are  stored  up  the  practical  tests 
of  legislative  experiment,  and  from  these  she  derives  a  sagacity 
of  discerning  needs  under  all  possible  circumstances  which  make 
her  decisions  in  matters  of  pastoral  administration  a  sure 
criterion  of  sound  practical  direction.  She  has,  moreover,  a 
definite  interest,  embracing  all  her  children,  to  guard  the 
deposit  of  faith  entrusted  to  her  from  apostolic  times.  Upon 
this  safe  and  unchanging  foundation  she  bases  a  discipline 
which  is  at  once  uniform  and  adaptable.  It  speaks  through  an 
idiom,  like  the  Latin  tongue,  unchanged  since  it  became  the 
expression  of  her  liturgy  and  disciplinary  codes.  The  loyalty 
of  her  children  makes  diplomacy  in  her  relations  with  them 
wholly  unnecessary,  even  if  she  be  prompted  at  times  to  assume 
the  prudence  of  the  serpent  in  her  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  which  is  negligent  of  or  hostile  to  her  interests.  Toward 
the  head  of  their  Church  Catholics  feel  an  attachment  that  is 
begotten  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter 
whose  successor  they  know  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  be.  As 
head  of  the  Church  his  counsels  inspire  absolute  confidence. 
He  is  a  trustworthy  legislator  and  a  spiritual  guide  whose 
wisdom  is  directed  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Paraclete 
in  the  Church. 

How,  then,  is  this  wisdom,  inherited  by  Divine  promise, 
compatible  with  the  fact  of  a  legislation  that  is  made  ostensibly 
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of  obligation  while  it  appears  to  ignore  many  of  the  conditions 
which  render  its  perfect  observance  impracticable,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible?  The  answer  is  that  the  legislation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not,  like  the  civil  law,  an  effort  at  obtaining 
conformity  in  external  conduct,  so  as  to  create  order  and  har- 
mony in  a  commonwealth.  It  is  much  more,  and  its  aims  are  at 
continual  perfection.  It  proposes  a  law,  not  merely  to  be  the 
norm  of  external  compliance  and  conduct,  but  to  create  a  con- 
dition of  complete  mutual  service  in  the  interests  of  souls.  In 
this  sense  the  universal  law  is  meant  for  all.  Its  actual  ob- 
servance is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  chief  aim  of  per- 
fecting the  spiritual  edifice  of  the  Church.  But  the  correspond- 
ing fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  letter  does  not  always  follow  as 
an  immediate  duty.  Where  the  civil  law  merely  punishes,  the 
Church  frequently  dispenses.  She  allows  the  conscience  to 
exercise  its  judgment,  and  this  not  merely  in  individual  inter- 
pretation but  in  the  action  of  her  executives.  Thus  she  leaves 
the  carrying  out  of  certain  definite  prescriptions  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  good  sense  of  superiors.  She  uses  such  phrases  as 
"  judicio  superioris  ",  "  conscientiae  episcoporum  relinquatur  " 
— indicating  that  there  are  conditions  and  periods  of  adaptation, 
when  the  law  may  not  be  applied  in  its  literal  or  full  force. 
Civil  law  has  no  parallel  to  this  guardianship  and  respon- 
sibility over  the  law.  It  means  that  in  religion  the  observance 
of  the  law  must  ever  be  the  supreme  and  continuous  aim ;  but 
the  actual  execution  may  legitimately  fall  short  of  what  the 
letter  prescribes.  And  this  shortcoming  may  be  not  only  not 
censurable  but  in  many  cases  commendable,  so  as  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  authority. 

That  such  is  the  mind  of  the  legislative  authorities  of  the 
Church  is  plain  from  the  Code  itself,  which  bids  Vicars  and 
Prefects  Apostolic  to  aim  at  introducing  the  perfect  form  of 
parish  organization  wherever  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible — 
"  eo  tendere  debent  ut  missionem  ad  hanc  formam  adducant, 
et  ubi  judicaverint  ad  eam  divisionem  procedi  posse  id  per- 
ficere  non  omittant ".  We  print  in  another  part  of  this  issue  an 
Instruction  of  the  Sacred  Propaganda  in  reply  to  some  doubts 
as  to  the  proposed  erection  of  parishes  (quasi-parishes)  in 
certain  parts  where  this  is  possible  in  missionary  territory. 
After  quoting  the  canon   (216)   of  the  Code  as  to  what  con- 
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stitutes  a  parish,  the  S.  Congregation  goes  on  to  say :  "  Non 
praepropere  tamen  et  inconsiderate  urgenda  est  divisio,  prae- 
sertim  si  ea  quae  necessaria  sunt,  praevideantur  defutura  (Can. 
141 5,  n.  3)  ".  It  points  out  that  the  chief  aim  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  erection  of  quasi-parishes  is  the  needs  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  prospect  of  actual  growth  in  the  respective  districts. 
The  S.  Congregation  counsels  gradual  and  prudent  advance 
rather  than  a  forced  division,  ''  pedetentim  enim  et  per  partes 
utiliter  etiam  procedatur,  ita  ut  una  pars  in  quasi  paroecias 
dividatur  alterius  partis  divisione  in  opportunius  tempus 
dilata  ". 

Applying  this  principle,  as  the  mind  of  the  Church,  to  the 
present  legislation  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  canonical 
parishes  in  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  certain  important 
considerations  affecting  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  posi- 
tive and  explicit  directions  of  the  new  Code. 

IV. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  opening  of  this  paper,  the  condi- 
tions of  parochial  development  in  the  United  States  are  very 
unequal.  Broadly  speaking,  the  faithful  under  pastoral  care 
in  this  country  belong  to  three  groups.  First  there  is  the  large 
city  parish  with  pastor  and  assistant  priests ;  and  its  well  organ- 
ized methods  of  administration ;  its  schools,  its  societies  of  bene- 
ficence and  devotion ;  its  fixed  boundaries  and  censuSj  and  its 
security  of  income.  These  parishes  are  parochiae  in  the  true 
canonical  sense,  and  the  priests  properly  appointed  to  rule  them 
incur  all  the  obligations  and  responsibilities,  as  they  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  accorded  by  the  new  Code  to  canonical  parish 
priests.  The  Holy  See  endeavored  to  inaugurate  this  change 
years  ago  when  it  established  the  system  of  so-called  irremov- 
able rectorships,  to  be  applied  for  by  a  concursus.  It  was  the 
first  step  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  recognize  the  quick  develop- 
ment of  the  parochial  system  for  the  large  centres  of  Catholic 
life  in  the  United  States.  The  bishops  with  their  consultqrs 
were  to  determine  the  churches  that  might  thus  be  permanently 
established  as  parishes  in  the  canonical  sense.  Certain  formali- 
ties were  demanded  in  the  bestowing  of  such  parishes  de  jure. 
Nevertheless  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  interpretations  of  the 
S.  Congregation  that  not  all  of  these  were  essential  in  securing 
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the  title;  nor  does  the  new  Code  lay  the  same  stress  upon  these 
formalities  as  were  formerly  held  in  Catholic  countries.* 
Similar  indications  of  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  Canons  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Encyclical  Letters  of  Propaganda  (8  Novem- 
ber, 1882)  addressed  to  the  Delegates  Apostolic  of  the  Orien- 
tal Churches.  They  are  advised  in  the  matter  of  introducing 
the  parochial  system  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  all  the 
formalities  of  the  old  Latin  canons.^ 

A  second  class  of  parochial  territories,  definitely  circum- 
scribed, under  the  direction  of  a  regularly  appointed  priest  or 
rector,  comprises  the  churches  in  towns  and  rural  districts 
whose  title  is  not  conditioned  upon  a  concursus  and  whose 
tenure  is  at  the  Ordinary's  option.  The  number  of  churches  of 
this  description  in  the  United  States  is  very  large.  Many  of 
these  enjoy  the  advantages  of  definite  boundaries,  of  ample 
equipment  in  the  way  of  a  resident  clergy,  of  schools  that  would 
seem  to  guarantee  a  consistent  growth — in  short,  all  the  char- 
acteristics required  to  make  them  parishes  in  the  canonical 
sense.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  such  parishes  are  obligated 
to  the  service  of  the  canonical  parish  including  that  of  the 
Missa  parochialis  pro  populo.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that 
the  rectors  of  such  churches  are  not  strictly  bound  to  the  missa 
pro  populo  unless  it  be  "  ex  caritate  ".  We  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  this  interpretation. 

The  obligation  of  the  Missa  pro  populo  devolves  not  simply 
upon  a  canonically  appointed  parochus,  but  also  upon  any 
priest  who  acts  as  the  rector  of  a  canonical  parish.  Now  a 
canonically  erected  parish  is  one  as  defined  by  the  present  Code 
and  recognized  in  ecclesiastical  law  generally — namely,  a 
definite  territory  within  which  the  faithful  are  regularly  pro- 
vided with  the  ministry  of  a  priest  who  has  been  appointed 

4  "  Concursus  Tridentinus  ubi  in  vigore  juris  non  viget  ex  indultis  aposto- 
licis  vel  legitima  consuetudine  quoad  substantiam  suppletur  aut  praevio  quodam 
concursu  generali  de  sola  scientia  et  examine  speciali  de  aliis  requisitis  imme- 
diate ante  provisionem  facto." — Jus  Decretal.,  Wernz,  tit.  XXXIX,  827  scholion. 

5  "  Non  si  richieggono  tutte  le  formalita  prescritte  dalle  leggi  della  Chiesa 
Latina,  ma  basta  che  per  autorita  del  vescovo  siano  stabilmente  circoscritte 
certe  communita  di  fideli  le  quali  abbiano  il  diritto  di  avere  un  sacerdote  come 
proprio  pastore,  il  quale  vi  officii  ipsi  ab  episcopo  commissi  in  hac  tali  com,- 
munitati  debba  esercitare  munus  pastorale  colla  jurisdizione  in  foro  interno  vi 
ipsius  officii,  coll'  amministrazione  dei  sagramenti,  colla  predicazione  della 
parole  di  Dio.  .  .  .  I'amovibilta  ad  nutum  non  e  per  se  un  segno  della  mancanza 
di  diritto  parochiale." — Collectanea  S.  C.  Prop.,  n.  1578. 
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for  their  spiritual  care.^  When  the  S.  Congregation  of  Council 
was  asked  whether  the  rectors  of  parishes,  though  they  were  not 
actually  parochi  in  the  true  sense,  were  obliged  to  say  the  Missa 
pro  populo,  it  answered  that  the  obligation  devolved  not  merely 
on  the  canonically  appointed  pastor  but  in  general  upon  any 
priest  who  exercises  the  cure  of  souls  as  rector  of  a  canonically 
erected  parish.  Hence  the  priest  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
parish  priest  during  the  vacancy  of  the  parish  is  so  bound 
In  this  sense  rectors  of  churches  with  fixed  boundaries  by 
canonical  appointment  seem  to  be  obligated/ 

There  is  an  equal,  if  not  greater  number,  of  congregations 
that  give  no  assurance  of  permanency,  however  prosperous  the 
outlook  may  be  for  a  time.  The  indications  of  local  develop- 
ment in  American  towns  with  fine  churches,  are  often  suddenly 
altered  by  current  of  migration,  by  the  undertaking  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  with  their  shifting  interest,  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  unexpected  places  owing  to  some  newly 
discovered  advantage  of  industry,  such  as  the  changing  of 
water  courses  and  engineering  devices  for  redeeming  waste 
lands.  These  changes  can  not  always  be  foreseen  by  the  wisest 
pastor  who  builds  his  church  where  it  seems  most  needed  at  the 
time;  but  they  are  apt  to  affect  the  stability  of  our  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  existing  parishes.  Similar  contingencies  may 
exist  in  parts  of  Europe.  They  did  exist  in  northern  Africa 
during  the  transition  period  which  followed  the  persecutions, 
transferring  the  chief  activities  of  the  Roman  Church  for  a 
time  to  Carthage  and  Hippo,  and  creating  a  brief  period  of 
unequaled  prosperity.  They  are  very  common  to-day  in  the 
United  States. 

Even  in  our  large  cities  cases  occur  in  which  the  sudden 
change   of  population   in   some   sections   reduces   irremovable 

^  "  Parochia  ex  disciplina  nunc  vigente  denotat  aut  ipsum  territorium  certis 
finibus  circumscriptum,  in  quo  degunt  fideles  addicti  parocho  ibidem  ex  officio 
curam  animarum  exercenti,  aut  coetum  non  corporationem  fidelium  intra  terri- 
torium certis  limitibus  circumscriptum  degentium,  quibus  parochus  quoad 
exercendam  curam  animarum  ex  officio  praeest,  aut  ecclesiam  determinatam 
dioecesis,  quae  fideles  intra  certos  limites  degentes  sibi  habet  adscriptos,  in 
quos  parochus  ibidem  existens  ex  officio  exerceat  curam  animarum,  aut  denique 
officium  sive  beneficium  curatum  parochi," — Jus  Decretalium,  Wernz,  tom.  II, 
n.  821. 

'''  "  Per  I'effetto  pero  della  messa  pro  populo  giova  avertire  che  non  il  solo 
vero  parocho  e  tenuto  ad  applicarla,  ma  generalmente  chiunque  esercita  la  cura 
delle  anime  di  una  parrochia  canonicalmente  istituta  e  percio  anche  I'economo 
di  una  parrochia  vacante." — Litt.  S.  C.  Concilii,  18  March,  1881. 
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rectorships  to  impoverished  movable  mission  centres.  There 
are  parishes,  the  national  complexion  of  whose  pastoral  service 
has  suddenly  changed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  parish  priest 
finds  himself  no  longer  able  to  speak  the  language  of  his 
parishioners.  Where  English  was  the  language  of  the  pulpit, 
of  the  school,  and  of  the  home,  the  churches  were  being  emptied 
because  those  who  might  have  attended  speak  a  foreign  idiom. 
Such  churches,  whilst  they  might  have  developed  in  time  into 
regular  parishes,  are  readily  abandoned,  and  sold  as  realty  for 
secular  purposes  which  ill  accord  with  the  original  design  of  a 
consecrated  parish  church. 

Whilst  this  latter  class  of  churches  may,  under  existing 
conditions,  be  accounted  as  parishes  with  definite  boundaries, 
and  a  regularly  appointed  priest  as  resident  pastor,  they  are 
in  fact  mission  churches  whose  condition  offers  no  guarantee 
of  permanency. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  promising  so-called  mis- 
sions, stations,  or  congregations  within  definite  districts,  of 
which  a  priest  has  pastoral  charge,  and  which  are  in  process 
of  becoming  parishes,  whose  rectors  are  actually  parochi, 
though  not  irremovable.^ 

A  third  class  of  congregations  under  charge  of  a  regularly 
appointed  priest  are  those  scattered  groups  of  the  faithful  who, 
having  managed  to  build  a  little  church,  receive  pastoral  min- 
istrations periodically.  Of  such  groups  there  may  be  three  or 
more  under  the  care  of  a  single  rector.  "  In  more  than  forty 
places  where  churches  are  built,"  writes  the  present  Bishop  of 
Duluth,  "  Mass  is  celebrated  but  once  a  month.  Some  com- 
munities get  mass  but  five  times  a  year  on  Sundays."  The 
same  is  true  of  other  large  sections  in  the  United  States,  parti- 
cularly in  the  North,  West  and  South. 

V. 

Amid  these  varied  and  unsettled  conditions  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  apply  the  general  law  which  constitutes  a  definite  parish 

^  "  Etiam  parochiae  stricte  canonice  eriguntur, '  at  ex  communiter  contin- 
gentibus  ab  initio  potius  missiones  vel  stationes  vel  congregationes  sive  quasi- 
parochiae  cum  certo  distinctoque  territorio  constituuntur,  quibus  nequaquam 
parochi  perpetui  sed  curati  ad  nutum  amovibiles  praesunt." — Cfr.  Concil.  Trid., 
Sess.  XXIV,  cap.  13  de  ref.  i.  f.  "  Aut  alio  utiliori  modo",  etc.  Leo  XIII, 
Const.  Rom.  Pontif.,  8  May,  1881.  Wernz,  Jus  Decretalium,  1.  c. 
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with  the  obligations  of  the  Missa  pro  populo^  etc.  Who  is  to 
determine  when  the  period  of  transition  from  a  mission  or 
quasi-parish  to  a  regular  parish  is  to  take  place  ?  For  the  in- 
dividual priest  or  rector  it  is  of  importance  to  know  his  precise 
obligations  in  this  respect. 

Obviously  the  only  person  who  can  form  a  proper  and  au- 
thoritative judgment  as  to  how  far  a  congregation  or  church 
attains  to  the  status  required  by  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
in  order  to  make  it  a  canonical  parish  is  the  bishop  or  Ordinary. 
He  is  supposed  to  know  from  personal  supervision  not  only  the 
territory  but  also  the  circumstances  which  allow  him  to  appoint 
pastors  with  definite  responsibilities  over  his  flock.  It  is  for 
him  to  study  the  situation,  to  interpret  and  apply  the  Roman 
legislation,  and  thus  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  far  his 
clergy  are  bound  in  a  clearly  defined  way  to  their  respective 
obligations.  The  bishop  as  "  Overseer  "  makes  his  regular 
visitation  in  order  to  aid  his  clergy  and  to  take  account  of  the 
conditions  under  which  each  priest  labors,  since  the  Ordinary 
is  obliged  to  make  a  faithful  report  to  the  Holy  See  of  these 
things.  H  travel  to  the  great  centres  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  currents  of  events  is  desirable  or  necessary,  the  apos- 
tolic journeys  to  the  churches,  which  St.  Paul  so  beautifully 
and  instructively  illustrates,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  less  im- 
portant. Facilities  are  greater  to-day  than  they  were  in  the 
Augustan  age.  Moreover,  we  have  the  printing  press;  While 
not  all  our  Bishops  can  maintain  a  diocesan  journal,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  publish  periodically,  as  some  of  our  Bishops  do, 
"  Folia  Dioecesana  "  or  intimate  pastoral  letters,  by  which  each 
priest  is  instructed  as  to  the  faculties  he  is  given,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  his  position  and  the  methods  by  which  the  bishop 
is  to  be  informed  of  the  management  of  each  district  or  parish. 

VI. 

With  present  opportunities  of  communication,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  an  annual  convention  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
United  States,  it  should  not  seem  to  be  so  difficult  to  organize 
a  uniform  standard  applying  the  general  law  of  the  Church 
to  these  varying  conditions  of  our  parochial  life.  Interchange 
of  views  leads  to  the  adoption  of  methods,  uniform,  definite, 
and  practical.      The  bishop  is  pope  in  his  diocese.      Though 
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he  may  not  legislate  contrary  to  the  general  law,  nor  dispense 
from  its  observance  without  grave  reason,  he  is  the  immediate 
judge  of  the  conditions  which  make  observance  possible;  and 
he  is  not  tempted  to  exceed  his  powers  since  he  is  bound  to 
report  his  exemptions  to  the  Holy  See  and  obtain  its  approval. 
But  he  interprets  the  law  in  its  application  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions over  which  he  is  guardian.  It  is  for  him  to  make  statutes 
and  have  them  sanctioned,  to  say  who  are  the  parochi  obliged 
to  apply  the  Missa  pro  populo,  and  to  settle  what  faculties  pre- 
cisely his  priests  enjoy,  or  under  what  circumstances  they  must 
have  recourse  to  his  curia,  whether  in  the  matter  of  dispensa- 
tions or  of  administration  of  temporals  in  the  church. 

We  print  in  this  number  a  paper  by  Bishop  Wehrle,  O.S.B., 
whose  diocese  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota  presents  a  typical 
instance  of  the  unequal  conditions  alluded  to  above  in  the 
matter  of  the  canonical  division  of  parishes.  The  statutes 
which  he  provides  for  his  diocese  clearly  define  the  position  of 
each  rector  and  parish  priest.  The  explicit  approval  of  the 
Holy  See  would  of  course  give  full  guarantee  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  interpretation ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  method 
adopted  does  in  principle  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
authorities.  The  equity  which  imposes  the  obligation  of  the 
Missa  pro  populo  upon  the  parish  priest,  whilst  it  limits  his 
jurisdiction  over  the  dependent  churches  or  "  filiales,"  appears 
amply  vindicated  by  the  approved  practice  of  the  Church  in 
kindred  instances.  "  Filiales  non  raro  factae  sint  verae  et 
propriae  dictae  parochiae  separatae  a  parochia  matrice,  tamen 
interdum  aliquibus  juribus  parochialibus  carebant  quae  ec- 
clesJae  matri  fuerunt  reservatae."  ^  It  is  the  bishop's  privilege 
moreover  to  make  exemptions,  as  is  done  commonly  in  the  case 
of  religious  communities  and  public  chapels;  and  where  there 
is  question,  of  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  flock,  the  appeals  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  privileges  and  immunities  of  a 
purely  personal  character  may  safely  be  set  aside  by  the  chief 
shepherd,  unless  other  interests  are  involved  which  make  the 
assertion  of  the  literal  law  a  necessity  in  the  judgment  of 
higher  authorities. 

The  following  articles  in  this  issue  are  intended  to  illustrate 
in  a  general  way  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  confronted 

^  Jus  Decrei.,  1.  c. 
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in  the  United  States  in  the  effort  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Code.  They  may  call  for  comment  that 
may  lead  to  a  uniform,  clear  and  practical  statement  of  the 
obligations  devolving  upon  the  pastors  of  churches  in  America. 


NEW  OONDITIONS  IN  OHUROH  FINANCE. 
I. 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
refuse  on  principle  to  consider  the  application  of  modern 
business  methods  to  the  conduct  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
Church's  work.  They  plead  the  complete  diversity  of  aim  be- 
tween business  as  generally  understood  and  Christ's  Church. 
Business  is  concerned  solely  with  material  gain ;  the  Church 
with  the  salvation  of  souls.  Business  is  essentially  selfish ;  its 
design  is  to  take  all  it  can  get :  the  aim  of  the  Church  is  freely  to 
bestow  a  priceless  gift  upon  men.  Business  success  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  personal  mental  acumen  and  strength  of  will 
of  its  promoters ;  the  Church  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  her  progress  is  contingent  on  the  extent  of  His  co- 
operation with  the  efforts  of  her  ministers.  It  is  argued  that 
God  has  always  provided  for  the  material  needs  of  His  ser- 
vants in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Too 
much  meditation  on  these  things  tends  to  cloud  the  vision  of 
faith  and  dull  our  sense  of  utter  dependence  on  God.  The  sole 
means  approved  of  by  Christian  tradition  for  acquiring  the  ma- 
terial resources  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Church's 
work  are  constant  prayer  and  perfect  abandonment  to  God's 
will. 

These  are  all  truisms  and  no  Catholic  doubts  any  one  of  them 
for  an  instant.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  very  holy 
men  are  not  sometimes  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  after  all  an  organization  of  men  living  human  lives. 
Frequently  the  greatest  saint  and  the  most  abandoned  sinner 
show  marked  similarity  in  the  external  facts  of  their  lives,  since 
both  are  human  beings  and  therefore  subject  to  the  same  general 
laws  of  existence ;  the  distinction  lies  between  not  what  they  do, 
but  why  they  do  it.  In  the  same  way,  though  their  aims  are 
fundamentally  diverse,  resemblances  can  be  pointed  out  between 
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pure  business  organizations  and  the  Church,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  on  one  occasion  our  Lord  actually  commended  a 
distinctly  shady  business  transaction;  His  final  comment  on  the 
parable  of  the  unjust  steward  was  that  "  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light ! '' 
No  doubt  the  application  must  not  be  carried  too  far;  at  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  ignored.  Centuries  of  experience 
have  indeed  abundantly  proved  that  a  mere  financial  catas- 
trophe cannot  in  any  sense  destroy  the  Church ;  a  strong  proof 
of  her  Divine  foundation  is  provided  by  her  triumphant  sur- 
vival of  material  disasters  that  must  have  been  the  downfall  of 
any  merely  human  institution.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  justly 
be  pleaded  that  normally  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  assume  the 
immediate  personal  direction  of  the  material  affairs  of  the 
Church,  but  cooperates  with,  sanctifies,  and  accepts  the  results 
of  the  natural  activities  of  His  clergy  and  faithful.  Unques- 
tionably some  of  the  methods  of  modern  business  are  morally 
unjustifiable  and  could  under  no  circumstances  be  imitated  by 
any  Christian;  but  in  so  far  as  the  Church  must  use  earthly 
means  in  carrying  on  her  spiritual  work,  she  must  also  consider 
natural  methods  of  acquiring  them. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  supernatural  char- 
acter of  her  nature  and  mission,  this  view  is  not  shared  by 
numbers  of  those  with  whom  she  daily  comes  in  contact.  The 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world  at  large  has  undergone 
many  changes  at  different  points  of  her  history.  She  began 
as  a  little  band  of  men  holding  views  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  of  the  government  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Our  Lord  Himself  demanded  no  special 
treatment  from  the  Roman  government  on  the  ground  that  He 
was  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  therefore  superior  to  all  man- 
made  laws.  He  paid  His  taxes  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
and  taught  His  disciples  to  be  as  careful  in  rendering  to  Caesar 
what  was  his  as  they  were  to  be  in  rendering  His  due  to  God. 
The  fact  that  He  worked  a  miracle  to  provide  the  money  does 
not  alter  the  principle  He  intended  to  convey.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order  He  deigned  to  adopt  toward  the  heathen  gov- 
ernment under  whose  rule  He  was  born  its  own  estimate  of 
Himself  when  dealing  with  it. 
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In  due  course  the  situation  was  changed.  The  Church  be- 
came a  leading  factor  in  the  public  affairs  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Her  Divine  character  came  to  be  recognized  not  only  by 
herself  but  also  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
she  was  established.  She  was  accepted  then  and  treated  officially 
by  the  government  not  merely  as  one  society  of  men  among 
many  such  societies  but  as  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 
This  affected  even  the  business  relationships  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  various  merchants  who  supplied  her 
material  needs.  In  the  ages  of  faith  men  felt  honored  to  be 
privileged  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church  and  her 
ministers ;  such  transactions  were  raised  above  the  plane  of  or- 
dinary business.  The  great  cathedrals  of  those  days,  the 
costly  and  beautiful  sacred  vessels  and  matchless  works  of  art 
many  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  testify  to  the  uncom- 
mercial spirit  in  which  the  Church  was  served.  Further,  the 
medieval  state  regarded  it  as  its  duty  to  protect  the  Church's 
property  from  profanation  and  sacrilege;  it  was  as  jealous  of 
God's  rights  as  it  was  of  those  of  its  citizens.  What  is  called 
the  "  establishment "  of  the  Church  is  normal  in  a  country 
where  all  the  citizens  are  Catholic;  there  still  remain  a  few 
states  where  this  is  the  case.  In  North  America,  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Quebec  is  the  only  remaining  example :  in  Europe, 
probably  the  Catholic  Swiss  Cantons  provide  the  most  striking 
illustration.  In  such  states  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  is  as  a 
matter  of  course  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  government 
regularly  accepts  the  Church's  own  valuation  of  herself  in 
dealing  with  her. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  clergy  are  entirely  freed  from 
any  serious  care  as  to  ecclesiastical  finance.  Church  buildings 
are  provided  automatically  as  they  become  necessary;  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  Catholic  schools;  priests  receive  their  support 
as  officials  of  the  state.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is 
the  ideal  condition  under  which  the  Church  can  exist;  every 
purely  Catholic  community  will  develop  along  similar  lines. 

II. 

But  most  of  us  are  working  amid  very  different  surround- 
ings. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  governments  of  our  Western 
civilized  states  continue  to  grant  a  certain  measure  of  recogni- 
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tlon  to  the  existence  of  Almighty  God  and  are  theoretically 
prepared  to  protect  His  Church  in  her  work;  but  the  degree  of 
this  recognition  is  becoming  appreciably  less  and  less,  and  if 
the  signs  of  the  times  have  any  meaning  it  would  appear  that 
the  Church  must  at  least  consider  the  possibility  of  being  com- 
pelled sooner  or  later  to  revert  to  the  conditions  under  which 
she  began  her  work  in  the  world.  Possibly  she  may  not  be 
called  upon  in  our  time  in  our  land  to  face  a  period  of  perse- 
cution such  as  that  of  the  first  four  centuries,  but  it  looks  as 
though  inevitably  she  will  be  compelled  to  face  serious  changes 
in  her  economic  situation.  The  slow  inglorious  struggle 
against  adverse  material  conditions  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
greater  danger  to  her  progress  than  open  persecution. 

Although  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Ireland,  in 
England  and  the  Dominions  which  compose  the  British  Empire 
the  clergy  are  for  the  most  part  compelled  in  addition  to  their 
spiritual  labors  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  Church's  finances, 
they  still  receive  by  law  in  these  countries  a  certain  measure 
of  assistance  which,  while  small,  is  still  of  appreciable  import- 
ance. The  laws  of  these  countries  are  based  on  the  common 
law  which  had  its  origin  in  the  "  ages  of  faith  "  and  still  bear 
traces  of  the  Christian  tradition.  God's  existence  is  acknowl- 
edged by  law;  an  appeal  to  Him  is  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
veracity  of  an  assertion;  it  is  illegal  to  profane  His  name  or 
His  dwellings ;  and,  what  is  economically  of  great  value  to  the 
Church,  no  taxes  are  imposed  on  buildings  in  actual  use  for 
His  worship.  It  is  possible  that  a  modern  Protestant  lawyer 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  give  the  reason  why  all  these  countries 
still  exempt  church  buildings  from  taxation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  exemption  is  a  survival  from  the  days  when  God  was 
taken  into  practical  account  by  law-givers,  when  He  was  recog- 
nized as  the  personal  legal  owner  of  the  churches,  which  were 
literally  known  as  "  God's  houses  ",  and  when  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  presumptuous,  blasphemous  and  sacrilegious 
in  the  last  degree  to  have  demanded  of  Him  payment  in  the 
form  of  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  being  worshipped.  This 
instinctive  reverence  for  God's  house  is  still  happily  preserved 
by  a  great  number  of  our  countrymen,  and  our  Protestant 
friends  are  still  ready  to  admit  the  fitness  of  such  exemption 
when   it  is   pointed  out  to  them,   as  they   did   in    California 
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fifteen  years  ago.  But  where  the  Christian  faith  is  dead,  the 
argument  loses  its  force,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  the  Church  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  our  governments. 

The  practical  value  of  this  exemption  to  our  Catholic  com- 
munities is  only  realized  when  they  are  deprived  of  it.  We  are 
called  upon  to  make  great  financial  sacrifices  for  the  building 
and  upkeep  of  our  schools;  a  tax  on  our  churches  would  seri- 
ously complicate  matters ;  while  the  universal  adoption  of  cer- 
tain modern  systems  of  taxation  which  have  a  great  many 
advocates  would  necessitate  a  complete  reconsideration  of  es- 
tablished methods  in  the  Church. 

III. 

The  present  position  of  the  Church  in  the  Canadian  Province 
of  British  Columbia  may  well  serve  as  an  example  and  a 
warning.  In  191 1  this  Province  adopted  the  single  tax.  As 
is  well  known  the  single  tax  is  imposed  solely  on  the  land  in  a 
community;  it  is  estimated  according  to  the  valuation  placed 
upon  the  land  by  an  official  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
buildings  or  improvements  existing  on  the  land  are  not  taken 
into  account;  a  vacant  lot  or  one  on  which  a  totally  unpro- 
ductive building  stands  pays  the  same  tax  as  a  lot  on  which 
stands  a  building  bringing  in  a  large  income.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  this  is  to  compel  landowners  to  use  their  land  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large  and  to  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  land  idle  for  merely  speculative  purposes. 

With  this  aspect  of  the  system  we  are  not  concerned.  But 
in  British  Columbia  the  Provincial  law  contained  a  clause 
exempting  from  general  taxation  "  every  building  set  apart  and 
in  actual  use  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ".  When  the  new 
tax  came  into  force  the  cities  of  the  Province  took  the  view  that, 
since  in  the  future  no  account  was  to  be  taken  of  the  buildings 
in  the  imposition  of  the  taxes,  but  they  were  imposed  only  on 
the  sites,  therefore  churches  must  pay  on  their  sites  the  same 
tax  as  was  paid  by  other  properties.  In  other  words,  the 
exemption  was  abolished. 

The  result  was  to  place  the  churches  in  an  extremely  em- 
barrassing financial  situation.  Frequently  in  our  older  cities 
the  churches  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  town  on  sites  bearing  the 
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very  highest  valuation ;  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  bear  the 
highest  measure  of  taxation  in  common  with  the  most  expensive 
business  property.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Victoria  on 
Vancouver  Island  the  cathedral  stands  on  land  that  has  been 
the  property  of  the  Church  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  town 
and  which  is  now  at  its  very  centre.  Under  the  single  tax 
system  this  land  is  assessed  according  to  the  nominal  market 
value  of  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  cathedral  oc- 
cupies three  lots  reckoned  by  the  city  to  be  worth  at  least 
$45,000  to  $47,000  each.  The  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
this  church  for  the  last  ten  years  has  amounted  to  little  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  pastor 
compelled  to  raise  this  amount,  together  with  the  taxes  on  his 
parish  house  and  school,  before  he  can  think  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  maintenance,  may  well  sigh  for  financial  genius, 
particularly  if  the  population  of  his  parish  hardly  exceeds  three 
hundred  families.  In  this  particular  diocese  outside  the  cathe- 
dral city  the  churches  are  little  more  than  mission  centres. 
But  even  they  present  a  problem.  There  is  one  mission,  for 
instance,  where  Mass  is  said  once  a  month  and  where  the 
average  collection  is  $5 ;  the  taxes  on  the  chapel  amount  to 
$150  a  year. 

This  state  of  things  represents  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
relation  existing  between  Church  and  State.  By  this  action  the 
government  of  British  Columbia  has  wiped  off  the  statute  book 
the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  tradition.  God  is  now  re- 
garded in  that  Province  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  citizen : 
He  is  free  to  own  land  there  and  to  occupy  houses  there  so 
long  as  He  can  pay  the  taxes  on  them;  if  He  fails  to  do  this. 
His  property  will  be  confiscated  and  sold  for  the  delinquent 
taxes  as  will  that  of  any  other  defaulting  taxpayer.  The  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  who  has  found  himself  unable  for  some  years  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  his  cathedral,  was  notified  last  June  that  the 
church  would  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  next  tax-sale,  unless  the 
money  was  forthcoming.  This  proceeding  was  for  the  time 
being  stayed  by  an  injunction  pending  litigation  concerning  the 
legal  validity  of  the  action;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  government.  The  Catholic  Church  at  Vernon 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Vancouver  was  actually  sold  for  taxes 
four  years  ago.      It  was  bought  in  for  the  congregation  by  a 
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friend  of  the  pastor,  but  that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  churches  of  British  Columbia  have 
not  accepted  this  revolution  in  their  status  without  vigorous 
protest.  The  change  was  made  by  a  Conservative  government, 
which  rejected  the  united  appeal  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  for  a  return  to  the  former  situation.  When  the  time 
came  for  a  change  of  government,  steps  were  taken  during  the 
elections  to  see  to  it  that  the  new  members  were  well  informed 
as  to  the  expectations  of  church  members  with  regard  to  the 
exemption  question.  In  the  event  it  was  learned  that  the  com- 
bined vote  of  all  the  nominal  Christians  in  the  Province,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  together,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  im- 
press the  political  leaders,  and  once  more  the  request  was 
denied. 

The  arguments  that  the  representatives  of  the  churches  were 
called  upon  to  meet  during  their  discussions  with  the  legislature 
illustrate  the  attitude  adopted  toward  the  churches  by  many 
of  our  countrymen  outside  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Church  these  are  not  mere  theoretical 
views.  They  were  considered  by  a  large  majority  of  two  mod- 
ern governments  to  be  of  such  force  that  they  have  resulted 
in  placing  the  Church  in  a  position  where  she  is  compelled  to 
reconsider  many  of  her  traditional  methods  of  practice.  Pos- 
sibly the  clergy  in  other  parts  of  the  Church  may  be  called 
upon  to  meet  them  practically  sooner  than  some  realize. 

In  the  first  place  the  churches  were  told  that  in  a  modern 
state  no  one  can  justly  claim  any  privilege  merely  because  he 
attends  a  church.  The  exemption  of  churches  from  taxation 
is  in  effect  a  money  subsidy  granted  the  churches  by  the  state. 
But  there  are  many  citizens  who  not  only  do  not  go  to  church 
but  despise  religion  as  superstition  and  regard  church-going 
as  entirely  unnecessary.  The  money  that  would  be  received 
from  the  tax  on  churches  must  be  spread  out  over  the  whole 
community;  therefore  those  who  do  not  and  will  not  go  to 
church  are  compelled  to  pay  increased  taxes  because  of  the 
privilege  enjoyed  by  church  members.  Church-going  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  form  of  recreation  which  appeals  to  some 
citizens  but  not  to  others;  these  others  prefer  to  take  their 
recreation  in  theatres,  dance  halls,  and  lodge  rooms;  to  be  fair 
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to  all,  the  state  should  also  exempt  these  places  from  taxation 
if  the  churches  are  to  be  exempt ! 

Further,  it  was  argued  that,  although  the  clergy  claim  other- 
wise, in  reality  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  churches  are 
organizations  conducted  by  the  clergy  for  their  personal  profit. 
These  make  their  living  out  of  the  churches  as  others  do  by 
the  exercise  of  their  trades  and  professions.  Since  then  the 
churches  actually  receive  an  income  under  the  protection  of  thfe 
state,  it  is  only  just  that  they  should  bear  their  share  of  the 
expense  of  government. 

Again,  it  was  asserted  that  the  only  claim  the  churches  could 
have  on  the  whole  community  must  be  based  on  their  social 
activities.  But  in  the  first  place  these  are  offered  gratuitously 
and  often  when  they  are  not  desired ;  secondly,  similar  work  is 
done,  and  often  better  done,  by  non- religious  bodies  and  by 
various  departments  of  the  state  itself.  Pure  philanthropy 
can  constitute  no  claim  upon  the  state. 

Finally,  when  the  churches  pleaded  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  rigid  application  of  the  new  tax  would  be  to  drive  them 
out  of  our  cities,  they  were  flatly  told  that  that  was  their  own 
concern  and  not  that  of  the  government. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  these  arguments.  As  they  stand,  they  are  un- 
answerable. The  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  our  churches 
were  granted  them  because  our  governments  still  recognize  that 
honor  and  worship  are  due  to  God,  and  they  still  feel  bound 
to  protect  His  property.  But  once  this  point  of  view  is  lost 
sight  of  or  definitely  denied,  no  further  ground  of  argument 
remains.  It  is  interesting  that  alone  among  the  professedly 
Christian  bodies  in  British  Columbia,  the  Baptists  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  tax,  on  the  ground 
that  our  Lord  Himself  paid  His  taxes.  But  then  He  was  living 
under  a  pagan  government,  in  whose  eyes  He  was  just  one  Jew 
among  many.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
under  a  pagan  government  we  have  nothing  more  to  say; 
hitherto  we  have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  we  are 
citizens  of  an  avowedly  Christian  country. 
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IV. 

The  practical  result  of  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a 
system  would  be  startling.  Supposing,  as  might  very  well  be 
the  case  in  numbers  of  our  cities,  the  site  of  the  church  were  as- 
sessed at  $500,000  and  the  single  tax  rate  fixed  at  30  mills ;  the 
yearly  tax  would  amount  to  $15,000.  Add  to  this  the  amount 
to  be  paid  on  the  clergy  house  and  school,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  possibilities  will  be  obvious.  The  position  of  the  great 
cathedrals  in  our  really  large  cities  would  be  almost  staggering. 
The  problem  could  not  permanently  be  solved  by  the  sale  of 
present  sites  and  the  purchase  of  new  ones  in  less  valuable 
districts,  since  in  time  the  growth  of  the  city  would  presumably 
bring  about  a  recurrence  of  the  situation. 

It  would  appear  that  such  a  tax  would  effectually  prevent 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  large  churches  in  the  future. 
Catholics  would  be  completely  debarred  from  that  particular 
form  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  in  the  past  has 
shown  itself  in  the  provision  for  our  Divine  Lord  of  dwelling 
places  constructed  of  the  best  that  earthly  materials  and  human 
genius  have  to  offer.  The  cheapest  building  in  the  meanest 
district  will  become  the  most  practical  and  often  all  that  is 
possible.  The  ceremonial  consecration  of  our  churches  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  a  building  cannot  be  solemnly  set 
apart  for  all  time  to  the  exclusive  use  of  Almighty  God  if  it  is 
to  be  perpetually  burdened  as  it  were  with  a  mortgage  held  by 
the  municipality. 

The  normal  income  of  the  church  is  derived  from  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  the  faithful.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  their 
faith  would  impel  them  to  rise  to  the  further  obligations  im- 
posed by  a  situation  such  as  that  described  above.  At  the 
same  time  the  clergy  would  be  driven  rigorously  to  watch  and 
husband  the  income  from  this  source ;  in  some  regions  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  number  of  Catholics  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  alto- 
gether unequal  to  bearing  such  a  burden.  In  such  cases  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  at  present  how  the  situation  is  to  be  met.  Per- 
haps the  clergy  may-  be  compelled  to  seek  an  additional  means 
of  livelihood  outside  the  practice  of  their  sacred  calling;  it  may 
be  necessary,  since  the  state  regards  our  church  buildings  in  the 
light  of  purely  secular  structures,  to  erect  halls  that  can  be  used 
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as  churches  on  Sundays,  and  for  some  income-producing  pur- 
pose during  the  week.  At  all  events  it  would  seem  that  only 
two  courses  are  open  to  a  clergy  finding  themselves  in  such  a 
position  :  one  would  be  to  trust  to  Almighty  God  to  sustain  their 
work  by  a  perpetual  miracle :  the  other,  to  use  to  the  full,  under 
the  guidance  of  His  grace,  the  natural  ingenuity  with  which 
he  has  endowed  them,  to  seek  out  all  possible  sources  of  income 
and  show  by  the  successful  adaptation  of  their  methods  to  the 
new  conditions  that  the  Church  is  not  to  be  crushed  even  by 
these  extreme  financial  burdens.  The  situation  of  the  Church 
in  British  Columbia  at  the  present  moment  is  unique;  the  single 
tax  is  not  new,  neither  is  the  tax  on  church  buildings ;  but  the 
combination  of  the  two  gives  rise  to  a  novel  problem.  This 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  of  educational  value  for  the  future. 

A.  B.  W.  Wood, 
Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 


THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  A  OITY  PARISH. 

THERE  is  fundamentally  no  difference  between  a  parish  in 
the  City  and  one  in  the  country,  and  only  minor  differ- 
ences in  methods  of  organization.  The  general  principles  are 
the  same  and  are  vital.  Summarily  and  in  order  of  preced- 
ence these  are  three.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  parish  is  to 
promote  systematically  and  with  becoming  splendor  the  public 
worship  of  God.  This  is  to  be  secured  by  offering  suitable 
facilities  for  discharging  their  religious  duties  both  corporate 
and  individual  to  the  souls  composing  the  parish  membership, 
thus  enabling  them  to  develop  their  spiritual  life  and  to  main- 
tain and  increase  their  personal  sanctification.  Both  these  ob- 
jects involve  the  indefatigable  ministry  of  the  clergy  who  are 
to  be  dispensatores  mysteriorum  Dei  and,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  servants  servorum  Dei.  Success  will  come  from  full  con- 
scious combination  and  application  of  these  principles  in  every 
phase  of  parochial  life  and  activity.  The  sad  failure  amidst 
apparent  success  that  is  sometimes  evident  to  the  keen  discerner 
of  spiritual  values  in  a  parish  arises  from  misapprehension  of 
the  essential  importance  of  any  of  them.  For  in  this  honum 
ex  integra  causa,  malum  ex  quocumque  defectu. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  consider  first,  the  prelimin- 
aries of  organization,  and  secondly,  the  organization  itself. 
In  the  latter  we  shall  briefly  discuss  (a)  the  mechanical  or 
administrative  part,  (b)  the  liturgical  life,  (c)  the  organic 
development,  (d)  the  cooperation  of  the  laity,  (e)  the  per- 
meation of  the  clergy. 

I. 

While  the  fact  that  a  parish  has  a  business  side  must  and 
can  never  be  forgotten,  the  tendency  to  overemphasize  the 
business  aspect  is  a  serious  error,  for  a  Catholic  parish  or 
diocese  is  not  primarily  a  business  organization  and  cannot  be 
conducted  altogether  according  to  the  principles  of  business 
efficiency.  The  heart  must  always  be  in  evidence  if  the  parish 
is  not  to  become  a  mere  machine  that  may  produce  perfect 
formalism  but  stifle  true  religion.  "It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth."  The  material  interests  need  indeed  to  be  care- 
fully looked  after;  but  never  to  the  detriment  of  the  spiritual. 
"  Haec  oportet  facere  sed  ilia  non  omittere." 

For  this  reason  the  pastor  organizing  a  new  parish  shall 
need  a  combination  of  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  with  dovelike 
wisdom,  showing  that  he  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  this  world  while  still  remaining  a  child  of  light. 

II. 

The  choice  of  a  temporary  place  in  which  to  hold  services 
until  a  site  can  be  procured  will  at  once  challenge  his  judgment 
and  tact.  Previously  he  may  have  been  able  to  gather  some 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  character  of  souls  in  his  newly 
acquired  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  He  may  be  aided 
in  advance  by  the  thoughtful  zeal  of  a  priestly  confrere. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  incumbent  of  a  thriving  parish  that 
he  had  not  only  quietly  suggested  to  the  bishop  the  desirabil- 
ity of  creating  a  new  parish  to  be  carved  out  of  his  own,  but 
had  secretly  purchased  a  Protestant  temple  of  error  about  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  dwindling  congregation,  so  that  in  wel- 
coming the  brother  worker  the  older  laborer  was  able  to  install 
him  in  situ.  There  are  pastors,  too,  whose  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  in  a  large  and  increasing  city  parish  cause 
them  to  build  ecclesiae  filiales  and,  when  these  are  in  the  fair- 
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way,  ask  that  pastors  be  assigned  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  opposition,  arising  from  narrow  pastoral  views,  on 
which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  here.  But  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  in  a  negative  way  by  placidly  ignoring  the  petty 
spirit  that  creates  them ;  and  positively  by  properly  advertising 
the  new  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  religion. 
Even  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  consider  the  formation  of 
a  new  Catholic  parish  as  a  news  item  and  display  the  announce- 
ment of  the  opening  services.  Usually  there  is  some  district 
gossip  sheet  that  gladly  features  an  event  of  such  local  import- 
ance. Then  there  is  the  published  list  of  voters  from  which^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  invariable  one  or  two  efficient  laymen  whom 
the  Lord  provides,  to  compile  a  valuable  mailing  list  A 
number  of  eager  boys  can  be  found  to  drop  circulars  in  the 
letter  boxes  of  apartment  houses  or  to  hand  them  in  at  the 
doors  of  private  dwellings.  The  community  spirit  is  thus 
reached  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  splendidly  it  reacts. 

Gentiles  and  Jews  are  interested  and  the  opening  of  the  tem- 
porary chapel  or  church  becomes  an  engrossing  topic  of  con- 
versation. Doubtless  the  new  pastor  will  have  one  or  more 
devoted  friends  from  his  former  parish  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  organizing  the  initial  services.  These  are 
of  great  value  not  only  in  the  matter  of  material  preparation 
but  to  act  as  liaison  officers  with  the  treasure  trove  of  new 
helpers  in  the  district,  indoctrinating  them  with  proper  views 
of  the  worth  of  their  new  pastor  and  imbuing  them  with  more 
or  less  accurate  ideas  of  his  methods.  Then  one  or  other  of 
the  former  clerical  colleagues  or  priestly  friends  of  the  new 
urban  shepherd  may  find  it  possible  to  help  him  open  up,  thus 
giving  a  valuable  cachet  to  his  work  by  showing  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellows  and  their  readiness  to  serve  him. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  make  the  temporary  chapel  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Economy  or  niggardliness  in  this  di- 
rection is  deplorable.  On  the  principle  that  nothing  is  too^ 
good  for  the  Lord,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
micro-church  a  model  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  convenience, 
beauty,  even  of  elegance  as  far  as  may  be.  Amidst  the  solidity 
and  splendor  of  a  real  church  the  original  parishioners  of  one 
parish  recall  with  affection  and  a  sort  of  regret  the  meta- 
morphosed dancing  academy  or  political  club  that  became  their 
Bethlehem. 
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The  procuring  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  permanent  church 
will  naturally  engage  the  newly  installed  pastor's   attention. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  saintly  Bishop  Baltes  of  Alton  found  it 
expedient  to  legislate  on  the  question  of  sites  for  new  churches 
and  laid  down  rules  full  of  practical  good  sense,  forbidding 
the  purchase  of  sites  in  close  proximity  to  railroad  yards,  in- 
dustrial concerns  or  places  where  the  noise  would  interfere  with 
the  quiet  of  public  worship.  To-day  a  bishop  must  be  on  his 
guard  lest  a  site  should  be  selected  that  would  be  for  the  com- 
fort and  accommodation  of  the  clergy  rather  than  for  the  con- 
venience and  service  of  the  flock.  The  mistake  is  apt  to  be 
fatal  or  at  least  prejudicial,  especially  if  it  issues  in  the  erection 
of  a  palatial  rectory  while  the  House  of  God  is  in  the  tabernacle 
period.  In  many  dioceses  this  is  avoided  by  the  peremptory 
episcopal  command  for  simultaneous  development  of  school, 
church,  and  presbytery,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  combination 
building,  emphasis  being  rightly  placed  on  the  school. 

III. 

The  preliminary  organization  must  of  necessity  be  amor- 
phous, amoeba-like.  But  even  so  it  should  be  dominated, 
pervaded  by  the  dual  principle  of  punctuality  and  personal 
service.  In  city  life  it  should  be  remembered  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract,  as  lawyers  say.  And  that  in  a 
double  sense.  In  smaller  communities  and,  indeed,  in  large  cities 
before  life  became  the  complex  it  now  is,  the  church  deter- 
mined the  horarium  of  the  people  on  Sundays.  There  was  early 
Communion  Mass  and  the  last  or  parochial  Mass ;  and  house- 
hold arrangements  were  timed  accordingly.  The  reverse  con- 
dition now  prevails.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  adjust  the 
schedule  of  Masses,  devotions  and  everything  else  to  the  man- 
ner of  living  of  the  community  that  is  to  be  served.  It  is  im- 
portant to  insist  on  the  need  of  study  of  conditions  in  each 
locality,  for  these  vary  widely  in  the  same  general  sections  of 
large  cities.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  in  our  great  metro- 
politan centers  localities  with  shopping  districts  distinct  from 
the  main  area  in  which  the  famous  shops  are  situated.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  lesser  shops  is  that  they  remain  open  late 
on  Saturday  night.  By  the  time  the  employees  are  free  to 
leave,  it  is  nearly  midnight.     When  they  have  finished  a  much 
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needed  lunch  at  home  it  is  perhaps  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  thriving  manufacturing  towns  the  shopkeepers  are  obliged 
to  keep  open  until  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Humane- 
ness demands  that  these  circumstances  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  provision  for  Sunday  Masses.  Hence  the  varied  time 
tables  to  be  found  in  the  same  city.  But  then,  the  door  is 
opened  to  abuse.  The  effort  to  provide  late  Masses  has  in  some 
cases  taken  on  the  appearance  of  competition,  as  if  the  service 
were  intended  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
conditions  such  as  those  described,  but  in  the  unworthy  hope 
of  increasing  the  revenue  by  catering  to  indolent  stragglers. 

But  time  must  be  looked  at  from  another  angle.  In  city 
churches  punctuality  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  from  the 
people's  point  of  view.  This  will  easily  be  recognized  where 
the  Masses  are  said  hourly,  as  the  building  must  be  emptied 
of  one  congregation  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  ventilation 
and  tidying  up  before  the  next  congregation  pours  in.  The 
Masses,  then,  will  begin  promptly  at  the  hour  indicated.  In- 
difference to  or  neglect  of  this  fundamental  regulation  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  discouraging  but  growing  habit  of 
lateness  for  the  Mass  even  of  obligation.  Nor  is  this  matter  of 
punctuality  cardinal  only  for  Sunday  Masses.  It  is  even  of 
considerable,  I  should  say,  of  equal  importance  on  weekdays. 
For,  again,  in  a  city  parish  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
go  to  daily  Mass  have  to  count  their  time  by  minutes.  For 
the  priest  to  be  five  or  ten  minutes  late  means  frequently  that 
many  attendants  cannot  receive  their  daily  Communion.  It 
is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  to  preach  the  correct  practice  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  frequent  Communion  and  then  through 
lack  of  punctuality  thwart  those  who  desire  to  follow  it.  In 
this  connexion  it  might  also  be  well  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  providing  Masses  on  weekdays  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
number  of  parochial  clergy.  To  find  three  or  four  Masses 
going  on  at  the  same  time  because  it  is  more  convenient  from 
the  point  of  view  of  domestic  arrangements  for  all  the  clergy 
to  breakfast  at  a  fixed  hour  is  to  misunderstand  the  relation 
of  a  pastor  to  his  people.  To  permit  a  ''  free  "  Mass,  which 
means  a  celebration  at  a  varying  hour,  is  likewise  a  misuse  of 
available  clerical  material.  Sacerdotes  propter  homines  is  a 
good  motto  to  keep  before  the  priestly  eye.     Too  often  it  would 
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seem  as  if  parishes  existed  to, pro  vide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
pastors  instead  of  giving  these  the  opportunity  of  spending 
themselves  and  being  spent  for  their  people. 

IV. 

Another  element  in  the  mechanics  of  parochial  organization 
is  to  keep  always  in  view  the  comfort  of  the  congregation. 
The  elaborately  cnshxonG,d  prie-Dieu  in  the  sanctuary  or 
sacristy  is  a  monument  to  the  ordinary  pastor's  belief  in  St. 
Teresa's  widely  known  dictum  concerning  comfortable  praying. 
Why  not  embrace  the  congregation  in  its  application?  The 
present-day  congregation  is  furnishing  the  money,  usually  in 
sufficient  quantity,  for  the  proper  support  of  the  church  and 
school.  Why  stint  them  in  the  things  that  make  for  their 
better  service  of  God  through  fear  that  a  shadowy  posterity 
will  not  bear  the  burden  as  well  as  these? 

In  a  city  parish  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  one  of  the 
important  duties  is  to  establish  an  adequate  means  of  cor- 
respondence between  priest  and  people,  between  the  altar  and 
the  pews.  The  wise  pastor  will  press  into  service  every  digni- 
fied form  of  advertisement  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  blunder 
that  so  often  allows  the  time  that  should  be  given  to  preaching 
the  word  of  God  to  be  absorbed  by  necessary  but  needlessly 
lengthy  announcements.  A  bulletin  board  in  the  vestibule,  a 
printed  parish  journal  published  weekly  or  monthly  will  en- 
able him  to  dispense  with  more  than  a  summary  oral  announce- 
ment. Our  congregations  as  a  rule  are  able  to  conduct  suc- 
cessfully their  secular  affairs  through  the  announcements  made 
in  the  newspapers.  A  pastor  has  every  reason  to  assume  cor- 
responding rudimentary  intelligence  in  dealing  with  their 
spiritual  concerns.  It  is  painful  to  listen  to  reiterated  an- 
nouncements that  merely  stress  the  obvious  or  accentuate  over- 
much the  purely  material,  while  the  spiritual  necessary  pabu- 
lum is  thus  tragically  crowded  out.  The  bulletin  board  with 
movable  letters  is  easily  the  most  serviceable  form  of  announce- 
ment and  is  an  example  of  how  methods  developed  by  the  desire 
for  efficiency  in  secular  business  can  legitimately  and  profit- 
a^bly  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  a  parish.  It  will  be 
found,  also,  that  the  individual  not  the  syndicated  parish 
monthly  will  be  the  more  valuable.     A  proper  sense  of  dignity 
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will  reject  advertisements  from  the  parish  magazine,  as  these 
usually  savor  of  blackmail  or  petty  graft.  The  people  will 
contribute  the  expense  of  publication  if  the  periodical  is  worth 
while. 

Rome  has  had  occasion  recently  to  censure  severely  some 
ways  of  advertising  church  matters  that  good  taste  as  much 
as  spiritual  delicacy  reprobates.  It  is  unbecoming  the  sacred 
purpose  to  have  a  church  vestibule  or,  worse  still,  the  outside 
wall  or  enclosure  decorated  with  a  dado  of  vivid  and  vulgar 
posters  announcing  in  sensational  fashion  solemn  ceremonial 
or  dubious  forms  of  entertainment.  Non  decet.  Equally  in 
bad  taste  are  the  eulogistic  descriptions  of  parish  happenings 
frequently  furnished  for  the  general  reader  of  our  Catholic 
weeklies.  Some  of  these  savor  of  the  bait  to  attract  outside 
quarry  to  our  own  preserves ;  others  are  simply  coarse  egotism  : 
still  others  are  positively  disingenuous  as  when  a  pastor  an- 
nounces magnanimously  that  during  the  summer  months  he  will 
remember  in  his  Sunday  Masses  those  who  are  absent  from 
the  parish,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  is  obliged 
suh  gravi  to  offer  Mass  on  Sunday  for  his  parishioners,  absent 
or  present. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  matters  of  business  administration  that 
are  common  to  all  kinds  of  parishes.  Financial  systems  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere.  But  a  note  of  warning  and  of  protest  may 
be  in  place  against  the  tendency  to  permit  the  financial  to 
obscure,  overlay,  crowd  out  or  even  tarnish  the  purely  spiritual. 
Speaking  generally  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  sincerely 
preach  the  doctrine  of  Matthew  6:1-4  and  harmonize  with  it 
the  cheap  if  not  vicious  methods  frequently  adopted  to  stimu- 
late or  intimidate  our  people  into  generous  giving.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  many  may  make  their  offering  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  fact  that  their  names  are  to  appear  on  a 
collection  list.  Taking  human  nature  by  and  large,  however, 
such  practices  strongly  tempt  to  encourage  motives  other  than 
those  emphasized  by  our  Lord.  Similarly  an  honorable  man 
will  give  in  a  collection  what  he  has  determined  is  proper  and 
within  his  means,  and  will  not  be  swayed  by  the  fact  that  the 
collector  is  the  pastor  or  other  priest  who,  clad  in  the  sacerdotal 
garments,  in  defiance  of  the  enactments  of  councils  and  synods 
has  left  the  altar  to  engage  in  this  absorbing  occupation.     But 
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how  many  weaker  brethren  are  influenced  by  this  cowardly 
misuse  of  a  sacred  office  and  vitiate  their  giving  by  an  admix- 
ture of  human  respect,  vanity,  or  servility.  The  practice  is 
unfair. 

V. 

Having  developed  the  necessarily  loose  but  helpful  business 
organization  thus  far  described,  the  founder  of  a  city  parish  will 
plunge  at  once  in  medias  res  by  introducing  the  complete  liturgy 
of  the  church.  The  religious  life  of  our  Catholic  people  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  must  be  developed  through  the 
liturgy.  That  is  the  conception  of  the  Church  worked  out  to 
such  glorious  results  in  the  Middle  Ages,  blighted  by  the 
Reformation,  to  be  restored  and  adapted  to  our  modern  condi- 
tions. The  lacuna  in  our  American  Catholic  life  is  chiefly 
that.  We  have  not  the  liturgical  spirit  or  we  have  allowed  it 
to  decay.  We  shall  never  achieve  our  proper  place  in  the 
Catholic  world  until  we  have  restored  the  liturgy  in  the  life 
of  our  people.  The  organizer  of  a  new  parish  has  a  magni- 
ficent opportunity  to  do  that  from  the  very  beginning.  He  has 
no  bad  traditions  to  handicap  him ;  many  of  the  customs  of  the 
parishes  out  of  which  his  has  been  carved  may  have  been  the 
abuses  of  which  decrees  of  Sacred  Congregations  use  such  harsh 
words  as  '*  to  be  eliminated,"  ''  corrected,"  "  extirpated,"  etc. 
He  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  A  word  of  explanation, 
an  historical  excursus,  perhaps,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
He  will  find  the  people  keenly  interested  and  immensely  im- 
pressed by  the  information  and  instruction  he  can  convey  in 
explaining  the  correct  practice  of  the  Church.  That  practice 
he  can  completely  introduce,  equipped  fully  as  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jove,  by  observing  meticulously  the  ceremonial 
for  smaller  churches  so  admirably  and  fully  set  forth ;  for  in- 
stance, in  Fortescue's  Manual.  I  have  known  men  to  cry  with 
joy  at  beholding  in  the  limited  confines  of  a  transformed  danc- 
ing academy  the  complete  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  things  they  had  never  seen 
in  the  long  organized  parishes  to  which  they  had  formerly 
belonged. 

It  means  of  course  constant  work  with  altar  boys,  amateur 
choirs,  wholly  uninformed  sacristans,  etc. ;  it  postulates  energy 
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and  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  pastor;  but  the  labor 
and  hardship  will  be  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  feeling  the  re- 
sponse of  a  grateful  people.  The  stimulus  to  continue  will  be 
felt.  Gradually  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
chosen  medium  of  the  liturgy  will  be  discerned,  and,  as  the 
parish  progresses,  deep  will  be  found  calling  to  deep.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  correspond  or  even  many  at 
once.  The  spirit  that  has  created  the  desire  for  the  shortest 
Mass,  the  unfortunate  necessity  that  has  developed  the  city 
parish  church  on  the  same  line  as  the  "  pay-as-you-enter  " 
trolley,  the  ignorance  that  accepts  the  low  Mass  as  the  normal 
Mass;  the  servile  fear  coupled  with  dense  materialism  that  pro- 
duces the  crowds  of  half -grown  youth  and  stalwart  men  stand- 
ing or  bent  on  one  knee  in  the  rear  of  our  churches — this  will 
have  to  be  dissipated  and  the  spirit  of  Pius  X's  Motu  Propria 
will  have  to  saturate  the  pastoral  mind  before  that  correspond- 
ence will  be  fairly  general.  But  it  is  bound  to  come,  and  its 
fruits  will  fill  the  pastoral  heart  with  gladness.  In  many,  if 
not  most,  large  cities  the  plaint  is  raised  that  the  sung  Mass 
must  be  abandoned  because  of  the  sparse  attendance.  The 
answer  to  such  timorous  betrayals  of  the  pastoral  ofHce  is  two- 
fold. First  the  Mass  is  sung  not  because  of  the  assistance  of 
a  large  number  of  people  but  in  order  to  give  greater  glory 
to  God.  Then  let  search  be  made  for  the  causes  of  such  a 
condition  and  let  them  be  removed.  They  will  in  the  main 
be  found  to  be  three:  liturgical  travesty,  sacrilegious  music, 
ineffective  preaching.  Tree  surgery  is  one  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments of  the  application  of  efficiency  in  an  unusual  depart- 
ment. Pastoral  surgery  can  be  equally  as  effective.  The  wise 
founder  or  organizer  of  a  city  parish  will  do  well  to  begin  with 
sane  and  healthy,  not  diseased  conditions. 

VI. 

The  liturgical  life  of  the  new  parish  being  thus  properly 
established,  it  will  be  as  easy  as  it  is  important  for  the  pastor 
to  proceed  to  turn  into  an  organic  what  is  up  to  now  an 
amorphous  though  vital  body.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  establishment  of  appropriate  sodalities  or  religious 
societies.  These  are  the  organs  through  which  the  pastor  can 
best  act  upon  the  entire  body  and  for  its  benefit.     Judgment 
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must  be  exercised  in  determining  what  organs  are  useful  and 
important.  Parochial  organizations  can  be  so  numerous  as 
to  become  bewildering.  Moderation  is  the  safest  rule.  The 
various  promoters  of  these  confraternities  are  not  the  surest 
mentors  to  follow.  Their  horizon  is  apt  to  be  either  more 
expanded  or  contracted  than  that  of  the  individual  pastor. 
Their  enthusiasm  is  calculated  to  infect  him  until  his  good 
sense  is  disturbed.  He  must  consider  the  matter  chiefly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  his  parishioners. 

Through  and  because  of  his  sodalities  the  pastor  will  best  be 
able  to  organize  the  devotional  life  of  his  parish  as  well  as  to 
find  opportunity  either  to  intensify  interest  in  general  parochial 
affairs  or  to  stress  some  particular  phase  of  parochial  life,  ac- 
tivity or  need.  The  invitation  to  assist  at  October  devotions, 
for  instance,  is  likely  to  fall  unheeded  on  many  ears  when  ad- 
dressed to  a  Sunday  congregation.  But  if  it  is  followed  up 
by  insistence  at  the  usual  meeting  of  each  society,  the  result  is 
apt  to  be  greater.  Then,  to  illustrate  further,  while  some  good 
may  be  done  by  guarded  and  decent  reference  to  indecent 
modes  of  dress  before  a  general  congregation,  much  more 
good  may  be  accomplished  by  some  plain  though  delicate 
speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  if  that  be  a 
woman's  sodality  as  with  us  it  commonly  is. 

In  a  way  there  can  be  too  much  public  devotional  life  in  a 
parish.  The  wise  organizer  will  therefore  cling  to  what  are 
recognized  as  general  devotions,  giving  every  opportunity  for 
the  practice  of  private  devotion  and  through  societies  encour- 
aging special  devotions.  He  will  not  make  the  serious,  per- 
haps fatal  blunder  of  cutting  his  people  off  from  the  fullest 
development  of  their  devotional  life.  It  furnishes  what  may 
be  described  as  the  spirit  of  obligatory  religious  life.  With- 
out that  spirit  there  is  danger  of  aridity  or  stagnation. 

Piety  and  reverence  for  religion  will  warn  him  against  the 
introduction  of  such  devotional  practices  as  are  transparently 
of  the  money-getting  sort.  The  spirit  of  zeal  will  teach  him 
how  his  people  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  these  without  the 
emphasis  of  a  legitimate  financial  connexion.  The  broad  toler- 
ance of  pia  mater  ecclesia  will  instruct  him  in  the  rights  of  his 
people  and  prevent  him  from  committing  the  betise  of  identify- 
ing his  personal   tastes  or  prejudices   in   devotions  with   the 
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wish  or  command  of  the  Church.  He  can  very  well  preach 
the  observance  of  the  eminently  necessary  devotion  of  the 
fifty-two  Sundays  without  discouraging  that  of  the  nine  first 
Fridays.  By  careful  and  intelligent  study  he  will  front  the 
inconveniences  of  many  devotions  and  practices,  distasteful  to 
him  perhaps  but  satisfying  to  others  cast  in  different  mould. 
Thus  he  will  demonstrate  an  aspect  of  the  Catholicity  of  his 
Church.  By  a  large  and  liberal  policy  he  will  obviate  what 
may  be  an  irritating  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  people  to 
frequent  other  churches.  They  have  a  right  to  go  where  they 
can  find  what  they  need.  The  wise  pastor  will  see  that  their 
needs  are  adequately,  not  foolishly  however,  provided  for  at 
home. 

VII. 

The  complex  life  of  a  city  parish  will  early  bring  to  the  new 
pastor  the  conviction  that  if  he  is  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
his  work  he  must  devise  means  of  utilizing  the  ability,  energy, 
and  good  will  that  are  latent  in  many  of  his  flock.  To  be  a 
successful  business  man  should  not  be  accounted  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  his  own  ministry.  But  to  be  able  to  pick  and 
choose  and  use  rightly  the  abundant  material  at  his  disposal 
will  constitute  a  valuable  asset.  In  the  first  steps  of  organiza- 
tion he  will  cast  about  for  men  suitable  for  the  important  but 
delicate  duty  of  ushering.  Remembering  that  in  a  sense  these 
will  represent  him,  he  will  select  the  higher-type  male  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  In  this  we  can  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  non-Catholic  churchmen.  Albeit  our  congregations 
are  flocks,  they  are  not  cattle  to  be  herded,  but  sensitive  human 
beings  to  be  carefully  considered.  In  providing  gentlemanly 
ushers  who  by  the  exhibition  of  courtesy,  tact  and  forbearance 
will  bring  the  human  personal  element  into  their  dealings  with 
his  people,  the  pastor  will  have  at  once  gone  far  in  establishing 
a  valuable  esprit  de  corps.  The  congregation  will  be  on  the 
road  to  become  not  merely  an  ecclesia  but  a  familia.  That  once 
achieved,  the  way  to  the  most  pleasant  and  kindly  personal  rela- 
tions between  pastor  and  people  and  also  among  the  people 
themselves  is  assured. 

It  is  important,  also,  for  the  pastor  to  consult  intelligent  and 
capable  men  of  his  parish  upon  his  business  problems,  which 
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are  after  all  their  own  concerns.  He  is  never  committed  to 
follow  their  advice  blindly.  And  that  for  two  reasons.  Their 
experience  has  not  been  in  matters  identical ;  and  furthermore 
very  few  of  them  have  had  to  deal  with  projects  quite  as  big  as 
those  involved  in  the  building  up  of  a  parish.  In  this  as 
in  all  other  dealings  with  the  laity  let  it  be  made  plain  that 
the  pastor  in  consulting  is  thoroughly  sincere.  His  liberal  edu- 
cation, wider  knowledge,  and  especially  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  underlying  spiritual  fact  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
cuss all  suggestions  intelligently,  to  avail  of  every  submitted 
experience,  and  to  decide  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  all.  The  business  affairs  of  a  parish 
are  not  after  all  the  mysferium  fidei.  The  financial  response 
of  the  parishioners  will  be  the  heartier  and  greater  where  they 
feel  that  they  have  had  an  active  participation. 

The  women  of  the  parish  must  likewise  be  considered  as 
factors  of  use  in  its  organization.  Their  especial  field  should 
be  the  care  and  ornamentation  of  the  sanctuary.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  spend  money  unnecessarily  upon  vest- 
ments, linens,  etc.  In  almost  every  parish  the  human  material 
is  present  that  will  enable  an  intelligent  pastor  to  provide  his 
church  at  comparatively  slight  expense  with  all  the  ordinary 
vestments,  etc.  he  needs.  It  is  a  question,  of  utilizing  the  abil- 
ity, technical  skill,  economy,  and  good  taste  that  enable  women 
to  dress  well  or  to  dress  others  well  and  even  elegantly.  Dress- 
makers, seamstresses,  buyers,  pattern  cutters,  designers  aJbound 
among  even  our  humblest  congregations.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  pastor  who  is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  liturgy 
to  give  the  inspiration  and  furnish  the  models,  leaving  the 
execution  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  similar  things  in  other 
departments,  and  who  are  only  too  eager  to  dedicate  their 
talents  to  this  closer  service  of  their  Eucharistic  God.  The 
new  pastor  can  almost  at  once  shed  the  ancient  idea  of  an  altar 
or  tabernacle  society  that  meant  no  approach  to  the  sanctuary 
other  than  monetary  contributions  to  be  expended  upon  the 
tawdry  ugliness  or  machine-made  garishness  of  commercial 
ornements  de  Veglise.  By  making  good  use  of  feminine  in- 
stinct for  finery  and  directing  it  to  higher  standards  of  eccles- 
iastical beauty  he  can  at  once  add  to  the  decorum  domus  Dei, 
and  at  the  same  time  economize  his  resources. 
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The  counsel  of  the  women  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the 
careful  pastor  in  what  may  be  called  the  housekeeping  of  the 
church.  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  elegant  neatness,  should 
characterize  the  city  church. 

VIII. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  truly  suc- 
cessful parish  organization,  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  for 
want  of  a  better  English  word,  the  permeation  of  the  clergy. 
The  priests  must  pervade  all  things  in  the  parish;  they  must 
be  indeed  all  things  to  all  men.  The  "  one  man  parish  "  is 
apt  to  be  a  pretentious  failure.  It  is  delightful  to  a  well 
balanced  pastor,  whose  assistants  have  a  loyal  and  loving  spirit, 
to  hear  his  church  spoken  of  as  the  possession  of  one  of  them 
who  happens  to  be  most  frequently  in  the  eye  of  the  people, 
while  his  school  is  attributed  to  another  who  is  deputed  to  care 
for  it.  Where  the  spirit  of  the  clergy  is  what  it  should  be, 
this  bespeaks  "  team  work  "  of  the  highest  order.  Perhaps 
the  most  perfect  example  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  picture 
formed  in  our  minds  of  our  Lord*s  reception  of  His  disciples 
on  their  return  from  their  first  missionary  journey,  their  glow- 
ing recital  of  their  deeds  of  prowess.  His  calm  understanding 
of  it  all  and  gratefulness  that  the  work  was  done.  Self-efface- 
ment must  be  inscribed  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  pastor  of  an 
urban  parish.  But  this  would  mean  the  merging  of  self  in  a 
common  priesthood. 

The  pastor  will  set  the  example  of  constant  work  to  his 
curates  if  he  wishes  to  succeed.  He  will  never  make  the  mis- 
take of  asking  or  expecting  them  to  do  things  unless  he  him- 
self is  ready  and  willing  to  do  them.  There  is  nothing  in  parish 
work,  from  mopping  up  the  floors  to  presiding  in  solemn  state 
at  an  elaborate  function,  that  should  be  beneath  the  pastor. 
Paratus  ad  omnia.  Remoteness  from  clergy  and  people,  re- 
fusal to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  dignity  of  the  parochial  office.  That  consists  in  the 
privilege  to  serve.  This  service  will  prompt  the  pastor  to 
imbue  his  priests  with  the  idea  that  the  parish  is  the  joint 
patrimony  of  all.  With  proper  spirit  among  the  clergy 
canonical  rights  can  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
All  therefore  will  be  personally  interested  in  everything  that 
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concerns  the  parish.  Omitting  what  is  obvious  about  strictly- 
pastoral  work,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
and  the  like,  efficient  organization  in  the  urban  parish  will  in- 
duce the  clergy  to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  to  know  their 
people,  a  peculiarly  difficult  task  in  the  greater  cities  and  in 
every  parish  whose  population  is  largely  fluid.  Census  taking 
in  such  parishes  has  its  unique  difficulties  and  discouragements 
that  are  the  connotation  of  frequent  movement  on  the  part  of 
parishioners.  In  the  "  drive "  for  the  welfare  activities  in 
New  York  City  during  the  war  Catholic  pastors  learned  a  way 
of  solving  the  hitherto  baffling  "  elevator  apartment  house  " 
problem.  The  managers  of  that  very  successful  campaign  po- 
cured  from  the  real-estate  agents  of  these  properties  permits  for 
their  canvassers  that  were  Open  Sesame  to  these  carefully 
guarded  domestic  lairs.  It  was  not,  then,  difficult  for  the 
pastor  of  a  parish  to  secure  through  these  self-same  agencies 
similar  permissions.  And  the  services  of  the  canvassers  were 
likewise  availed  of.  Hence  in  many  parishes  there  exiats  a 
permanent  and  valuable  organization  of  those  who  aided  in 
the  various  "  drives  '*  now  of  happy  memory,  and  whose  as- 
sistance is  of  untold  worth  to  the  pastor  in  the  work  of  gather- 
ing data  for  a  personal  visitation.  Unhappily,  the  idea  of  such 
visitation  has  become  tainted  with  that  of  money  gathering. 
However  valuable  may  be  the  utilization  of  pastoral  visitation 
for  collection  of  tithes  or  their  equivalent  in  settled  localities, 
the  mere  suspicion  of  it  is  apt  to  frighten  many  and  so  proves  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  purely  spiritual  quest. 

But  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  parochial  visitation  is  the 
facilitation  of  intercourse  between  clergy  and  people.  In  some 
respects  the  presence  of  the  priest  in  the  vestibule  is  of  more 
consequence  than  in  the  vestry  of  the  busy  city  parish.  City 
people,  strange  to  say,  are  church-shy.  They  are  suffering  in 
great  measure  from  erroneous  traditions  that  made  taboo  any 
interfusion  of  church  and  social  intercourse.  Barriers  can 
easily  be  burned  away  by  the  pleasant  nod  and  smile  of  recog- 
nition in  the  vestibule  or  the  neighborly  word  of  greeting,  while 
the  presence  of  the  priest  will  prove  a  potent  help  in  matters 
of  direction  to  the  corps  of  ushers  and  sometimes  be  of  extra- 
ordinary value  in  the  solution  of  unexpected  problems,  such  as, 
for  example,  a  hurried  dismissal  or  an  unforeseen  overflow. 
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Ushers  frequently  make  wise  regulations  more  inflexible  than 
would  the  regulator.  His  personal  presence  will  be  an  aid 
to  their  sane  enforcement  without  allowing  them  to  become 
wooden. 

Sunday  morning  is  by  excellence  the  busy  time  of  the  pastor, 
and  it  should  be  likewise  of  all  the  clergy.  The  idea  that  the 
province  of  the  assistant  priest  is  merely  to  perform  the  task 
assigned  to  him  and  be  content  with  that  will  be  dissipated  by 
the  truly  zealous  pastor.  The  presence  of  the  priest,  whether 
pastor  or  assistant,  is  what  counts.  It  is,  for  example,  of  little 
practical  value  to  urge  attendance  at  the  High  Mass  if  the 
people  never  see  any  of  the  clergy  assisting  thereat,  unless 
actually  officiating.  The  aim  should  be  to  indoctrinate  the 
clergy  with  two  ideas,  one  that  they  are  the  essential  ministers 
of  the  cultus  publicus,  the  other  that  such  ministry  is  best  ful- 
filled by  the  institution  known  in  the  liturgy  as  the  ''  choir  ". 
As  this  does  not  exist  in  our  churches,  or  to  a  very  limited 
extent  at  most  in  some  churches  served  by  the  regular  clergy, 
the  pastor  especially  of  a  newly  organized  congregation  will 
try  to  build  up  the  idea  by  himself  assisting  at  every  parochial 
function  and  urging  his  assistants  to  follow  his  example.  The 
people  will  more  readily  follow  example  than  precept  or  ob- 
jurgation. If,  too,  the  clergy  are  fellow  sufferers  from  the 
three  defects  mentioned  above,  there  is  more  probability  of 
drastic  reform  than  if  the  people  suffer  alone. 

By  an  extension  of  the  same  idea  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
expect  our  people  to  flock  to  liturgical  services  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  or  to  devotional  exercises,  if  they  know  that  perhaps 
the  pars  major  of  the  clergy  are  off  making  holiday  or  pos- 
sibly visiting  at  some  more  favored  houses  in  the  district  en- 
joying the  refinements  of  social  intercourse,  while  "  the  man 
on  duty  "  is  in  choro.  The  triumph  of  parochial  organiza- 
tion will  have  been  achieved  when  every  one  of  the  clergy  will 
feel  not  the  obligation  but  the  desire  to  share  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  his  church  whenever  his  other  duties  will 
permit. 

This  pervasiveness  of  the  clergy,  their  influence  permeating 
every  activity,  will  give  energizing  life  to  all  parochial  work. 
Parishes  are  not  unknown  where  the  school  children  have  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  personal  presence  of  the  pastor,  in 
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some  cases  indeed  of  any  of  the  clergy.  Nor  is  it  phenomenal 
to  find  societies  atrophying  because  their  spiritual  director  is 
never  seen  at  their  meetings.  In  efficient  business  the  direct- 
ing head  has  within  his  reach  every  controlling  lever  of  the 
machine;  makes  it  a  point  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  not  only  the  working,  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  work- 
ers of  each  department.  The  presence  of  "  the  old  man  " 
by  word,  order,  subtle  influence,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
every  human  cog  in  the  plant.  So  should  be  the  action  of  the 
clergy  in  a  well  organized  parish.  And  the  lubricating  oil  will 
be  the  disinterestedness,  self -Sacrifice,  devotion,  effacement 
that  spring  from  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  his  priest. 
Cor  ad  cor  loquitur, 

Joseph  H.  McMahon. 
New  York  City, 
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From  the  Note-Book  of  a  Parish  Priest. 
I. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1 89-,  looking  as  usual  through  my  by  no  means 
large  correspondence,  a  letter  bearing  the  handwriting  of  the 
Bishop  invited  and  received  prompt  attention.  By  the  way, 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  or  not  our  Ordinaries 
realize  with  what  rapidity  the  envelopes  bearing  their  missives 
to  the  junior,  and  once  in  a  while  even  to  the  hardened  senior, 
clergy  are  made  to  discharge  their  contents,  so  that  the  worst, 
should  there  be  a  worst,  may  be  known  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Following  this  time-honored  precedent,  a  brief  though 
momentous  epistle  came  to  light,  which  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  my  appointment  to  organize  a  parish  in  the 
northwestern  suburb  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Hilford. 

As  the  purport  of  the  letter  gradually  unfolded  itself,  my 
first  feeling  was  one  of  candid  consternation.  For,  my  tastes 
ran  much  more  to  books  than  to  bricks,  and  my  ideal,  when 
my  novitiate  as  an  assistant  should  be  over,  was  to  obtain  a  quiet 
village  parish — I  had  even  then  my  eye  on  one  whose  attrac- 
tions were  above  the  average — where  I  could  devote  a  large 
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share  of  my  time  to  a  favorite  study,  "  far  from  the  distractions 
of  city  life/'  as  the  catalogue  of  my  Alma  Mater  used  to  de- 
scribe its  location.  But,  an  abnormally  energetic  Bishop, 
whom  the  Holy  See  shortly  before  had  sent  us,  somehow  or 
other,  did  not  appear  to  know  anything  of  clerical  careers  in 
otio  cum  dignitate.  Indeed  in  a  year  his  Lordship  had  raised 
more  commotion  in  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  than  his  predecessor 
in  a  decade,  very  much  to  the  chagrin  of  those  who  desired  a 
quiet  life.  To  begin  with,  the  new  Ordinary  had  developed 
what  the  antiquiores  characterized  as  a  "  mania  "  for  erecting 
new  parishes,  by  the  simple  but  annoying  process  of  cutting 
off  growing  suburban  sections  from  centrally  established 
churches,  whose  seating  capacity  was  by  no  means  overtaxed. 
Obviously,  the  wise  and  experienced  affirmed,  there  was  no 
sense  in  such  doings,  and  consequently,  argumentatively,  res 
finita  fuit.  Whether  or  not  the  Bishop  knew  of  these  adverse 
opinions  on  his  disturbing  policy,  of  course,  we  could  not  say ; 
but  if  he  did,  he  made  no  sign,  and  the  new  parishes  kept  com- 
ing into  being.  Three  had  already  been  established,  and  now 
a  fourth  was  decreed,  with  my  humble  self  as  the  predestined 
wonder-worker,  whose  function,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  it 
would  be  to  create  a  complete  parochial  establishment — 
church,  school,  rectory  and  convent — in  a  territory  where  at  the 
moment  less  than  fifty  Catholic  families  attended  Mass.  Nor 
was  the  mere  erection  of  new  parishes  the  only  disconcerting 
episcopal  innovation;  almost  worse  still  was  the  fact  that  the 
pastors  chosen  to  develop  them  were  invariably  young  priests, 
only  a  few  years  out  of  the  seminary,  rather  than  experienced, 
middle-aged  pastors:  one  more  argument,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  whose  reasoned  conclusions 
were  founded  on  the  experience  of  four  or  five  decades,  to  prove 
that  the  diocese  was  on  the  road  to  imminent  disaster. 

However,  while  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  by  no  means  sanc- 
tioned the  episcopal  policy,  yet  "  ours  not  to  reason  why,"  but 
rather  to  labor  with  what  vigor  we  possessed,  with  God's  help, 
to  justify  the  confidence  our  appointments  implied.  And  even 
while  we  had  been  listening  to  the  pronouncements  of  the 
elders,  along  the  lines  indicated,  I  fear  the  modern,  precocious 
juniors,  on  the  whole,  were  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Bishop  might  in  the  long  run  prove  right.     Perhaps,  too,  they 
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were  a  bit  flattered  to  be  chosen  for  real  yeoman  labor,  though 
in  my  own  case,  as  explained,  I  had  not  the  least  ambition  to  be 
a  pioneer.  But,  even  aside  from  a  rather  well  developed  dis- 
taste for  the  material  side  of  clerical  duties,  so  exacting  in  the 
United  States,  I  really  had  no  experience  whatever  in  parish 
administration.  For  my  pastor,  a  scholarly  but  distant  per- 
sonage, was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  principle,  which  he  practised 
to  the  letter,  that  an  assistant  should  ( i )  strictly  attend  to  his 
own  business,  and  (2)  that  his  business  was  just  barely  to  do 
what  he  was  told.  Under  this  peculiar  system  of  training  I 
recall  that  once,  in  the  entire  period  of  my  curacy,  I  had  re- 
ceived some  pew  rent,  for  which  I  had  to  draw,  from  my  inner 
consciousness,  an  original  receipt :  the  official  receipt  book  and 
pew  roll  were  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  on  the  day  appointed  I  reported  at 
the  episcopal  residence  for  further  instructions.  My  reception 
was  very  cordial  and,  in  a  few  words,  the  Bishop  outlined  what, 
at  the  outset,  with  the  divine  assistance,  he  wished  me  to  achieve. 
He  would  not,  he  added,  burden  me  with  minute  instructions, 
for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  man  can  organize  a 
parish  after  the  detailed  plans  of  a  superior.  Certain  general 
principles,  it  is  true,  fit  all  cases,  but  different  circumstances 
demand  different  treatment,  and  this  must  be  the  product  of 
the  individual  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  it. 

That  same  evening  I  arrived  at  Hilford,  and  proceeded  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  pastor  of  St.  Joachim's,  from  whose 
parish  mine  ^had  been  detached.  Father  Kilmer  was  most 
kind  and  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  reside  with  him 
until  a  house  could  be  secured  in  my  own  territory.  From  the 
tete-a-tete  which  followed  I  derived  much  useful  information. 
The  new  parish,  to  be  known  as  St.  John's,  comprised  about 
seventy  families,  many  of  whom,  because  of  distance  from 
St.  Joachim's,  were  far  from  regular  in  attendance  at  Mass  and 
the  sacraments.  In  the  few  years  he  had  had  charge  of  the 
mother  church.  Father  Kilmer  informed  me,  he  had  made  many 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  his  suburbanites  to  see  the  error 
of  their  ways,  but  with  a  minimum  of  satisfactory  results.  It 
was  disheartening,  he  said.  For  instance,  repeatedly  he  had 
made  appointments  to  see  delinquents  in  the  evening,  the  only 
time  they  would  be  at  home.     But  hurry  as  he  would  after 
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supper  he  would  generally  find  the  birds  flown — ^the  news  of  his 
coming  had  leaked  out,  at  one  time  through  the  innocent  prattle 
of  a  child,  at  another  through  the  garrulity  of  age.  And  even 
when  he  did  catch  his  straying  sheep,  the  outcome  rarely 
amounted  to  more  than  a  promise  without  performance.  The 
children,  hope  as  they  were  of  the  future,  proved  an  equally 
difficult  problem.  They  lived  too  far  away,  so  the  parents 
were  invincibly  convinced,  to  attend  the  parish  school,  while 
their  attendance  at  Sunday  school,  in  most  cases,  was  so  irregu- 
lar as  to  be  practically  fruitless.  Pointed  instructions  from 
the  altar,  supplemented  by  circulars  to  the  parents  of  absentee 
children,  had  brought  no  adequate  response,  the  consequence 
being  that  Father  Kilmer,  an  earnest,  zealous  priest,  became 
thoroughly  disheartened  over  his  suburbanites. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aff'airs  when  one  day,  in  obedience  to  a 
disconcerting  habit  he  had  of  turning  up  in  places  where  he  was 
least  expected,  the  Bishop  dropped  in,  unannounced,  seeking 
what  he  might  find  of  information  useful  to  his  oflfice.  In 
reply  to  a  leading  question  the  facts  just  related  were  soon 
poured  into  the  ears  of  a  sympathetic  Ordinary,  who,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  conditions  deplored,  there  and  then  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  parish  in  the  district  in  question. 
When  he  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  shock  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  pastor  hastily  proceeded  to  explain  that,  while  he 
would  be  happy  to  get  rid  of  what  was  merely  an  annoying  re- 
sponsibility, at  the  same  time,  judging  by  their  past  contribu- 
tions, he  greatly  feared  that  his  unsatisfactory  charges  would 
never  be  willing  to  erect  a  church  and  maintain  a  priest.  But 
the  Bishop  had  no  anxiety  on  this  score  and,  thanking  Father 
Kilmer  for  his  ready  assent,  for  the  moment  closed  the  subject 
with  the  words  "  Dominus  providebit ".  The  next  act  opened 
with  my  presence  on  the  scene. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  prospect  thus  revealed 
at  the  opening  of  my  pastoral  career,  those  two  words  of  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  Dominus  providebit^  as  quoted  by  my 
ecclesiastical  superior,  supplied  the  antidote  the  occasion  de- 
manded, so  that  I  retired  for  the  night  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  Next  morning,  after  oflfering  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  myself  and  my  people,  Father  Kilmer  kindly  volun- 
teered to  introduce  me  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  my 
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parishioners.  These  proved  to  be  men  of  solid  faith,  who 
warmly  acclaimed  the  Bishop's  decision  to  give  their  district 
its  own  pastor.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  at  once 
to  rent  an  available,  centrally  located  hall,  and  that  same 
evening  the  two  Hilford  evening  papers  announced  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Rev.  John  Hartington  would  hold  religious 
services  the  following  Sunday  in  Odd  People's  Hall,  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  city's  most  promising  suburb. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  found  a  hopeful,  yet  anxious 
pastor,  long  before  the  hour  for  early  Mass,  awaiting  his  con- 
gregation. About  7.45  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  Father  Kilmer  had  introduced  me,  came  on  the  scene, 
with  his  wife  and  several  nicely  dressed  children.  After  in- 
troductions and  a  cheery  greeting  Mr.  Smith  volunteered  to 
organize  a  corps  of  ushers,  whose  chief  function,  however,  for 
the  time  being  would  be  to  look  after  the  collections. 

At  eight  promptly,  in  borrowed  vestments,  I  approached 
the  improvized  altar  and  when  I  turned  to  read  the  Gospel, 
about  fifty  people  were  present:  a  small  beginning,  one  must 
say,  but  yet  a  beginning.  My  opening  discourse  explained 
the  situation.  I  was  sent  by  the  Bishop,  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the 
diocese,  and  as  such  the  direct  representative  in  that  territory 
of  our  Saviour  Himself.  My  mission  was,  with  God's  help 
and  their  cooperation,  to  establish  a  parish  in  this  portion  of 
the  town  of  Hilford.  To  one  who  looked  at  the  matter  with  the 
cold  eye  of  the  business  man  the  project  might  not  appear 
feasible.  Among  the  parishioners,  even,  there  might  be  those 
who  for  a  time  would  prove  reluctant  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  erect  a  church  and  maintain  a  pastor.  As  loyal 
Catholics  they  were  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  in  human 
affairs  prudence  is  an  estimable  virtue,  in  all  that  concerns  God, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  one  long  tale  of 
divinely  inspired  imprudences,  which  have  proved  immeasur- 
ably successful.  Can  one  imagine,  for  instance,  anything,  from 
the  worldly  aspect,  more  imprudent  than  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles:  twelve  illiterate  men,  of  a  despised  race,  speaking  an 
obscure  tongue,  and  that  badly,  with  no  gift  of  eloquence,  no 
attractive  personalities,  and  no  material  possessions?  Yet 
those  Apostles  were  the  instruments  chosen  by  God  to  carry 
His  divine  message  to  the  world,  and  nobly  did  they  achieve 
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what  God  had  demanded  of  them.  So  is  it  always  in  relation 
to  the  divine :  the  human  instrument  is  nothing ;  God  is  every- 
thing. 

Following  this  precedent,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated times  beyond  number,  the  pastor  and  people  of  St. 
John's  shall  in  time,  with  God's  blessing,  let  no  one  doubt  it, 
create  a  flourishing  parish.  Such  an  achievement,  of  course, 
will  demand  some  sacrifice;  but  sacrifice  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  All  Christians  worthy  of  the  name  must  take  seri- 
ously the  injunction  of  Christ  to  make  themselves  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  iniquity;  an  opportunity  was  now  given  to  all 
present  to  obey  this  command  even  to  the  letter.  Within  a 
century  this  fair  land,  which  so  generously  has  extended  its 
hospitality  to  the  oppressed  of  the  Old  World,  has  witnessed 
a  marvelous  Catholic  growth.  Innumerable  parishes  have 
sprung  up,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  as  well,  the  product  of  such  sacrifice  as  has  rarely 
been  paralleled  even  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  have  come 
into  being,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our  people,  who  thus  have 
been  enabled  to  preserve  for  themselves,  and  hand  on  intact  to 
their  children,  the  pearl  of  supreme  value,  the  heritage  of 
Catholic  belief.  On  this  day,  and  in  this  place,  a  new  unit  is 
being  added  to  the  grand  total  of  American  Catholic  effort. 
For  the  moment  it  is  as  the  mustard  seed  just  placed  in  the 
soil,  but  if  cared  for  assiduously,  priest  and  people  cooperating, 
two  decades  hence,  they  or  their  children  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  view  daily,  with  devout  satisfaction,  a  church,  a  school,  and 
the  other  usual  parish  buildings,  the  whole  a  standing  demon- 
stration that  they  are  not  unworthy  descendants  of  ancestors 
who  deliberately  sacrificed  earthly,  that  they  might  secure 
heavenly,  treasure. 

With  some  amplification  this  inaugural  talk  was  repeated 
at  the  later  Mass;  and  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation,  the  important  subject  of  ways  and  means  was 
directly  taken  up.  About  a  hundred  persons,  fairly  well 
divided  between  the  sexes,  with  some  small  boys  thrown  in, 
were  present.  The  spirit  animating  the  assembly  proved  ex- 
cellent and  it  was  decided  that  the  property  required  for  a  com- 
plete parochial  establishment  should  be  purchased :  the  Bishop 
with  the  pastor  should  make  the  selection.     Subscriptions  were 
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Opened  and,  before  adjournment,  the  handsome  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars  was  promised. 

The  following  week  was  devoted  to  securing  a  temporary 
rectory  within  the  parish  limits,  whence  operations  could  be 
carried  on  with  greater  convenience,  and  to  the  purchase  of 
property.  A  sufficiently  commodious  house  was  found  with 
little  difficulty  and,  in  a  few  days,  nicely  furnished,  through  the 
efforts  of  a  ladies'  committee.  At  the  same  time  three  available 
lots  were  discovered,  of  which  fact  the  Bishop  was  duly  in- 
formed. Promptly  he  came  on  the  scene  and,  after  quietly 
viewing  the  possible  sites,  before  reaching  a  decision  suggested 
a  walk  to  the  summit  of  a  rather  steep  hill  which  overlooked 
the  entire  district.  From  this  vantage  point  we  took  our  bear- 
ings, and  the  episcopal  sanction  was  given  for  the  purchase  of 
a  plot  which,  manifestly,  was  the  best  adapted  to  our  purpose. 
Within  a  few  days  the  property  was  bought  for  the  reasonable 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  article  on  my  program  was  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  competent  architect,  an  undertaking  not  so  easy  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  For,  in  illo  tempore,  the  one 
great  criterion  of  Catholic  art  was  cast.  Fortunately,  however, 
shortly  before  my  appointment  to  St.  John's,  I  came  across  a 
highly  suggestive  little  book  on  church  building,  by  a  writer 
who  was  even  then  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  living  authorities  on  medieval  architecture.  That  small 
book  was  to  me  a  revelation,  though  not  at  all  a  pleasant  revela- 
tion. For  the  author,  while  pretty  roundly  censuring  Ameri- 
can churches  in  general,  was  particularly  severe  on  the  Catholic 
Church  because,  as  he  claimed,  of  the  almost  complete  disregard 
shown  in  her  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  splendid  art  tradi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  not  only  did  he  claim  this :  he 
proved  it  by  the  comparison  of  some  of  our  most  pretentious 
modern  churches  with  typical  medieval  buildings  of  the  same 
class.  I  recall  particularly  the  illustration  of  an  altar  in  a 
great  Catholic  cathedral  which  he  gave  as  an  example  of  nearly 
everything  that  an  altar  should  not  be. 

The  persual  of  this  work  I  now  regarded  as  fortunate,  since  it 
placed  me  in  the  happy  theological  position  of  knowing  enough 
to  doubt.  The  outcome  was  that,  after  consulting  with  some 
competent  advisers,  I  was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young 
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architect  who  in  the  intervening  years  has  become  a  leader  in 
what  may  be  called  the  architectural  and  art  renaissance  of 
Catholic  America. 

The  material  phase  of  my  task  thus  taken  care  of,  once  in- 
stalled in  my  little  rectory,  in  the  midst  of  my  people,  the  next 
and  continuous  act  on  the  schedule  was  seriously  to  take  up  the 
primary  work  of  my  mission:  the  salvation  of  souls.  As  a 
preliminary  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  exact  spirit- 
ual status  of  each  adult  member  of  the  parish,  an  object  which 
could  be  attained  only  by  a  carefully  made  census.  Two  weeks 
of  strenuous  labor,  from  early  morning  till  late  evening,  com- 
pleted this  important  task.  The  data  gathered  proved  to  be, 
in  about  equal  parts,  edifying  and  the  contrary.  The  com- 
plete number  entrusted  to  my  charge  comprised  four  hundred 
and  twenty-odd  souls,  in  eighty-five  families :  I  discovered  about 
fifteen  nominally  Catholic  families  over  and  above  those  on  the 
list  obtained  at  the  mother  parish.  From  the  standpoint  of 
origins,  about  two-thirds  were  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  and 
one-third  of  German  or  old  American  stock.  But  it  was  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  I  ascertained  then,  what  subsequent 
experience  confirmed,  that  the  national  question,  practically 
speaking,  did  not  exist.  True,  each  nationality  loved  its  ances- 
tral traditions,  and  many  pleasant  chats  I  have  had  about  the 
glen  of  Aherlow  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  castled  crag  of 
Drachenfels,  with  its  neighboring  keeps  on  the  wide  and  wind- 
ing Rhine,  on  the  other :  for  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
beauty  spots  both  of  old  Ireland  and  the  fatherland.  And  how 
delighted  the  exiles  from  Europe  were  when  they  discovered 
that  their  pastor  knew  something  of,  and  appreciated,  the  lands 
from  which  they  or  their  fathers  hailed.  Indeed  my  sincere 
admiration  for  the  sturdy  Catholics  who,  in  Ireland,  so  man- 
fully sacrificed  all  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  in  Ger- 
many from  the  days  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  whom 
Prussian  tyranny,  a  hundred  years  ago,  threw  into  prison  for 
his  defiance  of  Erastian  laws,  proved  to  be  not  a  little  helpful  in 
the  spiritual  mission  for  which  I  had  been  sent  among  them. 
But  while  each  section  of  the  parish  loved  the  folklore  of  its 
ancestors,  race  prejudice  was  at  a  minimum.  Moreover,  inter- 
marriage between  different  stocks  was  of  frequent  occurrence, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  one  discovered  with  some  amusement 
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that  Mrs.  Schwalbe  talked  with  an  accent  strongly  reminiscent 
of  County  Clare,  while  Mrs.  McSweeney's  English,  fluent  as  in- 
variably it  was,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  her  youth  had  been 
spent  in  the  shadow  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  good  feeling 
thus  existing  I  took  care  to  foster  and,  once  having  explained 
the  international  character  of  Ireland's  Patron  Saint,  whose 
spiritual  children  in  so  many  instances  are  to  this  day  vener- 
ated as  the  Apostles  of  portions  of  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  a  genius  of  the  parish  originated  the  custom  of 
appointing  a  committee  exclusively  and  rigorously  of  German 
descent  to  arrange  for  the  annual  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

More  than  half  the  parish,  the  census  revealed,  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  its  establishment,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  the  day 
when  it  should  have  its  own  school,  under  the  benign  direction 
of  sisters,  even  though  in  the  best  families  it  too  frequently  oc- 
curred that  John  or  Mary  was  careless  about  church,  or  had  not 
complied  with  the  Easter  precept,  or  was  keeping  company 
with  a  prospective  Protestant  wife  or  husband. 

Such  was  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture.  What  of  the 
other?  The  intermediate  grade  between  the  better  and  the 
worse  comprised  just  a  third  of  my  charge.  It  consisted  largely 
of  families  in  which  either  husband  or  wife  was  a  non- Catholic, 
with  the  inevitable  trend  on  the  part  of  the  offspring  toward 
indifference.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  situation  began  with 
strong  prejudice  on  the  one  side  and  a  none  too  fervent  Catho- 
licism on  the  other.  Yet  it  was  curious  to  discover  in  several 
instances  that  a  Catholic  wife  who,  at  the  outset,  was  easy- 
going in  the  practice  of  her  religion,  subsequently  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  by  sheer  pluck  first  raised  her  children  in  the 
faith,,  and  finally  won  her  husband  as  well,  often  on  his 
death  bed. 

The  third  category  was  represented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  some 
nominally  Catholic  families  in  which,  from  disuse,  the  reli- 
gious instinct  was  almost  wholly  atrophied,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  mixed-marriage  family  where  the  Catholic  party  was 
"  liberal  ".  The  former  variety  would  promise  much  and  do 
nothing;  the  old  Adam  was  in  complete  control.  Equally 
hopeless  was  the  !' advanced  "  group,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
their  liberalism  being  a  constitutional  inability  to  accept  the 
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unity  of  the  Church,  under  the  headship  of  the  Pope.  One 
could  be  saved  by  just  not  cheating  or  lying,  you  learned; 
while  such  trifles  as  the  variety  of  offences  against  the  Sixth 
.Commandment  were  just  pardonable  human  frailties.  Ex- 
ternal decorum  was  the  moral  code  of  the  semi- Catholic  parents 
of  this  type,  who  had  no  serious  conception  of  parental  obli- 
gation. So  long  as  their  children  spoke  nicely,  were  well 
dressed  and  fairly  obedient,  they  were  wholly  content.  They 
could  worship  God  at  home,  they  told  you ;  though,  when  ques- 
tioned, they  had  reluctantly  to  admit  that  even  this  principle 
they  neglected  to  practise.  But  of  one  thing  they  were  strongly 
convinced,  namely,  that  they  were  just  as  good  as — they  meant 
better  than — ^those  who  wore  out  the  kneeling-benches  in 
church. 

Thus,  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  I  could  count  on  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  not  more  than  fifty  families;  for,  besides  the 
indifference  to  religion  that  normally  prevails  in  the  offspring 
of  mixed  marriages,  financially  they  are  not  in  the  least  re- 
liable. As  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  my  people,  the 
situation  was  quite  satisfactory;  a  few  were  well  off,  while 
practically  all  the  remainder  were  skilled  workers  who  earned 
good  wages  and  for  the  most  part  owned  their  own  homes. 
This  last  circumstance  was  by  no  means  unimportant,  since  it 
made  for  a  stable  population. 

Doubtless  in  any  Catholic  country  of  the  Old  World,  in  this 
age,  the  feat  of  erecting  an  ambitious  church,  at  a  cost  of  some 
twenty- five  thousand  dollars,  with  less  than  three  hundred  de- 
pendable parishioners,  would  be  considered  out  of  the  question. 
But  in  America  such  exploits  have  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  In  this  particular  instance  the  manner  in  which 
success  was  achieved  shall  now  briefly  be  related. 

II. 

Following  the  Bishop's  counsel,  from  the  beginning  my 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  task  of  bringing  every 
individual  of  good  will  in  the  parish,  over  the  age  of  seven,  to 
assist  at  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation.  At  first, 
of  course,  the  inconvenience  of  worship  in  a  public  hall  was  no 
small  drawback ;  in  spite  of  this,  however,  after  completing  the 
census,  which  had  brought  me  into  personal  contact  with  almost 
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every  soul  in  the  parish,  I  was  gratified  to  note  a  largely 
increased  congregation  at  both  the  Sunday  Masses.  In  a 
month,  by  actual  count,  the  attendance  of  the  first  Sunday 
was  just  doubled.  But,  lest  this  first  fervor  should  evaporate, 
at  an  early  date  I  announced  a  course  of  instructions  on  the 
Mass,  the  intention  being  to  impress  the  congregation  with  the 
immeasurable  importance  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  to  humanity  at 
large,  and  to  Catholics  in  particular.  The  plan  was  to  give  a 
concise  resume  of  each  instruction  at  the  early  Mass,  while  at 
High  Mass  the  topic  for  the  day  was  full  treated.  A  printed 
leaflet  containing  the  subjects  of  the  various  discourses,  about  a 
dozen  in  all,  was  mailed  to  each  family  in  the  parish,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent. 

The  attention  with  which  the  congregation  followed  this  first 
course  of  sermons  was  so  manifest  that  at  its  conclusion  I  de- 
cided to  follow  it  up  with  a  series  of  courses  to  extend  over 
several  years,  on  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the  re- 
maining Sacraments.  Indeed,  from  many  expressions  of 
opinion  received  at  the  time  my  conviction  gradually  became 
stronger  that  doctrinal  and  moral  instructions  are  most  helpful, 
not  to  say  necessary,  to  our  Catholic  people.  For,  the  average 
Catholic  leaves  school  at  an  age  when  the  expressions  of  the 
Catechisms,  in  numerous  and  important  instances,  are  chiefly  big 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  an  undeveloped  mind  is  unable 
to  grasp.  The  consequence  is  that,  while  our  boys  and  girls  as 
a  rule  practise  their  faith  in  a  manner  fairly  satisfactory,  they 
have  no  really  adequate  knowledge  of  their  religion,  and  are 
utterly  unable  to  defend  it  against  the  specious  objections 
which,  in  this  country,  in  everyday  life,  they  are  sure  to 
encounter. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  handsome  new  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  was  completed,  and  dedicated  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  This  visible  evidence  of  parochial  development 
naturally  proved  a  great  spiritual  asset,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  congregation  began  to  display  a  strong  aff'ection  for 
the  House  of  God  which  their  sacrifices  had  erected.  Shortly 
after  the  dedication  services  a  mission  was  arranged  for,  and 
achieved  the  best  results:  a  considerable  number  of  hitherto 
hopeless  stray  sheep  returned  to  the  fold,  and  a  score  of  con- 
verts, mostly  the  non-Catholic  parties  in  mixed  marriages, 
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swelled  the  roll  of  St.  John's  membership.  Many  of  the  former 
class,  of  course,  as  always,  proved  to  be  the  characteristic  mis- 
sion products,  who  during  six  days  rise  faithfully  at  4.30  a.  m., 
for  early  Mass,  and  then,  exhausted  by  a  week  of  strenuous 
effort,  miss  Mass  the  following  Sunday.  But  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  stray-aways  came  back  to  stay  and  still  persevere. 
Of  the  converts  about  two-thirds  became  excellent  Catholics; 
the  remainder  either  dropped  off  altogether — the  seed  was 
planted  in  poor  soil ;  or  still  alternate  between  fits  of  extreme 
devotion  and  extreme  laxity. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  beginnings  of  our  new  parish.  I 
shall  now  briefly  discuss  the  methods  employed  to  meet  the 
considerable  expense  entailed  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  rectory :  the  total 
amounting  to  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  How  was  this 
sum  raised,  or  for  the  time  being  arranged  for?  The  original 
subscription,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  other  revenue  accruing 
for  the  construction  period,  totaled  about  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, over  and  above  current  expenses.  Thus,  after  the  dedica- 
tion, the  church  property  was  mortgaged  for  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  floating  debt,  not  yet  demanded, 
amounted  to  some  two  thousand:  a  rather  heavy  burden  for 
less  than  a  hundred  families  to  carry.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
ever  had  a  strong  constitutional  objection  to  "  talk  money  " ;  it 
had  always  seemed  to  me  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the 
short  time  allotted  to  the  Sunday  worship  of  the  Almighty 
should  be  wasted  in  harangues  about  such  mere  accessories 
as  the  material  structures  required  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
question  was,  could  such  harangues  be  dispensed  with?  The 
Bishop  said  they  could,  and  the  means  to  this  end  he  recom- 
mended was — ^just  printer's  ink.  **  Print  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  collection,"  was  his  advice;  "  public  opinion  will  do 
the  rest ".  How  wise  this  counsel  of  the  Ordinary  was  within 
a  year  sufficiently  demonstrated:  indeed  from  a  few  months 
after  its  erection  to  the  present  moment  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary at  St.  John's  than  an  intimation,  courteously  conveyed,  of 
the  need  of  the  moment  to  bring  in  all  the  money  required.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  fact  well  known  that  in  every  parish  the  majority 
discharge  their  financial  obligations  in  a  generous  spirit.  Most 
Americans  have  the  business  instinct,  and  therefore,  in  relation 
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to  church  finance,  once  the  pastor  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  employ  his  revenue  with  good  judgment,  the  rest  is  a  matter 
of  detail.  When  our  people  are  informed  periodically^ — and  in 
the  beginning  of  one's  career  the  oftener  this  is  done  the  better 
— of  the  amount  received  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pended ;  in  other  words,  when  the  pastor  takes  the  congregation 
completely  into  his  confidence,  the  problem  of  finance  is  largely 
solved.  The  only  remaining  task  is  to  bring  the  chuj-ch  slacker, 
who,  until  exhibited  under  the  limelight  invariably  has  most  to 
say,  to  a  full  realization  of  his  obligations.  Printing  accom- 
plishes this  object  in  most  cases;  where  it  fails  the  matter  is 
hopeless. 

Following  this  mode  of  operation,  six  years  sufficed  to  pay 
the  entire  debt  on  the  parish,  while  an  additional  two  years 
saw  the  erection  of  a  rectory  capable  of  accommodating,  when 
needed,  two  priests,  and  free  from  incumbrance.  Meanwhile 
the  parish  had  increased  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
families,  and  now  arose  the  question  of  the  erection  of  a  school. 

For  in  the  United  States  to-day,  with  practical  unanimity,  a 
school  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  indispensable  auxiliary  of 
every  Catholic  parish.  Of  the  need  of  a  school  in  my  own 
parish  I  was  from  the  first  convinced;  but  of  course  one  had 
to  creep  before  undertaking  to  walk.  All  the  same  it  was  with 
no  small  degree  of  impatience  that  during  eight  years  I  waited 
for  the  propitious  moment  to  arrive  when  I  would  be  able  to 
gather  the  children  of  my  parish  together  six  days  of  the  week, 
that  they  might  be  trained  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Church.  For  despite  all  efforts  made  to  establish  a  bi- 
weekly class  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  results  were  meager. 
True,  where  parents  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  religious 
training  of  their  children,  a  fair  degree  of  success  had  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  Sunday-school  staff  to  instruct  the  younger 
generation  in  the  tenets  of  their  faith.  But  the  way  of  the 
average  parent  in  these  days  appears  to  be  to  throw  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  responsibility  on  both  the  Church  and  the  State. 
At  all  events,  despite  all  manner  of  efforts,  the  attendance  of  a 
too  large  proportion  of  the  children  was  irregular,  and  the 
application  of  a  low  standard.  Sunday  after  Sunday  more 
than  half  the  children  would  present  themselves  with  ill-pre- 
pared lessons;  and  exhortations,  as  well  as  private  reports  to 
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the  parents  concerned,  brought  indifferent  results.  In  many 
instances  even  bright  children  regarded  the  Catechism  class  as 
distinctly  a  bore,  which,  because  they  were  minors,  they  were 
compelled  to  endure.  That  is  the  attitude  I  have  almost  in- 
variably found  in  Catholic  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools.  Of  course  one  will  always  find  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  even  in  these  cases  there  are  drawbacks. 

Yet,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  in  St.  John's  congregation  the 
same  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
that  I  had  for  a  church,  and  for  reasons  which  most  priests  have 
encountered,  in  one  form  or  another,  among  a  certain  class  of 
Catholics  who  make  a  fetich  of  the  public  school.  This  peculiar 
creation  of  the  American  republic  which,  under  the  guise  of 
neutrality,  makes  no  effort  worthy  of  the  name  to  train  its 
youth  in  morals,  is  esteemed  by  our  co-religionists  of  the  type 
in  question  as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  education.  In  the 
process  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  chief  factor  appears  to 
be  what  I  would  call  unconscious  atavism.  Coming  from  lands, 
in  many  instances,  where  the  Catholic  Church  for  centuries  was 
treated  as  a  mere  seedplot  of  superstition;  in  which  the 
"  churches "  were  always  Protestant,  whereas  even  Catholic 
cathedrals,  with  a  dozen  times  their  capacity,  were  just 
"  chapels  "  ;  where  the  Catholic  population,  with  a  fortitude  and 
self-sacrifice  without  parallel,  had  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  the  sentiments  of  these  exiles  in  the  United  States 
were  frequently  of  a  rather  mixed  character.  For,  just  as  at 
home  the  best  of  all  material  things,  including  the  best  en- 
dowed educational  institutions,  were  in  the  control  of  the 
dominant  Protestant  body,  so,  they  concluded,  the  splendidly 
endowed  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  must  be 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  unendowed,  sometimes  poorly 
housed,  Catholic  parish  school.  It  was,  in  another  form,  the 
same  argument  as  that  which  made  cost  the  supreme  criterion 
of  the  value  of  a  church.  Thus,  to  follow  the  principle  to  the 
end,  these  wise  Catholics  should  admit  that  the  twelve  Apostles 
were  very  poorly  equipped,  intellectually  and  materially,  for  the 
work  their  Divine  Master  commissioned  them  to  achieve. 

But  while  the  difficulty  thus  outlined  manifested  itself  when 
first  I  proposed  the  erection  of  a  parish  school,  it  really  never 
proved  serious,  and  for  this  reason  in  particular,  that  in  the 
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previous  eight  years  I  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  congre- 
gation to  the  extent  that  they  were  willing  to  follow  my 
initiative,  even  though  not  fully  convinced  of  its  utility.  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  of 
our  American  Catholics :  invariably  they  are  willing  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  their  clergy.  Such  was  the  case  now,  and  in 
a  year  a  parish  school,  with  gymnasium  equipment  of  the 
latest  type,  took  its  dignified  place  beside  the  church.  It  was 
in  compliance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  that  the  gymnas- 
ium feature  was  included,  although  the  cost  of  the  whole  at 
the  time  was  no  small  burden  to  carry.  But  it  was  a  fixed 
principle  of  our  experienced  Ordinary  that  a  Catholic  school, 
in  appearance  and  equipment,  should  not  only  not  be  inferior, 
but  rather  superior  to  any  other  school  in  a  given  locality.  ) 

The  wisdom  of  this  view  I  soon  had  occasion  to  acknowledge. 
For,  on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  both  the  parents  and  the 
children  of  the  parish  were  elated  over  the  merits  of  their 
school.  Even  non- Catholics,  who  in  large  numbers  were  pres- 
ent, were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  provisions  made  for 
health-giving  bodily  exercise.  Thus,  our  new  school,  from 
the  start,  not  only  gave  an  intellectual  training  as  good  as  that 
of  its  competitors,  but  in  addition  gave  a  moral  and  physical 
training  absent  from  their  curriculum. 

Nor  was  the  physical  training  equipment  thus  installed 
allowed  to  become  more  or  less  of  an  ornament.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers  from  a  religious 
community  whose  superior  was,  and  is,  a  model  in  the  care 
with  which  she  provides  for  the  physical  well-being  of  her 
charges.  My  physical  exercise  program  she  received  with 
such  emphatic  commendation  that,  to  my  delight,  I  found  my 
teachers,  one  and  all,  competent  to  direct  such  exercises  as  are 
appropriate  in  a  school. 

In  this  way  every  provision  was  made  for  the  mens  sana  in 
cor  pore  sano — with  what  results?  Sufficient  time  has  since 
elapsed  to  give  an  estimate  of  these.  First  of  all  the  children 
themselves,  from  the  religious  standpoint,  have  become  trans- 
formed. To  them  religion  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  endured 
until  its  shackles  may  be  cast  off  in  the  age  of  adolescence;  for 
now  they  understand  it  so  much  better  that  they  are  not  only 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  it,  but,  what  is  more  important 
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in  the  modern  world,  they  actually  live  in  accordance  with  its 
precepts,  knowing  and  appreciating  the  reason  why.  In  the 
aggregate  also  they  have  acquired  character,  without  which 
real  education  does  not  exist ;  they  have  learned  to  stand  morally 
on  their  own  feet,  not  being  subject  to  the  ill-trained  child's 
tendency  to  follow  with  the  crowd.  Their  behavior  to  their 
elders,  an  item  by  no  means  negligible,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
propriety;  and  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  reverential  re- 
spect for  authority,  in  the  home,  the  Church  and  the  State,  from 
which  only  the  best  results  can  accrue.  Finally,  their  physical 
condition  is  such  that  scarcely  a  death  occurs  in  the  parish 
from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen. 

One  word  finally  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  non- Catholic  popu- 
lation during  the  twenty  years  since  St.  John's  parish  came 
into  existence.  At  first  the  atmosphere  was  almost  exclusively 
cold,  or  bitterly  hostile.  Ministerial  diatribes,  and  even  anti- 
Catholic  lectures,  some  of  the  latter  by  the  foulest  of  the  ex's, 
were  for  several  years  the  order  of  the  day.  But,  as  usual, 
the  enemy  overshot  the  mark  in  a  supreme  attempt  of  anti- 
Catholic  opposition,  with  the  result  that  among  all  decent 
residents  of  the  district  the  inevitable  reaction  came.  Since 
then  an  ever-increasing  friendliness  has  prevailed  between  the 
Catholics  of  my  Hilford  suburb  and  their  non-Catholic 
neighbors. 

M.  M.  Hassett. 

Shamokin,  Pa. 


PABISHES  IN  A  NORTHWESTEBN  DIOOESE  (NOBTH  DAKOTA). 

COMPLYING  with  a  request  from  the  Editor  of  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review  to  make  a  brief  statement  re- 
garding the  conditions  of  parish  organization  in  my  diocese 
along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  recent  Code  of  Canon  Law, 
I  shall  briefly  explain  the  practice  in  vogue  here  before  my 
appointment  to  the  bishopric,  and  what  has  been  done  since. 
My  desire  has  been,  of  course,  to  conform,  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances permitted,  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Code. 

The  Diocesan  Statutes  in  force  for  years  in  the  territory  of 
North  Dakota  prescribed  the  following: 
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According  to  Canon  Law  every  parish  must  have  fixed  limits. 
We  order  that  every  Catholic  affiliate  with  the  parish  or  mission 
church  which  is  nearest  to  his  residence.  Whenever  a  new  parish  is 
founded,  Catholics,  who  before  belonged  to  another  parish,  may  re- 
main members  of  said  parish,  if  the  distance  of  their  residence  from 
the  old  parish  is  less  than  two  miles  greater  than  the  distance  from 
the  new  parish  church.  They  must,  however,  notify  the  pastor  of 
their  decision,  which  remains  binding  for  the  future. 

For  very  special  reasons  some  exceptions  were  to  be  allowed 
from  the  above  rule;  but  they  had  to  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
Episcopal  Curia.  On  the  whole  the  above  statute  answered  the 
needs  of  our  scattered  congregations  in  very  thinly  settled, 
pioneer  districts.  The  method  indicates  at  the  same  time  the 
general  character  of  the  "  paroeciae  territorii  et  ecclesvae  terri- 
torii  subsidiariae  "  within  the  diocese. 

There  was  only  one  place  in  which  "  duae  paroeciae  pro 
diversitate  sermonis  fidelium  in  eodem  territorio  degentium 
canonice  erectae  sunt ".  This  canonical  erection  took  place  a 
short  time  before  the  recent  Code  of  Canon  Law  was  published. 
We  knew  at  the  time  that  the  new  legislation  was  to  go  into 
effect;  and  since  the  church  for  the  German-speaking  congre- 
gation of  this  place  comprised  at  least  three  times  as  many 
members  as  the  church  for  the  English-speaking  congregation, 
we  deemed  it  prudent  to  declare  the  former  a  canonical  parish. 
At  the  same  time  we  erected  the  English-speaking  church  into 
a  canonical  parish  church,  thus  avoiding  misunderstanding  and 
ill-feeling  among  the  members  of  the  two  congregations. 

For  the  rest,  we  had  a  number  of  well  established  congrega- 
tions, capable  of  maintaining  their  priests,  and  offering  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  permanency  and  stability.  These 
churches,  with  definite  territorial  limits,  have  now  been  erected 
into  regular  parishes  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Canons. 

There  remains  however  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
faithful  in  newly  organized  congregations  which  are  small  and 
poor.  Of  these  three  or  more  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  single  priest.  Since  we  could  not  make  them  canonical 
parishes,  yet  had  to  give  them  a  definite  status,  we  declared 
them  to  be  "  ecclesiae  subsidiariae  ",  attached  to  the  nearest 
canonical  parish.     The  obligation  of  the  "  Missa  pro  populo  " 
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on  Sundays  and  all  (including  the  suppressed)  holidays  of 
obligation  for  this  group  of  churches  devolves  upon  the  pastor 
of  the  nearest  canonically  erected  parish,  though  he  does  not 
serve  the  subsidiary  churches,  these  being,  as  already  stated, 
under  separate  care  and  direction  of  one  or  more  priests  desig- 
nated by  the  Ordinary. 

Since  the  priests,  resident  in  the  missions  or  subsidiary  church 
districts,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  ''  ecclesia  habens  rec- 
to rem  residential  em  "  (from  fifteen  to  sixty  miles  according  to 
travel  convenience  by  road  or  rail),  require  an  independent 
status,  so  far  as  their  right  to  administer  the  sacraments  and 
other  spiritual  help  to  the  faithful  within  their  mission  dis- 
tricts is  concerned,  we  give  them  direct  jurisdiction  by  the  terms 
of  their  appointment  as  follows  : 

Propter  graves  et  peculiares  causas  Ecclesiam  S.  N.  .  .  .  cui  rec- 
torem  residentialem  proposuimus  et  Ecclesiam  S.  N.  .  .  .  in  loco 
.  .  .  necnon  Ecclesiam  S.  N.  .  .  .  in  loco  .  .  .  quae  sub  cura  rec- 
toris  in  loco  .  .  .  posuimus,  uti  ecclesias  subsidiarias  Paroeciae  uni- 
mus.  Sed  ex  gravibus  et  peculiaribus  causis  constituimus  et  man- 
damus, ut  rector  missionis  .  .  .  residentialis  omnia  parochialia  jura 
et  obligationes  habeat,  excepta  obligatione  Missam  pro  populo  appli- 
candi. 

In  this  manner  we  have  erected  twenty -six  parishes  in  the 
diocese.  Only  three  of  these  are  without  **  ecclesiae  subsi- 
diariae ".  A  few  have  only  one  such  mission  attachment 
each ;  some  have  three  or  four.  One  canonical  parish  has  four 
"  ecclesiae  subsidiariae  cum  rectore  residentiali  ",  and  eleven 
or  twelve  ''  ecclesiae  subsidiariae  sine  rectore  residentiali  ". 
One  "  parochus  "  has  within  his  parish  three  "  rectores  eccles- 
iarum  subsidiarium  ".  One  of  the  latter  has  three  churches 
under  his  charge,  another  four,  a  third  four  also.  The  canoni- 
cally appointed  parish  priest  himself  has  an  assistant  residing 
with  him  and  attending  in  turn  four  or  five  missions. 

By  this  arrangement  we  believe  the  terms  of  Canon  216  are 
being  observed  in  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  and  as  far  as  can 
be  done,  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  a  pioneer 
diocese  in  the  United  States.  The  "  parochi '*  in  the  better 
situated  places  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  to  including 
the  faithful  of  the  ''  ecclesiae  subsidiariae  "  in  the  application 
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of  the  "  Missa  parochialis  ".  On  the  other  hand  the  reasons 
which  induced  us  to  exempt  the  rectors  of  smaller  churches 
from  the  obligation  of  the  *'  Missa  pro  populo  ",  while  giving 
them  all  the  rights  and  faculties  required  in  the  pastoral  ad- 
ministration of  their  districts,  seem  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  grave 
to  warrant  the  proposed  arrangement.  Possibly  canonists  who 
insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  realizing  the  actual  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  may  raise  objections  to 
the  method  here  suggested.  To  us  who  were  desirous  of 
complying  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Code,  with  the  Declarations  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the 
Council  (13  July,  1918),  and  with  the  later  decision  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Consistory  (i  August,  19 19),  it  seemed  the 
most  practical,  if  not  the  only  way  of  doing  so.  With  the 
gradual  development  of  facilities  of  travel  and  the  growth  of 
population  in  these  parts  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reorganize 
the  parishes,  and  to  establish  new  ones  by  division,  wherever 
the  prospect  of  permanency  calls  for  it.  The  Council  of  Trent 
gives  ample  power  to  bishops  in  this  regard. 

Vincent  Wehrle,  O.S.B. 

Bishop  of  Bismarck. 


THE  PARISH  PEIEST  AND  MEXIOAN  SETTLEMENTS. 

THE  problem  of  looking  after  the  religious  needs  of  the 
Mexicans  in  our  parishes,  especially  those  in  the  Western 
States,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  demanding  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  pastor.  There  are  two  movements  on 
foot  which  have  brought  this  question  to  the  front :  the  "Ameri- 
canization "  work  now  intensely  carried  on,  under  cloak  of 
which  the  work  of  proselytizing  among  the  Mexicans  is  rapidly 
increasing — and  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement,  the 
sponsors  of  which  are  ready  to  advance  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  cause  of  "  christianizing  "  the  Mexicans.  These  two 
movements  are  putting  a  serious  aspect  on  the  Mexican  situ- 
ation. Those  engaged  in  Americanization  work  among  the 
Mexicans  will  no  doubt  be  joined  by  the  zealous  "  mission- 
aries "  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement,  who  will  be  rela- 
tively free  to  tap  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
now  in  the  process  of  accumulation.     This  combination,  the 
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one  professing  to  be  purely  non-religious  in  its  activities — and 
yet  all  the  while  truly  at  work  in  teaching  the  Mexicans  the 
"  life  of  Jesus  " — and  the  other  purely  religious  in  its  activities, 
is  bound  to  create  a  situation  that  will  be  difficult  of  solution. 
I  have  in  mind  a  city  in  Kansas  where  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Movement  have  sent  out  their  scouts  to  make  a  report 
of  the  religious  and  physical  conditions  of  the  Mexicans  in 
that  city,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  "  missionaries "  to 
inaugurate  a  successful  proselytizing  campaign  among  the 
Mexicans. 

Parish  priests  can  not  stand  idle  while  their  Mexican  settle- 
ments are  made  the  chosen  grounds  of  operation  by  those 
professing  and  teaching  a  religion  that  is  widely  opposed  to 
Catholicity.  Something  will  have  to  be  done.  In  the  larger 
cities,  where  the  Mexicans  are  numerous,  the  opp>ortunities  of 
building  a  church  for  them  and,  perhaps,  even  supplying  them 
with  a  priest  of  their  own  nationality,  is  greater  than  in  those 
localities  where  the  Mexican  population  is  relatively  small.  In 
the  small  city  or  town  parishes  of  western  Kansas,  as  well  as 
in  neighboring  States,  where  Mexicans  are  the  sole  workers  on 
the  railroad  sections  and  fairly  numerous  in  cities  and  towns 
that  are  division  points,  the  general  situation  is  this:  The 
Mexican  population  numbers  from  150  to  300  adults,  practically 
ignorant  of  their  religion.  This  ignorance  can  be  traced  to 
the  confusion  reigning  in  Mexico  since  the  passing  of  the  Diaz 
regime.  In  the  midst  of  national  confusion  and  general  cor- 
ruption, with  the  Church  despoiled  of  her  rights  and  properties 
and  her  clergy  driven  out  of  the  land.  Catholicity  has  suffered 
immeasurably.  Hence,  a  great  many  of  the  Mexicans  coming 
into  our  States  come  here  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
duties  to  God  and  Church.  Secondly,  the  great  influx  of  these 
people,  extremely  clannish  in  their  social  relations,  and  there- 
fore not  one  whit  bettered  by  their  advent  into  our  country, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  furnish  them  priests  able  to  speak 
their  language  and  has  generally  made  the  work  of  educating 
them  to  American  ways  and  customs  hopeless.  Entirely  left 
to  themselves,  civilly,  socially,  and  otherwise,  the  average  priest 
has  limited  his  work  among  them,  performing  only  the  more 
necessary  and  essential  duties — baptizing,  marrying,  and  bur>^- 
ing  them,  always  ready  to  attend  their  deathbeds.     This,  con- 
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sidering  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  was  about  all  the  aver- 
age priest  could  accomplish. 

But  now,  more  than  this  must  be  done  and  the  question  is 
— how  go  about  the  work?  Bear  in  mind  that  the  average 
Mexican  is  often  ignorant  of  and  generally  slothful  in  perform- 
ing his  religious  duties ;  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  support  of  church  and  pastor;  that,  on  the 
whole,  very  little  English  is  spoken;  that  in  many  cases  the 
children  are  lured  to  Protestant  Sunday  schools  by  the  generous 
gifts  of  presents,  fruit,  candies,  pictures,  and  trinkets ;  that  most 
Mexicans  do  not  want  to  attend  the  parish  church,  feeling  out  of 
place  among  the  white  people.  This  condition  of  affairs  means 
the  necessity  of  learning  their  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  essential  duties  to  God  and  Church ;  a  per- 
sistent, persevering  attempt  to  teach  them  the  necessity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  church ;  the  establishment  of  catechetical  hours 
for  the  children ;  and  the  necessity  of  building  a  church  solely 
for  the  Mexicans.  In  most  places,  to  accomplish  all  this  is  well 
nigh  impossible.  It  takes  much  time  and  considerable  study  to 
learn  their  language;  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Mexican  can  ever 
be  trained  to  contribute  regularly  and  liberally  enough  so  as  to 
make  the  building  of  a  church  possible.  As  to  instructing  the 
children,  the  way  is  open  to  one  zealous  enough  and  patient 
enough;  for  in  my  experience  among  the  Mexicans,  and  it  is 
considerable,  I  find  the  children  the  one  ray  of  hope.  .  They  are 
not  all  dull ;  they  can  be  taught  English  quite  readily,  and  are 
easily  won.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  first  step — ^to  win  over  the 
children;  this  draws  the  mothers  and  through  the  mothers, 
the  men. 

Where  the  parish  is  not  rich  enough  to  build  a  church  for  the 
Mexicans,  the  only  practical  solution  is  to  rent  a  shack  very 
near  to  the  Mexican  settlement,  or,  still  better,  to  use  one  of 
their  own  shacks  for  a  church.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
unless  the  priest  has  a  room  or  a  house,  either  in  the  settlement 
itself  or  very  close  to  it.  Very  few  Mexicans  will  go  to  the 
trouble  of  walking  any  distance  to  see  the  padre. 

In  kindergarten  fashion,  commence  teaching  the  children 
the  prayers,  giving  them  trinkets  and  rosaries  and  pictures  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  those  who  are  most  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance.    They  delight  in  being  favored  by  the  priest.     Visit 
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the  families  in  their  shacks,  being  careful  not  to  give  evidence 
of  the  discomforts  of  foul  air  and  extreme  dirt.  By  all  means 
bless  their  homes  and  the  oft  innumerable  Mexican  babies.  In 
this  way  the  women  can  be  gradually  interested.  Have  Mass 
in  the  room  or  shack  every  Sunday  if  possible.  My  experience 
is  that  the  Mass  draws  them.  The  last  thing  is  to  commence 
financial  operations!  But,  to  carry  on  the  work,  money  is 
necessary.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  is  to  ask,  say  for  one 
dollar  a  month  from  every  woman  in  the  settlement.  The 
monthly  contribution  will  often  fail,  but  patience  brings  better 
conditions;  for  through  the  women  the  men  are  gradually 
broken  in  to  the  idea  of  monthly  contributions  to  the  padre. 
When  quite  well  acquainted  in  the  settlement,  the  next  move  is 
to  f®rm  the  friendship  of  the  better  class  of  men  and,  through 
the  most  educated  and  influential,  arrange  to  have  these  collect 
one  dollar  monthly  from  the  other  men  on  pay-day,  letting  the 
contributions  of  the  women  die  out  of  their  own  accord.  I 
found  that  distributing  pamphlets,  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, among  the  workers,  explaining  your  work  and  what  it 
is  your  plan,  is  the  best  way  to  succeed.  In  the  meanwhile, 
continue  to  take  the  greatest  of  interest  in  their  children  and 
in  this  way  a  certain  amount  of  propaganda,  fruitful  for  the 
laboring  priest,  will  be  at  work  in  the  family  shack.  In  time, 
all  "  Mexico  "  understands  what  the  priest  is  after.  In  this 
way,  laborious  and  crude  as  it  may  appear,  a  fairly  healthy 
religious  situation  can  be  created  among  the  dirty  and  squalid 
abodes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  Mexicans. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  pastor,  in  whose  precincts 
Mexicans  live,  shall  have  to  go  out  amongst  them  and  work  for 
the  faith.  If  not,  the  faith,  burning  so  feebly,  will  be  rooted 
out  altogether  by  the  activities  of  the  two  movements  now 
sweeping  the  land.  The  Catholic  Extension  Society,  anxious 
for  the  perseverance  and  progress  of  Catholicity  among  the 
Mexicans,  and  sensing  the  dangers  and  unpleasant  situation  re- 
sulting from  the  movements  on  foot,  has  already  sent  a  priest 
to  the  Western  States,  who  is  to  study  the  conditions  and  gather 
data  on  the  Mexican  situation  and  send  the  report  to  head- 
quarters. The  Extension  knows  the  obstacles  are  numerous  and 
heavy  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  being  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  keeping  alive  the  Faith  in  Mexican  settlements 
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of  the  West  that  those  in  charge  are  now  studying  the  field. 
I  am  told  that  in  September  or  August  the  Extension  will 
have  a  long  article  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  situation  and 
how  best  to  further  the  interests  of  Catholicity  among  the 
Mexican  colonies.  No  doubt  that  article  will  contain  much 
valuable  information,  especially  for  the  priests  of  the  Western 
dioceses,  now  canvassed  by  the  Extension  worker. 

It  is  uphill  work.  As  the  bishop  of  a  Western  diocese 
remarked,  "  The  Mexican  situation  is  a  thorn  in  my  side ;  " 
which  is  to  say  that,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  means — 
money  and  priests  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Mexicans 
— necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  results,  this  prelate  is  in  a 
quandary. 

Protestantism  demands  no  obligations  and,  in  this  sense,  it 
appeals  to  the  Mexicans,  slothful  by  nature.  Catholicity  de- 
mands obligations  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  rouse  the  Mexi- 
cans to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  God  and  Church.  But,  how- 
ever great  the  obstacles,  the  work  must  be  begun  in  earnest. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  while  no  startling  success  shall  be 
achieved  among  the  men  laborers  a  decided  success  can  be 
achieved  among  the  children,  future  parents  and  citizens  in 
the  Mexican  colonies.  There  is  a  call  for  genuine  apostolic 
labor.  The  more  prodigious  the  effort,  the  greater  the  reward 
for  the  priest ! 

William  Schaefers. 

Newton,  Kansas. 


Hnaleeta* 


SAORA  OONGREGATIO  DE  PROPAGANDA  PIDE. 
Instructio  circa  Erectionem  Quasi-Paroeciarum  in 

ViCARIATIBUS  ET  PrAEFECTURIS  ApOSTOLICIS. 

Cum  a  pluribus  Vicariis  et  Praefectis  Apostolicis  huic  S. 
Consilio  Christiano  Nomini  Propagando  dubia  quaedam  de 
quasi-paroeciis  earumque  erectione  proposita  fuerint;  ad  ea 
tollenda  atque  ad  optatam  in  agendo  uniformitatem  inducen- 
dam,  opportunum  visum  est  sequentes  tradere  normas,  fideliter 
et  diligenter  servandas. 

( 1 )  Ea  est  sacrorum  Canonum  mens  ut  cuiusvis  seu  Vicaria- 
tus  Apostolici  seu  Praefecturae  territorium  in  distinctas  partes 
dividatur,  quarum  singulae  determinatum  populum,  cum  pro- 
pria ecclesia  et  peculiari  pastore,  habeant  (can.  216,  §  2). 
Quare  Vicarii  Praefectique  Apostolici  eo  tendere  debent  ut 
Missionem  sibi  concreditam  ad  banc  suscipiendam  aptae  con- 
stitutionis  formam  adducant,  et,  ubi  iudicaverint  ad  eam  divi- 
sionem  procedi  posse,  id  perficere  non  omittant. 

(2)  Non  praepropere  tamen  et  inconsiderate  urgenda  est 
divisio,  praesertim  si  ea  quae  necessaria  sunt,  praevideantur 
defutura  (can.  1415,  §  3).  Prae  oculis  in  primis  habeant 
Vicarii  et  Praefecti  Apostolici,  in  erigendis  quasi-paroeciis, 
utilitatem  animarum  et  quibus  incrementis  res  catholica  in  suis 
regionibus  adoleverit.  Res  hinc  serio  examinetur,  audita,  ad 
normam  can.  302,  Consiliariorum  sententia,  vel  etiam  prae- 
cipuorum  Missionariorum  in  congressu  adunatorum,  prout  in 
can.  303  statuitur. 
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(3)  Neque  tamen  necesse  est  aut  suadendum  ut  tempus  ex- 
spectetur  quo  totum  Vicariatus  vel  Praefecturae  territorium  in 
quasi-paroecias  dispertiri  possit;  pedetentim  enim  et  per  partes 
utiliter  etiam  proceditur,  ita  ut  una  pars  in  quasi-paroecias 
dividatur,  alterius  partis  divisione  in  opportunius  tempus  dilata. 

(4)  Erectio  quasi-paroeciae  fiat  per  decretum  Ordinarii,  quo 
ciare  describantur  territorii  limites.  Ubi  vero  practice  hoc 
obtineri  non  possit,  sufficit  declarasse  quae  christianitates  ad 
singulas  quasi-paroecias  pertineant.  Decreto  insuper  statuatur 
quae  sit  ecclesia  principalis  quasi-paroeciae,  nee  non  residentia 
quasi-parochi. 

(5)  Huius  decreti  bina  exemplaria  conficiantur,  quorum 
unum  in  archivo  Vicariatus  vel  Praefecturae  Apostolicae,  al- 
terum  in  novae  erectae  quasi-paroeciae  actis  adservetur. 

(6)  Constituta  quasi-paroecia,  ipso  facto  oriuntur  iura  et 
obligationes  quasi-parochi,  quae  a  Codice  iuris  canonici  san- 
ciuntur  (vid.  praesertim  canones  451,  §  2,  I;  454,  §  4;  456; 
459;  461;  1356;  306)462  etseq.). 

(7)  In  erectis  quasi-paroeciis  pro  matrimoniorum  celebra- 
tione  attendatur  oportet  canonibus  1096  et  1095  ;  in  locis  vero 
ubi  ipsae  constitutae  non  sunt,  Missionarii  censendi  sunt  co- 
operatores  Vicarii  vel  Praefecti  Apostolici,  atque  proinde  cum 
licentia  generali  ab  Ordinario  concessa  valide  et  licite  adsistunt 
matrimoniis. 

(8)  Similiter  ex  quasi-paroeciae  erectione  sequitur  ut  omnes 
ecclesiae,  capellae  vel  oratoria,  intra  fines  territorii  quasi- 
paroeciae  sita,  subsidiaria  habeantur  et  in  eius  ditione  et  de- 
pendentia  maneant  donee  quasi-paroecialitatem  consequantur 
vel  a  quasi-parochi  cura  exempta  fuerint,  ad  normam  can.  464. 

(9)  Optimum  demum  consilium  erit,  divisione  territorii  in 
quasi-paroecias  peracta,  dispertiri  quoque  Vicariatum  vel 
Praefecturam  in  aliquos  districtus  qui  plures  quasi-paroecias 
comprehendant,  prouti  iam  in  aliquibus  Vicariatibus  laudabi- 
liter  factum  est,  ut  ita  etiam  Vicariatus  foranei  adumbrentur 
atque  aptius  regimini  et  administrationi  missionis  provideatur 
(can.  217,445  etseq.). 

Ex  aedibus  S.  C.  Propagandae  Fidei,  die  25  iulii  1920. 

G.  M.  Card,  van  Rossum,  Praefectus. 
L.  *  S. 

C.  Laurenti,  Secretarius. 
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Recent  Pontifical  Appointments. 

7  April:  Mgr.  Anthony  Hillebrand,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Oregon,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  participantium. 

20  April:  Mgr.  Patrick  J.  Hartigan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Kingston,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  participantium. 

12  June:  The  Right  Rev.  John  Toner,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
made  Apostolic  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow. 

26  June:  Mgr:  William  J.  Maguire,  Mgr.  Henry  J.  Zimmer, 
and  Mgr.  James  J.  Corrigan,  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  made 
Private  Chamberlains  supernumerary  of  the  Pope. 

28  June:  Mgr.  John  Healy,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Adelaide, 
made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

5  July:  Mr.  Frederick  I.  Smith,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Andrew  and  Edinburgh,  made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  civilian  class. 

6  July:  Mgr.  George  Kaupert,  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  participantium. 

6  July:  Messrs.  Martin  A.  Metzner,  Joseph  J.  Keany,  Thomas 
E.  Murray,  and  John  E.  Baxter,  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
made  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civilian 
class. 

7  July:  Mgr.  Michael  Gabriel  Flannery  and  Mgr.  James  J. 
Coan,  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  made  Domestic  Prelates 
of  the  Pope. 

jj  July:  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes,  of  the  Diocese  of  Northampton, 
made  Honorary  Chamberlain  of  Cape  and  Sword. 


Stubtes  anb  Confetencea 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  issues 
an  instruction  on  the  erection  of  quasi-parishes  in  Vicariates 
and  Prefectures  Apostolic. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  some  recent  pontifical 
appointments. 


A  ROMAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  FORMATION  AND  SANOTIFIOA- 
TION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasparri,  soliciting  the  cooperation 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  education : 

Besides  the  many  serious  and  inevitable  evils  which  the  war  has 
caused  and  which  it  would  be  useless  to  dissimulate,  it  has  thinned 
out  the  ranks  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Sanctuary,  from  which  it  has 
also  diverted  not  a  few  of  those  who  were  well  advanced  toward  it. 
Hence  unless  a  remedy  be  speedily  applied,  many  churches  and  cura- 
cies will  soon  be  left  without  pastors  and  many  pious  works  will  have 
none  to  carry  them  on. 

True  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  God  has  appointed  the  Bishops,  and 
first  and  above  all  the  Chief  Pastor,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  rule  and 
govern  His  Church;  but  whoever  loves  Christ  and  the  Church  and 
is  filled  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren  cannot  look  on 
with  indifference  at  the  danger  which  threatens  the  mystical  fold, 
nor  can  he  fail  to  give  utterance  to  the  lively  sentiments  awakened 
by  God  in  his  heart  for  his  own  salvation  and  that  of  his  neighbors. 
Especially  must  this  be  the  case  with  a  priest.  "  Who  is  weak  and  I 
am  not  weak?    Who  is  scandalized  and  I  am  not  on  fire?"  ^ 

Accordingly  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  the  Church  was  in 
greatest  need,  zealous  men  were  sent  by  Providence  to  organize  armies 
of  workers  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Such 
were  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  Ven.  Don  Bosco  and  hundreds  of  others  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times. 

1  II  Cor.  II :  29. 
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We  ourselves  remember  twenty-five  years  ago  the  amount  of  good 
done  by  Father  Valentine  (of  the  Signori  della  Missione)  of  happy 
memory.  Helped  at  first  by  the  charity  of  Countess  Cerasi  and  after- 
ward by  the  munificence  of  the  great  Leo,  he  founded  the  magnifi- 
cent Leonine  College  where  so  many  vocations  have  been  nurtured 
and  whence  have  issued  so  many  Ministers  of  God  who  gladden  the 
Church  by  their  piety  and  their  learning. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  to  form  at  once  nmnerous  and  good  labor- 
ers for  the  Church. 

But  some  will  say :  "  It  is  for  the  Bishops  and  the  Pope  to  see  to 
this:  ipsi  mdeant".  Certainly  the  Bishops  will  see  to  it;  in  fact 
they  have  already  taken  it  into  consideration ;  nor  must  we  forget  the 
measures  ordained  for  the  purpose  by  the  Congregation  of  Studies 
and  Seminaries.  But  reflect  a  moment  on  the  straits  to  which  are 
reduced  the  incomes  of  Bishops  and  Seminaries,  confronted  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  with  the  difficulties  of  private  and  relig- 
ious education.  Is  it  reasonable  to  demand  the  impossible  from  those 
who  are  willing  to  try  their  utmost?  Suppose  even  that  all  the  small 
Seminaries,  which  are  the  nurseries  of  vocations,  are  reopened.  Fees 
must  be  raised  owing  to  the  new  conditions  of  life.  How  many  will 
be  able  to  pay  them?  How  many  of  those  who  enter  will,  remain  till 
they  reach  the  priesthood?  How  many  will  be  debarred  from  enter- 
ing for  want  of  means,  and  will  thus  lose  their  vocations  ?  Let  us 
remember  the  youth  of  the  Blessed  Cure  d'Ars  and  of  the  Ven.  Don 
Bosco. 

Perhaps  it  will  still  be  insisted  on  that  it  is  for  the  Bishops  and 
Pope,  and  for  them  alone,  to  provide  fit  evangelical  laborers.  But  is 
it  not  the  interest  of  all,  seculars  included,  to  supply  the  world  with 
the  salt  that  savors  it,  the  light  that  illumines  it,  the  guide  that  leads 
to  the  pastures  of  eternal  life?  Future  generations  must  find  life  in 
Christ  and  in  respect  for  the  Pope  and  for  holy  and  learned  priests. 

Let  us,  therefore,  form  these  new  Apostles,  these  pioneers  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  For  this  purpose  we  invite  all  men  of  good  will  to 
contribute  according  to  their  means  and  as  the  Lord  shall  inspire 
them  in  helping  us  to  open  an  Institute  for  the  training  of  ecclesias- 
tical vocations.  To  the  Institute  will  be  admitted  from  all  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Italy  young  men  who  give  well-grounded  hopes  of  success, 
and  who  will  be  maintained  gratis  or  at  a  reduced  pension,  according 
to  the  contributions  we  receive. 

In  an  Album  kept  for  the  purpose  will  be  inscribed  as  Founders, 
thosfe  who  pay  the  annual  fee  for  one  pupil  or  who  found  a  perpetual 
burse  for  study;  as  Benemeriti,  those  who  contribute  1000  lire  in  one 
payment;  as  Promoters  those  who  give  500  lire,  and  as  Zelators 
those  who  collect  even  penny  offerings.     The  pupils  will  pray  for 
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their  benefactors,  living  and  dead ;  special  suffrages  will  be  offered 
at  their  death  for  those  belonging  to  the  first  three  categories ;  and  a 
daily  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  perpetuity  for  all  contributors. 

Besides  the  cultivation  of  priestly  vocations  we  propose  to  train 
young  laymen  as  future  helpers  of  the  clergy.  They  will  be  placed 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Holy  Patriarch  St.  Joseph  and 
will  be  called  "Brothers  of  St.  Joseph".  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  reigning  Pontiff  to  the  Very  Rev.  Fr. 
Pius  Montara,  C.R.L.,  in  a  letter  of  the  Secretariate  of  State,  83-22-8. 

A  further  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  put  into  practice,  wherever 
possible,  the  living  together  of  the  Clergy  in  Presbyteries  in  accord- 
ance with  Canon  134  of  the  New  Code.  Already  there  has  been 
formed  an  administrative  Council,  presided  over  by  His  Eminence 
Augustus  Cardinal  Sily,  composed  of  seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  promoting  Community  life  amongst  the  Clergy. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Prof.  D.  Michele  Carrozzi, 
Via  Bancompagni,  N.  yg — ROMA  (25). 

Contributions  can  be  sent  to  the  above  or  to  the  Vice-President,  the 
Most  Reverend  Giovanni  Maria  Zonghi,  Archbishop  of  Colossi, 
Piazza  della  Minerva  74,  Rome,  Italy. 

Committee  to  Promote  Community  Life  among  the  Parochial 
Clergy  according  to  Canon  134  of  the  New  Codex. 


PROTECTOR 

E.MO  E   Rev.mo  Sig.   CARDINALE 
PIETRO    GASPARRI    segre- 

TARIO  DI   STATO  DI  SUA   SANTITA. 

President:  E.mo  e   Rev.mo  Sig.   Car- 

dinale  Augusto  Sily. 
Vice-president:  lU.mo  e  Rev.mo  Mons. 

Giovanni  M.a  Zonghi  Arc.  di 

Colossi. 
Ill.mo  e   Rev.mo   Mons.   Andrea 

Caron  Arciv.  di  Calcedonia. 
Ill.mo  e  Rev.mo  Raffaele  Virili 

Arc.  di  Tolemaide. 
Ill.mo    e     Rev.mo    Mons.    Giov. 

Batt.   Nasalli  Rocca  Arc.  di 

Tebe,  Elem.  di  S.  S. 
Ill.mo  e  Rev.mo  Mons.  Giuseppe 

Palica    Arc.    di    Filippi    Vice- 

gerente. 
Ill.mo   e    Rev.mo    Mons.    Albino 

Angelo  Pardini  Vesc.  di  Zama. 
Ill.mo   e    Rev.mo    Mons.    Giulio 

Serafini  Vesc.  di  Lampsaco. 


Ill.mo  e  Rev.mo  Mons.  Giacomo 
SiNiBALDi  Vesc.  di  Tiberiade, 
Segr.  della  S.  Congregazione  dei 
Seminari. 

Rev.mo  P.  Alberto  Lepidi  O.  P., 
Maestro  dei  SS.  Palazzi  Apos- 
tolici. 

Ill.mo  e  Rev.mo  Mons.  Cesare 
Cerretti  Pro-Segretario  dell* 
Economia  di  Propaganda  Fide. 

Ill.mo  e  Rev.mo  Mons.  Lodovico 
Glorieux  Canonico  della  Basi- 
lica di  S.  M.  Maggiore. 

Rev.mo  P.  Eugenic  Meyer  Sup. 
Gen.  dei  Missionari  del  S.  Cuore 
di  Gesu. 

Rev.mo  P.  LucA  da  Padova  O.  M. 
C,  Predicatore  Apostolico. 

M.  R.  P.  Enrico  Rosa  S.  I.,  Di- 
rettore  della  Civilta  Cattolica. 

M.  R.  P.  Pig  Mortara  C.  R.  L., 
Missionario  Apostolico. 
Segreiario:  D.  MiCHSLi  Carrozzi. 
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MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.     XVII. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

II  January,  ip20. 

I  came  to  Pakha  expecting  to  greet  a  few  souls  lost  to  the 
Sacraments  for  years,  but  the  score  or  more  here  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  Shuitung  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas.  How- 
ever, I  did  them  some  good — at  least  the  Christian  who  was 
with  me  did — by  telling  of  the  thousands  who  are  studying 
the  catechism  in  the  Yeungkong  district.  It  puts  heart  in  a 
small  group  of  isolated  Catholics  to  know  there  are  others  near. 
As  soon  as  I  said  I  was  an  American,  a  young  man  present  said, 
"  But  America  is  Protestant."  My  emphatic  answer  that  we 
have  two  thousand  ten  thousands — as  the  Chinese  put  it — "  of 
Catholics  in  America,"  opened  their  almond  eyes  to  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  By  the  by,  a  Chinese  priest  to  whom  I  spoke  awhile 
ago  showed  surprise  at  the  same  response  and  had  the  sense  to 
jot  down  the  figures  on  the  spot.  He  said  he  was  confronted 
with  the  assertion  many  times  and  never  responded  except  by 
the  negative  reply  that  there  are  three  hundred  Protestant 
sects  in  America. 

There  were  ten  Catholics  at  night  prayers,  and  the  pagan 
hoi  polloi  packed  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  At  Mass  on  2  January 
there  were  six  present,  and  one  Communion ;  the  rest  came  at 
the  close  as  they  have  no  watches  to  gauge  the  time  and  the 
sunrise  was  cloudy  and  dark. 

Had  a  Friday  meal — a  duck  egg,  a  bowl  of  rice  and  some 
Irish  "  dulce  ".  (Fm  not  sure  of  the  spelling,  as  I  have  none 
but  a  French  dictionary  here.     It's  a  seaweed. ) 

A  Christian  said  on  my  return  that  he  would  accompany  us 
to  Tinpak  City  and  show  us  the  house  of  a  Catholic  who  mi- 
grated there  recently.  That  will  give  us  a  place  to  say  Mass 
in  the  city  and  make  the  journey  pleasanter,  besides  giving  him 
a  chance  to  hear  Mass. 

We  were  so  near  Shuitung,  and  to  me  Shuitung  seemed  but 
a  stop  to  Kochow,  that  I  decided  then  and  there  to  pay  Fr. 
Walsh  a  visit.  We  left  Pakha  at  ten  o'clock.  A  Christian 
sailor  accommodated  me  with  his  boat.  Otherwise  I  would 
have  had  to  hire  one  for  $8,  unless  I  were  to  wait  over  two 
days.     The  Christians  ceremoniously  paraded  me  down  to  the 
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beach  and  lined  up  as  the  sail  was  furled  and  we  slipped  away 
to  the  tune  of  a  merry  mountain  breeze  from  the  north. 

I  can't  say  much  about  the  scenery  as  I  was  soon  asleep  and 
woke  only  at  Shuitung  at  noon.  A  Christian  had  kindly  ac- 
companied us  from  Pakha  to  show  us  the  chapel  at  Shuitung. 
It  was  fortunate  he  did,  for  we  dodged  in  and  out  of  alleys 
for  twenty  minutes  before  coming  upon  a  pretty,  one-storied, 
long  building  that  was  set  on  the  border  of  a  pond. 

I  must  confess  admiration  for  the  generosity  of  these  Chris- 
tions.  I  was  a  stranger  and  not  their  pastor,  yet  they  antici- 
pated most  of  my  wants  and  supplied  the  rest  when  I  asked  for 
them.  It  is  a  pretty  practical  faith  that  will  urge  a  young 
man  to  carry  my  Mass  kit  and  bedding  day  by  day  for  miles, 
and  he  gets  so  confused  when  I  thank  him  that  I  do  it  on  pur- 
pose each  day.  That  is  a  horrible  violation  of  Chinese  etiquette. 
According  to  their  ideas,  as  they  laboriously  explain  to  me, 
the  priest  says,  "  Come  and  they  come  ".  At  the  very  most, 
the  thanks  they  expect  is:  "  Well  done!  "  There  is  no  caste 
system  in  China,  but  it  is  not  needed  with  such  delicate  dis- 
tinctions they  make  between  persons. 

It  was  good  to  meet  men  who  talked  of  Fr.  O'Shea  and  Fr. 
McShane  familiarly.  The  stopping  of  five  genuine  priests  at 
Shuitung  even  for  only  one  night  has  been  the  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  chapel  at  Shuitung  is  set  far  back  behind 
the  main  street,  as  are  most  Catholic  chapels  I  have  visited. 
The  Protestants  seem  to  locate  on  the  main  street  of  a  market  in 
dust  and  filth.  Their  purpose  evidently  is  to  attract  the  passers- 
by,  especially  as  they  do  quite  a  lot  of  "street  preaching"  in- 
side the  open  shop.  The  shops  are  visited  often  by  the  minis- 
ters, while  native  helpers  are  the  steady  force  managing  routine 
work.  The  Catholic  chapels  are  better  placed,  in  the  quieter 
section  of  the  town.  It  loses  in  advertising  a  bit,  but  less  than 
might  be  imagined,  for  over  here  everyone  in  a  town  knows 
everyone  else's  business.  Besides,  the  missioner  aims  at  the 
family  unit  rather  than  the  individual,  while  Protestant  en- 
deavor seems  concentrated  in  the  markets  where  men  only 
congregate. 

On  3  January  I  said  Mass  at  three  o'clock  and  left  at  five 
for  a  thirty-six  mile  stretch  to  Kochow.  The  scene  is  more 
like  Yeungkong,  although  the  air  is  drier.     The  journey  is  too 
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long  for  one  day,  but  there  are  no  Catholics  between  and  only- 
two  filthy  hamlets  invite  a  stop  overnight.  Sanhue  is  a  half- 
way place,  while  Chantung  is  so  close  to  Kochow  that  a  person 
feels  spurred  on  to  reach  the  big  city  in  his  disgust  at  the 
looks  of  the  little  village. 

Arrived  at  four  with  blistered  heels,  but  happy  to  be  at 
MaryknoU-in- Kochow.  I  surprised  Fr.  O'Shea  "  cramming  " 
at  Chinese.  Frs.  Gauthier  and  Walsh  had  left  a  few  hours  be- 
fore on  a  seventeen  days'  jaunt. 

This  was  another  historic  moment  in  the  Maryknoll  Mission 
Annals — the  first  visit  of  one  of  our  missioners  to  another. 
At  the  Seminary  we  jokingly  threatened  to  hide  our  canned 
goods  when  Fr.  O'Shea  should  visit  our  mission  station.  But 
on  my  arrival  he  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  my  head  by  opening 
a  can  of  my  favorite  jam.  I  appropriated  Fr.  Gauthier's  room, 
borrowed  Fr.  Walsh's  tobacco  and  Fr.  O' Shea's  pipe,  and  with 
a  clean  outfit  in  clothes  felt  at  home.  We  talked  incoherently 
the  first  few  hours;  but  as  we  were  only  two  months  apart  the 
news  came  to  an  end  at  last. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th,  we  had  Missa  Cantata  and  later  climbed 
to  a  pagoda  to  view  the  city.  Kochow  is  smaller  than  Yeung- 
kong  and  less  busy,  but  its  streets  are  wider  and  more  treey 
and  the  city  is  cleaner  in  consequence.  It  is  not  fair  to  discuss 
another  man's  territory,  but  I  will  say  that  I  never  imagined 
a  priest's  house  could  be  so  clean  and  tidy  as  the  one  I  saw  at 
Kochow.  It  has  revolutionized  my  ideas  on  attainable  neat- 
ness, and  some  good  resolutions  resulted. 

On  Monday  I  heard  some  Confessions  at  Kochow  and  acted 
as  Santa  Claus  in  opening  a  half-dozen  Christmas  boxes  from 
Maryknoll.  There  was  something  for  each  of  us,  though  the 
smokers  made  out  best  of  all.  The  photo  albums  made  us  a 
tiny  bit  homesick  for  the  moment,  but  the  toys  drove  it  away 
unnoticed.  I  helped  Fr.  O'Shea  with  the  Kochow  share  of 
the  home-made  cakes. 

Epiphany  was  celebrated  with  another  Missa  Cantata  and 
mine  host  entertained  me  by  making  me  print  films  all  after- 
noon. We  had  fun  later  in  reading  Fr.  O'Shea's  Diary  of  this 
date  in  191 2. 

We  were  up  at  four  next  morning  and  said  Mass  by  five  and 
commenced  the  home  journey.     The  trip  was  shorter  than  be- 
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fore,  possibly  because  we  were  going  downhill  to  the  seacoast. 
Arrived  at  four  at  Shuitung.  There  was  no  one  home,  which 
gave  me  a  chance  to  finish  my  Office  in  peace.  The  ten  hours' 
stretch  on  the  road  knocked  to  bits  an  incipient  schedule  I  had 
just  made  for  saying  the  Breviary.  Some  of  ye  methodical 
Maryknollers  will  have  to  draw  up  a  special  horarium  for  such 
days.  The  excitement,  hasty  breakfast  at  five-thirty,  and  the 
exercise  gave  me  a  healthy  appetite  for  the  next  meal  at  six 
in  the  evening,  but  I  must  have  eaten  too  greedily  as  I  had  to 
leave  night  prayers  and  steal  to  bed  at  seven. 

I  slept  till  seven  next  morning  (12  hours).  The  Christians 
were  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  presents  of  a  pigeon  and  four 
eggs  for  my  morning  meal  after  Mass.  Rested  all  day  and 
plowed  my  way  through  the  "  Theatre  Row  ",  a  joyous  mob 
of  Chinese  watching  the  open-air  side  shows,  to  a  little  boat 
where  I  bunked  aft. 

It  was  only  at  nine  next  morning  when  we  arrived  at 
Tinpak,  at  low  tide.  We  anchored  a  mile  from  shore  and 
bullock  carts  waded  out  to  fetch  us.  I  walked  twelve  miles  to 
Yutung  fasting  in  the  hope  of  reaching  there  in  time  for  Mass, 
as  we  had  no  stopping  place  nearer.  Arrived  at  four,  too  late 
for  Mass  and  with  only  enough  time  to  swallow  a  bite  and  be 
rowed  down  the  river  four  miles  to  Shapha  to  catch  the  sail- 
boat going  to  Chappo.  I  got  my  Office  in  five-minute  snatches, 
as  I  can't  read  on  board  without  getting  seasick.  Our  "  cabin  " 
had  no  window  and  was  below  deck,  yet  we  were  charged  $i 
for  it,  besides  the  $1.80  for  tickets. 

The  boat  reached  Chappo  at  daybreak,  but  I  could  not  ^eX 
off  to  say  Mass  as  I  hadn't  the  money  to  pay  for  my  ticket, 
owing  to  a  little  hole  in  my  pocket.  The  captain  allowed  my 
guide  to  get  off  and  borrow  a  few  dollars  from  some  Christians 
on  shore.  It  was  then  too  late  and  we  hurried  into  another 
boat  to  reach  the  mainland.  After  a  six-mile  walk  we  hit 
Pengkong  and  breakfasted  at  three.  Another  six  miles  in  the 
afternoon  brought  us  to  a  sampan,  whence  we  ferried  to  Yeung- 
kong  and  supper  at  six.  I  haven't  made  up  for  the  number  of 
meals  I  lost  on  the  trip,  and  my  pocketbook  is  $37  lighter 
because  of  the  excessive  boat-fares;  but  I'm  glad  to  have  cov- 
ered the  entire  district  under  my  charge.  Now  I  can  think 
more  intelligently  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  my  conscience  doesn't 
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bother  me  at  my  neglect  of  the  sheep  in  the  wilds  of  Tinpak. 
They  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  three  visits  a  year,  at  least 
for  this  year ;  but,  please  God,  we  shall  soon  have  enough  men 
to  place  one  near  them. 

The  western  section  has  from  the  beginning  been  a  neglected 
field,  due  to  distance  and  the  bandits.  The  only  hope  I  see  at 
present  is  for  a  man  to  watch  his  opportunity  and  a  few  weeks 
of  peace,  and  rush  over  to  visit  those  stations  whenever  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  field  for  a  man  who  is  a  good  walker,  although 
a  horse  would  come  in  handy  over  there.  The  two  hundred 
catechumens  are  scattered  in  small  groups  and  can  hardly  be 
handled  efficiently  from  Yeungkong. 

The  trip  showed  also  that  Kochow  is  only  four  days  of 
actual  traveling  from  Yeungkong,  and  I  hope  to  make  the  trip 
after  a  few  months  on^e  more,  although  I  was  fortunate  in 
making  connexions  between  boats.  It's  like  a  dream  come  true 
to  find  a  Maryknoller  at  the  other  end  of  your  journey  and 
it  makes  the  walking  a  pastime  and  compensates  for  the  meals 
that  must  be  missed. 

Then  on  the  home-stretch  there  was  the  comfort  of  finding 
Fr.  Vogel  at  the  last  lap,  and  a  clean  tablecloth  and  a  room 
swept  and  garnished  when  you  went  out  of  it,  and  I  must  con- 
fess the  tiny  touches  of  civilization  are  almost  as  welcome  as 
human  companionship.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  less  missed  be- 
cause the  Chinese  are  becoming  better  known  to  us,  and 
admired. 

The  frightening  drawback  of  traveling  is  that  your  desk 
bristles  with  unanswered  letters  on  your  return  and  demands 
attention  of  several  hours  when  you  feel  like  lazing  a  bit. 

Francis  X.  Ford. 


METHOD  OF  GIVING  HOLY  COMMUNION  OUTSIDE  MASS. 

Qu.  In  some  of  our  churches  where  congregations  are  large  and 
communions  are  numerous  the  method  of  distributing  Communion  is 
apt  to  cause  irreverence  and  excite  criticism.  In  one  of  the  parishes 
for  example,  Holy  Communion  is  not  distributed  (on  Sundays)  at  the 
Mass,  but  inunediately  after  it.  Meanwhile  those  who  do  not  com- 
municate turn  their  backs  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  cause  no  little 
disturbance  in  the  effort  to  get  out  of  the  church.  Simultaneously 
others  are  trying  to  get  into  the  church  by  a  side  door  to  attend  the 
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next  Mass.  In  the  case  I  have  in  mind  the  school  children  are  reg- 
ularly led  into  the  transept  through  a  side  door.  It  is  certainly  apt 
to  produce  a  habit  of  irreverence  in  the  latter  who  continually  wit- 
ness this  confusion. 

In  another  church  the  assistant  priests  (two  generally)  go  to  the 
altar  where  Mass  is  being  said,  and  immediately  after  the  Offertory 
take  the  ciborium  from  the  tabernacle  and  proceed  to  give  Holy  Com- 
munion, pausing  merely  at  the  consecration. 

A  third  method  in  vogue  is  to  begin  the  distribution  of  Holy  Com- 
munion immediately  after  the  consecration.  Sometimes  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  for  this  purpose  taken  from  another  altar  than  the  one 
at  which  the  Mass  is  being  celebrated. 

All  this  begets  a  flux  of  distracting  and  noisy  motions  in  the  con- 
gregation which  is  anything  but  edifying  or  conducive  to  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Presence.  The  argument  brought  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice is,  of  course,  the  necessity  of  emptying  the  church  in  due  time 
to  allow  for  the  next  congregation  attending  Mass  to  gather  in  the 
church. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  time  could  be  gained  to  prevent  this 
rushing  and  crowding  if  the  innumerable  announcements  with  their 
tiresome  repetitions  were  substantially  curtailed  on  Sundays. 

A  real  difficulty  presents  itself  on  the  First  Fridays  when  the  com- 
municants are  numerous  and  the  people  are  often  obliged  to  hasten 
to  breakfast  and  attend  to  their  business  obligations.  In  one  large 
congregation  the  custom  prevails  of  having  two  priests  begin  dis- 
tributing Holy  Communion  at  five  minutes  before  the  hour  set  for 
Mass.  Here  the  numbers  are  so  large  that  the  distribution  of  Com- 
munion goes  on  down  to  the  Communion  of  the  Mass  when  the  cele- 
brant himself  joins  in  assisting  the  giving  of  Communion,  barely 
finishing  his  Mass  before  the  next  Mass  is  to  begin.  Here  there  is 
also  a  constant  movement  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mys- 
teries, although  none  of  the  congregation  leaves  the  church  before  the 
end  of  the  Mass  or  while  Holy  Communion  is  being  given.  But 
should  we  not  safeguard  reverence  before  all  else?  What  can  you 
suggest  ? 

Resp.  The  question  of  giving  Holy  Communion  in  our 
churches  in  the  United  States,  as  most  likely  in  other  English- 
speaking  countries  also,  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  vi^ith 
seriously  by  our  bishops,  if  very  flagrant  abuses  which  threaten 
to  destroy  all  reverence  for  the  Eucharistic  Presence  are  not 
to  become  the  rule. 

When  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  X,  desirous  of  restoring  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  which  had  gradually  been  sup- 
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planted  by  customs  of  devotional  relaxation,  called  on  bishops 
and  priests  throughout  the  world  to  adopt  the  introduction  of 
daily  or  more  frequent  Communion,  he  left  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pastors  of  the  flock  to  adopt  means  calculated  to  further 
the  respect  and  devotion  due  to  the  Panis  quotidianus  that 
would  be  offered  to  the  faithful  in  our  churches.  The  means 
especially  recommended  to  effect  this  are  preaching  and  ex- 
hortation on  the  benefits  of  frequent  Communion,  likewise  a 
right  understanding  of  the  state  of  conscience  in  which  the 
Holy  Table  is  to  be  approached — ^that  is  to  say,  freedom 
from  grave  sin  and  a  contrite  heart,  and  finally,  the  customary 
fast  and  devout  disposition  in  harmony  with  true  faith  in  the 
Eucharistic  Presence. 

The  Pontiff  did  not  enter  into  the  disciplinary  arrangements 
which  might  be  required  to  secure  this  great  end  of  a  right 
appreciation  of  Emmanuel,  the  God- Man  with  us.  That  be- 
longs to  the  local  guardians  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In 
Rome  and  in  Catholic  countries  where  churches  are  large  and 
without  pews,  and  where  confessions  and  hours  of  Mass  are  not 
restricted  to  definite  days  and  hours  because  opportunities  and 
the  number  of  priests  and  churches  are  abundant,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  administering  Communion  to  the  throngs  that  might 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  There  are  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  altars  and  more  in  many  of  the  Italian  and 
French  or  Spanish  churches.  On  Sundays,  Mass  may  go  on  at 
each  of  these  from  an  early  hour  to  noon.  Each  priest  may 
consecrate  and  distribute  Communion  without  let  or  hindrance 
as  the  people  flock  to  the  altar  to  receive  It.  Naturally  these 
conditions  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  and  those  who  aided 
him  in  expressing  the  mode  of  adoption  of  frequent  Com- 
munion customary  in  apostolic  times. 

In  America  we  had  meanwhile  introduced  a  wholly  new 
method  of  daily  and  Sunday  worship.  Our  churches  were 
built  not  as  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  but  with  a  view  of 
accommodating  a  prospectively  definite  number  of  the  faith- 
ful. In  each  assigned  district  there  were  two,  three  or  more 
priests  to  minister  to  a  given  number  of  the  faithful  by  hearing 
confessions,  celebrating,  each,  a  Mass  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  dis- 
tributing of  course  Holy  Communion  as  part  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice.     Every  time  there  assembled  a  different  congrega- 
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tion,  not  of  straggling  devotees  or  strangers,  but  of  members 
of  families  who  were  told  off  to  attend  a  certain  Mass  in 
order  to  give  the  other  members  of  the  household  an  opportun- 
ity to  do  so  also.  Our  habits  of  daily  regulated  business 
hours  on  weekdays,  of  domestic  duties  at  home  even  on  Sun- 
days, of  conforming  to  the  schedules  of  public  conveyance,  of 
measuring  distances,  and  in  general  of  cultivating  the  sense 
of  public  order  and  punctuality  are  very  different  from  the 
lascia  fare  natural  to  southern  countries,  even  if  we  had  the 
same  opportunities  for  going  to  church  and  hearing  Mass  at 
our  leisure.  For  this  reason  our  churches  are  provided  with 
pews;  these  are  often  rented;  they  serve  a  purpose  of  locating 
definite  persons  at  definite  services.  They  are  filled  at  a  fixed 
hour ;  and  they  must  be  emptied  at  a  fixed  hour,  to  give  room 
for  another  congregation.  Moreover,  as  our  churches  are  not 
endowed,  nor  supported  by  government  aid,  but  by  the  gifts 
of  the  congregation,  it  is  necessary  for  the  administration  to 
consult  the  faithful,  to  inform  them  about  what  is  being  done 
and  what  is  expected  of  them  to  sustain  the  management  of 
their  church,  school,  and  other  appointments  of  a  parish.  This 
has  to  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  sacred  services,  at  least 
it  is  so  done,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  little  chance  of  doing 
it  in  any  other  way.  None  of  these  conditions  is  found  in 
the  churches  of  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  etc. 

Naturally  we  did  not  see  our  way  at  once  to  adjust  these 
habits  in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  new 
discipline  of  frequent  Communion.  The  result  has  been  a 
compromise  which  in  the  long  run  operates  detrimentally  to  the 
very  cause  which  the  Pontiff  had  at  heart  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people.  The  inconveniences  described  by  the  correspondent 
whose  letter  we  print  above,  are  the  outcome  of  this  compromise. 
There  are  others  equally  hurtful  to  the  young  who  have  gotten 
into  a  way  of  making  no  thanksgiving  whatever  after  Com- 
munion, and  to  those  who  rush  in  to  receive  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  mere  routine  without 
meaning  or  responsibility.  The  consequences  are  all  the  more 
disastrous  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  at  present 
breathes  disorder  and  restlessness.  The  one  thing  that  is  cal- 
culated to  restore  and  retain  reverence  for  law  and  its  repre- 
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sentatives  is  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  Real  Presence 
of  the  God- Man  among  us.  This  we  are  systematically  sacri- 
ficing by  the  continuance  of  the  abuses  now  prevalent  in  regard 
to  frequent  reception  of  Holy  Communion  by  both  old  and 
young.  We  are  sowing  the  storm;  we  shall  reap  the  whirl- 
wind unless  the  mode  is  changed. 

To  remedy  this  we  must  revise  the  mode  of  our  service 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  faithful.  That  means  perhaps  in 
many  instances  a  great  deal  of  change,  in  personnel,  in  re- 
constructing schedules,  alteration  of  spaces,  incurring  of  ex- 
penditure and  other  inconveniences.  All  this  entails  un- 
looked-for activity  and  pro'bably  cost.  But  if,  for  example, 
the  civil  government  were  to  issue  an  ordinance  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  safety  of  the  people  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  of  any 
kind,  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  exits  from  each  of 
our  churches,  we  should  have  no  o'bjection  to  making  additional 
doors  or  passages,  even  if  it  caused  much  inconvenience,  ex- 
pense, and  destruction  of  architectural  beauty.  It  is  the  end, 
namely  the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  people  to  which  we  are 
to  look.  Similarly  in  the  present  case.  If  the  people  are  to 
be  communicated,  we  must  find  a  way  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  with  the  necessary  reverence;  otherwise  we 
are  responsible  for  the  sins  committed  and  the  decay  of  faith 
in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  for  the  coming  generation. 

What  actions  in  detail  are  required  for  this  end  must  remain 
to  the  judgment  of  the  local  pastors.  The  one  thing  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  not  how  c£in  we  give  them  Holy  Communion  but 
how  can  we  give  Holy  Communion  in  such  a  way  that  due 
reverence  is  secured  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  may 
demand,  as  we  intimated  above,  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
altars,  of  priests  simultaneously  celebrating  Mass,  of  the  separ- 
ation of  the  hours  for  Mass  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
schedule  of  our  Sunday  services.  It  may  demand  enlarging 
our  spaces,  going  to  expenses  not  hitherto  foreseen;  it  may 
call  for  the  enactment  of  new  statutes  or  divisions  of  parochial 
territories.  It  may  necessitate  special  privileges  from  the  Holy 
See,  such  as  late  hours  for  Mass,  etc.  But  in  every  case  the 
determining  factor  should  be :  Are  we  enacting  measures,  offer- 
ing ways  and  means,  that  insure  the  reverent  reception  of  the 
Divine  Guest?     For  this  did  we  build  our  churches.     For  this 
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were  we  ordained.  For  this  shall  we  have  to  answer  on  the 
day  of  judgment  to  the  Christ  who  is  being  honored  or  dis- 
honored on  earth. 


THE  BURIAL  SERVIOE  IN  THE  VERNAOULAR. 

Qu.  There  is  a  common  custom  at  present  in  many  dioceses  of 
reading  a  summary  of  the  Burial  Service  in  English  after  the  Abso- 
lutio  ad  tumulum.  In  some  instances  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the 
Ritual  are  curtailed;  the  Benedictus  and  other  parts  are  omitted 
even  when  the  priest  does  not  go  to  the  cemetery  to  accompany  the 
body  of  the  dead.  The  practice  is  supposed  to  satisfy  the  bystanders 
who  do  not  understand  the  Latin,  and  it  thus  serves  also  the  purpose 
of  an  instruction  or  exhortation  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  death. 

In  some  of  the  Synodal  statutes  there  is  found  a  prohibition  to 
recite  the  Ritual  prayers  in  the  vernacular.  Probably  it  was  meant 
to  do  away  with  an  existing  abuse  which  had  caused  a  neglect  of  the 
ritual  prescribed  by  the  Church  on  the  occasion  of  funerals. 

In  any  case  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  altering  or 
curtailing  of  the  prescribed  form  in  the  official  ritual  of  the  Church, 
first  because  it  represents  not  a  private  devotion  but  a  public  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  Church;  secondly  because  the  object  of  the  liturgy 
is  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  departed  soul,  and  only  in  a  sec- 
ondary way  and  indirectly  does  it  contemplate  the  consolation  of  the 
living. 

Moreover,  there  arises  a  subtle  question  whether  a  priest  clad  in 
the  official  vestments  of  the  Church  for  a  definite  purpose  of  offering 
public  prayer  in  her  name  has  the  right  to  introduce  private  prayer, 
such  as  the  vernacular  indicates.  It  would  seem  that  the  vernacular 
should  be  entirely  excluded  from  such  services,  first  because  it  causes 
confusion  between  public  and  private  prayer  in  the  mind  of  the 
people;  and  next  because  it  prevents  that  uniformity  in  the  service 
which  is  of  primary  importance  in  liturgical  matters.  The  ritual  is 
mutilated  by  interruption  in  introducing  the  vernacular  before  the 
completion  of  the  entire  liturgical  service.  I  find  in  the  decrees  of 
the  famous  Synod  of  Maynooth  the  admonition  to  use  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  burial  service  for  the  dead  (cap.  XII,  n.  48)  ;  and  if 
"  claritatis  causa  "  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  the  ques- 
tions previously  said  in  Latin  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  vernacular, 
the  English  version  given  in  the  Ritual  is  to  be  followed. 

Resp.  The  constant  reiteration,  by  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Rites,  of  the  obligation  to  recite  the  liturgical  prayers  in  full 
and  without  change,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  prescribed  in  the 
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Roman  Ritual,  has  the  definite  purpose  of  reminding  the  cele- 
brant that  these  prayers  are  not  addressed  to  the  congregation, 
however  deserving  of  worldly  consideration  they  may  be. 
They  are  addressed  to  Almighty  God.  They  are  a  sacramental 
and  an  act  of  worship,  just  as  the  incense,  blessed  water,  oil  of 
olives  or  beeswax  are  such,  which  we  use  in  the  liturgical  cere- 
monies. If  a  person  arranging  for  a  funeral  in  any  of  our 
churches  were  to  represent  to  the  pastor  that  his  mourners 
could  not  bear  the  smell  of  incense,  or  that  the  unguarded 
sprinkling  of  holy  water  is  apt  to  spoil  the  unwatered  satin 
dresses  of  the  lady  company  in  attendance,  we  should  hardly 
heed  the  caution  by  adopting  the  use  of  musk  or  ethereal  rose- 
water  to  please  the  mourning  congregation.  If  a  non-Catholic 
(or  a  half  Catholic)  who  attends  the  funeral  services  of  the 
Church  wants  to  get  the  right  attitude  on  the  subject  without 
going  under  a  course  of  catechetical  instruction,  let  him  read 
Robert  Hugh  Benson's  Papers  of  a  Pariah^  where  the  subject 
is  treated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  withal  informing  style  by  one 
who  came  to  see  these  ceremonies  as  an  outsider  yet  with  an 
open  mind. 

But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  we  should  not  do  our  best 
to  instruct  as  well  as  edify  those  who  attend  these  services, 
by  interpreting  these  ceremonies  to  them  if  they  happen  to 
be  aliens  to  our  holy  faith  or  otherwise  ignorant  of  them.  The 
Ritual  provides  for  this  also.  The  priest  may  preach;  he 
should  do  so  if  need  be,  before  the  liturgical  service  of  the 
Absolution.  Here  is  the  time,  the  occasion  and  the  place  to 
anticipate  the  ignorance  of  those  who  may  attend  without 
being  sufficiently  informed.  In  place  of  the  customary  eulo- 
gies, or,  since  these  may  at  times  be  edifying  and  helpful  be- 
cause consoling  to  the  bereaved,  in  connexion  with  them,  the 
celebrant  may  well  explain  what  the  "Absolution  ",  which  he 
is  about  to  give,  means  for  the  dead  and  for  the  living  who 
assist  as  mourners.  One  need  but  take  the  new  Preface  in 
the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  to  realize  what  the  desire  of  the 
Church  is  in  this  regard.  By  interpreting  the  significance  of 
the  liturgical  services  for  the  dead  to  the  people  we  benefit 
alike  the  living  and  the  dead.  But  to  make  our  funeral  ser- 
vices a  mere  act  of  "  preaching  "  is  to  make  them  Protestant. 
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METHOD  OF  REOITING  THE  ROSARY. 

Qu.  In  the  May  number,  page  582,  in  discussing  "  Meditating 
on  the  Rosary  ",  it  is  stated  that  the  method  of  inserting  the  title 
of  the  mystery  after  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  Hail  Mary  is  much 
more  helpful  to  meditation  than  the  mere  announcing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  decade,  and  "  assures  the  gaining  of  the  indulgences, 
even  if  it  takes  a  few  minutes  longer".  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  have  any  authority  for  the  last  part  of  the  statement. 

In  1877,  while  I  was  a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  Angers, 
France,  it  was  the  habit  of  all  of  us,  when  saying  the  beads  two  by 
two  every  day,  to  so  insert  the  mystery  in  the  prayer."  Then  one  of 
us  suggested  that  we  might  not  gain  the  indulgences,  because  not 
saying  the  real  Hail  Mary.  Our  Rev.  Father  Master  had  recourse 
to  authorities  to  solve  the  doubt,  and  after  a  while  we  were  told  to 
discontinue  this  manner  of  saying  the  Rosary. 

The  practice,  however,  would  please  me,  and  I  would  encourage 
it  for  others  if  I  knew  that  the  indulgences  are  secured  by  this  plan. 

G.  A.  A. 

The  authority  for  inserting  a  verbal  reference  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Rosary  in  the  prayers  which  make  up  its  invoca- 
tions, is  the  injunction  of  the  Church  which  requires  as  a  con- 
dition for  gaining  the  indulgences  that  the  faithful  meditate 
on  the  mysteries  during  the  recitation.  The  Hail  Mary  is 
not  interrupted  or  changed  by  these  insertions ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  receives  the  character  of  a  distinct  address  to  the  Mother  of 
Christ  in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Church  desires  it  to  be  done 
when  she  enjoins  contemplation  during  the  act  of  recitation. 
The  fact  that  the  words,  making  the  mystery  present  and  real 
to  the  one  who  recites,  are  loudly  pronounced,  does  not  break 
the  moral  unity  of  the  thought  which  directs  the  prayer  to 
Our  Lady.  It  recalls  the  acts,  and  thereby  intensifies  and 
renders  the  prayer  real  and  not  mechanical.  To  say  that  an 
indulgenced  prayer  must  not  be  mutilated  is  perfectly  correct; 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  prayer  is  not 
changed,  interrupted  or  disconnected.  It  is  perfected  and 
completed  by  the  addition  of  the  thought  on  which  the  Church 
wishes  us  to  meditate  during  the  very  utterance,  and  without 
which  we  may  not  ordinarily  gain  the  indulgences  of  the 
Dominican  Rosary.  Whether  the  words  expressing  the  par- 
ticular mystery  are  repeated  mentally  or  aloud  does  not  alter 
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the  condition.  One  might  stop  at  the  word  "  Jesus  "  in  the 
Hail  Mary  and  meditate  for  a  minute,  or  speak  to  oneself,  or 
remind  those  who  recite  in  common  of  the  mystery  in  point. 
It  keeps  the  prayer  as  addressed  to  Mary  through  Jesus,  and 
through  both  to  the  Eternal  Father  throughout.  The  fact  is 
that  the  common  practice  of  mentioning  in  a  perfunctory  way 
the  mystery  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  rarely  becomes  a 
means  of  actual  meditation.  The  other  method  is  far  more 
effective,  and  it  is  in  use  in  many  communities  where  true  de- 
votion rather  than  mechanical  adherence  to  forms  of  prayer 
prevails. 


THE  "EXOESS"  IN  THE  TRAHSFER  OF  MASS  STIPENDS. 

A  diocesan  superior  informs  us  that  a  priest  of  another 
diocese  has  been  addressing  the  following  letter  to  him,  imply- 
ing that  there  is  going  on,  probably  unconsciously,  a  traffic  in 
"  intentions  "  which  rests  its  claims  of  legitimacy  upon  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  which  erron- 
eously cites  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  as  its  authority. 
Here  is  the  letter : 

You  are  in  a  position  to  get  many  Mass  intentions.  Now  my 
friends  among  the  priests  in  France  are  willing,  especially  because 
of  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  that  in  pre-war  times  had  a  value  of 
about  five  Francs,  and  now  of  about  twelve  Francs,  to  accept  Mass 
intentions  for  half  a  dollar,  and  they  eagerly  will  accept  them  at  that 
price  because  they  need  them. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  transaction  contrary  to  Canon 
Law.  Cf.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  March,  1920,  p.  337^ 
where  it  is  said:  "  In  the  past  authors  allowed  a  priest  who  trans- 
ferred Masses  to  others  to  keep  the  excess  in  stipend  when  the  trans- 
feree freely  agreed  thereto  ". 

I  can  send  thousands  of  Masses,  and  you  see  the  benefit  that  can 
be  made  for  the  missions,  or  for  your  own  use,  if  you  see  fit. 

There  is  everything  in  this  transaction  contrary  to  Canon 
Law.  The  benevolent  priest  who  sends  Mass  stipends  under 
such  conditions  to  France  will  have  to  make  restitution  as  best 
he  can.  What  he  retains  of  the  dollar  over  the  present  value  of 
five  francs  (half  a  dollar)  is  not  the  "  excess  in  stipend  "  but 
part  of  the  regular  stipend  as  specified  by  statute  or  custom 
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in  the  United  States.  An  excess  in  stipend  would  be  what  is 
offered  over  and  above  the  regular  American  stipend.  That 
part,  provided  those  who  in  the  first  place  receive  the  larger 
stipend  have  not  solicited  but  spontaneously  accepted  it,  may 
be  retained  when  the  priest  who  is  to  say  the  Mass  freely 
agrees  thereto. 


THE  PREOEPTS  OP  THE  OHUROH. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Since  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  as  found  in  our  catechisms, 
have  not  yet  assumed  a  final  formal  crystallization  or  codi- 
fication, varying  as  they  do  in  number,  wording,  and  content, 
even  in  the  catechisms  published  in  the  United  States,  a  sug- 
gestion as  regards  the  phrasing  may  perhaps  be  allowed.  One 
would  like  to  see  uniformity  in  number  and  classification. 

The  six  precepts  given  by  Bellarmine,  which  are  contracted, 
without  omission  of  content,  in  the  Italian  catechism  published 
by  Pope  Pius  X,  into  five,  are  nearly  always  found  in  official 
catechisms  issued  by  Irish,  English,  and  American  Bishops. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  English  versions  of  Deharbe, 
which  omit  altogether  the  last  two  precepts,  conform  to  this 
classification.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  official  French 
catechism  used  in  Canada,  which  omits  the  sixth  precept  and 
stretches  the  other  five  into  seven.  A  rendering  of  the  sixth 
precept,  which  would  attach  less  importance  to  "  forbidden 
times  ",  and  more  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  non- 
Catholics,  would  seem  advisable.  The  phrase  "  not  to  marry 
within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred  ''  must  of  course  be  cor- 
rected in  accordance  with  the  Code.  The  fourth  precept  might 
well  be  extended  to  include  the  obligation  of  receiving  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  when  in  danger  of  death.  Butler's  Cate- 
chism, from  which  the  writer  was  instructed,  words  the  precept 
as  follows :  ''  To  receive  worthily  the  Blessed  Eucharist  at 
Easter  or  within  the  time  appointed  ".  The  more  recent  cate- 
chisms vary  slightly  its  wording,  though  not  always  to  advant- 
age. Would  it  not  be  well  to  add  to  this  precept  the  words: 
"  and  also  when  in  danger  of  death  "  ?  But  doubtless,  when 
the  matter  is  next  dealt  with,  persons  better  qualified  than  the 
undersigned  will  prepare  suggestions  for  the  competent  ec- 
clesiastical authority.. 

John  J.  O'Gorman. 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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THE  OENSURE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  MASONIO  FRATEENITIES. 

Qu,  The  Review  is  being  quoted  as  authority  for  the  statement 
that  we  have  faculties  for  absolving  persons  who  are  affiliated  to 
secret  societies,  provided  they  are  disposed  to  leave  these  associations. 
This  appears  to  be  contrary  to  Canon  2335  which  declares :  "  Nomen 
dantes  sectae  massonicae  aliisve  ejusdem  generis  associationibus  quae 
contra  Ecclesiam  vel  legitimas  civiles  potestates  machinantur,  contra- 
hunt  ipso  facto  excommunicationem  sedi  Apostolicae  simpliciter 
reservatam  ". 

Resp.  Persons  who  with  full  knowledge  and  deliberation 
have  joined  a  society  (as  members)  which  is  recognized  as 
plotting  for  the  destruction  of  Church  or  State,  are  ipso  facto 
excommunicated.  To  absolve  them  requires  a  special  faculty 
(*' simpliciter  reservata  sedi  Apostolicae  "). 

If  such  societies  exist  in  the  United  States,  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  thousand  and  one  secret  societies  or 
Masonic  lodges  which,  by  reason  of  their  absolute  oath-bound 
secrecy,  become  a  danger  to  the  commonwealth,  and  which  are 
therefore  forbidden  to  Catholics.  Every  forbidden  association 
is  not  ipso  facto  a  censured  body  in  the  canonical  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  S.  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office  made  this  distinction  clear,  and  expressly  warned 
confessors  against  mistaking  one  for  the  other.  "  Ne  quis 
errori  locus  fiat  quum  judicandum  erit  quaenam  ex  his  perni- 
ciosis  sectis  censurae^  quae  vero  prohibitioni  tantum  obnoxiae 
sint,  certum  imprimis  est,  excommunication!  latae  sententiae 
mulctari  massonicam,  aliasque  ejus  generis  sectas,  quae  cap.  2. 
n.  4  Const.  Apost.  Sedis  designantur,  quaeque  contra  Ecclesiam 
vel  legitimas  potestates  machinantur,  sive  id  clam  sive  palam 
fecerint,  sive  exegerint  sive  non  a  suis  asseclis  secreti  servandi 
juramentum.  Praeter  istas  sunt  et  aliae  sectae  prohibitae, 
atque  sub  gravi  culpae  reatu  vitandae,  inter  quas  praecipue 
recensendae  illae  omnes  quae  a  sectatoribus  secretum  nemini 
pandendum  et  omnimodam  obedientiam  occultis  ducibus  praes- 
tandum,  jurejurando  exigunt."      (Instr.  S.  Off.,  lo  May,  1884, 

n.3.) 

Of  the  censured  type  are  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Com- 
uneros  of  Spain,  and  in  general  the  revolutionary  and  anarch- 
istic or  nihilistic  societies  which  make  war  alike  on   Church 
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and  State,  sometimes  openly  as  in  France,  sometimes  secretly  as 
perhaps  in  America.  But  to  deny  absolution  to  a  penitent 
of  even  such  societies  it  is  necessary  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
destructive  aims  of  the  association  while  he  belonged  to  or 
when  he  joined  it.  He  might  have  known  that  it  was  for- 
bidden, but  that  fact  does  not  suffice  to  place  him  under  the 
ecclesiastical  censure,  unless  the  local  law  of  the  Church  has 
so  defined.  D'Annibale  is  of  opinion  that  even  where  an  oath- 
bound  member  of  such  a  censured  society  keeps  open  company 
with  the  plotters  (provided  he  takes  no  part  in  the  machina- 
tions), knowing  their  designs,  but  fearing  death  by  the  "  black 
hand  ",  he  may  be  absolved  without  special  faculties,  "  si  non 
obstat  jus  naturale  ob  periculum  perversionis  ".  {Comment, 
in  Const.  Apos.  Sedis,  n.  118.)  The  important  point  therefore 
in  determining  whether  a  penitent  who  is  a  member  of  a 
Masonic  society  may  be  absolved  is  whether  that  society  is 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  religion,  the 
Church,  or  the  constituted  legitimate  civil  government. 
American  Masons  may  be,  by  reason  of  their  international  £is- 
sociations,  their  absolute  oaths  of  secrecy  and  blind  obedience, 
a  real  danger  to  the  social  and  religious  well-being  of  the  land. 
For  this  reason  they  are  forbidden  to  Catholics.  But  unless 
there  be  clear  evidence  of  a  society  being  concerned  in  the 
plotting  against  religious  or  social  order,  we  may  not  refuse 
its  members  absolution,  so  long  as  they  recognize  and  regret 
their  association  with  a  body  to  which  they  pledged  adherence 
most  likely  because  it  held  out  promise  of  obtaining  material, 
social,  or  political  advantages. 


OOBAM  SFONSAE  FAEOOHO. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

To  a  question  asked  by  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Helena 
under  the  above  heading  an  answer  is  given  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Review  (p.  691 )  to  the  following  effect: 

'*  The  expression  '  sponsae  parocho  '  appears  to  assume  that 
the  *  sponsa  '  is  a  Catholic;  for  it  is  not  clear  that  a  non-Catholic 
before  her  marriage  is  subject  to  the  canonical  parish  priest." 

Father  Ayrinhac  in  his  admirable  work  on  Marriage  Legis- 
lation in  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law^  at  page  242  in  his  com- 
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mentary  on  Canon  1097,  §  2,  says:  '*  If  the  bride  was  a  non- 
Catholic,  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  bridegroom's  pastor,  unless  diocesan  regu- 
lations ordain  otherwise  ". 

It  is  presumed  of  course  that  there  is  no  question  of  validity 
here.  Is  it  correct  then  to  say  that  "  the  expression  '  sponsae 
parochus  '  appears  to  assume  that  the  '  sponsa  '  is  a  Catholic?  " 
To  come  to  a  decision  on  this  point — a  point  of  some  importance 
in  non- Catholic  countries — we  must  examine  the  law  as  it 
stands  and  compare  it  with  the  law  in  force  before  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  Codex  luris  Canonici.  If  on  examination 
we  find  that  no  direct  decision  has  been  given  by  the  legislator 
on  the  disputed  point  in  the  canon  of  the  Codex,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  general  rules  of  interpretation.  Now  one  of  the 
means  used  in  interpreting  a  law  is  the  "  auctoritas  rerum 
similiter  iudicatarum  ".  If  therefore  we  find  that  a  decision 
has  been  given  in  a  case  like  the  one  under  discussion  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  point. 

If  we  look  at  the  wording  of  Canon  1097,  §  2,  we  find  the 
law  on  the  above  question  stated  thus :  "  In  quolibet  casu  pro 
regula  habeatur  ut  matrimonium  coram  sponsae  parocho 
celebretur,  nisi  iusta  causa  excuset " ;  and  if  we  compare  this 
with  the  prescription  on  the  same  matter  in  the  decree  Ne 
temere,  We  shall  see  that  the  words  used  are  almost  identical : 
Sec.  V,  §  5  reads :  "  In  quolibet  autem  casu  pro  regula  habeatur, 
ut  matrimonium  coram  sponsae  parocho  celebretur,  nisi  aliqua 
iusta  causa  excuset  ".  The  punctuation  differs  slightly  and  the 
two  words  in  italics  are  left  out  in  Canon  1907,  §  2. 

No  authentic  interpretation  of  Canon  1097,  §  2  of  the  Code 
has  been  given  so  far,  and  we  must  therefore  try  and  interpret 
it  according  to  decisions  already  given  on  the  former  law. 

Fortunately  an  authentic  interpretation  of  section  V,  §  5  of 
the  decree  Ne  temere  was  given  by  the  S.  Cong,  de  Disciplina 
Sacram.,  28  January,  1916  {Acta  Ap.  Sedis,  1916,  pp.  64  ff). 

The  facts  of  the  case  referred  to  are  that  a  Catholic  boy 
living  in  a  parish  named  L.  in  a  certain  archdiocese  wished  to 
marry  a  non-Catholic  girl  residing  in  parish  B  of  the  same 
archdiocese.  Some  time  before  the  marriage  the  girl  went 
on  a  pleasure  trip  to  parish  S  of  the  same  archdiocese,  where 
she  remained  for  a  month.     During  her  stay  in  parish  S.  she 
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was  received  into  the  church  and  within  a  month  of  her  re- 
ception returned  to  her  home  in  parish  B.  She  remained  at 
home  for  about  three  weeks  and  then  went  back  to  parish  S. 
(where  she  had  been  received  into  the  Church  some  time  be- 
fore) and  was  married  there  immediately  without  any  consent 
or  approval  from  the  parish  priest  of  B. 

The  parish  priest  of  B.  feeling  aggrieved  brought  the  case 
before  the  Diocesan  Tribunal  for  Matrimonial  Causes.  The 
finding  was  referred  to  the  Ordinary  and  the  decision  of  the 
latter  was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the  parish  priest  of  parish 
B.  The  case  was  then  referred,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordin- 
ary, to  the  Cong,  de  Discip.  Sacr. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  the  Congregation  the 
meaning  of  the  law  on  the  question  of  the  parochus  proprius 
in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  is  clearly  stated  thus  : 

"3.  Menstrua  commoratio  sponsae  in  paroecia  S  compu- 
tandane  est  a  die  eius  conversionis  ad  fidem  catholicam,  an  vero 
ab  eiusdem  in  paroeciam  ingressu  ?  Liquido  patet  sufficere,  ad 
liceitatem,  factum  mere  externum  commorationis,  praescin- 
dendo  a  facto  conversionis  sponsae  in  fidem  catholicam.  Porro 
voluntas  legislatoris  ex  verbis  legis  petenda  est  iuxta  illud 
effatum:  Legislator  quod  voluit  expressit.  At  in  Deer.  Ne 
temere  requiritur  tantummodo  menstrua  commoratio  alteru- 
trius  contrahentis,  quin  ullus  sermo  habeatur  de  earum  reli- 
gione"  (Acta  A  post.  Sedis,  1916,  p.  65). 

If  we  apply  this  decision  to  the  interpretation  of  the  section 
of  the  canon  in  question,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proprius  parochus  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  is  the 
parish  priest  of  the  bride,  whether  she  be  a  Catholic  or  a  non- 
Catholic,  "  nisi  iusta  causa  excuset".  ^    ,_ 

S.  M. 


A  OATHOLIO  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

May  I  venture  the  remark  that  devotion  amongst  our  lay 
people  is  sufTering  from  a  plethora  of  prayer  books.  Every- 
body who  gets  an  inspiration  immediately  rushes  to  put  it  into 
print,  with  the  result  that  the  prayer-book  market  is  glutted 
with  Your  Prayer  Book,  My  Companion,  The  Scala  Sancta, 
Near  Devotion,  all  in  real  Russia  leather,   Y  bindings,   red 
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under  gold,  and  so  on.  If  we  open  them  we  find  that  they 
are  mostly  filled  with  sentimental  and  oftentimes  maudlin 
prayers  that  appeal  to  no  one  and  consequently  no  one  uses 
them.  Why  cannot  we  have  for  the  American  Church  a  Book 
of  Prayer,  modeled  on  the  Manual  of  Prayers  or  the  Manual 
of  Prayers  with  a  few  changes  and  gotten  up  in  a  neat  edition 
so  that  each  parish  might  put  half  a  dozen  in  every  pew?  Our 
people  would  then  be  able  to  follow  not  only  the  Mass  but  4:he 
Vespers,  the  ritual  for  funerals  and  for  other  public  services 
in  the  parish  church.  As  it  is,  the  people  are  unacquaintfed 
with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church;  at  a  funeral  hardly  one  will 
be  able  to  answer  the  few  responses  at  the  Absolution  after  the 
Mass,  and  at  a  Baptism  the  sponsors  must  be  prompted  what 
to  answer,  otherwise  no  response  would  be  forthcoming. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  a  Catholic  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  the  laity.  We  have  one  for  the  clergy  in  our  Breviary. 
The  Bishops  could  very  easily  edit  such  a  book — ^perhaps  call- 
ing it  "  The  Book  of  Prayer  for  the  Catholic  Laymen  in 
America  ",  or  "  The  Book  of  Prayer,  for  use  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  ",  and  insist  on  its  being  placed  in  every 
parish  church.  This  would  help  our  people  to  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  glorious  prayers  from  the  Missal  and 
Breviary,  the  psalms  and  lessons  that  become  so  familiar  to 
the  priest.  As  it  is  now,  if  we  wish  to  pray  for  the  dead 
we  simply  announce  one  Our  Father  and  five  Hail  Marys; 
if  it  is  for  the  Pope,  one  Our  Father  and  five  Hail  Marys. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  better  prayers  than  the  same  Our  Father 
and  Hail  Mary,  but  the  Church  uses  them  sparingly  in  her 
ritual.  Ordinarily  they  may  be  classed  as  the  lazy  man's 
prayers,  since  he  knows  nothing  else  to  say.  The  Book  of 
Prayer,  after  the  Manual  of  Prayers,  in  good  print,  well  bound 
and  placed  in  every  church  in  America,  will  go  a  long  way  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Sacerdos  Peoriensis. 


OUR  LADY  OF  LOEETO  PATEON  OF  AVIATOES. 

By  a  decree  of  24  March,  1920,  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  is 
declared  Patron  of  aviators,  and  the  S.  Congregation  issues  a 
special  form  of  blessing  for  flying  machines  or  aeroplanes  to 
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be  inserted  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  The  appropriateness  of 
placing  aerial  navigation  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  derives  from  the  medieval  tradition  which 
made  angels  carry  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth  mira- 
culously to  the  little  town  in  the  Italian  Marches.  The  prayer 
in  the  ritual  asks  that  those  who  travel  by  aircraft  may  be 
accompanied,  protected,  and  safely  brought  to  the  end  of  therr 
journey  under  the  guardianship  of  the  angel  invoked  to  that 
end.^ 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  AT  OHRISTMAS. 

Qu.  Should  the  midnight  Mass  or  Masses  permitted  on  Christmas 
Day,  according  to  the  new  Code  (Canon  821,  n.  3)  in  certain  public 
oratories,  be  celebrated  "  clausis  januis  ",  or  may  the  general  public 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  also  to  receive  Holy  Communion? 

May  Holy  Communion  be  administered  to  the  faithful  who  desire 
It,  during  the  midnight  Mass  permitted  in  parish  chnrches  by  the 
same  Canon  (821,  n.  2)  ?  "  Favores  sunt  ampliandi  .  .  .  Quod  lex 
non  prohibet,  nee  nos  prohibere  debemus."  Canon  867,  n.  4,  says: 
Holy  Communion  can  be  administered  when  Mass  can  be  celebrated. 

South  American. 

Resp.  Those  who  assist  at  the  midnight  Mass  on  Christmas 
Day  in  public  or  semi-public  oratories  satisfy  the  precept  and 
are  to  be  admitted  without  distinction  to  Holy  Communion 
(Canon  821,  n.  3). 

The  Canon  assumes  that  those  who  attend  in  such  oratories 
enjoy  the  ordinary  right  or  privilege  of  doing  so,  without 
prejudice  to  the  general  law  of  parish  rights  and  duties,  from 
which  it  does  not  specifically  exempt.  It  is  for  the  bishop  to 
judge,  or  for  the  pastor  to  concede  exemptions  from  these 
rights  and  duties  (Canon  464). 

Where  the  midnight  Mass  is  permitted  in  parish  churches 
the  faithful  are  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  as  part  of  the 
sacred  service,  unless  there  is  an  express  prohibition. 

1  In  giving  the  Decree  and  the  formula  of  blessing,  in  our  July  number,  the 
patronage  was  erroneously  referred  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
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SEBMOK  NOTE-BOOKS. 

In  his  Homiletic  and  Catechetic  Studies,^  Mgr.  Meyenberg 
seems  to  take  for  granted,  on  the  part  of  young  preachers,  the 
use  of  homiletic  notebooks.  Speaking  of  the  "  popular  "  ser- 
mon, he  recommends,  amongst  other  things,  the  methodical 
reading  of  "popular"  writers  and  preachers  (p.  79),  such  as 
St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  Bourdaloue.  But  all  such  read- 
ing should  be  done,  he  says,  "  with  pen  in  hand  ",  and  the 
preacher  "  should  place  in  his  gathered  cornucopiae  popular 
passages  upon  some  important  ideas,  for  instance,  faith,  grace, 
cross,  death,  love  of  neighbor,  justice,  etc.,  or  note  the  places 
where  these  may  be  found  "  (p.  80). 

Every  encomium  should  be  passed  on  the  habit  of  diligent 
note-taking.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrought  well  and  pleas- 
antly in  his  Stromata.  You  can  translate  the  word  quite  rep- 
resentatively by  "  Miscellanies  ",  or  you  can  render  it  pleasantly 
by  "  Tapestries  "  (with  one  of  his  admirers) ,  or  by  "  Carpet 
Bags"  (with  another  genial  spirit).  Howbeit,  Clement 
thought  well  of  his  own  labors.  "  They  are  for  me  ",  he  said, 
"  a  collection  which  can  serve  my  old  age  as  a  storehouse  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  memory  and  to  present  to  me,  albeit  as  in 
a  blurred  mirror  or  a  lifeless  painting,  the  vivid  and  animated 
discourses  of  those  men,  saintly  and  worthy  of  all  praise,  whose 
disciple  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  ". 

To  read  without  taking  notes  was,  in  the  mind  of  Pope  St. 
Damasus,  merely  to  sit  a-dreaming :  Lectio  sine  stylo  somnium 
est.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  advised  the  preacher  to  compile  a 
handy  commonplace  book :  Locos  sibi  comparabit  quibus  audi- 
torum  animi  commoveri  atque  incitari  solent  ad  Dei  amorem. 
For  we  read  easily  and  easily  forget.  Moreover,  we  are  apt  to 
read  hazily :  Ego  autem^  said  St.  Augustine,  multa  nesciebam, 
scribendo  didicisse  me  profiteor. 

The  practice  of  note-taking  is,  indeed,  common  to  thought- 
ful men.  It  is  of  special  value  to  the  preacher.  But  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  is  encountered  here :  What  is  the  best  method  of 
imprisoning  a  flying  thought  in  the  amber  of  the  written  word? 

1  Pustet,  1 9 19. 
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The  first  point  for  consideration  might  be  the  instrument — 
pen  or  pencil?  Objections  to  the  pencil  are  that  it  requires 
frequent  sharpening  (an  objection  not  of  great  value  in  these 
days  of  cheap  devices  for  sharpening  and  of  the  self-sharpen- 
ing pencil)  ;  that  if  the  lead  be  hard  the  page  becomes  indented, 
and  if  soft  becomes  very  easily  blurred.  The  advantages  of  the 
pencil  are  its  cheapness  and  ease  of  writing. 

The  pen  is  much  better,  and  the  fountain-pen  makes  un- 
necessary the  elaborate  contrivance  described  by  an  admirer  of 
Hobbes.  When  Hobbes  was  engaged  on  his  Leviathan^  "  he 
walked  much  and  contemplated  ",  says  John  Aubrey,  "  and 
he  had  in  the  head  of  his  cane  a  pen  and  inkhorn,  carried 
always  a  notebook  in  his  pocket,  and  as  soon  as  a  thought 
darted,  he  presently  entered  it  into  his  booke,  or  otherwise 
might  have  lost  it.  He  had  drawne  the  designe  of  the  booke 
into  chapters,  and  knew  where  about  it  would  come  in.  Thus 
that  booke  was  made." 

The  next  appropriate  question  might  be.  Upon  what  shall 
we  write — a  notebook  like  that  which  Hobbes  carried  in  his 
pocket  ?  or  a  copybook  like  that  which  we  used  in  schooldays  ? 
or  the  larger  notebooks  of  college  days  ?  or  the  loose-sheet  note- 
book now  so  much  in  vogue?  or  large  "commercial  note" 
paper,  to  be  filed  in  heavy  paper  covers  or  in  portfolios?  or 
upon  cards  of  any  convenient  size,  to  be  filed  in  a  cabinet- 
drawer  and  to  constitute  a  homiletical  file-index?  or  in  an 
elaborately  made  Index -book? 

Beginning  with  the  last-mentioned  device,  we  should  re- 
member that  it  is  designed  rather  for  indexing  than  for  tran- 
scription. One  which  we  have  seen  is  entitled  "  Universal 
Index  ".  It  has  oblong  leaves  divided  into  columns  with  these 
headings:  Subject,  Event,  Illustration,  etc.;  Book,  Magazine, 
Paper,  etc.;  Vol.,  Year,  etc.;  Chap.,  Sec,  etc.;  Page;  Col.; 
Remarks.  The  book  has  indented  alphabetical  guides  to  the 
pages.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  device,  which  supposes  great 
patience  and  much  leisure,  and  which  experience  leads  us  to 
suppose  hardly  suitable  for  the  homiletic  industry  of  most  men. 
There  are  of  course  the  ordinary  scrap-books  for  clippings,  with 
pages  for  indexing  subjects.  Some  of  these  are  mucilaged  con- 
veniently— but  water  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  saliva  is  not 
properly  serviceable  here,  and  the  wet  sponge  of  banking  in- 
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stitutions  is  rare  in  private  houses.  If  the  clippings  be  thrown 
into  a  box,  however,  an  otherwise  idle  hour  may  be  devoted  to 
pasting  or  to  wetting  the  mucilaged  page. 

The  loose-page  notebook  is  convenient;  the  copy-book  is 
usually  too  large  for  easy  transportation ;  the  pocket  note-book 
might  be  profitably  very  small  and  be  employed  rather  for  a 
short  reference  to  book  or  magazine  or  newspaper  than  for 
transcription. 

But  for  purposes  of  permanent  transcription,  cards  are  best. 
They  can  be  had  in  many  convenient  sizes,  with  cabinets  made 
for  them  with  alphabetical  index  cards  as  guides. 

What  do  the  writers  of  homiletical  works  advise?  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  there  both  useful  suggestions  and  encouraging 
words. 


Mgr.  Meyenberg  advises  a  topical  arrangement  of  our  notes. 
Under  such  headings  as  Grace,  Justice,  Love  of  Neighbor,  and 
the  like,  he  would  have  the  preacher  note  down  the  thoughts  of 
popular  writers  and  sermonizers. 

In  his  L*art  d'ecrire,^  M.  Albalat  declares  that  confusing  re- 
sults will  attend  the  method  of  classifying  notations  according 
to  the  order  of  ideas,  inasmuch  as  these  are  sometimes  differen- 
tiated by  slight  nuances^  are  apt  to  be  merged  one  into  the  other, 
to  overlap,  and  to  leave  us  without  mastery  over  them.  He 
favors  greatly  a  classification  by  authors  and  an  alphabetical 
arrangement — a  sort  of  card-index,  with  cards  of  sufficient 
size  for  quotations  and  personal  comment.  His  purview  is 
not  homiletical,  however,  and  Mgr.  Meyenberg's  topical  scheme 
is  doubtless  satisfactory  for  our  purpose.  He  offers  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  methods  of  convenience — copybooks,  notebooks, 
portfolios,  or  cards. 

The  Abbe  Guesdon  devotes  ®  not  a  little  space  to  his  method 
of  making  notes.  The  most  practical  arrangement  consists, 
he  thinks,  in  placing  our  notes  in  an  alphabetical  repertory. 
This  can  be  purchased  ready-made,  with  printed  titles.  Still 
better,  it  can  be  home-made — "  void  comment "  : 

You  select  a  stiff-backed  portfolio  or  stiff  pasteboard  and 
upon  it  place  your  sheets  of  paper  of  convenient  size  and  shape. 

2  Paris,  1909,  p.  30. 

3  Cours  d'eloquence  sacree  (I.  Les  principes),  Paris,  1905,  pp.  I08-IIO. 
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At  the  top  of  the  sheets  of  paper  you  write  large  and  very 
comprehensive  titles  or  headings,  such  as  (for  Dogma)  :  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  Mary,  the  Church;  (for  the  Sacraments)  :  Grace, 
Baptism,  Penance,  Eucharist,  Priesthood;  (for  the  Virtues)  : 
Theological  Virtues  severally.  Religion,  Humility,  etc.;  (for 
the  Decalogue)  :  Prayer,  Vows,  Sunday,  Family,  Society,  etc. 

In  respect  of  all  this,  you  make  two  columns  with  double 
margins.  In  one  of  the  columns  you  put  citations  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  orators — in  a  word,  your  au- 
thorities. In  the  other  column  you  put  your  own  comments  on 
each  topic. 

You  will  assign  to  more  suggestive  titles  some  additional 
pages.  These  may  be  easily  taken  away  in  their  detached  form 
as  occasion  may  suggest  or  demand. 

Similarly,  you  can  make  a  repertory,  arranged  topically,  for 
clippings  from  reviews  cUid  newspapers,  and  also  for  striking 
passages  from  the  classics  and  other  authors. 


In  his  volume  on  Preaching,^  Father  O'Dowd  writes  with 
kindly  recognition  of  man's  instability  of  purpose :  "  There  are 
many  ways  of  taking  notes.  The  worst  of  all  is  to  jot  them 
down  on  an  old  envelope,  which  will  almost  inevitably  get  lost. 
Another  bad  way  (for  most  men  at  least)  is  to  buy  a  large  book 
and  resolve  to  write  down  neatly  whatever  strikes  you  in  your 
reading  as  fit  to  be  noted.  This  is  not  a  bad  method  in  itself, 
but  usually  it  is  frustrated  by  our  want  of  perseverance.  An 
easy,  human  scheme  of  note-taking  is  to  copy  not  merely  what 
is  striking,  but  very  striking,  on  one  of  a  thousand  or  so  pieces 
of  plain  white  cardboard,  place  it  in  a  drawer,  and  occasionally 
spend  an  hour  in  sorting  out  an  accumulation  of  these  detached 
notes.  Each  sheaf  can  then  be  kept  apart  in  a  small  division 
of  a  drawer  set  aside  for  passages  which  in  all  probability  would 
otherwise  have  slipped  from  memory.  There  is  a  still  easier, 
though  not  so  satisfactory  a  way — that  of  noting  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  any  book  we  may  be  reading  the  number  of  the  page  in  the 
volume  on  which  a  noteworthy  passage  occurred  together  with 
a  word  or  so  descriptive  of  its  drift.  Each  man  knows  what 
method  best  suits  him,  only  let  him  be  careful  not  to  mark  too 

*  Longmans,  1919,  p.  29. 
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many  references,  for  that  would  defeat  the  end  of  the  note- 
taking.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  marking  passages  that  are 
likely  to  be  really  useful.  In  view  of  their  purpose  the  notes 
most  helpful  will  be  those  which  contribute  something  actual, 
vivid,  illuminating  —  not  necessarily  *  purple  patches  '  to  be 
stitched  on  here  and  there,  but  penetrating  views  of  religious 
truths,  well-expressed  illustrations,  neat  comparisons  and  ana- 
logies, pregnant  maxims.  Our  purpose  is  not  served  by  mak- 
ing a  note  of  passages  which  can  be  met  almost  anywhere,  and 
copying  down  truisms  which  we  encounter  in  every  manual." 
The  writer  then  gives  some  extracts  illustrating  the  kind  of 
passages  which  might  well  be  noted  or  transcribed. 


Notes  can  be  taken  on  train  or  steamboat  and  can  thus  be 
made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enriching  our  homiletic 
storehouse  and  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  travel.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  tells  ^  us  how  to  sup- 
plant Hobbes's  pocket  note'book  and  cane  with  inkhorn :  "  I 
carry  ",  he  writes,  "  a  few  plain  3  by  5  cards  and,  when  I  am 
traveling,  a  tube  of  library  paste.  ...  I  used  to  carry  pocket 
scissors  and  have  them  now.  But  the  point  of  a  knife  (sharp) 
is  better  than  scissors.  If  I  run  down  a  short  clipping  or  want 
to  make  a  note,  it  is  easy  to  stick  either  of  them  on  a  card  with 
paste  or  pen  and  then  to  file  it.  Longer  clippings  go  in  the 
file  in  the  study." 


The  method  which  has  just  been  described  seems  to  be  both 
simple  and  efficient.  Clippings  need  not  be  transcribed  or  even 
pasted  in  a  homiletic  scrap-book.  The  ordinary  library  card — 
a  thousand  can  be  bought  cheaply — can  serve  to  save  the  clip- 
ping and  to  index  it  at  the  same  time.  Cross-reference  cards 
should  be  made,  however.  The  process  of  cross-indexing  will 
not  be  without  fatigue  and  careful  estimate  of  appropriate  title, 
but  it  will  be  profitable  in  the  end. 

Ephemeral  periodicals  may  be  cut  to  pieces  without  anxiety. 
Even  books  may  be  properly  so  treated  if  they  furnish  much 
material  and  can  be  replaced  easily ;  for  although  the  business 
man  thinks  of  time  in  terms  of  money — "  Time  is  money",  he 

"  Homiletic  Review,  April,  1920. 
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declares — his  estimate  is  quite  too  low.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
another  copy  of  a  book  than  to  transcribe  much  of  its  matter 
into  a  MS.  book  of  reference  or  upon  a  library  card. 

If  the  selected  matter  is  rather  lengthy  and  occurs  in  a  volume 
which  may  not  justifiably  suffer  mutilation,  the  library  card  can 
make  a  simple  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  (perhaps  also 
the  edition),  under  appropriate  title  and  cross-reference  title. 

Of  course  if  one  have  much  leisure  for  scholarly  work,  the 
mere  effort  involved  in  transcription  tends  to  fix  the  matter 
more  firmly  in  the  memory.  I  recall  a  student  in  the  seminary 
whose  method  of  learning  his  history  lesson  consisted  in  writing 
the  lesson  out  in  full. 


In  collecting,  from  various  sources,  the  suggestions  noted  in 
the  present  paper,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  curious  fact  that 
the  larger  the  volumes  consulted  the  less  space  they  gave  to 
methods  of  preserving  and  indexing  sermon  material.  Meyen- 
berg  gives  us  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  some  850  pages,  and 
devotes  but  a  few  lines  to  encouraging  the  reader  to  use 
common-place  books.  He  suggests  headings  for  our  extracts, 
but  goes  no  further.  O'Dowd  gives  us  a  volume  of  230 
duodecimo  pages  and  spends  time  in  suggesting  particularized 
methods,  estimating  their  relative  value  and  furnishing  il- 
lustrative extracts.  Hoppin  issued  a  Homiletics  of  800  pages 
and  does  not  even  mention  a  common-place  book.  Vaux  pub- 
lishes ^  a  slim  volume  of  150  small  pages  and,  while  recom- 
mending that  a  preacher  should  have  several  common-place 
books  (p.  120),  illustrates  by  a  very  lengthy  excerpt  how  such 
material  can  be  turned  to  profit  for  sermonizing.  A  very  popu- 
lar manual  in  Protestant  seminaries  has  been  Broadus's  Prepar- 
ation and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  The  thirty-seventh  edition 
contains  560  pages.  Holding  thus  a  middle  place  between  the 
longer  and  the  shorter  books  on  preaching,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  it  should  recommend  common-place  books  only  with  some 
qualifications,  and  should  dispense  wholly  with  suggestions  of 
method : 

Whether  it  is  better  to  make  extracts,  summaries,  and  references  in 
a  Commonplace  Book,  or  to  rely  mainly  on  memory  in  reading,  will 

«  Preaching:  What  to  Preach  and  How  to  Preach.     London,  1882. 
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depend  on  a  man's  turn  of  mind  and  general  habits,  and  on  the  kind 
of  reading  in  question.  Even  a  man  of  extraordinary  memory  can 
hardly  dispense  with  memoranda  in  reading  books  of  information; 
while  books  of  thought,  though  they  may  be  profitably  analyzed  in 
writing,  should  be  thought  over,  thought  through  and  through,  and 
then  all  that  is  cognate  to  our  own  thinking  will  be  without  difficulty 
retained.  As  regards  whatever  is  not  matter  of  pure  thought,  an 
important  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  reading  is  this,  that  one 
will  always  know  where  to  look  for  what  he  wants ;  and  this  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  a  system  of  reference,  unless  the  power  of  local 
memory  is  found,  upon  fair  trial,  to  suffice  for  the  purpose.  Which- 
ever method  one  adopts,  he  must  strive  to  make  the  best  of  it,  guard- 
ing carefully  against  its  disadvantages  and  dangers  (p.  126). 

This  is  the  total  treatment.  Do  the  best  you  can  with  the 
method  which,  on  the  whole,  commends  itself  to  your  tem- 
perament and  abilities  as  most  suitable. 


The  Commonplace- Book!  One  hears  the  inevitable  query 
of  the  listless  reader,  Cui  bonol  If  one  will  listen  further, 
he  will  doubtless  hear  as  well  the  long  development  of  the 
theme  suggested  by  the  query.  For  we  know  with  what  en- 
thusiasm we  buy  a  portentously  large  quotation-album  for  per- 
sonal contributions,  how  lovingly  we  gaze  at  the  large  white 
pages  that  await  the  glorification  of  enrichments  from  our  select 
and  varied  reading,  how  satisfied  we  are  with  the  ample  Index- 
pages  that  shall  methodize  our  work  for  us — and  we  know  how 
seldom  we  succeed  in  filling  a  page  with  transcriptions.  The 
volume  gathers  dust  in  some  obscure  corner  of  our  sitting- 
room  (shall  we  call  it  our  "library"  or,  as  the  President  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  does  not  hesitate  to  style  it, 
our  "study"?). 

Cui  bonol  What's  the  use  of  starting  a  thing  which  our 
experience  warns  us  we  shall  never  keep  up  ? 

The  warning  or  reminder  of  experience  is  valuable.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  not  undertake  a  laboriously  exact  and  exacting 
Index  of  Quotations  that  are  to  be  transcribed  with  pen  and 
ink.  A  little  patient  effort  may  nevertheless  enable  us  to  ac- 
complish very  much  that  will  prove  helpful  to  us  when  we 
face  the  task  of  writing  a  sermon.  The  card  index  is  worth 
a  serious  trial. 
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Perhaps  the  subject  could  not  be  more  fittingly  dismissed 
than  with  the  rather  long  treatment  accorded  it  in  a  series  of 
lectures  recently  delivered  by  a  noted  Scottish  clergyman/ 
whose  volume  meanwhile  is  not  devoted  exclusively  to  preach- 
ing in  general,  and  is  withal  of  modest  dimensions.  He  evi- 
dently considered  the  topic  "  worth  while ",  although  not 
closely  pertinent  to  his  general  theme : 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  that  of  retaining  the  constantly 
accumulating  stores  of  material,  and  especially  of  retaining  them  in 
such  a  way  as  that  they  shall  be  available  for  use  on  appropriate 
occasions.  For  this,  many  devices  have  been  invented,  such  as  the  use 
of  interleaved  Bibles,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Scrivener's  Synopsis  Evan- 
gelic a)  Bibles  whose  text  is  printed  in  one  corner  of  a  wide  page, 
leaving  abundant  room  for  annotations.  In  Todd's  Students'  Manual, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  American  books  in  Scotland,  the  most  elaborate 
directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  a  Commonplace  Book 
and  an  Index  Rerum.  The  former  is  an  indexed  volume  in  which 
excerpts  from  books  are  written  down.  The  latter  is  an  index  of 
subjects,  showing  the  passages  in  books  where  references  to  those 
subjects  may  be  found.  These  are  mechanical  devices,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in  through  a  lifetime,  would  probably  put  blinkers  upon  what- 
ever Pegasus  of  free  spirit  and  vital  thinking  one  rode.  Yet  they 
may  afford  valuable  training,  for  a  time  at  least.  Many  of  us  began 
the  system  in  our  youth,  but  in  later  days  abandoned  it  for  the  much 
simpler  one  of  unindexed  notebooks  of  written  extracts  (fewer  in 
niunber  as  life  grew  busier)  and  references.  In  using  such  note- 
books it  often  became  apparent  that  certain  subjects  had  accumulated 
a  considerable  number  of  extracts  and  references.  Such  subjects 
were  transferred  to  a  new  series  of  notebooks,  each  one  (ledger-like) 
having  a  page  to  itself,  and  the  scattered  references  and  extracts 
were  thus  gathered  in  their  appropriate  pages.  Such  methods  have 
been  found  helpful  by  some  of  us,  although  the  usefulness  of  any 
particular  method  must  depend  on  the  habits  of  the  man  who  uses  it. 
The  main  things  to  remember  are,  that  there  must  be  behind  every 
preacher  who  would  preserve  any  opulence  of  thought  or  variety  of 
interest  in  his  preaching,  some  such  treasury  into  which  he  may  de- 
posit the  gains  of  his  reading  and  thinking,  and  that  he  will  probably 
have  to  adopt  some  mechanical  apparatus  for  making  the  stores  of 
his  treasury  available.  But  let  him  beware  of  allowing  any  such 
mechanism  to  enter  too  much  into  his  methods  of  work.     When  it 

■^  Kelman,  The  War  and  Preaching.     Yale  University  Press,  19 19. 
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becomes  the  master,  it  is  wholly  deadening  and  to  be  avoided ;  only 
when  it  is  the  helpful  slave  of  his  own  free  and  forceful  spirit  is  it 
useful.  And  besides  all  this,  there  will  be  times  when  subjects  and 
messages  will  suddenly  spring  upon  a  preacher's  mind,  and  find  for 
themselves  embodiment  from  the  unconscious  or  subconscious  mate- 
rial stored  there,  without  any  mechanical  aids  whatever.  Such  ser- 
mons will  probably  be  his  most  inspiring  and  impressive  utterances, 
while  those  of  the  former  kind  may  be  the  more  instruc,tive  (pp. 
109-110). 

The  hints  and  counsels  of  Dr.  Kelman  in  this  excursus  sum 
up  the  whole  matter  very  well.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for 
wandering  so  amiably  and  so  lengthily  from  his  theme,  The 
War  and  Preaching,  to  record  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience, 
and  to  do  this  for  us  in  a  little  volume  of  213  duodecimo  pages. 
The  Commonplace  Book  has  its  undoubted  value.  Its  uses  are 
much  more  varied  and  extensive  than  its  dangers  are  proximate 
or  obvious. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University  of  America. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  PENANCE.  Being  a  Study  of  the  Authorities  (a)  for 
the  Whole  Church  to  A.  D.  450;  (b)  for  the  Western  Church  from 
A.  D.  450  to  A.  D.  1215.  By  Oscar  D.  Watkins,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  S. 
Cross,  Holywell,  Oxford.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York  and 
London.     Two  vols.,  pp.  775.     1920. 

The  student  of  Catholic  theology  finds  the  basis  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  as  an  article  of  faith,  in  the  Scriptural 
declaration  of  St.  John  20:  21-23,  addressed  to  the  apostles,  and  in 
the  mission  assigned  to  St.  Peter  in  the  first  place  (Matth.  16:  19), 
and  then  to  those  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  direction  of  the 
faithful  (Matth.  18:  18).  The  authority  there  given  by  Christ,  in 
the  name  of  His  Father,  is  the  same  as  that  which  He  vindicated  to 
Himself  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  pharisee:  how  can  man 
forgive  sin?  (Mark  2:7;  Luke  5:21.)  But  the  application  of  this 
authority  and  power  in  the  Church,  during  the  period  of  her  doctrinal 
and  disciplinary  development,  is  a  question  quite  distinct  from  the 
dogmatic  definition  of  the  sacrament  which  implies  it.  Church  his- 
torians and  exponents  of  dogma  have  at  times  been  at  variance  in 
the  effort  to  prove  that  the  "  lex  credendi "  is  invariably  bound  up 
with,  as  well  as  to  be  deduced  from  consistent  practice.  Those  who 
are  hostile  to  Catholic  dogma,  finding  that  there  is  no  historical  and 
explicit  proof  for  the  universal  practice  of  auricular  confession,  as 
at  present  in  use,  during  the  second  century,  maintain  that  it  is  an 
innovation  not  having  the  warrant  of  apostolic  approval.  They 
ignore  the  principle  of  development  in  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  in 
doctrine.  They  refuse  to  believe  in  the  fruit  as  the  product  of  the 
tree,  because  there  was  no  semblance  of  it  in  the  shape  of  the  blossom 
during  springtime.  The  unbiased  inquirer  will  none  the  less  discover 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  from  the  beginning  consistently  taught 
what  she  has  practised  in  the  course  of  the  ages.  We  welcome  the 
historian,  whatever  his  allegiance,  who  has  the  courage  to  state  his 
conclusions  in  such  matter  before  an  audience  which  on  the  whole 
refuses  to  accept  the  doctrinal  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  testimony  in  these  two  portly  volumes. 

The  learned  Oxford  vicar,  who  here  presents  a  review  of  the  peni- 
tential discipline  as  an  expression  of  Catholic  belief  from  apostolic 
times,  goes  to  the  task  with  an  open  mind,  with  a  singularly  well 
equipped  store  of  erudition  in  the  history  of  dogma,  and  with  the 
gift  of  stating  clearly  and  succinctly  what  is  essential  to  the  argu- 
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ment  in  question.  He  is  simply  the  historian,  claiming  no  brief  for 
the  defence,  such  as  one  would  expect  from  a  professional  apologist 
or  the  Catholic  theologian ;  nor  does  he  evade  any  part  of  the  issue. 
He  is  nowhere  guilty  of  that  preoccupation  which  distorts,  unduly 
emphasizes,  or  omits  statements  in  order  to  interpret  them  in  the 
sense  of  his  prejudices  or  the  favor  of  his  clients.  This  is  our  im- 
pression after  reading  the  work  before  us.  The  fact  that  it  is  written 
in  English  adds  to  the  unquestionable  value  of  it  for  the  Catholic 
apologist,  the  student  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  and  the  priest  who 
has  occasion  in  his  pastoral  administration  to  convince  reasonable  in- 
quirers of  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  sacramental  rite  of  Penance 
in  the  Church. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  title  that  the  matter  of  the  book  is  divided 
into  two  periods,  the  first  of  which  embraces  the  penitential  practice 
of  the  Church  both  East  and  West  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  After  that  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  Western 
Church.  The  discussion  ends  with  the  Fourth  Lateral  Council  in 
which  Pope  Innocent  formulates  the  decrees  which  made  annual 
confession  obligatory,  thus  practically  inaugurating  the  modem  dis- 
cipline of  Easter  duty  for  all  the  faithful.  The  documents  are 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  early  portion,  and  in  good  Eng- 
lish for  the  pertinent  parts  dealing  with  the  later  disciplinary  enact- 
ments. The  purpose  of  this  grouping  is  obvious.  The  first  centuries 
offer  the  argument  for  the  discipline  founded  upon  apostolic  practice. 
Next  comes  the  testimony  of  Hermas,  the  most  important  sub- 
apostolic  witness  during  the  first  century.  His  teaching  is  confirmed 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  the  Didache,  and  the  asser- 
tions of  the  heretical  opponents.  In  the  next  hundred  years — that  is, 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century — 
the  discussions  of  the  Gnostics,  Montanists,  of  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
furnish  matter  for  contrasting  the  rigorist  movement  in  the  Church 
with  that  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  and  his  followers  who  favored  a 
more  lenient  discipline  of  penance.  The  Decian  persecutions,  which 
caused  a  new  application  of  the  doctrine  of  penance  in  the  Church, 
bring  about  local  practices  which  alternate  between  extreme  severity 
and  gradual  concessions.  This  difference  goes  on  down  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  after  which  period  the  question  of  dealing  with  those  who 
under  the  stress  of  torture  had  lapsed,  agitates  the  various  churches 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  causing  differences  in  the  penitential  codes. 
With  the  exceptitjn  of  Spain,  as  witnessed  by  the  decrees  of  Illiberis, 
the  tendency  in  the  Western  churches  was  toward  leniency.  In  the 
East,  Asia  Minor,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  Alexandria  adopted  a 
graded  system  of  penances  and  this  is  a  marked  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  churches  for  a  long  period  from  those  of  the  West. 
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It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  precatory  form,  still  practised  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Eastern  communities,  was  in  use  and  maintained 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  who  argues  in 
behalf  of  the  indicative  form  in  the  thirteenth  century,  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  supplicatory  form  had  been  a  common  practice  shortly 
before  his  day. 

With  the  final  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  the  history  of  the  Church 
enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  conquest  and  development.  The  strong 
races  of  the  North  mingle  with  her  heralds  from  the  South  and  the 
East,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  borne  aloft  with  the  call  for  penance 
as  the  condition  of  eternal  victory.  Of  the  following  centuries  our 
author  says:  "She  (the  Church  of  Christ)  will  be  found  in  those 
fifteen  hundred  years  continuing  from  age  to  age  in  the  exercise  of 
her  high  commission  to  bind  and  to  loose  the  s(Juls  of  men  "  (p.  536) . 
His  subsequent  study  falls  into  three  periods;  that  of  the  Continental 
churches,  down  to  A.  D.  650.  This  embraces  the  beginnings  of  the 
Irish  and  British  monastic  codes  of  penitential  discipline.  The  next 
period  takes  us  to  the  age  of  the  Carlovingian  rulers,  with  its  flour- 
ishing Christianity  carried  over  from  the  Prankish  into  the  Saxon 
empire.  The  third  period  presents  a  settled  condition  when  repeated 
and  habitual  confession  becomes  the  normal  expression  of  Catholic 
devotion  throughout  Christendom. 

All  this  is  put  before  the  reader  in  so  orderly  a  fashion  as  to  be 
easily  assimilated.  The  author  offers  none  the  less  certain  direction, 
for  a  more  ready  appreciation,  to  different  classes  of  students.  "  Ma- 
ture theological  students  will,"  he  writes,  "  read  these  studies  as  they 
please.  Students  who  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  first  two  Chris- 
tian centuries  may  do  well  to  begin  with  the  chapter  headed  The 
Decian  Persecution.  Readers  who  are  not  students  of  theology,  but 
who  wish  to  see  the  result  of  these  studies,  will  find  what  they  want 
in  the  two  review  chapters." 

ST.  BERNAED'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  OANTIOLE  OF  OANTIOLES. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Latin  by  a  Priest  of  Mount  Melleray. 
Vol.  I.     Browne  &  Nolan,  Ltd.:  Dublin.     1920.     Pp.  497. 

Like  Dante,  St.  Bernard  has  been  neglected  by  his  brethren  in  the 
faith.  "  One  cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  shame,"  says  the  trans- 
lator of  the  present  collection  of  his  sermons,  "  at  beholding  the  ele- 
gant translations  of  some  of  the  Saint's  more  celebrated  treatises, 
published  even  in  our  times  by  such  Protestant  scholars  as  Drs.  Bales 
and  Gardner.  It  looks  as  if  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  heresy  had 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  very  man  who,  in  his  day,  was  its  most 
formidable   opponent."      No  doubt  the  difficulty   of   rendering  his 
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sententious  Latin  into  English  has  kept  some  from  essaying  the  task. 
For,  to  quote  again  the  preface  before  us,  "  there  is  hardly  another 
writer  whose  thought  is  so  difficult  to  detach  from  his  language,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  another  whose  language  is  so  closely  wedded  to 
his  thought ". 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  the 
present — ^the  first,  by  the  way,  to  be  made — translation  of  one  of  the 
Saint's  most  instructive  and  charming  works.  For  although  almost 
any  of  his  writings  might  to  advantage  be  translated,  the  Sermons 
on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  possesses  the  strongest  claim.  Of  them 
Mabillon  has  written  that  "  they  contain  whatever  the  holy  Doctor 
has  said  in  his  other  works  appertaining  to  morals  and  piety ;  in  fact 
all  that  he  ever  wrote  on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  spiritual  life. 
All  this  he. repeats  in  these  discourses,  but  with  greater  solidity  and 
elevation  of  style,  whilst  he  removes  the  veils  and  obscurities  of  the 
Sacred  Text,  and  brings  forth  to  the  light  all  the  secrets  of  perfec- 
tion, in  a  manner  no  less  delightful  than  sublime."  After  such  testi- 
mony from  so  competent  a  witness  it  were  presumptuous  to  bespeak 
further  the  merits  and  value  of  these  discourses. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  have  not  here  a  commentary 
or  homilies  on  the  Canticle.  The  Saint  makes  use  of  the  verses  from 
the  Song  as  points  of  departure  whence  to  wing  his  flight  over  the 
realms  of  the  spiritual  world.  In  fact  the  eighty-six  sermons  com- 
prised in  the  entire  collection  touch  upon  only  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
spired text.  Death  surprised  the  holy  Doctor  whilst  engaged  on  the 
first  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  Forty-three  of  the  discourses  are 
given  in  the  present  translation.  As  many  more  are  reserved  for  a 
second  volume;  whilst  in  a  third  are  to  be  included,  with  selected 
treatises,  the  Saint's  twenty-seven  homilies  on  Psalm  90. 

As  regards  the  translation  itself,  it  will  not  be  overstating  things 
to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  original.  St.  Bernard's  Latin  is  a 
stream  of  honey,  sweet  because  his  thought  was  such ;  strengthening 
withal,  because  it  flowed  from  the  uplands  of  Divine  Truth.  Neither 
the  sweetness  nor  the  strength  is  lessened  by  passing  into  English. 
Evidently  it  has  been  a  work  of  love  for  a  son  of  Bernard  to  make 
the  delicious  fruits  cultivated  by  the  saintly  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  more 
widely  enjoyed.  Perhaps  the  discerning  reader  will  recognize  in  the 
effort  traces  of  the  same  hand  which,  modestly  concealing  its  iden- 
tity, has  done  so  much  to  further  the  extension  of  Catholic  Phil- 
osophy. Maybe,  however,  this  is  rashly  flaunting  the  American's 
privilege  of  guessing  or  "  reckoning  "  ! 
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DE  DELIOTIS  ET  POENIS.  Praelectiones  in  Lib.  V  Oodicis  Juris 
Oanonici  qaas  in  Fontif.  Athenaeo  Seminarii  Bomani  tradebat  Prof. 
Adv.  Jacobus  Sole,  Supr.  Tribun.  Signaturae  Ap.  Prael.  Beferendarius, 
Oonsultor  S.  Cong.  Ooncilii  etc.  Fridericus  Fustet:  Bomae,  Batis- 
bonae,  Goloniae  Agrip.,  Neo-£boraci,  Cincinnati.    1920.    Pp.  452. 

Of  the  twenty-four  hundred  canons  which  comprise  the  recent 
Code  of  Canon  Law  about  one-eighth  part  deals  with  penal  legisla- 
tion. Delinquency  and  imputability  are  topics  with  which  the  con- 
fessor and  the  administrator  are  chiefly  concerned.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  bearings  and  limitations 
of  responsibility  involved  in  the  law.  Father  Ayrinhac  has,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  subject  (Benziger  Brothers),  which  we  re- 
cently reviewed  in  these  pages,  given  to  us  a  very  exhaustive  and 
satisfactory  survey  of  the  whole  subject.  Blat,  the  Dominican 
canonist,  too,  in  his  Commentarium  Textus  Juris  Canonici,  has  dis- 
cussed the  topic,  so  far  at  least  as  it  comes  within  the  province  "  De 
Personis ".  But  special  students  of  Canon  Law  will  be  no  lees 
anxious  to  have  an  exposition  from  an  experienced  Roman  professor 
who  treats  the  matter  in  recognized  scholastic  fashion.  He  lays 
sufficient  stress  on  the  historic  development  of  the  law  to  give  the 
student  an  intelligent  grasp  of  its  experimental  value,  but  his  chief 
purpose  is  to  explain  the  exact  meaning  and  practical  bearing  of  the 
canons.  His  interpretation  rests  upon  the  Decretals,  upon  the 
authoritative  Constitutions,  and  the  approved  teaching  of  the  old 
canonists.  The  footnotes  are  copious,  but  pertinent.  There  are 
marginal  references  throughout  which  help  not  only  the  student  by 
analyzing  the  matter  for  him,  but  serve  also  the  casual  inquirer, 
since  they  supply  a  summary  of  the  paragraphs  to  which  they  be- 
long. A  very  full  Index  Rerum  Alphaheticus  adds  to  the  worth  of 
the  volume  for  general  reference.  In  the  order  of  treating  his  topics 
the  author  follows,  of  course,  the  analysis  presented  by  the  Code, 
that  \^:  De  Delictis — De  Poenis,  and  De  Poenis  in  singula  Delict  a. 
The  interpretation  is  on  the  whole  that  of  the  via  media,  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  rigorism  and  laxism  alike. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  MEDIEVAL  ECONOMIC  TEACHING.  By  George 
O'Brien,  Litt.D.,  M.B.I. A.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1920. 
Pp.  242. 

But  why  hark  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  economic  teach- 
ings? Surely  we  have  no  need  of  them.  Do  we  not  superabound  in 
our  own  ?  Moreover,  has  not  the  whole  social  order,  industrial  as 
well  as  political,  passed  in  the  intervening  centuries  through  at  least 
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five  upheavals  that  have  each  in  its  way  turned  everything  upside 
down,  and  made  all  preceding  economic  theory  so  much  metaphysical 
sorap?  The  Renaissance,  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worlds,  the 
Reformation,  the  French  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  have  they 
not  buried  medieval  economics  forever?  Why  this  futile  determina- 
tion to  resuscitate  the  mummy?  Queries  like  these  are  apt  to  arise 
in  many  minds  when  confronted  with  an  Essay  such  as  the  one  be- 
fore us.  They  argue,  nevertheless,  an  utter  misapprehension  both  of 
the  essential  import  of  medieval  economic  theories  and  of  the  trend 
of  recent  economics. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  theories  were  not  made  up  of  the  laws  of 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  which  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  modern  economics.  They  were  not  a  science  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  not  a  body  of  abstract  formulas  pertaining  to  the  making 
and  the  bartering  of  things.  They  were  rather  an  art,  the  art  that, 
as  a  part  of  general  prudence,  regulated  the  conduct  of  persons.  In 
a  word,  economics  was  then  a  branch  of  ethics  and  consisted  of  a 
summary  of  laws  —  which  was  derived  in  part  from  philosophy,  in 
part  from  theology ;  from  the  Roman  and  Canon  Law — regulative  of 
man's  industrial  subordination  to  his  moral  and  religious  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  this  latter  conception  of  political 
as  essentially  an  ethical  science,  that  is  gaining  favor  with  modern 
economists.  As  Palgrave,  an  unbiased  authority,  observes :  "  The 
growing  importance  of  distribution  as  a  practical  problem  has  led  to 
an  increasing  mutual  interpretation  of  economic  and  ethical  ideas  " 
(Diet,  af  Pal.  Economy,  ed.  1917).  Or,  as  Dr.  O'Brien  with  hope- 
ful optimism  maintains,  "  the  day  when  economics  can  be  divorced 
from  ethics  has  passed  away  ",  for  there  now  appears  "  a  world-wide 
endeavor  to  establish  in  the  place  of  the  old,  a  new  society  founded 
on  an  ethical  basis"  (p.  31).  There  are  at  present  just  two  ways 
which  are  said  to  lead  to  this  goal — Socialism  and  Christianity.  So- 
cialism holds  out  inducements  many  and  plausible,  not  the  least  per- 
suasive being  that  collectivism  in  its  social  and  industrial  ideals  and 
methods  is  itself  the  real  Christianity;  the  Christianity  of  the 
churches  having  lapsed  from  its  pristine  altruism  and  philanthropy. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  Socialism 
on  the  one  side  and  Christianity  on  the  other  as  being  the  road  to  the 
new  social  order.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  medieval 
economic  theory,  being  essentially  and  historically  Christian,  coin- 
cides with  the  ideal  social  order.  The  inadequacy  of  Socialism  and 
the  adequacy  of  Christianity  have  been  argued  out  in  a  hundred  re- 
cent books  and  pamphlets.  The  student  who  desires  to  know  what 
medieval  economic  teaching  is,  its  rational  and  its  authoritative  bases 
and  contents,  will  find  no  better  source  of  information  than  the 
above  volume. 
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Having  outlined  and  explained  the  general  scope  of  his  Essay,  the 
author  unfolds  the  teaching  in  question  as  it  regards  in  the  first  place 
property  and  in  the  second  place  exchange  of  property.  Under  the 
former  caption  he  points  out  its  teachings  on  man's  rights  and 
duties  in  respect  to  property  and  how  far  and  in  what  sense  the  right 
of  property  extends  over  human  persons.  Regarding  exchange  of 
property,  he  expounds  the  medieval  teaching  on  the  sale  of  goods, 
the  sale  of  money,  and  on  the  machinery  of  sale.  In  connexion  with 
the  sale  of  goods  the  teaching  on  the  just  price  occupies  the  fore- 
ground. The  sale  of  money  involves  a  detailed  exposition  of  usury, 
with  its  associated  problems,  while  the  mechanism  of  sale  entails  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  medieval  theory  of  money. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  is  in  no  sense  contentious,  nor 
even  apologetic.  It  is  essentially  and  thoroughly  an  exposition  dis- 
criminative and  judicial  of  its  central  subject.  In  the  conclusion, 
however,  the  author  points  out  briefly  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
on  economics,  so  far  from  being,  as  her  opponents  object,  a  bar  to 
material  progress,  furthered  the  establishment  and  the  development 
of  a  rich  and  prosperous  community.  First,  because  it  tended  to  in- 
crease production,  wise  consumption,  and  just  distribution,  which  are 
the  chief  ends  of  all  economic  activity.  It  aimed  at  extended  pro- 
duction by  insisting  by  precept  and  example  on  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  manual  labor  and  by  its  sane  teaching  on  marriage  and 
population.  It  furthered  a  wise  consimiption  by  its  teaching  on  the 
golden  mean  in  the  use  of  goods,  a  teaching  which  condemns  on  the 
one  hand  avarice  and  on  the  other  hand  spendthrift  prodigality.  It 
promoted  equable  distribution  by  its  insistence  on  the  moral  respon- 
sibility attending  on  ownership  of  goods;  that  man's  natural  right 
to  property  entails  the  inevitable  duty  to  share  his  goods  with  his 
neighbor  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  fraternal  charity, 
but  particularly  in  strict  conformance  with  commutative  justice 
whether  in  exchange  of  commodities  or  in  exchange  for  personal 
services  in  the  form  of  wages.  This  medieval  teaching  on  economics, 
while  intimately  bound  up  with  a  religious  system,  is  not  inseparable 
therefrom,  based  as  it  is  on  a  rational  philosophy  and,  being  therefore 
independent  of  methods  of  production  which  change  with  time  and 
place,  it  is  no  less  applicable  to  present  than  to  past  economic  activ- 
ities. By  expounding  that  teaching  in  its  substance  and  rational 
bases  Dr.  O'Brien  has  done  a  service  for  which  not  only  students  of 
economics  but  all  thinking  men  who  are  trying  to  do  their  part  toward 
bettering  the  present  social  order  may  well  be  grateful.  The  more 
so,  likewise,  that  he  has  performed  the  service  in  a  style  that  is  at 
once  thoughtful,  learned,  luminous,  and  agreeable.  The  proverbial 
dismalness  of  economics  finds  no  place  in  this  Essay. 
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THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  OOLOR  AGAINST  WHITE  WORLD-SUPREM- 
AOY.  By  Lothrop  Stoddard,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harv.).  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Madison  Grant.  New  York:  Oharles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1920.     Pp.  320. 

THE  RED  CONSPIRAOY.  By  Joseph  J.  Mereto.  New  York;  The  Na- 
tional Historical  Society.     1920.     Pp.  398. 

SOVIETISM.  The  A  B  0  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  according  to  the  Bolshe- 
vists. By  William  English  Walling.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.     1920.     Pp.  220. 

While  none  of  the  foregoing  books  contains  a  distinctly  clerical 
note,  each  in  its  way  appeals  to  the  priest  as  to  the  watchman  on  the 
lamparts  who  is  required  to  be  ever  awake  and  alert  to  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  so  as  to  be  ready  to  soimd  the  alarm  when,  or  better 
before,  the  danger  is  imminent.  For  this  reason  the  Review  invites 
its  readers'  attention  to  these  books,  which  severally  and  conjointly 
make  plain  the  nature  of  the  menace  that  is  now  confronting  the 
human  race.  The  reviewer  does  not  intend  analyzing  or  criticizing 
any  of  them  at  length.  He  will  have  performed  his  proper  function 
if  he  make  known  their  scope  and  purpose  and  their  value  especially 
for  the  clergy. 

Repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  have  been  moments 
when  man  confronted  a  universal  catastrophe.  The  first  was  when 
iniquity  had  corrupted  all  flesh  and  it  repented  the  immutable  Cre- 
ator to  have  made  man.  The  threatened  chastisement  was  foretold. 
Noah  and  his  family  alone  heeded  the  warning.  The  rest  held  on  to 
their  lusts — marrying  and  giving  in  marriage — till  the  cataracts  were 
let  loose  and  the  tribes  of  earth  went  down  in  the  universal  flood. 
Are  we  facing  a  deluge  of  another  kind?     Is  it  to  come  after  us? 

The  Roman  Empire  wallowed  in  its  pride  and  sensuality.  The 
barbaric  hordes  swept  in  from  the  East  and  the  North  and  the  civi- 
lization of  the  ancient  world  was  overwhelmed.  Many  thoughtful 
people  alert  to  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  hear  the  descendants  of 
those  same  barbarians  who  once  destroyed  the  world;City  thundering 
at  our  gates?  Surely  he  is  no  dreaming  prophet  who  bids  us  listen 
to  the  ominous  blows.  Perhaps  again  it  is  apres  nous  le  deluge.  At 
least  we  are  wise  and  hopefully  safe  if  we  heed  the  warning. 

Mr.  Stoddard  takes  a  very  broad,  and  in  some  respects  a  very 
profound  view  of  the  forces  at  work  in  preparing  what  looks  like  a 
universal  crisis.  Bolshevism,  the  onset  of  barbarism  against  our 
present-day  culture,  is  effectively,  though  it  may  be  unwittingly,  en- 
listing world-wide  racial  hostilities  that  of  themselves  threaten  our 
white  civilization.    These  hostilities  manifest  themselves  in  the  rising 
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tide  of  the  colored  races.  We  have  no  space  here  to  set  forth  the 
grounds  on  which  the  author  bases  his  conviction  that  white  civiliza- 
tion is  facing  the  crisis  of  the  ages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  no 
emotional  alarmist.  He  analyzes  the  facts  in  the  case  and  builds  his 
inductions  on  reasonably  sufficient  data.  The  colored  races,  partic- 
ularly the  yellow  and  the  brown,  are  growing  in  numbers  immensely 
beyond  the  whites.  Their  instinctive  racial  hatred,  long  smoulder- 
ing, is  blazing  forth  ominously  at  certain  points  and  is  even  now 
threatening  to  sweep  beyond  its  political  restraints,  while  in  the  case 
particularly  of  the  brown  peoples  the  racial  hostility  is  fomented 
and  urged  forward  by  all  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  Islam  which  for  a 
generation  or  more  has  been  and  is  being  organized  and  prepared  for 
aggression  when  the  psychological  moment  shall  arrive.  The  menace 
is  distinctively  racial.  The  white  man  seems  to  be  facing  the  crisis 
of  the  ages. 

The  barbaric  forces  of  so-called  Bolshevism  are  at  the  present 
moment  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  yellow  race,  whose  aggressive 
policy  is  but  thinly  veiled  by  national  diplomacy.  "  The  rulers  of 
Soviet  Russia  are  well  aware  of  the  profound  ferment  now  going  on 
in  colored  lands.  They  watch  this  ferment  with  the  same  terrible 
glee  that  they  watched  the  Great  War  and  the  fiasco  of  Versailles — 
and  they  plot  to  turn  it  to  the  same  profit.  Accordingly,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  United 
States,  Bolshevik  agitators  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  discontented 
colored  men  their  gospel  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Every  nationalist 
aspiration,  every  political  grievance,  every  social  discrimination,  is 
fuel  to  Bolshevism's  hellish  incitement  to  racial  as  well  as  to  class 
war.  And  this  Bolshevik  propaganda  has  not  been  in  vain.  Its  re- 
sults already  show  in  the  most  diverse  quarters,  and  they  are  ominous 
for  the  future.  China,  Japan,  Afghanistan,  India,  Java,  Persia, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  *  black  belts  ' 
of  our  own  United  States;  here  is  a. partial  list  of  the  lands  where 
the  Bolshevist  leaven  in  color  is  clearly  at  work.  Bolshevism  thus 
reveals  itself  as  the  arch-enemy  of  civilization  and  the  race.  Bolshe- 
vism is  the  renegade,  the  traitor  within  the  gates,  who  would  betray 
the  citadel,  degrade  the  very  fibre  of  our  being,  and  ultimately  hurl  a 
barbarized,  racially  impoverished  world  into  the  most  debased  and 
liopeless  of  mongrelizations  "  (pp.  220-221). 

But  how  according  to  Mr.  Stoddard  is  the  racial  catastrophe  to  be 
met,  if  unhappily  it  cannot  be  averted?  First  and  foremost  the 
wretched  Versailles  business,  he  thinks,  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
revised.  Secondly,  some  sort  of  understanding  must  be  reached  be- 
tween the  white  world  and  renascent  Asia.  "  Thirdly,  even  within 
the  white  world,  migrations  of  lower  human  types  like  those  which 
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have  worked  such  havoc  in  the  United  States  must  be  rigorously  cur- 
tailed. Such  migrations  upset  standards,  sterilize  better  stocks,  in- 
crease low  types,  and  compromise  national  futures  more  than  war, 
revolutions,  or  native  deterioration  "   (p.  308). 

The  efficacy  of  these  precautionary  measures  one  may  well  doubt. 
The  Versailles  convention  may  indeed  have  sown  "  dragon's  teeth 
over  both  Europe  and  Asia  which,  unless  plucked,  will  presently 
grow  into  a  crop  of  cataclysms  which  will  seal  the  White-man's 
doom  ".  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  likelihood  that,  were  the  heads 
of  the  nation  again  to  convene,  there  would  be  any  determination  on 
their  part  to  sacrifice  their  separate  ambitions  in  favor  of  an  ideal 
universal  justice.  For,  as  Mr.  David  Jayne  Hill  observes :  "  It  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  many  persons  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  prepared  at  Paris  as  the  first  Part  of  the  Peace 
of  Versailles  is  not  a  *  general  association  of  nations '  of  a  pacific 
character  to  secure  international  justice,  but  a  limited  defensive  alli- 
ance for  the  protection  of  existing  possessions,  regardless  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  acquired  by  their  rulers,  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  wishes  of  the  populations  thus  held  in  subjection,  and 
controlled  by  a  small  group  of  Great  Powers  whose  supremacy  is 
based  solely  upon  their  magnitude  and  military  strength"  {American 
World  Politics,  p.  vii). 

Until  the  Great  Powers  recognize  their  obligation  to  one  Supreme 
Power  as  the  final  motive  of  all  justice,  individual  and  collective, 
national  and  international,  there  will  be  no  covenant  effective  of 
universal  peace.  Unfortunately  the  heads  of  the  Nations,  big  and 
little,  have  apparently  no  consciousness  of  such  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  second  precaution  might  be  carried  into  effect. 
But,  as  he  himself  recognizes,  it  would  entail  another  and  a  greatei 
world-war.  The  proposed  understanding  between  East  and  West 
implies  that  **  we  whites  will  have  to  abandon  our  tacit  assumption 
of  permanent  domination  over  Asia,  while  Asiatics  will  have  to  forgo 
their  dreams  of  migration  to  white  lands  and  penetration  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Unless  some  such  understanding  is  arrived  at, 
the  world  will  drift  into  a  gigantic  race-war,  and  genuine  race-war 
means  war  to  the  knife.  Such  a  hideous  catastrophe  should  be  ab- 
horrent to  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  Asia  should  be  given  clearly  to 
understand  that  we  cannot  permit  either  migration  to  white  lands  or 
penetration  of  the  non-Asiatic  tropics,  and  that  for  these  matters  we 
prefer  to  fight  to  a  finish  rather  than  yield  to  a  finish — because  our 
*  finish '  is  precisely  what  surrender  on  these  points  would  mean " 
(p.  308). 

The  third  of  the  author's  proposals  seems  to  be  the  weakest  and 
the  least  practical  remedy  in  his  therapeutics.      He  lays  bare  the 
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world's  disorder,  points  out  its  symptoms  and,  in  part  at  least,  its 
causes.  When  he  comes  to  prescribe  the  remedy  his  curative  fore- 
sight fails  him.  What  is  the  remedy?  Racial  eugencis,  breeding 
between  the  fittest  stocks,  avoidance  of  inter-color  miscegenation. 
Like  most  of  the  present-day  healers  of  human  ills,  the  author  seems 
to  forget  that  the  radical  disease  of  humanity  is  infidelity,  irreligion, 
immorality,  vice.  Moral  and  social  disorders  cannot  be  cured  by 
eugenics.  The  remedies  must  go  deeper.  They  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  man's  passions,  appetites,  his  will,  his  intelligence — powers 
that  will  not  be  moved  to  sane  and  effectual  and  permanent  action 
unless  backed  up  by  moral  motives,  motives  secured  by  sanctions 
more  potent  and  definite  than  the  feeble  and  vague  promise  of  con- 
serving the  race  of  Caucasians. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stoddard's  diagnosis  of  the  world's  disorder  is, 
to  say  the  least,  arresting  and  persuasive.  While  it  (no  more  than  do 
his  remedies)  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  disorders,  it  should  be  deeply 
pondered  by  all  who  have  the  saving  of  man  at  heart.  It  may  not 
be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

Whether  the  white  civilization  is  menaced  by  the  rising  tide  of  the 
yellow  and  the  brown  races,  or  whether  the  more  imminent  danger  is 
Bolshevism — a  tidal  wave  sweeping  in  from  the  white  sea  upon  the 
white's  possessions — or  whether,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  thinks,  Bolshevism 
is  destined  to  accelerate  the  onrush  of  the  colored  flood,  no  one  will 
venture  to  prophesy.  Certain  it  is  that  Bolshevism  is  universally 
imminent.  Hence  it  behooves  the  priest  to  study  this  new  barbaric 
invasion  that  he  may  know  its  real  character  and  aims.  The  two 
books  above  are  well  adapted  to  supply  the  information.  The  first 
of  the  two,  The  Red  Conspiracy,  is  an  all-round,  up-to-date  study  of 
the  subject.  The  author  takes  a  broad,  comprehensive  view  of  Bol- 
shevism. He  considers  it  to  be,  not  a  species  of,  but  something  iden- 
tical with  Socialism.  Hence  having  set  forth  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
his  work,  he  gives  an  historical  survey  of  Socialism  in  its  various 
phases  and  parties  abroad  and  at  home  (pp.  1-78)  Next  in  turn 
come  Socialism  in  theory,  in  practice,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  in  particular 
(pp.  79-137).  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  other  European  states,  and 
with  us,  is  then  considered  (pp.  138-195).  This  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  eleven  chapters  wherein  the  essential  nature,  tenets,  effects, 
relationships  and  so  on  of  the  Bolshevist  movement  are  exposed. 
Nothing  seems  omitted  that  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  sources, 
intimate  nature,  insidiousness,  and  menace  of  the  Red  Conspiracy. 
The  author  quotes  abundantly  from  the  recognized  authorities,  thus 
providing  a  large  arsenal  of  reliable  information.  The  book  is 
therefore  "  the  case  against  Bolshevism  "  strongly  and  skilfully  de- 
fended. 
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In  reply  to  the  repudiation  of  Bolshevism  by  many  Socialists,  the 
author  has  this  to  say : 

"  When  our  American  wavers  of  the  Red  Flag  try  to  hide  their  shipwrecked 
theories  behind  a  repudiation  of  Bolshevikiland  we  shall  have  to  remind  them 
of  their  many,  many  utterances  jubilantly  assuring  us  that  *  Bolshevism  is 
Socialism  in  practice  '.  A  specimen  will  do,  taken  from  one  of  the  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewish  Socialist  Federation  of  America,  a  'part  of  the  Socialist 
party '  of  the  United  States  piloted  by  Debs,  Hillquit  and  Berger,  which  we 
quote  as  cited  on  page  34  of  the  Outline  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  New  York  Assembly : 

"  '  Bolshevism  is  not  a  new  Socialist  theory,  but  the  practical  carrying  out  in 
life  of  the  old  Socialist  theory.' 

"  '  Bolshevism  especially  is  not  a  theory.  Bolshevism  is  a  method  of  how  to 
establish  Socialism  in  life.' 

"  '  Bolshevism  is  practical  Socialism,  the  Socialism  of  to-day,  and  not  of  the 
remote  future  day'"  (p.  291). 

Of  course  Socialists  like  Spargo  and  Walling  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Bolsheviki,  Spargo's  opinions  are  summed  up  in  his 
Bolshevism  and  in  his  Psychology  of  Bolshevism.  Walling's  views 
are  given  in  his  book  above,  Sovietism.  This,  too,  like  the.i?^^  Con- 
spiracy, is  an  exposition  of  Bolshevism  drawn  from  authoritative 
sources,  that  is,  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  Decrees,  Lenin's  speeches, 
the  Bolshevist  Press,  and  the  published  statements  of  the  leading 
Bolsheviks.  In  a  direct,  clear-cut  style  it  answers  such  questions  as 
these : 

Who  are  the  Bolsheviki?  What  do  they  want  fundamentally? 
What  do  the  Soviets  stand  for  in  actual  practice?  What  are  they 
fighting  against?  What  is  their  chief  weapon?  To  what  is  their 
power  due?  And  so  on.  A  typical  summary  of  pro -Bolshevist  claims 
is  given  by  Professor  Goode  who  was  sent  to  Russia  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.     Sovietism,  this  "  authority  "  states, 

I.  has  tackled  the  question  of  the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  the  masses  with 
a  certain  measure  of  success  in  the  present  and  the  promise  of  more  in  the 
future.  2.  It  has  preserved  and  extended  the  art  galleries  and  brought  them 
to  the  comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  the  workers.  3.  It  maintains  theatres, 
opera,  ballet  in  full  work  as  before.  4.  It  provides  concerts  in  the  open  air 
and  in  halls ;  it  caters  for  the  tastes  of  children  on  the  boulevards  and  in  special 
theatres.  5.  It  has  provided,  for  the  first  time  in  Russia,  universal  tolerance 
for  religion.  6.  It  has  endowed  motherhood  and  provided  for  the  guarding  of 
infant  life.  7.  It  brings  medical  assistance  to  every  one.  8.  It  has  put  the 
worker  on  a  decent  economic  footing,  man  or  woman.  9.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
possible,  already  it  has  improved  his  housing  and  will  continue  the  work  when 
the  Allies  permit.  10.  It  has  kept  3,000  factories  working  and  supplied  in  what 
measure  it  can  the  needs  of  the  people.  (Author's  italics.)  11.  It  has  im- 
proved a  transport  system  broken  down  by  barbarous  use  in  war  time  and 
made  it  answer  the  desperate  needs  of  locomotion,  food  and  military  service. 
12.  It  has  kept  the  great  towns  free  from  epidemics  (pp.   122-123). 
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These  claims  based  on  reliable  , "  authorities "  (which  have  to 
be  pro-Lenin,  or  they  are  not  permitted  to  leave  Russia)  seem  spec- 
ious enough  and  have  won  for  the  Soviet  regime  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  among  us.  But,  as  the  present  book  and  the  one  above 
prove,  they  are  in  contradiction  with  the  real  state  of  things  in 
Russia.  The  proofs  of  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  here  developed. 
Suffice  it  to  show  how  Mr.  Walling  riddles  their  "  extraordinary 
logic  ".  Claims  one,  nine  and  ten  admit  that  not  much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  go  on  to  state  what  the  Bolsheviki  will  do,  as 
having  the  same  weight  as  if  they  had  already  done  it,  also  suggesting 
that  nobody  could  have  done  better  (for  example,  as  to  housing). 
Further,  we  are  calmly  asked  to  believe  that  bolshevik  shortcomings 
are  not  due  to  the  Bolsheviki  but  to  their  enemies — an  extraordinary 
statement  in  the  midst  of  an  argmnent  intended  to  provide  the  facts 
to  prove  this  very  claim.  "  Claims  six,  seven  and  eight  have  the 
same  defect  in  an  even  higher  degree.  The  meaning  is  clearly  not 
that  the  Soviets  have  accomplished  these  things,  which  it  would  take 
advanced  rich  and  orderly  countries  years  to  perform,  but  merely 
that  they  say  they  tvill  accomplish  them!  The  first  demand  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  *  raise  the  blockade '  agitation,  for  instance,  has  been 
for  at  least  a  limited  supply  of  the  most  urgently  useful  medical 
materials — which  are  lacking.  The  present  Soviet  intention — or  ex- 
pressed intention  —  *to  bring  medical  aid  to  everyone'  is  taken  as 
wholly  equivalent  to  bringing  that  aid !  So  with  nearly  all  the  other 
Soviet  'achievements*.  Points  two,  three  and  four  avoid  the  real 
questions — how  much  and  how  many?  Theatres  and  concerts  exist; 
but  how  much  service  do  they  do  in  Soviet  Russia  compared  to  other 
countries  or  to  the  conditions  under  Kerensky  or  before  the  war? 
To  what  degree  have  the  illiterate  workers  (in  the  midst  of  suffering 
and  civil  waf)  been  educated  in  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts? 
Claims  five,  eleven  and  twelve  flatly  and  completely  contradict  the 
Bolshevists'  own  evidence,  as  the  present  volume  demonstrates  "  (pp. 
123-124). 

The  closing  section  of  the  book  discusses  the  Soviet  plan  to  prop- 
agate a  world-revolution  and  the  cooperation  therewith  of  the  So- 
cialist parties  in  all  lands.  In  the  appendices  the  anti-religious  policy 
of  Bolshevism,  the  menace  of  the  Soviets  as  a  military  power,  and 
the  communist  party's  official  functions  in  the  Soviet  Government 
are  briefly  indicated. 


Xiterarie  Cbat 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  both  the  his- 
tory and  the  philosophy  of  European 
Civilization  have  yet  to  be  written,  at 
least  in  English.  Buckle's  attempt  is. 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  a 
failure.  The  translation  of  Guizot  re- 
flects the  one-sided  Protestantism  of 
the  original.  Balmes  wrote  an  im- 
mortal corrective  of  the  French  Prot- 
estant, which  even  in  its  imperfect 
English  version  remains  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfactory  work  we  possess 
on  the  subject.  Profoundly  philo- 
sophical as  it  is,  however,  and  both 
scholarly  and  acute  in  its  criticisms 
and  analyses  of  individual  points  and 
issues,  it  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired on  the  line  of  constructive  unity. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pro- 
duction of  th%  desired  work  demands 
a  thorough  grasp  of  Catholic  prin- 
ciples— truths,  that  is,  of  the  faith  and 
of  philosophy — together  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  currents  of 
historical  events  and  of  the  secular, 
that  is  the  physical,  social  and  polit- 
ical agencies  that  have  in  part  at 
least  caused  and  shaped  them.  Both 
these  sets  of  qualities,  but  particularly 
the  former,  stand  out  in  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc's  Europe  and  the  Faith.  Mr. 
Belloc  has  a  profound  insight — quite 
an  instinct  indeed — ^into  what  we  may 
call  the  Catholic  consciousness  (he 
prefers  to  call  it  "  conscience ")  of 
history  —  a  consciousness  which,  per- 
meated by  faith  and  the  spirit  of 
faith,  almost  intuits  the  underlying 
causes  of  historical  movements. 


Naturally  this  intuition  of  the  efiS- 
ciency  of  faith  in  begetting  and  shap- 
ing historical  events  is  rather  vague, 
because  very  general,  in  the  average 
even  though  educated  Catholic  mind. 
It  needs  precision,  definition,  persis- 
tent following-up  in  order  to  produce 
the  explicit  consciousness  of  convic- 
tion or  finality.  Herein  lies  the  value 
of  Mr.  Belloc's  study.  He  makes 
clear  and  definite  the  power  of  the 
Faith  in  the  history  of  European  civi- 
lization. At  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  he  asserts  that  "  Europe  is  the 
Faith,  that  the  Faith  is  Europe". 
This    somewhat   hyperbolic    statement 


reveals  its  due  measure  of  truth  as 
one  follows  the  author's  exposition  of 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  influence  of 
the  Church  on  its  inmost  life.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  so-called  Fall 
of  the  Empire ;  the  beginnings  of  the 
new  nations ;  what  happened  at  the 
time  in  Britain ;  the  Dark  Ages ;  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Reformation — these 
are  the  salient  landmarks  of  the  field 
he  covers.  Particularly  profound  is 
the  latter  portion,  the  study  of  the 
Reformation,  "  the  isolation  of  the 
soul ",  which  let  loose  the  disorgan- 
ized forces  that  are  now  working 
toward  a  state  of  "  society  which  can- 
not endure  and  a  dissolution  of  stand- 
ards, a  melting  of  the  spiritual  frame- 
work, such  that  the  body  politic  fails. 
Men  everywhere  feel  that  an  attempt 
to  continue  down  this  endless  and 
ever-darkening  road  is  like  the  piling- 
up  of  debt.  We  go  further  and  fur- 
ther from  a  settlement.  Our  various 
forms  of  knowledge  diverge  more  and 
more.  Authority,  the  very  principle 
of  life,  loses  its  meaning,  and  this 
awful  edifice  of  civilization  which  we 
have  inherited,  and  which  is  still  our 
trust,  trembles  and  threatens  to  crash 
down.  It  is  clearly  insecure.  It  may 
fall  in  any  moment.  We  who  still 
live  may  see  the  ruin.  But  ruin  when 
it  comes  is  not  only  a  sudden,  it  is 
also  a  final,  thing.  In  such  a  crux 
there  remains  the  historical  truth: 
that  this  our  European  structure, 
built  upon  the  noble  foundations  of 
classical  antiquity,  was  formed  through, 
exists  by,  is  consonant  to,  and  will 
stand  only  in  the  mold  of,  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Europe  will  return  to 
the  Faith,  or  she  will  perish  "  (p.  260). 


Mr.  Belloc  is  a  philosopher  (of  his- 
tory) and  in  so  far  a  prophet  presag- 
ing, of  course  not  with  certainty  but 
with  probability  and  therefore  with 
plausibility.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
a  man  of  letters  and  as  such  entitled 
to  a  certain  liberty  of  expression  and 
definition.  A  scholastic,  even  if  liber- 
ally lettered,  might  in  places  demur 
at  the  range  of  literary  license  em- 
ployed ;  for  example,  when  he  reads 
that  "  the  human  mind  holds  truth  in 
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the  form  of  Faith "  when  it  accepts 
**  the  thing  without  demonstration  and 
yet  denies  the  possibility  of  its  oppo- 
site, as,  for  instance,  the  faith  of  all 
men  not  mad,  in  the  existence  of  the 
universe  about  them  .  .  ."  (p.  255). 
Now  it  may  well  be  objected  that  such 
a  definition  of  Faith  plays  much  too 
easily  into  the  hands  of  the  Kantians, 
Fideists,  and  all  those  emotionalists 
who  deny  objective  evidence  to  be  the 
determining  motive  of  rational  assent. 


Again  it  may  be  thought  that  Mr. 
Belloc  dismisses  quite  too  magister- 
ially the  theory  (popular  not  only 
"  some  years  ago ",  but  still  quite 
probable),  that  the  War  was  "an  eco- 
nomic affair ".  While  there  was  no 
revolt  of  rich  against  poor  and  the 
rest  (p.  xi),  there  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  great  Powers  for  certain 
economic  advantages,  of  which  each 
government  was  covetous,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  whether  these 
passions  did  not  predominate  any 
idealistic  motives  that  may  have  pre- 
cipitated the  catastrophe. 


Europe  and  the  Faith  is  neither  the 
philosophy  nor  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean (i.  e.  modern)  civilization.  It 
is,  however,  a  notable  contribution  to 
both ;  one  which  no  writer  who  at- 
tempts either  can  afford  to  disregard. 
The  work  is  issued  by  the  Paulist 
Press,  New  York. 


What's  the  Matter  with  I r eland  f 
The  query  is  answered  in  a  book 
bearing  the  same  title  by  Ruth  Rus- 
sell (New  York,  The  Devin- Adair 
Co.).  Miss  Russell  is  an  alert  jour- 
naliste  and  writes  in  picturesque  jour- 
nalese— as  indeed  the  title  itself  sug- 
gests —  of  what  she  experienced  "  in 
that  bit  of  Europe  which  lies  closest 
to  America ".  Ireland  she  found  to 
be  poor :  poor  unto  ignorance,  to  star- 
vation, to  insanity,  to  death.  And  the 
cause  of  her  poverty  is  her  exploita- 
tion by  the  world  capitalist  next  door 
to  her.  The  remedy  ?  Self-determina- 
tion, as  a  republic.  On  this  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland  are  one.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  the  writer  found  the 
young  priests  eager  workers  for  Sinn 
Fein  and  in  Ulster  the  laborers  back- 
ing their  leaders  in  a  plea  for  self- 
determination.       But    more.       In    the 


cities  where  poverty  is  blackest,  there 
are  those,  she  sees,  who  demand  a 
workers'  republic.  In  the  villages 
and  country  districts  cooperativism  is 
waxing  strong  and  presaging  a  co- 
operative commonwealth.  President  de 
Valera  in  an  introductory  letter  con- 
gratulates Miss  Russell  "  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  succeeded  in 
understanding  Irish  conditions  and 
grasped  the  Irish  viewpoint ".  To 
this  we  need  add  no  further  word  ol 
commendation. 


The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Soldier 
and  Saint  is  retold  by  I.  A.  Taylor  and 
issued  with  appropriate  illustrations 
in  this  country  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  New  York.  We  are  already 
rich  in  biographies  of  the  heroic  Maid, 
but  there  is  abundant  room  for  so 
happily  told  a  narrative  as  Miss  Tay- 
lor here  offers  us.  Young  people  par- 
ticularly and  the  old  who  are  still 
youthful  enough  to  feel  the  thrill 
normally  evoked  by  deeds  of  saintly 
heroism  and  chivalry  will  welcome 
the  story. 


The  French  have  always  been  sin- 
gularly prolific  in  Catholic  heroes. 
One  of  the  most  recent  is  Maurice  de 
Gatellier  (1861-1916),  an  army  officer 
who  fell  at  Verdun  while  performing 
a  deed  of  charity  toward  a  fellow 
soldier.  The  culminating  deed  it  was  of 
a  truly  Christian  career,  passed  amidst 
the  busy  scenes  of  life  but  motived 
by  high  ideals  of  charity  and  justice. 
The  story  of  this  noble  Christian  gen- 
tleman is  sympathetically  told  by  Mgr. 
Lavallee,  rector  of  the  Catholic  Fac- 
ulty at  Lyons.  It  is  published  by 
Gabriel  Beauchesne   (Paris). 


When  the  War  closed,  more  than 
thirty  million  Americans  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Red  Cross  organization. 
Some  of  these  were  in  foreign  fields, 
most  of  them  were  at  home.  The 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  Great  War 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  volume  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
A.  R.  C.  It  describes  the  scope,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, and  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
readers  who  desire  to  know  where 
and  how  and  by  what  means  and 
methods   the    beneficence   of   this   vast 
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organ   of  philanthropy  was  exercised. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 


Whether  the  world  is  facing  a  uni- 
versal crisis,  as  many  competent  ob- 
servers (amongst  others  the  author  of 
the  Rising  Tide  of  Color,  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number)  are 
persuaded  is  the  case ;  or  whether  the 
national  and  the  international  quak- 
ings  that  are  upheaving  portions  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  going  gradually 
to  subside  without  overturning  the 
white  civilization,  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  foretell.  Nothing,  at  any 
rate,  will  be  lost  by  men,/  especially 
by  priests,  through  being  more  than 
usually  prompt  to  heed  the  Master's 
behest  to  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times.  That  we  are  passing  through 
some  sort  of  a  transition  period  even 
the  sceptic  is  unlikely  to  doubt.  Not 
a  little  may  be  gained  by  studying 
similar  interims  of  the  past.  As  an 
aid  to  such  observation  a  book  en- 
titled The  Church  at  the  Turning 
Points  of  History  will  prove  helpful. 


The  volume,  which  was  originally 
written  in  French  by  the  eminent 
Liege  Professor  of  History,  Godfrey 
Kurth,  and  ably  translated  (1918) 
into  English  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Victor  Day  (Helena,  Montana),  is  a 
suggestive  summary  of  the  character- 
istics manifested  by  the  several  tran- 
sitional periods  in  the  course  of  the 
Christian  centuries  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Church  met  the  vari- 
ous crises.  The  Review  has  pre- 
viously commended  the  book  and  does 
so  again  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
become  more  widely  known  to  the 
clergy  and  that  a  multiplied  demand 
for  it  may  occasion  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  edition  wherein  the  slight 
inaccuracies  noticeable  in  the  first  im- 
pression may  be  eliminated.  A  chap- 
ter might  likewise  with  adantage  be 
added  on  the  signs  of  the  present 
transitional  age  and  the  way  in  which 
its  problems  should  be  confronted. 


A  fitting  wreath  of  verse  is  that 
which  Father  Garesche  lays  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  on  the  occasion  of  her  eleva- 
tion to  the  honors  of  the  altar.  A 
slender  booklet  of  scarce  a  dozen 
pages,    it    is    a    miniature    casket    of 


heavenly  gems  worthy  to  be  offered 
To  Margaret  Mary  in  Heaven.  There 
are  in  it  jewels  that  appear  to  emit 
from  hidden  depths  rather  than  re- 
flect from  their  delicately-cut  facets 
spiritual  lights  which  they  them- 
selves seem  to  engender.  For  ex- 
ample this : 

"  O  thou  whose  bosom  was  of  snow 
and  fire. 
That  keenest  fire  that  burneth  but 
in  snow. 
Where  heat  and  virgin  cold  in  love 
conspire, 
Chill   to  the   world,   to  Jesus   all 
aglow. 
One  flaming  thought  to  thee 

Was  all  of  earth  and  heaven.     By 
that  possessed. 
Thy  soul  could  bear  to  be 
Poor   of   all   else.      Thy   hopes   and 
ecstasy 
All  were  in  One,  who  peopled  all 
thy  breast. 

The  booklet,  which  makes  an  ap- 
propriate gift-token,  is  issued  by  the 
Queen's  Work  Press,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Modern  World,  by  Professor 
Willis  West,  is  a  book  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  Catholic  teachers  of 
modern  history.  Fr.  Betten,  S.J.,  in 
his  work  bearing  the  same  title,  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  it.  Mr. 
West  has  recently  produced  a  manual 
entitled  The  Story  of  Modern  Prog- 
ress (New  York,  Allyn  and  Bacon), 
which,  though  substantially  the  same 
as  its  predecessor,  is  somewhat  more 
condensed,  the  proportions  of  the 
parts  being  considerably  altered.  The 
author  had  in  view  the  requirements 
of  the  elementary  high-school  course. 
Probably  the  reason  why  Catholic 
teachers  have  favored  the  Modern 
World  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  rather 
few  manuals  that  do  anything  like 
justice  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
West  evidently  aims  to  be  and  largely 
succeeds  in  being  fair  to  the  truth  in 
his  account  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, which,  as  he  says,  might 
"  perhaps  better  be  called  the  Protes- 
tant Revolt". 


Mr.  West's  treatment,  however,  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages  evinces  that  lack  of  informa- 
tion which  substitutes  half  truths  and 
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the  old-time  prejudices  for  the  objec- 
tive facts.  We  give  an  instance  or 
two  from  Modern  Progress  of  what 
we  mean ;  premising  that  the  italics 
are  the  author's : 

"  The  University  of  Paris,  the  first 
medieval  university,  had  grown  up 
about  a  great  teacher,  Abelard.  Abe- 
lard  was  a  fearless  seeker  after  truth. 
Alone  among  the  scholars  of  his  age, 
he  dared  to  call  *  reason '  the  test  of 
truth,  even  in  the  matter  of  church 
doctrines.  But  the  church  condemned 
this  heresy,  and  forced  the  rising 
universities  to  foreswear  *  reason ' 
for  authority.  This  stifled  all  in- 
quiry. Some  garbled  fragments  of 
Greek  science  had  been  recovered, 
through  Arabian  translations  from 
the  Greek  Aristotle,  and  soon  came 
to  be  looked  upon  with  superstitious 
reverence.  For  two  centuries,  'Thus 
saith  Aristotle '  was  as  final  in  science 
as  'Thus  saith  the  Church'  in  re- 
ligion" (p.  loo). 


Regarding  Scholasticism,  Modern 
Progress  has  this  to  say: 
"  The  method  of  reasoning  used  in 
the  universities  is  called  scholasti- 
cism. It  was  like  the  reasoning  we 
use  in  geometry  —  deducing  a  truth 
from  given  premises  or  axioms.  This 
method  ignores  observation  and  ex- 
periment and  investigation,  and  has 
no  value,  by  itself,  except  in  mathe- 
matics. It  has  never  discovered  a 
truth  in  nature  or  in  man.  The  men 
of  the  universities  (Schoolmen)  did 
not  use  it  in  mathematics.  They  tried 
to  use  it  by  turning  in  upon  their 
own  minds,  and  their  arguments  were 
mainly  quibbles  upon  verbal  distinc- 
tions. Much  time  they  spent  in  play- 
ing with  such  questions  as.  How 
many  spirits  carf  dance  at  one  time 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle  ?"  (p.  loo) . 

To  unravel  the  hopelessly  entangled 
strands  of  truth  and  error  contained 
in  these  two  paragraphs  would  take 
far  more  space  than  can  here  be 
spared.  Happily,  the  present  reader 
is  quite  able  to  do  the  unravelling 
for  himself,  while,  as  regards  the 
author,  he  might  be  referred  to  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  or  the  New 
International   (Art.  Scholasticism) ,  or 


to  any  one  of  the  following  easily 
accessible  books :  Turner's  History  of 
Philosophy;  De  Wulf-Coffey's  History 
of  Medieval  Philosophy;  Taylor's 
The  Medieval  Mind;  Walsh's  The 
Thirteenth  Century;  Brother  Azarias's 
Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church. 
The  only  observation  we  may  here 
allow  ourselves  is  that  Scholasticism 
is  very  much  more  than  a  "  method  ", 
even  as  Professor  West's  Modern 
Progress  is  something  beyond  "  the 
method "  of  compiling  it.  Scholasti- 
cism is  mainly  a  system  of  truths,  a 
synthetic  philosophy,  a  world-view; 
just  as  the  book  before  us  is  a  sys- 
tematized summary  of  events  causally 
explained,  constituting  man's  progress 
along  the  ages,  so  Scholasticism  is  a 
philosophical  synthesis  explanatory  of 
the  world,  man,  and  God,  and  their 
interrelations.  This  Mr.  West  should 
have  known,  if  he  had  looked  into 
any  Scholastic  manual. 


Moreover,  a  little  reading  of  Al- 
bert, Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  the 
rest,  should  have  taught  him  that  the 
greater  Scholastics  did  not  write  in 
"  mongrel  Latin  ".  Their  Latin  was 
not  indeed  classical,  any  more  than 
Mr.  West  employs  the  English  of 
Shakespeare,  Johnson,  or  even  of 
Gibbon.  Scholastic  Latin  is  unique ; 
it  is  the  clearest  and  best  adapted 
vehicle  of  philosophic  thought  ever 
invented  by  man. 


Despite  the  great  difficulties  which 
beset  not  only  the  work  of  the  emi- 
nent historians  who,  as  members  of 
the  German  Goerres  Society,  were 
banished  from  Rome  by  the  rigors  of 
the  late  war,  but  also  the  bookmakers 
who  were  under  the  stress  of  an  in- 
dustrial ban  in  Germany,  the  firm  of 
B.  Herder,  at  Freiburg  (Breisgau), 
has  managed  to  keep  up  its  century- 
old  reputation  for  monumental  enter- 
prise in  the  production  of  great  theo- 
logical works,  by  the  publication  of 
two  noteworthy  volumes  in  the  series 
of  studies  on  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  magnificent  folios  (tomes  VIII 
and  X)  of  the  Acta  and  Epistolae 
Concilii  Tridentini  have  just  ap- 
peared. We  hope  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant publication  in  an  early  number. 
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OATHOLIO  MISSIONARY  LITERATUBE. 

THE  General  Committee  on  Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests 
presented  to  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  America,  as- 
sembled at  Washington,  24-25  September,  191 9,  a  report 
recommending  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Missions,  home 
and  foreign,  because  "  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  of 
America  has  a  special  duty  to  become  much  more  of  a  mis- 
sionary Church,  at  home  and  abroad."  The  missionary  career 
to  which  we  have  thus  dedicated  ourselves  as  a  nation  should 
call  into  being  a  missionary  literature  which,  while  fostering 
this  new  Catholic  spirit,  will  in  turn  give  it  full  and  adequate 
expression. 

A  Benedictine  critic  of  present-day  missionary  literature 
holds  that  "  much  of  it  neither  impresses  nor  interests.  There 
is  often  a  sense  of  unreality  or  even  of  deadly  dulness  about 
it  that  checks  interest  and  dries  up  sympathy."  It  lacks  that 
something  which  even  now  makes  the  "Jesuit  Relations"  not 
only  historical  documents  of  great  importance,  but  gripping 
recitals  of  manly  endeavor,  and  divine  assistance  abundantly 
poured  out.  They  are  models  of  missionary  literature,  where 
the  human  element  is  never  obtruded  but  is  ever  present  to 
lend  spice  and  variety,  and  to  provide  the  setting  for  super- 
natural progress.  Originally  published  as  "  Lettres  edifiantes 
et  curieuses ",  that  title  fully  accounts  for  the  appeal  they 
still  make  to  the  modern  reader. 

The  labors  of  our  apostles  on  foreign  soil  have  a  fascination 
all  their  own  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  carried  on  in 
strange  countries  and  climes.  Even  the  most  matter-of-fact 
human  beings  are  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  charms  and 
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the  romance  of  the  distant  and  the  unknown.  They  turn 
to  it  at  times,  if  only  from  a  natural  eagerness  to  escape  at 
least  for  a  while  from  the  humdrum  of  their  daily  existence. 
In  public  libraries  books  of  travel  and  adventure  are  as  much 
in  demand  as  books  of  fiction,  and  for  the  same  psychological 
reason.  When  faith  casts  its  glamor  over  the  new  and  the 
strange,  sanctifying  the  sufferings,  the  successes,  and  even  the 
failures  of  the  apostle,  the  deft  recital  of  his  adventures  in  the 
Gospel's  cause  will  bring  surprising  results,  even  when  the 
missionary  tale  does  not  end  with  the  usual  pious  lesson  or 
an  appeal  for  funds.  We  have  had  little  opportunity  in  our 
own  country  to  develop  an  extensive  missionary  literature. 
MaryknoU  and  Techny  are  pioneering  along  the  new  path,  and 
with  marked  success.  While  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done, 
there  is  no  lack  of  material.  It  needs  only  to  be  coordinated 
and  used  with  skill  and  vigor  to  make  a  wide,  insistent,  and 
irresistible  appeal.  Hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  method  and 
subject  matter  there  are  none.  But  some  of  the  factors  that 
will  make  for  success  in  this  new  field  can  be  readily  pointed 
out. 


The  chronicling  of  events  in  an  attractive  style  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  requisite.  There  is  a  spirit  of  daring  animating 
our  missionaries  as  they  go  forth  merry-hearted  from  home 
and  kindred  for  the  Saviour's  sake.  It  is  the  spirit  of  true 
romance  that  does  not  question  too  closely  nor  scrutinize  too 
minutely  what  the  future  has  in  store.  What  is  novel  to  them 
at  first  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  geo- 
graphy, the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  country,  soon  be- 
comes commonplace.  They  are  apt  to  imagine  that  all  these 
things  do  not  interest  the  stay-at-homes  any  more  than  they 
do  them.  Yet  they  make  a  peculiar  intimate  appeal  to 
relatives  and  friends,  to  well-wishers  and  supporters  of  their 
cause,  and  their  work.  Our  missionaries,  of  all  men,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  increase  their  own  ranks,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  their  labor,  by  graphic  descriptions  of  what 
they  see  and  hear  and  do. 

Some  are  diffident  about  appearing  before  the  public  in 
print.     Others  are  overburdened  with  work  and  harassed  with 
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cares  so  that  little  time  is  left  them  for  lengthy  writing. 
Many  are  handicapped  in  both  ways.  A  little  previous  train- 
ing along  these  lines  in  the  seminary  may  be  a  real  help  in 
overcoming  these  drawbacks,  and  would  give  worth-while 
returns.  And  not  only  would  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
missions  be  thus  advanced.  But  the  cause  of  good  reading, 
of  history,  of  science,  would  be  equally  benefited.  To  come 
down  to  a  concrete  instance,  the  rapid  spread  of  Catholicism 
in  Central  Africa  may  serve  as  an  example. 

The  Catholic  world,  and  the  non- Catholic  world  as  well, 
were  rather  startled  when  the  beatification  of  the  negro  martyrs 
of  Uganda  was  solemnly  celebrated  in  Rome.  Our  mission- 
aries had  toiled  in  this  part  of  the  dark  continent  for  forty 
years  with  truly  wonderful  results.  They  care  nothing  for 
human  praise  and  human  glory.  "  Thy  Father  who  seeth 
in  secret  will  repay  thee,"  and  only  to  His  reward,  eternal 
and  unfailing,  did  they  look  forward.  Yet  theirs  was  the 
wondrous  story  of  twenty  centuries  ago  reenacted  in  our  own 
day,  that  Catholics  at  large  should  have  been  familiar  with. 
But  we  knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  heroism  of  these 
negroes,  a  heroism  that  has  not  been  surpassed  even  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Church.  The  humble  toilers  kept  the 
record  to  themselves. 

Protestant  workers  are  by  no  means  reticent  about  their 
accomplishments  in  the  mission  fields.  They  have  a  well- 
supported  and  strongly  organized  mission  press.  Their 
periodicals  and  their  books  give  regular  surveys,  and  often 
vivid  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  the  men  and  women  sent 
out  into  foreign  lands.  Large  amounts  of  money  are  in  con- 
sequence put  at  their  disposal  with  lavish  generosity.  Reports 
from  the  field  are  regularly  made  to  the  home  society  or 
church.  These  reports  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  congre- 
gations and  individuals  who  are  made  to  feel  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  missions.  Carefully  compiled  statistics  play  a  large 
part  in  this  work  of  propaganda  at  the  home  base,  as  they 
term  it :  statistics  of  converts  actual  and  prospective,  of  churches 
and  stations,  of  hospitals,  schools  and  colleges,  of  mission- 
aries and  helpers  sent  out  or  returned  on  vacation.  The  latter, 
when  home,  are  not  idle,  and  bring  their  message  again  before 
the  people,  with  the  added  interest  and  vividness  of  eye- 
witnesses. 
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The  results  of  Protestant  evangelism  are  not  commensurate 
with  their  efforts  and  the  money  they  spend.  Their  medical 
and  hospital  work  may  be  far  ahead  of  ours.  When  it  comes 
to  real,  permanent,  numerous  converts  from  paganism.  Cath- 
olic missionaries  obtain  greater  and  more  lasting  results  with 
fewer  men  and  means,  as  the  examples  of  Uganda  and  China 
amply  prove.  According  to  recent  figures  for  the  latter  coun- 
try, it  has  26,210  Protestant  missionaries,  with  335,000  con- 
verts, and  15,135  Catholic  missionaries  with  1,965,000  con- 
verts. Money  is  by  no  means  the  potent  winner  of  souls  that 
it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  be  by  over-businesslike  evan- 
gelizers.  Nor  need  the  great  number  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries mislead  or  frighten  us.  It  takes  comparatively  little 
time  to  prepare  and  fit  out  for  his  task  a  Protestant  preacher, 
in  contrast  with  the  long  and  arduous  training  which  every 
Catholic  aspirant  for  the  priesthood  has  to  undergo. 

There  is  not  much  of  real  value  that  we  can  learn  from 
Protestant  missionary  societies.  Their  way  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  through  Bible  hawking  is  as  futile  as  it  is  sometimes 
spectacular.  Their  methods  of  winning  followers  are  some- 
times too  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  mammon  of  iniquity. 
Not  infrequently  they  are  agents  of  their  own  government, 
or  at  least  deeply  concerned  about  advancing  national  prestige, 
together  with  the  trade  and  political  influence  of  the  home 
land.  England  owes  much  of  her  African  empire  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  whom  it  was  said  truly  that  he  had 
always  one  eye  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  other  on  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

However,  our  Protestant  brethren  do  realize  the  full  value 
of  the  printed  word,  and  that  point  is  worth  our  consideration. 
They  succeed  quite  generally  in  making  their  missionary 
literature  attractive;  in  bringing  home  very  closely  and  very 
definitely  to  their  supporters  the  topography  and  the  people 
of  their  mission  fields,  their  history,  their  present  status  and 
their  requirements.  This  very  familiarity  which  the  reader 
comes  to  feel  with  the  most  distant  outposts  of  his  sect,  en- 
lists his  sympathies,  wins  his  heart,  and  opens  wide  his  purse. 
This  perfectly  legitimate  means  of  missionary  propaganda 
is  also  at  our  disposal. 
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Many  a  Catholic  mission  has  an  historical  background  the 
details  of  which  are  often  unknown,  yet  well  worth  telling. 
The  Catholic  missionaries  who  approached  nearest  to  Central 
Africa  before  its  opening  to  the  world  and  its  subsequent  won- 
derful Christianization  as  witnessed  in  Uganda,  were  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  Capuchins  and  Benedictines  in  Angola  on 
the  west  coast  and  in  Mozambique  on  the  east  coast.  They 
had  made  surprising  progress  among  people  of  the  lowest 
cultural  level,  when  they  were  expelled  by  an  order  of  the 
infamous  Pombal  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
Almost  the  only  record  of  their  achievements  which  we  pos- 
sess is  from  the  pen  of  a  Protestant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, who  visited  both  colonies  in  1854-56,  on  the  first  trip 
across  the  African  continent  ever  successfully  carried  out  by 
a  white  man. 

Of  Ambaca,  Angola,  Livingstone  writes :  'The  district  is  said 
to  contain  upward  of  40,000  souls.  Some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  north  there  stood  the  missionary  station  of  Cohenda,  and 
it  is  now  quite  astonishing  to  observe  the  great  number  who 
can  read  and  write  in  this  district.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  the  Jesuit  and  Capuchin  missionaries,  for  they 
taught  the  people  of  Ambaca :  and  ever  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  teachers  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  natives  have  con- 
tinued to  teach  each  other.  These  devoted  men  are  still  held 
in  high  estimation  throughout  the  country  to  this  day.  All 
speak  well  of  them  ('  os  padres  Jesuitas  ')  ;  and  now  that  they 
are  gone  from  this  lower  sphere,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
these  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- Christians  had  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  give  the  people  the  Bible,  to  be  a  light  to  their 
feet  when  the  good  men  themselves  were  gone."  Living- 
stone's mild  sorrow  for  this  oversight  on  the  Jesuits'  part  does 
not  prevent  him  from  returning  to  the  subject  time  and  again, 
as  new  proofs  of  their  splendid  work,  then  going  to  decay, 
presented  themselves  on  all  sides  to  his  astonished  eyes. 

In  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capital,  "  there  are  various  evi- 
dences of  its  former  magnificence,  especially  two  cathedrals, 
one  of  which,  once  a  Jesuit  college,  is  now  converted  into  a 
workshop;  and  in  passing  the  other,  we  saw  with  sorrow  a 
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number  of  oxen  feeding  within  the  stately  walls.  I  visited 
the  deserted  convent  of  St.  Hilarion  at  Bongo,  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Golungo  Alto.  It  is  situated  in  a  magnificent 
valley,  containing  a  population  numbering  4000  hearths.  The 
garden  of  the  convent,  the  church  and  dormitories  of  the 
brethren,  are  still  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  I  looked  at 
the  furniture,  coaches  and  large  chests  for  holding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  brotherhood  with  interest  and  would  fain  have 
learned  something  of  the  former  occupants ;  but  all  the  books 
and  sacred  vessels  had  lately  been  transferred  to  Loanda  and 
even  the  graves  of  the  good  men  stand  without  any  record. 
Their  resting  places  are  however  carefully  tended.  All  speak 
well  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  as  Capuchins,  etc., 
for  having  attended  diligently  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children." 

And  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  like  scenes  testified  to  the 
wilful  blindness  of  so-called  statesmen  who  loudly  profess  their 
devotion  tp  the  welfare  of  inferior  races,  while  they  deprive 
them  of  their  sincerest  friends  the  missionaries,  and  leave 
only  havoc  in  their  wake.  "  I  went  to  see  the  sight  of  a 
former  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  called  Micombo  about  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Tete  (on  the  Zambesi).  Like  all  their  set- 
tlements I  have  seen,  both  judgment  and  good  taste  had  been 
employed  in  the  selection  of  a  site.  A  little  stream  of  mineral 
water  had  been  collected  in  a  tank  and  conducted  to  their 
house  before  which  was  a  little  garden  for  raising  vegetables 
at  times  of  the  year  when  no  rain  falls.  It  is  now  buried 
in  a  deep  shady  grove  of  mango  trees.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Captain  Nunes,  whose  great-grandfather,  also  a  Captain 
in  the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  received  sealed  orders 
to  be  opened  only  on  a  certain  day.  When  that  day  arrived, 
he  found  the  command  to  go  with  his  company,  seize  all  the 
Jesuits  of  this  establishment,  and  march  them  as  prisoners  to 
the  coast."  Thus  the  dreary  tale  of  thwarted  hopes,  ruined 
plans  and  good  undone  goes  on.  How  much  farther  would 
the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  Central  Africa  have 
been  advanced  had  these  missionaries  been  left  undisturbed  at 
their  work?  The  Portuguese  possessions  themselves  furnish 
the  answer,  for  although  the  oldest,  they  are  the  poorest  and 
most  backward  of  all  the  African  colonies  administered  by 
European  powers. 
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What  took  place  here,  took  place  in  many  other  regions. 
Those  pages  of  bright  heroism  and  unselfish  devotion,  which 
abound  in  our  missionary  annals,  on  every  continent,  deserve 
to  be  recalled  for  their  intrinsic  interest  and  as  a  setting  to 
modern  missionary  effort,  A  "  History  of  Missions "  on  a 
comprehensive  plan  (the  Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word  at 
Techny,  Ills.,  have  already  published  a  crdditable  handbook) 
would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

III. 

Ethnological  information  from  the  mission  fields  is  an  ever- 
interesting  and  welcome  subject.  We  hear  in  a  general  way 
about  the  savage  tribes  to  whom  our  missionaries  are  sent, 
and  of  the  savage  languages  they  have  to  acquire.  How 
often  we  feel  the  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  these  peoples, 
their  customs,  their  government,  their  family  relations,  their 
speech.  Men  are  essentially  the  same  all  over  the  earth,  and 
yet  so  different  from  one  another  in  many  ways  as  to  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  worth  while  information  for  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  alike. 

A  certain  class  of  scientists  glibly  claims  that  the  whole 
hiftnan  race  in  its  gradual  evolution  passed  from  the  primitive 
stone  age  to  the  iron  age.  An  abundance  of  stone  implements, 
discovered  in  various  places,  are  supposed  to  prove  this  as- 
sertion. And  some  backward  tribes  are  found  to-day  that 
are  using  stone  implements  only.  The  African  savages  are 
looked  upon  as  the  most  degraded  of  all  human  creatures,  and 
therefore  the  nearest  to  our  ancestors,  the  brutes.  Yet,  Dr. 
Livingstone,  than  whom  few  had  better  means  of  knowing, 
claims  unhesitatingly  that  the  African  negroes  have  always 
used  iron.  No  stone  implements  of  a  past  age  have  ever  been 
discovered  amongst  them.  One  such  fact  upsets  the  most  care- 
fully elaborated  theories  as  to  man's  slow  evolution  from  the 
simians. 

In  the  same  manner  Bishop  Leroy  in  the  Congo,  has  shown 
that  the  most  primitive  tribes  have  some  idea  of  God,  as  well 
as  of  good  and  evil,  proving  against  certain  blatant  atheists 
that  those  convictions  are  not  the  result  of  education  or  en- 
vironment, but  are  native  to  the  human  mind.  As  for  savage 
languages,  the  speech  of  backward   races  shows  that  man's 
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intelligence  is  fashioned  and  functions  in  the  same  manner 
everywhere.  Bantu  is  and  is  destined  to  continue  one  of  the 
twelve  most  important  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  spoken 
by  some  fifty  million  people,  spread  over  one-third  of  the 
African  continent.  Swahili  is  the  most  important  dialect  of 
Bantu.  It  is  understood  clear  across  the  continent,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  all  along  the  east 
coast,  in  Madagascar,  and  by  the  Sidis  of  India.  White  men 
and  black  avail  themselves  of  it  in  religious  instruction,  in 
commercial  transactions  and  official  documents.  It  is  fast  be- 
coming the  lingua  franca  of  Africa.  A  very  musical  tongue, 
it  abounds  in  vowels,  every  word  ending  in  one.  Besides  shar- 
ing with  all  other  Bantu  languages  a  wonderful  fertility  in 
developing  grammatical  forms  from  a  given  root,  and  great 
delicacy  as  well  as  flexibility  in  the  use  of  them,  Swahili  is 
preeminent  in  having  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  capacity 
to  draw  upon  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  Arabic  vocabulary 
for  the  expression  of  new  ideas.  Not  having  developed  any 
written  characters  before  the  advent  of  the  white  men,  these 
found  it  easy  to  represent  its  sounds  adequately  by  the  com- 
mon Roman  alpha:bet,  even  the  harsh  Arabic  words  being 
promptly  and  efl'ectually  softened  down  in  the  act  of  appro- 
priation by  Bantu's  unfailing  euphonic  instinct. 

Its  rules  of  grammar  are  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  mechani- 
cal. The  laws  that  govern  the  difi'erent  parts  of  speech  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  any  so-called  civilized  lan- 
guage, e.  g.,  Latin.  The  plural  of  a  Latin  noun  is  formed 
by  adding  certain  mutable  suffixes  to  a  permanent  root:  ros-a; 
ros-ae.  The  Bantu  dialects,  while  also  keeping  the  root  intact, 
use  prefixes  to  change  the  singular  to  the  plural  form :  m-tu 
(a  person)  ;  wa-tu  (persons).  The  same  takes  place  with  the 
verb :  all  distinctions  of  person  and  tense  are  marked  by  pre- 
fixes, placed  before  the  root  in  a  certain  order;  all  other  dis- 
tinctions in  the  verb  are  marked  by  changes  at  the  end  of  the 
root.  In  fact,  some  resemblance  to  Greek  at  once  suggests 
itself  to  the  mind.  The  language  is  rich,  rational,  philosophic, 
and  betokens  a  much  higher  level  of  civilization  than  de  the 
morals  and  customs  of  the  race  that  uses  it.  This  is  scarcely 
the  place  to  go  into  details,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  subject 
are  not  without  value  in  making  missionary  literature  attrac- 
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tive  to  various  tastes.  Before  the  war  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  Europe  published  a  scientific  magazine,  Anthropos, 
open  to  all  Catholic  missionaries,  who  had  the  choice  of  four 
different  languages  for  their  contributions.  From  long  resi- 
dence among  the  aborigenes  of  various  lands,  none  was  better 
qualified  than  they  to  speak  with  authority  on  ethnological  and 
allied  subjects  that  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy. 

IV. 

Then  there  is  the  flora  and  fauna,  often  rich  and  picturesque, 
and  generally  unfamiliar ;  the  climate,  the  lakes,  the  rivers  and 
mountains,  which,  together  with  the  daily  habits  of  the  people, 
offer  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  topics  for  illustration  and 
description.  The  simple  easily  operated  camera  of  to-day  puts 
into  the  hands  of  every  missionary  the  means  to  visualize 
many  of  these  features,  thus  attracting  and  holding  attention 
to  his  work.  Sometimes  the  missionary's  whole  larder  consists 
of  his  gun  only.  He  quickly  learns  how  to  use  it  to  good 
advantage.  Thus  his  personal  adventures  with  birds  and  beasts 
are  many  and  varied.  He  can  draw  upon  them  for  a  narrative 
that  is  all  the  more  pleasing  for  being  true.  The  great  geo- 
graphical feats  of  a  Father  Marquette  in  America,  of  an  Abte 
Hue  in  Central  Asia,  are  a  thing  of  the  past  as  much  as  the 
discovery  of  new  continents.  The  white  man  has  penetrated 
everywhere.  But  the  unfamiliar  aspects  of  explored  lands 
are  well-nigh  countless. 

A  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  And  our 
mental  picture  of  savages  does  not  always  fit  in  with  this  deli- 
cate etching  by  an  eye-witness :  "  I  have  often  thought,"  writes 
Dr.  Livingstone,  of  the  African  negroes,  "  in  travelling  through 
their  land,  that  it  presents  pictures  of  beauty  which  angels 
might  enjoy.  How  often  have  I  beheld,  on  still  mornings, 
scenes  the  very  essence  of  beauty  and  all  bathed  in  the  quiet 
air  of  delicious  warmth !  Yet  the  occasional  soft  motion  im- 
parted a  pleasing  sensation  of  coolness  as  of  a  fan.  Green 
grassy  meadows,  the  cattle  feeding,  the  goats  browsing,  the 
kids  skipping,  the  groups  of  herd-boys  with  miniature  bows, 
arrows  and  spears ;  the  women  wending  their  way  to  the  river 
with  watering-pots  poised  jauntily  on  their  heads;  men  sew- 
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ing  under  the  shady  banians;  old  gray-headed  fathers  sitting 
on  the  ground  with  staff  in  hand  listening  to  the  morning 
gossip,  while  others  carry  trees  or  branches  to  repair  their 
hedges ;  all  this  flooded  with  the  bright  African  sunshine,  and 
the  birds  singing  among  the  branches  before  the  heat  of  the 
day  has  become  intense,  form  pictures  which  can  never  be 
forgotten." 

The  very  difficulties  and  trials  of  missionary  life,  arising 
from  sources  which  to  us  in  civilized  lands  are  unsuspected, 
afford  room  for  entertaining  digression.  An  observant  trav- 
eller, after  dilating  upon  the  insect  nests  that  attack  one's  per- 
son, clothing,  food,  and  belongings  by  day  and  night,  adds 
in  lighter  vein :  "  Charming  existence  and  one  full  of  sur- 
prises, to  which,  however,  you  grow  accustomed,  so  that  when 
you  return  to  Europe  and  have  none  of  these  inconveniences, 
you  miss  them,  and  solitude  weighs  heavily  upon  you.  Life 
swarms  everywhere  in  these  (tropical)  countries,  and  pos- 
sesses wonders  for  the  student." 

And  it  entails  real  privation  also,  but  never  sacrifices  so 
great  that  the  missionary  deems  them  worthy  to  put  along- 
side the  sacrifice  of  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  and 
died  for  us.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  collect  from  Protestant 
writers  and  travellers  an  abundance  of  glowing  tributes  to  the 
whole-hearted  devotion  and  success  of  our  priests  and  Sisters 
on  heathen  soil.  Invariably  they  seem  more  impressed  by 
these  than  by  their  own.  It  took  the  virile  pen  of  a  Steven- 
son to  awaken  even  Catholics  fully  to  the  heroism  of  a  Father 
Damian.  Not  all  those  who  tread  his  footsteps  in  the  foreign 
apostolate,  can  expect  to  benefit  by  the  talents  of  so  able  a 
champion.  Nor  should  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  await  such 
rare  opportunities  before  they  receive  the  help  to  which  they 
are  fully  entitled. 


While  it  will  lose  nothing  by  being  exhibited  in  its  natural 
setting,  the  supernatural  aspect  of  the  missionary's  work  and 
of  his  life  is  and  remains  the  most  fascinating.  Now  he  meets 
with  anxiously  inquiring,  well-disposed  spirits  who,  willing  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  centuries,  cling  to  him  from  the  first, 
hang  upon  his  lips,  receive  the  strange  message  of  salvation 
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^nd  remain  faithful  to  it  unto  torture  and  death.  Now  he 
falls  in  with  the  worst  type  of  savage,  intractable,  cruel,  jealous 
of  his  forefathers'  customs  and  of  his  tribe's  superstitions, 
determined  not  to  exchange  them  for  anything,  however  bene- 
ficial, that  the  white  man  may  bring.  The  white  man  is  his 
enemy ;  he  dreads  him  and  he  wants  none  of  him  or  of  his  teach- 
ings. With  tact  and  patience  and  prayer  he  is  won  over  at 
last,  lifted  out  of  his  degradation,  and  made  an  heir  of  heaven. 

And  again  he  encounters  the  semi-civilized  and  coldly-cal- 
'Culating  type  who  looks  upon  the  white  missionary  only  as  the 
purveyor  of  new  and  useful  things  that  his  fancy  covets.  Re- 
ligion does  not  interest  him,  but  a  European  visitor  and  resi- 
dent does,  because  he  opens  up  new  fields  of  trade  and  profit. 
He  also  is  won  over  at  times.  At  times  he  lacks  the  courage 
to  follow  the  promptings  of  grace  and  of  his  better  nature. 
He  has  aroused  great  hopes  in  the  missionary.  But  the  latter 
is  disappointed  in  the  result. 

The  play  and  interplay  of  untutored  mind  and  will,  age- 
old  custom,  ingrained  superstition,  cupidity,  cooperation  with 
divine  light  or  rejection  of  it,  is  an  ever-shifting  panorama 
which  moves  and  inspires,  grips  the  heart  strings  of  all  who 
watch  its  unfolding  in  missionary  writings.  Above  all,  under 
God,  in  some  mysterious  manner  it  takes  hold  of  young  hearts 
and  determines  new  vocations.  In  due  time  Catholic  America 
:^hould  be  sending  its  sons  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  Catholic  missionary  literature  that  takes  full  account  of 
its  manifold  opportunities,  and  sets  them  forth  with  freshness, 
directness  and  vigor  of  style,  will  find  an  ever-widening  circle 
of  readers.  It  will  secure  the  two  great  ends  which  Pope 
Benedict  had  in  view  in  his  recent  Encyclical,  when  he  pleaded 
for  a  revival  and  spread  of  the  missionary  spirit:  to  make  us 
deeply  and  consciously  thankful  for  the  wonderful  gift  of  the 
true  faith  which  in  our  easy  surroundings  we  take  too  much  as 
a  matter  of  course;  to  call  forth  an  increasingly  generous 
^supply  of  men  and  means  for  the  propagation  of  that  faith 
among  the  one  thousand  million  heathen  who  still  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

J.  B.  CULEMANS. 

Moline,  Illinois. 
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THE  NEW  OODE  AND  OIVIL  LAW. 

BENEDICT  XIV  briefly  and  clearly  discusses  the  relations 
which  existed  between  canon  law  and  civil  law  in  his 
time.^  He  says  that  canon  law  expressly  approved  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  as  for  example  legal  adoption. 
Other  provisions,  like  the  permission  of  usury  and  the  refusal 
to  recognize  marriages  contracted  by  minors  without  their 
parents'  consent,  canon  law  reprobated  and  condemned.  Cer- 
tain other  civil  laws  were  neither  expressly  approved  nor 
condemned  by  canon  law.  Civil  laws  of  the  first  class  may  and 
sometimes  should  be  quoted  by  canonists.  Those  of  the 
second  class  they  should  not  mention.  But  it  is,  he  says,  very 
useful  sometimes  and  praiseworthy  to  mention  those  of  the  third 
class.  The  first  class  had  been  canonized  by  the  Church,  it 
was  said,  and  thus  had  become  integral  portions  of  the  canon 
law.  Laws  of  the  third  kind  which  relate  to  merely  profane 
matters  and  are  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  sacred  canons,  seem 
to  be  tacitly  approved  by  canon  law,  says  Benedict  XIV.  This 
appears  from  such  passages  as  the  following:  "As  the  civil 
law  does  not  disdain  to  imitate  the  sacred  canons,  so  the 
statutes  of  the  sacred  canons  are  helped  by  the  constitutions 
of  princes."  ^ 

And  again:  "  Holy  Church  does  not  reject  the  service  of 
secular  laws  if  they  follow  in  the  steps  of  equity  and  justice."  ^ 
"  So  that,"  concludes  the  learned  Pope,  "  if  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  has  to  pronounce  sentence  on  a  merely  temporal  matter, 
concerning  which  he  finds  that  nothing  has  been  decided  by 
canon  law,  he  not  only  can  but  ought  to  conform  himself  to  the 
civil  law."  This,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  common  opinion,, 
expressly  defended  by  the  great  classical  canonists.  By  the 
civil  law  Benedict  XIV  understood  the  later  Roman  law  as 
revised  by  Justinian.  This  is  clear  from  the  quotation  which 
he  gives  from  Hincmar  of  Reims :  "  The  Church  approves^ 
the  Roman  laws  promulgated  by  the  Emperor  Justinian." 

This  point  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  the  canonist  Bouix.'*' 
He  says  that  when  the  canon  law  makes  no  provision  for  any 

1  De  synodo  dioecesana,  lib.  ix,  cc.  10-14. 

2  C.  I,  de  nov.  oper.  nuntiat. 

3  C.  Super  specula,  de  privil. 
*  De  judiciis,  I,  pp.  19  f[. 
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particular  matter,  the  defect  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Roman 
law.  In  this  way  the  doctors  unanimously  understand  the 
alliance  between  the  Canon  and  the  Roman  law.  He  then 
quotes  Engel  as  saying:  "  If  there  is  anything  doubtful  and 
obscure  in  canon  law  (as  there  are  very  few  decisions  in  canon 
law  especially  about  contracts  and  pacts),  but  the  matter  is 
clear  in  civil  law,  and  it  is  profane  and  not  spiritual,  there  is 
room  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  even  for  the  civil  law." 

The  above  quoted  text  of  the  canon  law,''  says  Suarez,  "  does 
not  speak  of  temporal  but  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  in  this 
respect  it  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  whole  Church ;  because 
in  these  causes  it  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  canon  law,  and 
so  it  ought  also  to  make  use  of  the  civil  law  in  so  far  as  it  is 
there  canonized,"  "  That  decretal,  then,"  concludes  Bouix, 
"  according  to  the  common  interpretation  of  doctors,  canonizes 
the  civil  law  of  Justinian,  that  is,  decrees  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  settlement  of  those  questions  only  about  which 
there  is  nothing  determinate  found  in  the  canon  law." 

The  same  author  remarks  that  canon  law  attributes  this  force 
to  the  Roman  or  Justinian  law,  not  to  the  civil  law  which  other 
nations  have  used  in  the  past  or  use  now.  And  so  it  would  be 
useless  to  quote  the  civil  law  of  other  nations  in  proving  a 
point  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  because  the  Church  has  not 
made  them  its  own  but  only  the  Justinian  law  as  supplementary 
in  those  matters  about  which  the  canons  say  nothing  or  speak 
doubtfully. 

This  latter  opinion  of  the  old  doctors  has  not  gone  unchal- 
lenged in  recent  times.  Cardinal  d'Annibale®  agreed  that 
the  Roman  civil  law  should  be  consulted  by  the  canonist  for 
the  interpretation  of  canons  which  were  made  when  the  Roman 
civil  law  was  in  force.  But  he  maintained  that  the  civil  law 
which  is  in  force  now  should  be  made  use  of  to  supplement  the 
canon  law  in  those  profane  matters  in  which  nothing  is  laid 
down  in  the  canon  law. 

Although  this  last  principle  is  not  formulated  in  express 
terms,  it  seems  to  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  the  new  Code 
of  Canon  Law.  In  large  departments  of  law  the  new  Code 
expressly   approves   the   enactments  of  the  civil   law   in  the 

^  C.  I,  de  nov.  oper, 

^  Summula  Theologiae  Moralis,  I,  n.  201,  ed.  3. 
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country  or  State  cencerned,  unless  they  are  contrary  to  the 
divine  law  or  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  new  Code.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  in  all  these  departments  the  civil  law 
of  each  country  or  State  is  canonized  by  the  new  Canon  Law. 
Thus  with  regard  to  contracts  and  payments  Canon  1529 
prescribes : 

What  the  civil  law  in  the  country  lays  down  about  contracts  both 
in  general  and  in  particular,  whether  nominate  or  innominate,  and 
about  payments,  let  that  be  observed  in  canon  law  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  with  the  same  effects,  unless  it  is  contrary  to  divine  law,  or 
it  is  provided  otherwise  in  canon  law. 

There  is  a  special  provision  as  to  the  time  for  urging  the 
obligation  of  contracts  in  Canon  33,  §  2  : 

As  far  as  regards  the  time  of  urging  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  let  what  the 
civil  law  prescribes  which  is  in  force  in  the  country,  be  observed. 

Canon  1543  contains  a  pronouncement  on  the  legal  interest 
for  a  loan : 

If  a  fungible  is  so  given  to  someone  that  it  becomes  his,  and  after- 
ward so  much  in  the  same  kind  is  restored,  no  gain  by  reason  of  the 
contract  can  be  received ;  but  in  the  lending  of  a  fungible  it  is  not  in 
itself  unlawful  to  make  an  agreement  about  the  legal  gain,  unless  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  immoderate,  or  even  about  a  greater  gain,  if 
there  is  a  just  and  proportionate  title. 

The  contractual  capacity  of  minors  is  apparently  regulated 
by  the  civil  law  according  to  Canon  89 : 

A  person  who  has  attained  his  majority  has  the  full  exercise  of  his 
rights;  a  minor  remains  subject  to  the  authority  of  his  parents  or 
guardians  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  except  in  those  matters  in 
which  the  law  holds  minors  exempt  from  parental  authority. 

In  certain  circumstances  the  sacred  furniture  and  relics  which 
belonged  to  a  dead  cardinal,  residential  bishop,  and  beneficed 
cleric  become  the  property  of  the  Church  according  to  canon 
law.  Canon  1301  prescribes  that  all  these  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide by  will  or  by  another  instrument  formally  valid  in  civil 
law,  that  what  is  prescribed  by  the  canons  in  this  matter  may 
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obtain  its  effect  in  the  civil  court.  In  this  connexion  Canon 
15 13,  §  2  should  be  noticed.     It  says: 

Let  the  formalities  of  the  civil  law  be  observed  as  far  as  possible 
in  last  wills  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  if  they  have  been  omitted, 
let  the  heirs  be  admonished  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  testator. 

So  that,  although  the  formalities  required  in  a  will  by  the 
law  of  the  country  should  be  complied  with  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  they  are  not  required  for  the  validity  of  a  will  in 
favor  of  pious  causes  in  the  forum  of  conscience  and  of  the 
Church. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  all  possible  means 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  lawsuits  among  the  faithful.  The 
Code  bids  the  judge  be  on  the  lookout  both  before  a  trial 
begins  and  while  it  is  going  on  for  an  opportunity  to  induce 
the  parties  to  compose  their  differences  without  the  form  of  a 
contentious  trial.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  what  the  law 
calls  a  transaction,  or  settljement  out  of  court.  Canon  1926 
provides  as  follows : 

In  a  transaction  let  the  rules  be  observed  which  are  laid  down  by 
the  civil  laws  of  the  place  in  which  the  transaction  is  entered  upon, 
unless  they  are  against  divine  or  ecclesiastical  law,  and  with  certain 
reservations  which  are  laid  down  in  the  canons. 

Another  means  of  attaining  the  same  end  is  by  a  com- 
promise for  arbiters  or  arbitrators.     Canon  1929  is  as  follows  : 

To  avoid  judicial  trials  the  parties  can  also  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  controversy  is  committed  to  the  judgment  of  one 
or  more  who  will  settle  the  question  according  to  law,  or  treat  and 
transact  the  business  equitably;  the  former  are  properly  called 
arbiters,  the  latter  arbitrators. 

What  is  laid  down  concerning  a  transaction  is,  says  the  Code, 
applicable  to  a  compromise,  and  so  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
civil  law  of  the  country  about  a  compromise  are  also  canon- 
ized by  the  Church. 

The  Church  canonized  the  Roman  civil  law  of  adoption,  and 
canonists  and  moral  theologians  commonly  taught  that  in 
countries  where  the  modern  civil  law  agrees  in  essentials  on 
this  point  with  the  Roman  law  it  also  was  canonized  by  the 
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Church.  In  such  countries  legal  adoption  was  a  diriment 
impediment  of  marriage  between  certain  parties.  In  other 
countries  where  legal  adoption  was  not  recognized  or  where 
it  differed  essentially  from  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no 
diriment  impediment  of  legal  relationship. 

The  new  Code  canonizes  the  law  of  the  country  on  this 
point  without  reference  to  the  Roman  law.  Thus  Canon  1059 
provides : 

In  those  countries  where  by  the  civil  law  legal  relationship  arising 
from  adoption  makes  marriage  unlawful,  marriage  is  also  unlawful 
by  canon  law. 

And  Canon  1080: 

Those  why  by  civil  law  are  held  to  be  incapable  of  marrying  one 
another  on  accoimt  of  legal  relationship  arising  from  adoption,  can- 
not contract  a  valid  marriage  with  one  another  by  force  of  the 
canon  law. 

Prescription  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate  means  of  acquir- 
ing property  and  rights  and  of  freeing  oneself  from  various 
burdens  on  certain  conditions.  In  general  the  conditions  re- 
quired were  those  laid  down  by  the  Roman  civil  law,  but  they 
were  corrected  and  amplified  by  the  Church.  The  new  Code 
has  made  a  great  change  in  this  matter.  It  canonizes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  law  of  each  particular  country  with  certain 
reservations.     Canon  1508  is  as  follows: 

As  a  means  of  acquisition  and  freeing  oneself  from  burdens  the 
Church  receives  for  ecclesiastical  goods  prescription  as  it  exists  in 
the  civil  legislation  of  each  respective  nation,  but  safeguarding  what 
is  prescribed  in  the  canons  which  follow. 

The  following  are  not  subject  to  prescription : 

1.  What  is  of  divine  law,  whether  natural  or  positive. 

2.  What  can  be  obtained  by  apostolic  privilege  alone. 

3.  Spiritual  rights  of  which  laymen  are  not  capable,  if  there  is 
question  of  prescription  for  the  benefit  of  laymen. 

4.  The  certain  and  indubitable  limits  of  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
dioceses,  parishes,  vicariates  apostolic,  prefectures  apostolic,  abbacies 
or  prelacies  of  no  diocese. 

5.  Mass  stipends  and  obligations. 
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6.  An  ecclesiastical  benefice  without  title. 

7.  The  right  of  visitation  and  obedience,  so  that  subjects  can  be 
visited  by  no  prelate  and  are  now  subject  to  no  prelate. 

8.  Pajmient  of  the  cathedraticum. 

Sacred  things  which  are  in  the  ownership  of  private  persons  can  be 
acquired  by  private  persons  by  prescription,  but  they  cannot  apply 
them  to  profane  uses;  however,  if  they  have  lost  their  consecration 
or  blessing,  they  can  be  acquired  freely  even  for  profane  uses,  but 
not  for  sordid  uses. 

Sacred  things  which  are  not  in  the  ownership  of  private  persons 
can  be  prescribed,  not  by  a  private  person,  but  by  an  ecclesiastical 
moral  person  against  another  ecclesiastical  moral  person. 

Immovables,  precious  movables,  rights  and  actions,  whether  per- 
sonal or  real,  which  belong  to  the  Apostolic  See,  are  prescribed  in 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years. 

Those  which  belong  to  another  ecclesiastical,  moral  person  are 
prescribed  in  thirty  years. 

No  prescription  is  valid  unless  it  rests  on  good  faith,  not  only 
when  possession  begins,  but  during  the  whole  time  of  possession  re- 
quired for  prescription. 

The  following  practical  case  may  perhaps  help  us  to  realize 
the  effect  of  these  provisions  of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law. 

Peter,  the  parish  priest  of  A,  borrowed  a  valuable  book  from 
John,  the  parish  priest  of  B.  Shortly  afterward  John  died 
and  Peter  was  removed  to  another  parish  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  diocese.  Peter  told  James  his  successor  in  the  parish  of  A 
that  the  books  which  he  would  find  in  the  presbytery  were 
parish  property,  quite  forgetting  the  valuable  book  borrowed 
from  John.  James  supposed  that  this  book  belonged  to  his 
parish  like  the  others  and  kept  it  for  thirty  years.  Does  it 
now  belong  to  parish  A  by  prescription  ? 

It  does  belong  to  parish  A,  I  think,  if  it  formerly  belonged 
to  parish  B.  But  supposing  that  it  was  John's  personal  prop- 
erty. The  Code  sends  us  to  the  law  of  the  country,  and  I 
will  suppose  that,  as  in  English  law,  the  law  of  the  country 
grants  no  title  to  movables  by  prescription.  To  whom  will 
John's  valuable  book  belong?  Can  it  be  prescribed,  and  how 
long  must  possession  last  before  the  prescription  is  complete? 

Perhaps  someone  of  the  reverend  clergy  will  favor  us  with 
a  solution  of  the  case. 

T.  Slater,  S.J. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Liverpool,  England. 
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THE  MASS  AUD  THE  PRIEST'S  PERSONAL  SANOTIFIOATION. 

The  Lord  said  also  to  Moses :  Speak  to  the  priests  and  say  to  them :  They 
shall  be  holy  to  their  God,  for  they  offer  the  bread  of  their  God,  and  therefore 
they  shall  be  holy. — Lev,  21:6. 

WAS  it  Saint  Philip  Neri  who  thought  a  single  Mass  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  ordinary  being  a  saint?  Certainly 
it  was  the  same  kindly  but  shrewd  ascetic  who  declared  that, 
if  he  had  twelve  good  priests,  he  would  convert  the  world. 
What,  then,  are  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fashioning  of 
the  ideally  good  priest?  Personal  holiness,  of  course,  which 
consists  in  the  union  of  the  priest  with  the  Master,  his  exemplar 
and  personal  friend  and  his  High-Priest.  And  this  intimate 
union  can  be  suggested  in  no  more  fitting  way  than  by  the 
word  "  communion  " — union  with — unio  cum  Christo.  "  I  am 
the  vine ;  you  the  branches."  The  nearer  the  tendril  is  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  plant,  the  more  sap  it  will  receive,  the 
greater  and  more  luxuriant  will  be  its  growth.  In  proportion 
as  the  priest  is  near  to  Christ,  the  holier  he  will  be.  "  I  am 
the  vine  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every  branch 
in  Me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  He  will  take  away:  and  every- 
one that  beareth  fruit,  he  will  purge  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  can- 
not bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide  in  the  vine,  so  neither 
can  you,  unless  you  abide  in  Me.  He  that  abideth  in  Me,  and 
I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit :  for  without  Me  you  can 
do  nothing  ".^ 

What  deed  is  it  that  unites  us  priests  in  so  intimate  a  union 
with  Christ  whereby  He  abides  with  and  in  us,  and  we  with 
and  in  Him?  It  is  that  deed  which  recalls  the  daring  words 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  "  nos  sibi  coagmentat,"  ^  and  which 
made  St.  Augustine  say  in  the  person  of  the  Blessed  Christ: 
"  Nee  tu  me  mutabis  in  te,  sicut  cibum  carnis  tuae,  sed  tu 
mutaberis  in  me."  ^  The  union  at  Mass  of  the  Christ  and 
His  priest  is  unique.  At  this  Agape,  the  "  vinculum  amoris  " 
— the  Eucharistic  bond  of  love — is  forged  in  the  "  Burning 
Furnace  of  Charity."  In  the  immense  depths  of  the  Euchar- 
istic "  centre  of  all  hearts,"  the  "  fountain  of  life  and  holiness," 

1  John  15  : 1-5. 

2  Horn.  60,  Corp.  Christi. 
8  Conf.,  Bk.  7,  c.  10. 
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and  the  "  abyss  of  all  virtues "  the  priest's  heart  becomes 
submerged. 

This  union  of  the  human  soul  and  the  Divine  Personality 
may  be  viewed  from  different  angles.  There  is  the  union  of 
affection,  the  close  bond  of  friend  with  friend.  The  Divine 
Friend  assures  His  priests :  "  You  are  my  friends  ...  I  have 
called  you  friends  ...  I  have  chosen  you."  *  There  is  also 
the  union  or  identity  of  purpose.  In  this  unity,  Christ  shares 
with  His  priests  the  great  desire  to  save  souls.  "  Behold  I 
come,"  ^  He  says,  and  to  His  chosen  ministers :  "  I  have  ap- 
pointed you  that  you  should  go !  "  ®  Again,  there  is  the  union 
or  likeness  between  the  model  and  its  copy.  The  Divine 
Model  admonishes  those  who  would  be  like  unto  Him :  "  Be 
yoti  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect." ^  Moreover,  there  is  also  the  union  of  the  disciple  and 
his  Master.  The  servant  delights  to  dwell  near  his  lord.  He 
anticipates  the  latter's  wishes  and  avoids  what  is  displeasing 
to  him.  "  It  is  enough,"  says  Christ,  "  for  the  disciple,  that 
he  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord."  ®  And 
finally,  there  exists  that  sacred  relationship  of  the  lover  and 
his  beloved  which  is  aptly  expressed  by  the  singer  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles:  "I  to  my  beloved,  and  my  beloved 
to  me  who  feedeth  among  the  lilies."      (C.  6 :  2.) 

Each  of  these  various  forms  of  union  must  solicit  our 
admiration  and  stimulate  our  zeal.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  this  sadly  distracting  workaday  world  of  ours, 
the  heart  of  the  ideally  good  priest  can  hardly  fail  to  hunger 
after  some  simple  formula,  some  clearly  expressed  symbol, 
some  unique  and  outstanding  fact,  that  may  possibly  assemble 
and  coordinate  these  different  kinds  of  union.  Is  there  any- 
where such  a  formula,  such  a  symbol,  such  an  outstanding 
fact?  Fortunately  there  is.  The  one  thing  that  assembles 
all  these  figurative,  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  of  union  into 
one  simply  understood  and  clearly  expressed  symbol  and  fact 
of  union,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.     There 

*  John  15  :  14. 
B  Ps.  39  :  8. 
«  John  15  :  16. 

7  Mt.  5  :  48. 

8  Mt.  10:25. 
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results  from  this  coagmentation  (to  quote  the  thought  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom  again)  a  double  gain.  Not  only  does  the 
priest  become  united  with  Christ,  but  he  also  becomes  a  symbol 
and  fact  of  union  between  the  real  body  of  Christ  and  that 
mystical  body  which  we  call  the  Church.  For  it  is  the  Mass 
that  makes  the  priest  the  efficient  fountain  from  which  gush 
forth  the  waters  of  the  Saviour  unto  all  the  thirsting  chil- 
dren of  men. 

This  is  the  ascetical  theory  of  the  priest's  relation  to  Christ's 
real  body  on  the  one  hand  and  to  His  mystical  body  on  the 
other.  And  this  ascetical  theory,  as  theory  we  may  call  it, 
is  a  fact  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools,  meditating  the  theory  and  practising 
the  fact,  should  have  seen  in  this  ineffable  relationship  those 
wondrous  fruits  to  which  he  calls  attention?  The  effects  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,®  says  St.  Thomas,  are  to  give  us  a  pledge 
of  our  future  glory  with  God,  to  preserve  the  soul  from  sin, 
to  purify  it  and  free  it  from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  to 
imbue  us  with  a  hatred  for  things  earthly,  to  elevate  the  mind 
to  God,  to  illumine  the  intellect,  to  give  fervor  to  the  affections, 
to  refine  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body,  to  produce  interior 
peace  and  holy  joy.  All  these  are  the  Eucharistic  treasure 
trove  of  what  Father  Faber  calls  the  "  Citadel  of  Divine 
Love  ". 

If  such  are  truly  the  effects  of  supping  at  this  Divine 
Table,  we  need  not  marvel  at  the  words  of  St.  Philip  Neri : 
"  Give  me  twelve  good  priests  and  I  will  convert  the  world  ". 
There  must  assuredly  be  something  wanting  to  us.  Is  it 
possible  that  to  us  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Aggeus :  "  You  have  eaten  and  are  not  filled,  you  have  drunk 
and  you  are  not  inebriated  'V^  since  apparently  we  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  St.  Philip's  "  good  priests  "  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  St.  Paul's  ad- 
monition to  St.  Timothy :  Renew  thy  first  fervor. 

If  the  preacher  strongly  conscious  that  his  sermon  may  be 
the  last,  encourages  himself  to  renewed  efforts  and  speaks  as  a 
dying  man  to  dying  men,  should  not  the  priest  with  still  greater 
reason  stimulate  his  first  fervor  by  a  similar  thought.     This 

»  III  Pars,  q.  79,  art.  I  ff.     Cf.  also  Concil.  Trid.,  Sess.  13,  cap.  2. 
1®  Ag.  1 : 6. 
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Holy  Mass  which  he  is  about  to  celebrate  may  indeed  be  his 
last,  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh.  The  priest — that  other  Christ — truly  offers  a 
sacrifice  of  death  for  a  dead  world.  If  that  world  is  to  live 
again,  it  must  be  by  the  revivifying  power  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary.  And  in  this  great  recreative  drama  the  priest  must 
regard  himself  not  so  much  as  the  minister  of  Christ,  but  as 
the  Christ  Himself  of  Calvary."  ^^  Nearly  every  priest,  even 
among  those  of  venerable  age,  can  probably  recall  with  little 
effort  the  almost  apocalyptical  splendors  that  glorified  his  first 
Holy  Mass.  He  would  have  been  happy  and  satisfied  if  that 
first  Mass  had  also  been  his  last.  This  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  This  is  not  fiction  or  fantasy.  It  has  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  good  God  has  prolonged  his  life  and  has  granted 
him  the  priceless  boon  of  many,  many  Masses  during  his 
priestly  life.  If,  then,  before  each  Mass  or  at  his  morning 
meditation  he  should  recall  the  days  that  shortly  preceded 
his  ordination,  surely  his  youth  would  be  "  renewed  like  the 
eagle's."  ^^  "  I  thought,"  sang  the  Psalmist,  "  upon  the  days 
of  old:  and  I  had  in  mind  the  eternal  year?.  And  I  medi- 
tated in  the  night  with  my  own  heart:  and  I  was  exercised 
and  I  swept  my  spirit.  .  .  .  And  I  said.  Now  have  I  begun : 
this  is  the  change  of  the  right  hand  of  the  most  High.  ...  I 
will  be  mindful  of  Thy  wonders  from  the  beginning.  And  I 
will  meditate  on  all  Thy  works."  ^^  Thus  the  priest  is  moved 
to  meditate :  "  If  this  Mass  which  I  am  about  to  offer  were  my 
last  Mass,  as  it  may  be,  I  should  offer  it  as  a  dying  man  for 
dying  men."  With  what  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  would  he 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  altar  to  offer  the  Clean  Oblation  for 
the  living,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  He  is  not  only  offering 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  himself,  a  dying  man,  but  he  also  offers 
it  for  that  dying  world  for  which  Christ  died. 

Of  course  we  have  to  face  the  fact,  which  in  some  respects 
is  a  terrible  one,  that  we  are  after  all  children  of  nature.  As 
such  we  are  subject  inevitably  to  that  otherwise  kindly  pro- 
cess of  nature  by  which  she  gradually  and  insensibly  converts 
into  a  kind  of  automatism  those  activities  which  at  first  we 

11  Cf.  Ill  Pars,  q.  82,  art.  VII,  ad  III. 

12  Ps.  102  :  5.' 

13  Ps.  76:6-13. 
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had  to  learn  to  perform  with  anxious  care.  Whatever  we  do- 
repeatedly,  nature  more  and  more  tries  to  make  automatic.  A 
habit  we  call  it.  And  the  proverb  warns  us  that  habit  is  a 
second  nature.  But  call  it  what  we  will — automatism,  habit 
or  routine — slowly  but  surely  and  alas,  all  unconsciously,  we 
fall  under  the  sway  of  our  natural  inclinations." 

Meanwhile,  children  of  nature  though  we  be,  we  are  by 
our  very  profession  striving  to  lead,  not  a  natural,  but  a  super- 
natural life.  Grace  is  battling  with  nature.  To  which  side 
should  our  sympathies  lean?  Certainly  of  all  men  the  priest 
must  once  for  all  range  himself  on  the  side  of  grace.  Now 
it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  very  powers  of  intellect, 
will,  and  passion,  which  nature  subtly  strives  to  gain  to  her 
side,  can  be  marshalled  against  her.  For  after  all  the  intellect 
can  be  aroused  by  meditation  before  Holy  Mass,  the  will  can 
be  quickened  to  its  fullest  zeal  by  the  contemplation  of  Christ's 
initial  Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  and  the  emotions  can  be  warmed 
into  a  glowing  fervor  at  the  thought  of  that  heavenly  Bread 
which  is  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  priest's  own  soul  and, 
through  his  ministration,  the  souls  committed  to  his  care/*^ 

Reverting  to  the  effects  of  Holy  Communion  as  indicated  by 
St.  Thomas,  we  of  course  know  that  these  are  partly  due  to 
the  opus  operatum  but  also  very  largely  to  the  opus  operantis}^ 
We  cannot  add  to  the  former,  but  by  the  kind  of  meditation 
I  have  indicated,  we  can  immeasurably  increase  the  latter,  and 
so  at  least  approximate  to  the  ideally  good  priest  of  whom 
St.  Philip  speaks. 

While  the  Holy  Mass  combines  for  the  priest  the  two  aspects 
of  sacrifice  and  communion,  the  completion  of  the  whole 
divine  drama  consists  in  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  to  eat 
the  Body  of  Christ.  In  this  way,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  a 
means  and  help  to  that  heavenly  feasting — the  priest  preparing 
for  it  by  the  sacrifice  and  then  eating  of  the  Bread  and  drink- 
ing of  the  Chalice  at  Communion  time.  Such  was  the  thought 
of  the  sublime  poet  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  in  his 
*'  Sacris  Solemniis  "  he  sang:  "  Sic  sacrificium  istud  instituit  ". 

1*  Cf.  Father  Chaignon,  S.J.,  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  Worthily  Celebrated, 
New  York,  1897,  p.  116;  also  Card.  Bona,  De  Sacrificio  Missae,  c.  VI,  n.  7. 

15  Cf.  Cone.  Trid.,  Sess.  XXII,  c.  5. 

i«  Cf.  Dr.  Nicholas  Gihr,  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  St.  Louis,  1908, 
pp.  146  and  176. 
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Continuing  this  view  we  shall  find  that  our  meditation  stimu- 
lates the  intelligence,  quickens  the  will,  and  enflames  the 
emotions  in  a  worthy  preparation  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and 
for  this  supreme  drama  itself  as  a  further  preparation  for  the 
climax  to  be  attained  in  Holy  Communion.  Thus  meditation, 
sacrifice  and  communion  are  but  links  in  the  chain  of  personal 
sanctification. 

In  all  that  has  been  so  far  said  the  writer  has  but  endeavored 
to  give  expression  to  the  thought  crystallized  in  the  ancient 
proverb :  "  Quidquid  agas,  prudenter  agas  et  respice  finem." 
The  end,  which  is  the  last  thing  to  be  attained,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  conceived.  The  end,  of  course,  must  be  our  sanctification ; 
"  for  this,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  is  the  will  of  God:  your  sanctifica- 
tion." ^^  Respice  finem!  It  will  represent  to  our  minds  the 
one  great  purpose  of  our  creation.  It  will  also  enable  us 
"  prudenter  agere  ",  for  the  end  is  not  only  the  first  thought 
conceived  in  the  mind,  it  is  also  the  rudder  which  is  to  steer  us 
to  the  destined  port — it  is  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  " 
always  at  our  side,  whispering  into  our  ear  words  of  counsel, 
of  warning,  and  of  kindliest  encouragement.  Our  ancient 
proverb  is  a  pagan  one,  and  we  are  reminded  alas !  how  much 
the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light. 


Washington^  D.  C. 


V.  F.   KlENBERGER,  O.P. 


THE  AROHIEFISOOPAL  ABMS  OF  ST.  OHABLES  BORROMEO. 

I. 

RECENTLY  ^  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  published  "A 
Study  of  the  Arms  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  "  by  Mr. 
Pierre  de  Chaignen  la  Rose.  The  article  embodied  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  tradition  which  places  the  well  known 
**  Humilitas  Coronata "  in  the  escutcheon  of  St.  Charles  is 
based  upon  an  error  in  violation  of  legitimate  heraldry.  The 
author  contended  that  the  "  Humilitas  "  emblem  is  an  impresa- 
device,  introduced  by  the  later  biographers  of  the  Saint;  and 
that  neither  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  himself  nor  his  rightly 

17  I  Thes.  4:3. 

1  February,  1920,  pp.  164-189. 
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informed  contemporaries  could  have  countenanced  what  was 
actually  a  corruption  of  heraldic  art.^  The  article  takes  issue 
not  only  with  the  older  biographers  of  St.  Charles  who  place 
the  "  Humilitas  "  in  the  arms  attributed  to  him  as  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  but  with  a  more  recent  writer  on  heraldic 
art,  Dr.  Santa  Maria,  who,  in  the  Rivista  Araldica  for  October, 
19 1 8,  assumes  the  "  Humilitas"  device  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  Saint's  escutcheon. 

The  proof  adduced  by  Mr.  La  Rose  to  show  that  correct 
heraldry  and  the  actual  practice  of  St.  Charles  rejected  the 
"  Humilitas"  is  a  plaster  cast  of  a  seal  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum.  This  cast  omits  the  "  Humili- 
tas "  design  and  gives  chief  position  to  the  "  six  balls  "  of  the 
Florentine  Medici  arms.^  The  plaster  cast  of  the  British  Col- 
lection is  without  question  a  genuine  proof  that  such  a  seal  was 
made  for  the  use  of  St.  Charles.  We  reproduce  it  here  from 
an  exact  copy  (replica)  of  the  original  cast  sent  to  Mr.  La  Rose 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British.  Museum  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

With  the  aid  of  this  design  Mr.  La  Rose  was  able  to  suggest 
what  as  an  experienced  heraldist  he  believed  to  be  the  correct 
shield  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan.  "  I  am  not ",  he 
writes,  "  in  the  shield  which  I  finally  present,  endeavoring  to 
further  any  personal  opinion  or  version  of  my  own :  I  am 
merely  conscientiously  attempting  to  display  and  analyze  an 
incontestably  authentic  version  which  the  Saint  has  actually 
left  us  on  his  seal.     I  can  only  say  that  in  using  the  shield 

2  "  Saint  Charles  Borromeo  had  at  least  five  imprese,  and  the  unicorn  and 
the  *  Humilitas ',  drawn  in  his  shield  in  Ciaconius,  are  simply  two  of  them 
misplaced  there.  They  do  not  appear  on  his  heraldic  seal,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
convinced  that  a  personage  of  his  social  training  and  scholarship  would  not, 
alone  among  his  contemporaries,  commit  this  heraldic  solecism — whatever  sub- 
sequent Borromei  may  have  seen  fit  to  add  to  their  later,  and  eventually  gro- 
tesquely complicated  arms  in  honor  of  the  family  Saint."     L.  c,  pp.  178-179. 

3  In  our  criticism  of  Mr.  La  Rose's  article  we  had  said :  "  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  plaster  cast,  such  as  the  British  Museum  possesses,  might  have 
been  made  as  a  suggestion  for  the  official  seal  of  the  Archbishop,  after  the 
Pope,  his  uncle,  had  declared  his  preference  for  the  Florentine  alleg^iance ;  but 
the  important  fact  that  St.  Charles  approved  and  adopted  it  needs  still  to  be 
shown."  This  was  an  error.  St.  Charles,  no  doubt,  had  the  seal  made,  and 
probably  used  it  as  papal  official  before  he  became  priest  and  bishop  and  while 
at  Rome.  But  this  does  not  affect  our  plea  for  the  retention  of  the  Humilitas 
in  the  arms  of  th«  Archbishop  of  Milan,  as  it  appears  in  the  seal  now  produced 
of  the  Cardinal  Priest  Charles  Borromeo.  Such  a  seal  only  could  have  been, 
used  by  him  as  actual  archbishop. 
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of  Fig.  IX  *  for  its  patron,  a  seminary  or  college  will  have 
behind  it  at  least  the  justification  of  St.  Charles's  personal, 
ofificial  use  of  the  same;  and  that,  until  a  similar  justification 
for  other  versions  is  demonstrated  by  definite  proofs  (Dr. 
Santa  Maria,  like  the  majority  of  modern  amateurs,  cites  abso- 
lutely no  authorities),  this  is  the  only  version  one  may  safely 
use." 

Fig.  I. 


Despite  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  seal  from  the  British 
Museum  and  the  arguments  given  by  Mr.  La  Rose,  we  doubted 
the  conclusion  that  "  this  is  the  only  version  one  may  safely 
use  ".  Our  hesitation  rested,  we  confess,  on  a  merely  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  literature  regarding  the  subject,  and 
probably  also  on  a  sentimental  reluctance  to  let  the  traditional 
"  Humilitas  "  attached  to  the  memory  of  St.  Charles  be  ascribed 
to  "  pious  stupidity  "  of  writers  "who  know  practically  noth- 

*  See  EccL.  Review,  1.  c,  p.  177,  where  the  shield  is  drawn  in  full  under  the- 
title  "  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Card.  ABP.  of  Milan— 4  Nov.  1594." 
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ing  of  heraldry"  (p.  i8o).  We  had  not  even  read  the  article  by 
Dr.  Santa  Maria  in  the  Rivista  Araldica,  and  only  learnt  later 
that  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  ^  had  been  attested  by  the 
writer  of  Lo  Stemma  dei  Borromei  in  a  work  San  Carlo 
Borromeo  nel  Centenario  delta  Canonizatione^  in  1910,  where 
a  copy  of  a  seal  attached  to  the  Saint's  correspondence  is  re- 
produced, dated  1570;  that  is,  when  Charles  was  actually  arch- 
bishop, having  been  in  residence  about  five  years.  This  copy 
of  the  seal  happens  to  contain  the  "  Humilitas  ".  Hence  in 
asking  Mr.  La  Rose  to  permit  us  to  offer  a  published  criticism 
of  his  conclusions  we  had  hardly  any  other  plea  than  the  fact 
that  St.  Charles  himself  had  expressed  his  recognition  of  the 
"  Humilitas "  as  part  of  his  (the  Borromeo)  escutcheon  in 
an  authentic  letter  written  before  he  left  Lodi,  in  Lombardy, 
to  attend  the  solemn  coronation  festival  of  his  uncle  at  Rome, 
whither  he  had  been  summoned  by  papal  command.  There 
were  other  less  definite  indications  to  shew  that  the  "Humilitas" 
device  in  the  Borromean  arms  was  not  a  mere  impresa^  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  Charles.  Beyond  this  our  proof 
could  not  go.  Thus  the  assumption  that  the  Saint  did  not 
discard  the  "  Humilitas  "  after  he  became  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Milan  rested  on  purely  general  principles  of  historical  writ- 
ing, namely  the  fact  that,  if  the  intimate  friends,  biographers 
of  the  Saint,  and  a  universal  tradition  throughout  Lombardy 
connected  the  "  Humilitas "  with  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  there  must  be  some  tangible  reason.  Since  Mr.  La 
Rose  had  said  that  he  should  "  welcome  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review  or  elsewhere  a  reasonably  documented  exposition  of 
any  other  version  of  St.  Charles's  arms  that  can  claim  equal 
validity  with  the  seal  noted  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  ", 
it  became  incumbent  on  us,  who  had  ventured  to  criticize  his 
article,  to  find,  if  possible,  further  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

IL 

The  original  manuscript  letters  and  official  documents  with 
seals  or  arms  attached  to  them  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
different  archives  and  libraries  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Am- 
brosian    Library    (the    Brera),   the   archiepiscopal    Curia    of 

5  Rivista  Araldica,  Oct.  1918. 
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Milan,  the  old  royal  archives  of  Naples,  various  monasteries 
and  private  collections,  and  others  mentioned  by  Canon 
Aristide  Sala  in  his  Documenti  circa  la  Vita  e  le  Geste  di  San 
Carlo  Borromeo.  On  inquiry  we  found  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  originals  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  and 
copying,  which  would  be  necessary  to  get  satisfactory  results. 
Apparently  not  many  letters  and  documents  have  actual  seals 
affixed,  since  the  "  watermark  "  commonly  impressed  in  the 
fabric  of  the  paper  sufficiently  indicated  the  Cardinalitial 
dignity  of  the  writer  who  made  use  of  it,  as  is  shown  in  some 
letters  of  St.  Charles  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Overbrook 
Seminary.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to  reach  the  BoUandist 
Fathers  at  Brussels,  who  have  returned  to  their  labors  of  the 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  with  all  their  treasures  of  docu- 
mentary history  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the  late  war. 
Here  we  find  the  gathered  stores  of  valuable  records  for 
building  up  those  biographical  monuments  which  have  be- 
come the  admiration  of  the  world  of  literary  and  historical 
critics  as  well  as  the  certified  source  of  inquiry  for  the  student 
of  hagiography.  The  studies  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  engaged 
in  this  gigantic  work  have  gone  far  into  the  November  Meno- 
logy.  But  the  life  of  St.  Charles  is  not  yet  contained  in  the 
published  collection.  The  scholarly  P.  Van  Ortroy,  S.J.,  to 
whom  the  task  of  arranging  the  material  in  hand  had  been 
committed,  died  but  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  completion  of 
the  work  rests  in  other  hands.  Meanwhile  the  courtesy  of 
Pere  Le  Chat,  S.J.,  engaged  in  the  BoUandist  writing  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum^  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  some  fresh  light  on 
the  important  subject  as  to  what  was  the  escutcheon  officially 
recognized  by  St.  Charles  as  Archbishop  and  Cardinal. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  whether  there  were  in  possession 
of  the  Society  any  specimens  of  seals  used  by  the  Saint  which 
might  indicate  his  arms  as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
P.  Le  Chat  replied  in  a  letter  from  which  we  quote  the 
following : 

Ce  qui  vous  interessera  peut-etre  davantage  c'est  que  Ton  conserve 
a  la  bibliotheque  des  Bollandistes  deux  cachets  de  Saint  Charles, 
lis  ont  probablement  ete  detaches  de  quelque  lettre  de  lui;  lis  sont 
en  cire  rouge,  recouverts  d'une  legere  f  euille  de  papier ;  lis  mesurent 
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0,030  mm.  sur  0,025.  Le  premier  porta  en  exergue:  CAROLUS 
S.R.E.  DIAC.  CARD.  BORROMEUS.  Le  second:  CAROLUS 
S.R.E.  PRESB.  CAR.  BORROMEUS.  Tous  deux  ont  les  boules 
des  Medici.  Mais  je  ne  parviens  pas  meme  a  la  loupe,  a  decouvrir 
sur  la  boule  superieure  les  trois  fleurs  de  lys.  .  .  .  Le  second,  outre 
le  contenu  du  precedent,  presente  en  tout  petit  la  licorne  et  VHu- 
militas. 

The  writer  accompanies  his  letter  with  a  sketch.  The  seal 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Diac.  Card.  Borromeus "  reproduces 
the  armorial  design  given  by  Mr.  La  Rose,,  omitting  the 
"  Humilitas  ",  and  merely  inserting  the  syllable  DIAC.  in  the 
border  lettering.  In  the  second  seal  the  unicorn  and  the 
"  Humilitas  coronata "  appear  together  with  the  inscription 
"  Presb.  Car.  Borromeus."  About  the  authenticity  of  these 
seals  there  can  be  no  more  question  than  about  that  of  the 
plaster  cast  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

What  we  have  here  is  the  evidence  that  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop "  CAROLUS  BORROMEUS  "  had  three  seals.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  different  inscriptions  upon  each, 
namely : 

Carolus  .  S.R.E.  Cardin  .  Borromeus. 

The  shield  bears  the  Medici  arms  together  with  the  Borromean 
quarterings  as  described  by  Mr.  La  Rose.  Under  the  Cardinal's 
hat  is  a  simple  cross  (fleurie,  fleurette  or  botonne,  as  found  in 
cardinalitial  insignia). 

A  second  form  bears  the  inscription : 

Carolus  .  S.R.E.  Diac.  Card.  Borromeus. 

The  shield  has  the  Medici  arms  as  above,  without  the 
"  Humilitas  ". 

The  third  seal  bears  the  inscription  : 

Carolus  .  S.R.E.  Presb.  Car.  Borromeus. 

It  has  the  Medici  arms  in  chief  but  introduces  the  unicorn 
and  the  "  Humilitas  coronata  "  as  sinister  chief  quartering. 

®  At  our  request  not  only  an  enlarged  photograph  of  the  seal  was  made,  but 
an  expert  engraver  in  Brussels  was  commissioned  to  reproduce  the  exact  form 
of  the  seal.  i 
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The  question  at  once  arises,  whence  the  difference,  and  what 
the  use  of  these  seals?  The  answer  is  that  they  represent  three 
official  stages  of  the  cardinalitial  dignity  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo.  The  first  is  that  of  his  earliest  creation  by  the  Pontiff, 
his  maternal  uncle,  as  Cardinal.  This  occurred  on  31  January, 
1560.  The  title  assigned  him  was  that  of  SS.  Vitus  et 
Modestus,  the  last  of  the  Diaconal  titles  which  determined  the 
position  of  members  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  the  Pontifical 
household.  St.  Charles  was  very  young.  He  was  not  a  priest; 
not  even  in  sacred  orders.  Giussano,  one  of  his  biographers, 
gives  us  the  exact  age — twenty-two  years,  four  months  and 
six  days.  The  age  was  important  if  Charles  was  to  acquire 
legal  or  canonical  rights  of  the  Diaconal  title  attached  to  the 
Cardinalate,  by  being  ordained  within  a  year  as  Deacon  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church ;  otherwise  it  would  remain  a  merely 
nominal  honor  indicating  that  the  youth  belonged  to  the  im- 
mediate household  of  the  Pontiff.  Pius  IV  was  a  wise  ruler. 
From  the  beginning  he  realized  that  his  election  meant  the 
prosecution  of  strict  reforms,  not  merely  in  the  Church  but  in 
the  domestic  administration  of  the  Vatican  and  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  showed  what  to  many  seemed  a  strange  policy  if  not 
an  evidence  of  simple  nepotism.  He  selected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  young  men  whom  he  could  trust  and 
direct  but  whom  he  also  knew  to  be  exceptionally  talented. 
They  might  disappoint  him;  but  he  would  remain  master. 
In  any  case  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  his  influence  with 
the  courts  of  Italy,  with  the  higher  clergy.  He  made  other 
men  cardinals,  of  a  very  different  type,  such  as  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples  and  Spain,  Antonio  Perronet  di  Granvela,  a  French 
nobleman  of  astounding  gifts,  who  knew  and  spoke  a  dozen 
languages  like  his  mother-tongue,  and  who  was  a  diplomat 
of  consummate  skill  and  such  swift  resourcefulness  that  he 
would  keep  five  secretaries  busy  at  the  same  time  taking  down 
the  letters  which  he  dictated.  But  of  such  men  it  was  supposed 
that  they  were  wedded  to  their  own  interests,  pursuing  ways 
unknown  to  him.  They  were  foreigners  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  whom  he  might  persuade  or  even  coerce,  but  whom 
lie  could  never  wholly  trust  or  bend  to  assured  confidence  in 
the  seconding  of  his  plans.  His  hope  was  in  the  young.  He 
knew  a  few  of  his  connexions  who  gave  great  promise  by 
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reason  of  their  native  gifts  and  thorough  education.  Charles 
was  not  the  only  one.  There  was  young  Giovanni  di  Medici, 
a  wonderful  boy,  whom  the  Pontiff  attached  to  himself  by 
making  him  Cardinal  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Young  Filiberto 
Naldi  was  another.  He  became  Cardinal  the  following  year 
at  twenty.  Luigi  d'Este  was  twenty-three  when  called  to  the 
title  by  the  same  Pontiff;  and  less  than  two  years  later  we  find 
Ferdinando  de  Medici  created  Cardinal  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
It  was  not  so  exceptional  a  thing  then  that  Carlo  Borromeo, 
whom  the  Pope  had  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome 
assigned  the  office  of  papal  notary,  should  be  raised  to  the 
cardinalate.  He  had  made  good  studies  at  the  University  in 
the  course  of  jurisprudence;  was  in  fact  a  Doctor  of  Law. 
Hence  the  Pope  had  quickly  found  use  for  his  services  as 
protonotary  and  shortly  after  as  referendario  of  the  Curia. 
The  added  dignity  of  Cardinal  would  now  give  his  judg- 
ments official  weight.  How  farsighted  the  Pope  proved  to  be 
was  shown  by  the  event;  and  if  some  of  the  young  Cardinals 
like  Ferdinando  di  Medici  afterward  renounced  the  dignity 
to  enter  the  world  as  secular  princes,  the  Pope's  choice  was 
wholly  justified  in  the  case  of  Charles  Borromeo. 

Now  the  point  we  want  to  make  is  that  Charles  Cardinal 
Borromeo  was  a  layman,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  he  was  not 
in  sacred  orders  at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  cardinalitial 
dignity.  Not  long  afterward,  indeed,  he  received  the  titular 
appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan  which  had  become 
vacant.  But  he  was  not  yet  a  priest  and  the  Milanese  Church 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  Vicar  and  an  Auxiliary  so  long  as 
Charles  was  in  office  at  Rome.  Being  a  member  of  the  Papal 
Court,  and  moreover  of  the  family  of  the  Pope  who  was  brother 
of  Charles's  mother,  it  was  strictly  obligatory  according  to 
royal  and  papal  precedent  that  he  should  adopt  the  arms  of  his 
sovereign.  He  had  asked,  in  a  letter  to  his  major  duomo  at 
Arona,  before  leaving  for  Rome,  to  have  the  Borromeo 
escutcheon  sent  there.  But  now  that  he  was  Cardinal  in  the 
Pope's  palace,  he  was  obliged  to  forgo  his  private  arms  and 
assume  those  of  the  Pope.  Pius  IV  wanted,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  affiliate  expressly  with  the  Florentine  branch  of  the  Medici, 
because  it  would  help  him  in  his  work  of  reform.  He  could 
not  but  remember  the  days  of  Savonarola  not  so  long  before,. 
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and  it  was  important  that  the  Milanese  Medici  for  whom 
Pius  and  Charles  Borromeo  stood,  should  be  in  intimate  lela- 
tionship  recognized  by  the  outside  world,  with  the  Florentine 
Medici. 

The  arms  to  be  adopted  by  St.  Charles  were  those  of  his 
uncle.  They  are  represented  by  the  seal  Fig.  I  of  which  the 
plaster  cast  is  found  in  the  British  Museum.  St.  Charles  was 
a  mere  layman,  though  of  exalted  and  cardinalitial  rank.  He 
had  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Milan.  But  he  could  hardly 
have  used  the  above  seal,  as  he  was  not  the  administrator. 
The  seal  simply  indicates  the  official  badge  belonging  to  a 
Cardinal  member  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  of  the  family  of 
Pius  IV,  and  hence  with  his  arms  in  chief. 

At  the  death  of  his  brother,  two  years  later  (20  November, 
1562),  Charles  Borromeo  became  the  head  of  his  house. 
Giussano  tells  us  that  not  only  his  family  but  the  Pope  himself 
were  anxious  that  he  should  perpetuate  the  title,  administer 
the  estates,  and  marry.  He  was  to  give  up  the  cardinalitial 
post,  as  his  young  relative  Ferdinand  did  later  on,  becoming 
Prince  of  Tuscany.  This  meant  that  he  was  to  resume  his 
residence  at  Arona. 

Against  these  designs  and  secretly,  by  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor, Charles  had  himself  ordained  priest  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  1563,  by  his  trusted  friend  Cardinal  Cesa.  That 
day  he  presented  himself  to  the  Pope,  and  when  the  question 
of  his  change  of  vocation  was  broached,  he  is  said  to  have 
answered :  "  Holy  Father,  I  have  made  choice  of  my  bride, 
the  Church  to  whom  I  was  espoused  this  day  and  forever." 

His  cardinalitial  title  was  now  that  of  St.  Martin  de'Monti, 
subsequently  (21  November,  1564)  changed  to  that  of  St. 
Praxedes. 

With  the  change  of  title  and  his  elevation  from  Cardinal 
Deacon  to  Cardinal  Priest  it  became  necessary  to  change  his 
seal,  indicating  the  new  dignity.  Although  he  was  still  to 
remain  for  several  years  at  Rome  and  hence  obliged  to  retain 
the  Medici  arms  of  his  uncle,  we  find  the  Humilitas  restored 
in  his  escutcheon. 

When  eventually,  as  Cardinal  Priest,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Praxedes,  he  was  granted  leave  to  take  up  the  personal  ad- 
ministration of  his  diocese,  he  made  use  of  these  arms  as  the 
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seal  shows.  Whether  the  request  of  St,  Charles  to  the  Pope, 
as  intimated  by  Dr.  Santa  Maria,  to  substitute  the  Borromeo 
arms  in  place  of  those  of  the  Florentine  Medici  was  made 
about  this  time,  must  remain  a  mere  conjecture  at  present. 
What  is  quite  clear  is  the  fact  that  henceforth  St.  Charles 
used  the  seal  containing  the  "  Humilitas  "  as  part  of  the  arms, 
for  his  official  letters.     It  is  the  seal  of  which  we  have  an 

Fig.  2. 


actual  copy  before  us,  which  was  that  of  the  Cardinal  Pres- 
byter, a  distinction  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  during  the  first 
period  of  his  cardinalitial  office,  to  which  period  the  seal  repre- 
sented by  the  plaster  cast  in  the  British  Museum  undoubtedly 
belongs.  We  did  not  believe  that  St.  Charles  favored  the 
Florentine  shield  at  all ;  but  it  is  evident  he  kept  it  in  deference 
to  the  Pontiff's  wishes,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
"  Humilitas  ". 
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SOME  PATHOLOGIOAL  STATES  OF  OONSOIENOE. 

Quandocumque  caussatur  pusillanimitas,  seu  scrupulus,  ex  aegritudine  mani- 
aca  vel  melancolica,  quae  est  infirmitas  capitis,  per  quam  laeditur  imaginatio 
at  quandoque  ratio.  .  .  .  Aliquando  vero  procedit  ...  ex  regiminis  corporalis 
negligentia,  scilicet  per  nimiam  abstinentiam  .  .  .  vigilias  et  huiusmodi. — S.  An- 
tonin.,  Sum,  Theol.,  I,  iii,  10. 

Melancolicus  evacuet  medicamentis  atram  bilem. — Lacroix,  i,  3,  511,  4,  7. 

IN  a  previous  essay  ^  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  con- 
sequences of  misguided  effort  in  the  spiritual  life.  It  was 
shown  that  the  delicate  conscience,  desirable  and  necessary  as 
it  is,  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  perfect  peace  of  soul,  born 
of  truth  and  absolute  trust  in  God.^  Anxiety,  on  the  contrary, 
was  seen  to  be  not  only  harmful  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  spiritual  life,  but  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  definite  im- 
pairment of  the  reasoning  power  and  of  the  will.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  article  to  push  the  investigation  somewhat  further, 
and  to  analyze,  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  some  of  the 
more  morbid  types  of  temperament  which  affect  character. 
Temperament  one  may  take  to  be  the  complex  of  unwilled 
tendencies,  either  hereditary  or  acquired  through  faulty  habits, 
which  influence  our  daily  round  of  choices.  Character,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  marked  by  reasoned  or  motived  action;  when 
true,  it  combines  sound  principles  with  firmness  of  will. 

Common  enough  is  the  hysterical  individual.  Unstable  in 
his  inclinations,  and  with  ever-changing  feelings,  he  exhibits 
an  emotional  restlessness  which  unfits  him  for  steady  routine 
work.  He  is  a  man  of  great  enthusiasms,  but  slender  achieve- 
ments, addicted  to  the  use  of  superlatives;  restless,  quarrel- 
some, and  not  always  shrinking  from  simulation  and  intrigue. 
Such  is  the  picture — of  course  "  typical  " — presented  by  alien- 
ists.^ Throughout  the  innumerable  varieties  of  form  which 
the  disease  assumes^ — and  they  are  as  varied  as  the  contin- 
gencies of  life — the  central  feature  and  source  of  the  malady 
remains  his  affective  restlessness.  He  is  a  man  of  feelings  as 
contrasted  to  the  man  of  principles  (good  or  bad).     Not  pas- 

1  EecLES.  Review,  Jan.  1920,  The  Relation  of  Scruples  to  Mental  Break- 
down, pp.  12-22. 

-  "  God  reigns  only  in  the  peaceful  soul  ...  ;  for  it  is  not  the  will  of  God 
that  the  soul  should  be  troubled  by  anything,  or  that  it  should  be  afflicted." 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Spir.  Max.,  114,  121. 

^  3  Tanzi,  Text-book  of  Insanity,  xix,  584,  595.  Janet,  L'Etat  mental  des  Hys- 
teriques  (1892). 
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sionate  in  the  sense  of  being  dominated  by  one  overpowering 
emotional  idea;  neither  emotional,  in  the  more  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  i.  e.  giving  ideational  emotion  its  right  and 
measured  place  in  daily  life ;  but  a  prey  to  that  impulse  of  the 
moment,  which  happens  to  be  the  most  affective  at  the  time. 
In  this  way  all  power  of  objective  judgment  may  be  lost,  con- 
sciousness becoming  completely  engrossed  by!  the  affective 
commotion  set  up  by  the  external  stimulus. 

The  analyses  of  Freud,*  objectionable  as  they  are  on  account 
of  the  sexual  interpretations  introduced  everywhere,  throw 
much  light  on  the  gradual  onset  and  the  affective  develop- 
ment of  hysteria.  No  doubt  a  physical  basis  exists  for  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  observed,  just  as  there  must  be  for 
all  ordinary  interactions  of  mind  and  body ;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  fundamental  process  is  psychic.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  such  physical  conditions  as  muscular  and  arti- 
cular deformities  may  disappear  entirely,  when  the  patient  is 
made  quite  aware  of  the  psychic  commotion  which  originated 
the  bodily  disturbances — except,  of  course,  when  new  up- 
heavals are  set  up  in  consciousness,  which  maintain  these 
deformities : 

Individual  hysterical  symptoms  immediately  disappeared,  without 
returning,  if  we  succeeded  in  thoroughly  awakening  the  memories  of 
the  casual  process  with  its  accompanying  "  affect ".  .  .  .  [The 
reason  is],  that  it  brings  it  into  associative  correction  by  drawing  it 
into  normal  consciousness  [through  mild  hypnosis],  or  it  is  done 
away  with  through  the  physician's  suggestions,  just  as  happens  in 
somnambulism  with  amnesia.  .  .  .  [For],  a  psychic  force,  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  Ego,  has  originally  crowded  the  pathogenic  idea 
from  the  association,  and  now  opposes  its  return  int©  the  memory. 
The  not  knowing  of  the  hysterics  was  really  —  a  more  or  less  con- 
scious— not  willing  to  know,  and  the  task  of  the  therapeutist  was  to 
overpower  this  resistance  of  association  by  psychic  labor  .  .  .  ;  above 
all,  by  "  urging  ",  i.  e.  by  applying  a  psychic  force  in  order  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  patient  on  the  desired  traces  of  ideas.'' 

One  is  almost  forced  to  conclude  from  this  and  many  similar 
investigations,   that,   had   proper  spiritual   guidance  been   at 

*  Freud,  Psychopathy  of  Everyday  Life  (1914).  See  its  criticism  by  Prof. 
Janet  in  Rep.  XVIIth  Intern.  Congr.  Medicine,  London,  1913 ;  Section  of  Psy- 
chiatry; Psycho-Analysis. 

8  Freud,  Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria,  pp.  4,  13,  88-89. 
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hand,  the  disease  would  never  have  developed.  For,  the  fore- 
most functions  of  conscious  life  are:  the  formation  of  judg- 
ments and  motived  action ;  i.  e.  the  expression  of  speculative  and 
practical  judgments.  When  any  one,  therefore,  attends  to  the 
affective  coloring  of  the  impression,  to  the  exclusion  of,  or  at 
the  expense  of  its  objective  intellectual  content,  he  is  impair- 
ing this  his  fundamental  prerogative  as  a  rational  being,  to 
exchange  it  for  a  pleasurable  feeling  which  wears  itself  out 
to  leave  behind  it  nothing  more  than  a  sense  of  fatigue — a 
gap  to  be  filled  by  more  feeling  \  This  craving  for  pleasur- 
able feelings  grows,  always  at  the  expense  of  the  critical  and 
volitional  faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  the  victim  gradually  loses 
control  of  his  emotions  and  remains  at  the  mercy  of  every 
momentary  impulse  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  his  feelings. 

One  need  not  go  into  greater  detail.  The  obvious  advice 
to  give  to  persons  who  have  any  leanings  in  the  direction  of 
hysteria,  is  first  of  all  to  warn  them  of  the  serious  danger 
which  attends  those  who  allow  feelings  to  guide  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  They  should  be  taught,  in  great  patience  and 
perseverance,  to  ignore  feelings,  by  not  seeking  them,  by  not 
making  much  of  them,  and  by  going  against  them.  Gerson's 
warning  is  not  out  of  place  here :  "  Insuper  advertendum  est, 
pro  quadam  regula  generalique  tenendum,  ut  omnia  ad  quae 
voluntas  cum  quodam  impetu  et  vehementia  sine  praevia  de- 
liberatione  inclinatur,  quantumcumque  appareant  bona,  ha- 
beantur  suspecta."  ® 

To  learn  to  ignore  one's  feelings — which  is  not  the  same  as  to 
crush  and  annihilate  them,  as  Buddhists  strive  to  do — is  easier 
said  than  done.  Still  it  can  be  done,  and  what  is  more,  is 
even  now  being  done,  not  only  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  natur- 
ally and  for  much  lower  motives.  For,  in  truth,  the  highest 
type  of  character  is  that  which  chooses  quickest  and  with  the 
greatest  determination  on  the  soundest  grounds  possible.    Con- 

«  Tr.  de  rem.  contra  pusillan. — Op.  omn.  578-589.  Cf.  Ro.  12 :  i,  2  :  "  Pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  your  reasonable 
service  {rationabile  obsequium  is  a  better  rendering)  ...  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  the  good  and  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God." 

Compare :  "  The  heavens  are  stedfast  .  .  .  and  souls  which  are  of  a  heavenly 
nature  ar«  stedfast,  not  subject  to  the  generation  of  desires,  nor  of  anything  of 
that  kind  .  .  .  ;  they  are  in  some  measure  like  unto  God,  who  never  changes." 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Spir.  Max.,  121,  122;  cf.  also,  3,  6,  29. 
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stitutional  qualities,  no  doubt,  enter  in  to  limit,  narrowly 
enough,  each  man's  capacity;  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
training  has  a  large  share  in  its  development.  Automatic 
modes  of  choice,  founded  on  rational  motives  of  the  highest 
order,  can  certainly  be  acquired  as  a  serviceable  asset,  not 
only  in  daily  routine,  but  also  as  a  strong  support  in  times 
of  stress/ 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  men  should  be 
trained  to  develop  to  the  full  their  native  powers:  I.  by 
actual  choices,  grounded  on  good  reasons,  even  in  the  less  im- 
portant details  of  common  life;  2.  by  reasoned  judgments  on 
daily  events,  news,  statements,  readings,  etc.  and  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  every  wind  of  doctrine;  3.  fore- 
casts of  possibilities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine,  at  a  time 
when  the  judgment  is  not  impaired  by  passion  or  lost  in  detail, 
what  would  be  the  best  line  of  action  for  an  upright,  honest 
man.  To  strengthen  the  will  and  to  facilitate  motived  action, 
some  simple  task  (the  simpler  the  better)  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  and  adhered  to  rigidly  for  a  time  fixed  upon 
beforehand.  The  task  should  be  undertaken,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  of  its  motive  (viz.  to  strengthen  the  will, 
or  to  acquire  rational  habits  of  action),  as  well  as  for  the 
actual  exercising  of  the  will.  Evidently  the  longer  such  an 
exercise  is  kept  up,  and  the  more  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  its 
details,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantages  obtained  from  the 
experience.  No  one  doubts  its  necessity  for  true  spirituality; 
it  is  the  only  chance  of  keeping  out  hysteria.  * 

■^  It  is  not  difficult  to  infer  the  great  harm  done,  to  children  especially,  by 
cinematographic  and  other  displays  whose  only  purpose  is  to  excite  feelings — 
often  enough  of  the  worst  type.  True  ''  rationalism "  does  not  consist  in  re- 
versal to  brute  instincts,  but  in  the  fullest  development  of  character :  deliberate, 
unflinching  expression  of  the  highest  and  noblest  principles  in  our  every  action — 
a  summing-up,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  of  creation  in  each  man,  united  to  the 
Divinity  in  Christ. 

s  The  rules  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  for  the  Discernment  of  Spirits  (ist  week), 
are  not  without  interest  in  this  connexion.  He  warns  the  exercitant  not  to 
make  any  change  in  time  of  desolation.  In  affective  temperaments,  this  would 
mean  that  any  duty  or  resolution  made  should  not  be  changed  because  of  any 
supervening  feelings  of  discomfort,  or  humiliation,  or  unpleasantness  whatso- 
ever :  *'  but  one  is  to  stand  fast  by  one's  purpose  and  determination,  as  fixed 
before  the  onset  of  desolation  .  .  .  ;  indeed  it  will  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  act  against  the  desolation "  (e.  g.  by  prolonging  the  time,  or  striving  to 
work  harder,  etc.).  And  in  general,  "he  who  is  in  consolation  let  him  humble 
himself  \_agendo  contra"]  by  thinking  how  helpless  he  is  in  time  of  desolation ; 
-  .  .  while  he  who  is  in  desolation  let  him  think  of  how  soon  he  will  be  con- 
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In  marked  contrast  to  the  hysteric  is  the  person  suffering 
from  neurasthenia.^  He  has  to  struggle  hard  to  perform  his 
daily  work  against  the  persistent  feelings  of  lassitude  and 
weariness.  In  contrast  to  the  hysteric,  he  underestimates  his 
condition  of  exhaustion.  Loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness, 
trembling  of  the  limbs  and  palpitation  are  amongst  the 
troubles  he  has  to  fight  against,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  de- 
pression and  the  ever-increasing  difficulties  of  his  daily  duties. 

The  psychic  conditions  of  this  state  of  general  and  nervous 
exhaustion  have  already  been  touch  upon  in  the  essay  referred 
to  above.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  here  except  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  rest  in  congenial  occupation  and  sur- 
roundings, free  from  all  causes  of  anxiety,  ennui,  or  fatigue. 

An  important  and  not  uncommon  malady  is  suspiciousness, 
sometimes  called  sensitiveness.  When  fully  developed — and 
alienists  consider  its  commencement  as  beginning  even  from 
childhood  in  shyness,  timidity,  aloofness,  and  sensitiveness — 
the  dreadful  disease  is  known  as  paranoia.^^  This  sensitive- 
ness, when  not  checked,  and  possibly  because  of  constitutional 
weakness  of  the  organs  subserving  the  mind,  leads  its  victim 
to  very  strange  delusions.  Possessed  of  an  excessive  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  and  jealously  guarding  these  thoughts 
of  self-esteem,  he  begins  to  interpret  all  failure  and  opposition 
as  coming  from  ill-will  or  personal  enmity  toward  him. 
Gradually,  in  proportion  to  his  mental  powers  and  education, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  his  special  excellence  in 
sanctity,  or  his  great  talents,  or  his  nobility,  that  is  exciting 
these  jealousies  and  persecutions.  He  may  then  interpret  ac- 
cidental gestures  of  acquaintances  as  slights,  and  he  may  even 
come  to  hear  whispers  of  passers-by — as  if  the  whole  were  one 
vast  plot  to  ruin  him. 

Of  course,  advanced  stages  of  this  sad  derangement  are  in- 
curable. The  asylum  would  be  his  best  protection;  and  this 
maybe  would  safeguard  the   unfortunate  person   or  persons 

soled  \_praevidentia'\  .  .  .  and  of  the  great  efficacy  of  God's  grace,  as  well  as 
of  the  many  advantages  which  accrue  to  him  who  is  under  trial  in  desolation 
\_corroboratto'\.^^ 

9  Tanzi,  ibid.,  xvii,  545,  555,  563. 

1®  Tanzi,  ibid. 
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whom  the  deluded  man  believes  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
his  miseries.  In  earlier  stages,  however,  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  persons  who  may  be  constitutionally  inclined  to  sensi- 
tiveness and  suspicion,  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
give  no  mean  comfort  and  afford  protection  from  further 
progress  of  the  weakness.  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
with  its  individual  appeal  to  the  most  intimate  personal  and 
ineffably  real  union  with  Christ  our  Lord,  should  dispel  all 
fear:  *'  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall 
tribulation  or  anguish  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness, 
or  peril,  or  sword?  .  .  .  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  .  .  .  ;  for  ye 
are  all  one  person  in  Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  ,  no  mor^  strangers 
and  sojourners,  but  ye  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and 
of  the  household  of  God  .  .  .  ,  builded  together  for  a  habi- 
tation of  God  in  the  Spirit ".  ^^ 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  spiritual  isolation  and  lack  of  true 
love  and  sympathy,  which  is  the  lot  of  many  in  the  conventional 
harshness  of  modern  society,  is  in  this  case  aggravated  by  life- 
long habits  of  timidity  and  awkwardness,  so  that  the  unfortun- 
ate patient  is  literally  enmeshed  in  a  vicious  circle.  What  can 
afford  greater  security  and  relief  and  joy  than  the  practice 
of  union  with  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul :  "  If  you  abide  in  my  word,  you  are  truly  my  dis- 
ciples and  you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free  ".^^  Even  after  many  years  of  a  wretched  life  of  sus- 
picious loneliness  and  of  impotent  fear,  the  patient  can,  with 
God's  grace  and  the  ordinary  precautions  necessary  for  physi- 
cal health,  become  completely  independent  of  the  judgments 
of  others  and  fearless  and  self-possessed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  protection  of  his  indwelling  God-friend.^* 

11  Ro.  8  :  35,  38-39 ;  Gal.  3  :  28 ;  Eph.  2 :  19,  22. 
^^Jn.  8:31,  32. 

13  Cf.  I  Cor.  4:3:  "with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged 
of  you,  or  of  man's  day:  yea,  I  judge  not  myself". 
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There  remain  for  consideration  various  kinds  of  sadness 
and  its  opposite,  "  euphoria  ".  The  sentimental  attitude  of 
sadness  assumed  by  some  is  not  unlike  the  hysteric's  craving 
for  sympathy :  La  dolce  volutta  del  pianto  of  the  unhappy 
suicide  Giacomo  Leopardi — sufficiently  familiar  in  the  dreamy 
attitudes  of  Byronians,  his  contemporaries.  What  has  been 
said  in  connexion  with  hysteria  applies  equally  well  to  all  kinds 
of  sentimental  emotionalism.  Not  that  true  emotions  are  in 
any  way  to  be  interfered  with.  They  are  just  as  essential  to 
life  as  thought  itself.  The  Teacher  of  mankind,  Christ  the 
God-man  Himself,  rejoiced  in  the  Spirit  and  did  groan  and 
cfy  aloud,  and  wept  and  was  sad  even  unto  death."  Any 
feeling  which  is  caused  by  and  is  proportionate  to  an  objective 
idea  of  joy  or  sorrow,  is  a  desirable  emotion  to  be  fostered. 
But  mere  feeling,  for  feeling's  sake,  is  a  subtle  form  of  selfish 
sensual  indulgence  which  is  harmful  to  body  and  mind.  Every 
movement  which  has  self  for  its  aim  and  end,  is,  of  itself, 
suicidal.  God  Himself  is  a  Trinity  of  Love,  an  eternal, 
immanent,  changeless  movement  from  Person  to  Person 
(ircpixa)/«";<ris  ),  a  ceaseless  giving  over  (in  the  pure  act  of  gener- 
ation or  procession)  of  the  self -same,  undivided,  divine  Essence 
— a  circumincessio — and  not  a  static  self-complacency.^** 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  we  reach  ultimate  simplicity, 
being  is  identical  with  love.  For  each  of  the  Three,  then,  personal- 
ity is  his  love.  Wherefore,  to  say  that  there  are  several  persons  in 
the  same  divine  nature,  is  nothing  else  than  to  assert  that  there  are 
three  to  possess  the  self-same  love.  It  is  Highest  Love,  but  with 
special  characters  in  each  Person.  Each  Person  is  nothing  else  than 
Highest  Love  marked  off  by  the  characteristic  of  each.  ...  In  the 
One  it  is  freely  given,  in  the  other  it  is  duly  received,  in  the  third 
it  is  both  free  and  due  .  .  .  :  free  is  that  love  which  gives  all  and 

1*  Rejoicing  (Lc.  10:21);  weariness  (Jn.  4:6);  weeping  (Lc.  19:41;  Jn. 
11:35)  ;  sorrow  (Lc.  22:44;  Jn.  11  --ZZ*  12:27)  ;  etc. 

i'^  De  Regnon,  La  sainte  TrinitS,  vi,  4 :  3  ;  ix,  5  :  6 ;  i,  1:2. 

St.  Dyon.,  De  div.  nomin.,  iv,  13 :  "  love  goes  out  of  self,  not  permitting 
the  lover  to  keep  to  himself,  but  impelling  him  to  become  his  beloved  ". 

St.  Aug.,  De  Trin.,  vi,  5 ;  xv,  19 :  57 :  "  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  love  in  which 
the  Son  loves,  and  is  beloved  of  his  Father.  .  .  .  Since  the  love  with  which  the 
Father  loves  the  Son,  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father,  shows  their  ineffable  com- 
munion, one  with  the  other,  what  can  be  more  appropriate  than  to  call  the 
Spirit,  Love,  seeing  He  is  the  common  union  of  both." 

St.  Thom.,  S.  I,  xxxvii,  1:3:  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween Father  and  Son,  in  that  He  is  love. 
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receives  nothing  .  .  .  ;  due  is  that  love  which  receives  all  and  can 
give  nothing  .  .  .  This  wave  of  divinity,  this  flow  of  the  Supreme 
Love  is  only  a  source  in  the  Father,  an  inflow  as  well  as  a  source  in 
the  Son,  a  pure  inflow  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  all  Three,  it  is  the 
self -same  Truth,  although  possessed  in  three  different  ways — {Con- 
dignus,  prima,  generatus;  candilectus,  secundo,  ah  utroque  spiratus)  .^^ 

This  God,  who  is  Love,  manifests  Himself  to  us  in  giving  even 
His  Self  to  us;  and  the  great  happiness  of  heaven  for  the 
creature  will  be  the  tremendous  privilege  of  possessing  God  in 
God,  to  be  able  to  give  God  to  God  ^^ — a  truly  royal  partici- 
pation in  the  divine  nature  of  God !  ^^  The  man,  therefore, 
who  aims  at  self  is  already  in  outer  darkness  and  everlasting 
horror.  No  wonder  Nietzsche  went  mad.  All  self-centred 
effort  should  be  combated  with  all  one's  strength — much  more 
so  if  it  be  mere  yielding  to  feelings — and  that  on  the  lines 
indicated  above:  by  not  allowing  feelings  to  interfere  with 
one's  duties,  by  careful  search  for  rational  motives  in  action, 
and  by  strict  adherence  to  resolutions. 

"  Not  every  sadness,"  writes  St.  Laurence  Justinian,^^  "  is 
reproved  by  God,  but  that  only  which  is  opposed  to  love.  For, 
'  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,  which  bring- 
eth  no  regret'  (2  Cor.  7:  10).  Such  sadness  is  in  no  way 
opposed  to  charity,  but  rather  is  full  of  love.  The  lover  is 
in  pain  and  grief  because  his  love  is  hurt.  Not  for  self  does 
he  moan,  but  because  of  him  whose  sway  he  has  despised, 
whose  command  he  has  overstepped.  He  gives  himself  to 
sorrow,  after  guilt,  in  order  to  make  amends  to  his  beloved, 
so  as  to  call  him  back  whom  he  knows  to  have  receded  from 
him  on  account  of  sin.  He  betakes  himself  to  grief,  within 
his  heart,  as  a  sign  of  love.  He  moans,  then,  until  his  love 
returns.  Ever  so  soon  as  he  scents  his  fragrance,  immedi- 
ately he  perceives  him,  by  an  inward  breadth,  approaching  to 

1®  Richard,  a  S.  Vict.,  De  Trinit.,  v,  20-23;  vi,  6-17. 

^■^  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Flame  of  Spiritual  Love,  stanza  iii,  §  89.  Cf.  Jn. 
14 :  20 :  "  at  that  day  you  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  you  in  me 
and  I  in  you".  Jn.  17:21:  "as  thou,  Father,  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us",  Apoc.  21 :22:  "and  I  saw  no  temple  therein:  for  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  thereof  ". 

1®  2  Pe.  1:4:  See  the  deoTroiT/aic  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  De  Regnon  cited 
above  (note  15). 

^^  De  discipl.  gt  ferf.  monast.  convers.,  xvi,  4  [Op.  omn.  (1628),  p.  113b]. 

\ 
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the  sanctuary   of  his  heart,   he  casts   away   even   the  whole 
of  his  sadness." 

Mental  depressions^  on  the  contrary,  is  a  true  disease, 
whether  constitutional  or  acquired  through  faulty  habits.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  continuous  gloominess  of  mind:  a 
gloomy  mood  which  colors  all  actions  and  all  perceptions,  the 
most  trifling  occurrences  becoming  a  source  of  pain.  Its 
chief  feature  is  its  unreasonableness,  even  when  the  patient 
succeeds  in  assigning  a  cause  for  his  painful  condition : 

Ce  deuil  est  sans  raison 

C'est  bien  la  pire  peine 

De  ne  savoir  pourquoi 

Sans  amour  et  sans  haine  ' 

Mon  coeur  a  tant  de  peine.21 

The  judgment  of  the  patient  may  become  quite  warped,  in 
his  attempt  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  sadness,  but  as  a  rule 
he  grows  more  and  more  apathetic  and  despairing.  Again 
it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  physical  basis  for  the  disease 
is  unknown,  and  accordingly  the  hopes  of  recovery  are  un- 
certain even  in  moderate  degrees  of  melancholia.  Still  as  a 
preventive  to  those  who  are  predisposed  and  in  relief  of  earlier 
stages,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  psychic  suggestion  and 
persuasion.  The  grand  hopes  and  consolations  off^ered  by  the 
Catholic  Church  are  a  powerful  asset  against  saddening  in- 
fluences. Tainted  individuals  should  train  themselves  to 
ignore  motiveless  feelings.  They  should  change  mere  de- 
pression into  sorrow  for  sin,  compassion  with  Christ  Crucified 
and  His  sorrowing  Mother,  etc.  Better  still  would  be  to  run 
counter  to  these  feelings  by  delibeate  consideration  of  opposite 
motives,  such  as  the  reasons  given  by  St.  Paul  for  rejoicing 
always  .  .  .  ^^ — in  a  word,  to  turn  their  minds  from  sub- 
jective moods  toward  objective  facts  external  to  themselves: 
to  be  sorry  for  sin,  not  because  it  dishonors  or  stains  self,  but 
because  it  wounds  the  Heart  of  Jesus;  and  generally  by  ob- 
servance of  the  great  law  of  charity. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  sentimental  and 
melancholic   depression   with  the   sadness   which   may   befall 

20  Tanzi,  ihid.,  vii,  202-203. 

21  Paul  Verlaine. 

22  Ph.  1 :  18,  2 :  16 ;  Ro.  12:12;  2  Cor.  6 :  10.     Cf.  Ph.  3  :  i,  4 : 4 ;  i  Th.  5  :  16. 
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contemplative  souls..  These  chosen  friends  of  God  describe 
themselves  as  enveloped  in  thick  darkness  of  mind  and  racked 
by  bitter  pangs.^^  Yet — and  here  lies  the  enormous  differ- 
ence— ^they  are  full  of  calm  and  peace  within,  resigned  to  the 
loving  will  of  God,  conscious  that  He  will  accomplish  in  them 
what  He  has  begun.  Not  only  are  they  patient  in  enduring 
their  grievous  sufferings,  but  they  are  completely  forgetful 
of  themselves,  in  utter  contrast  to  the  reckless  efforts  of  the 
melancholiac  to  secure  some  relief  from  his  painful  gloomi- 
ness, or  to  the  self-centred  poses  of  the  sentimentalist.  The 
soul  wounded  by  God's  love  and  suffering  because  of  its  in- 
tense longing  for  perfect  and  everlasting  union  with  its  Love, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  self-centred,  irrational  and 
often  violent  melancholiac,  utterly  oblivious  of  others  and  in- 
capable of  altruistic  sentiments,  driven  ultimately  to  suicide 
or  to  an  apathetic  and  vacuous  existence.  In  the  former  an 
intense  and  ardent  love  underlies  every  action,  manifesting 
itself  in  active  charity  toward  others  and  complete  forgetful- 
ncss  of  self.  Indeed  the  essence  of  the  suffering  lies  in  the 
sense  of  inability  to  satisfy  to  the  full  the  realized  obligations 
of  this  burning  love  within. 

O  life!  what  letts  thee  from  a  quicke  decease? 

0  death !  what  draws  thee  from  a  present  praye  ? 
My  feast  is  done,  my  soule  would  be  at  ease, 
My  grace  is  saide ;  O  death !  come  take  awaye. 

1  live,  but  such  a  life  as  ever  dyes ; 

I  dye,  but  such  a  death  as  never  endes ; 
My  death  to  end  my  dying  life  denyes, 
And  life  my  living  death  no  whitt  amends. 

Thus  still  I  dye,  yet  still  I  do  revive; 
My  living  death  by  dying  life  is  fedd ; 
Grace  more  than  nature  kepes  my  hart  alive, 
\  Whose  idle  hopes  and  vayne  desires  are  deade. 

Not  where  I  breath,  but  where  I  love,  I  live ; 
Not  where  I  love,  but  where  I  am,  I  die ; 
The  life  I  wish,  must  future  glory  give, 
The  deaths  I  feele  in  present  daungers  lye.** 

A  spark  of  that  flame  of  love  which,  throughout  the  centuries, 
burns  within  the  breast  of  those  who  follow  the  Lamb,  the 
Crucified  Son  of  God :  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ — Crucified — 

23  Cf.  Poulain,  Graces  of  Interior  Prayer,  xxiv,  26-29,  104-106. 
2*  Yen.  Robert  Southwell,  Mart.  S.  J. 
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and  to  die  is  gain  .  .  .  But  I  am  straitened  between  two,  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  a  thing  by 
far  the  better.  But  to  abide  still  in  the  flesh  is  needful  for 
you."  '^ 

T.  J.  Agius,  S.J. 
Oxford,  England. 


A  FEANOISOAN  FRIAR  AS  PAPAL  LEGATE  TO  THE  GOLDEN 

HORDE. 

IF  at  the  present  time  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned  with  no 
little  anxiety  toward  the  western  boundaries  of  the  late 
Russian  Empire,  the  eyes  of  Christendom  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  also  looking  in  that  direction  with  no  less  fear. 
The  reason  for  that  fear  was  more  than  justified.  After 
uniting  all  the  Tartar  tribes  under  his  sceptre,  Jenghiz  Khan 
( 1 154-1227)  extended  his  conquest  to  China,  Turkestan,  Great 
Bokhara,  and  the  plains  of  western  Asia  and  reached  as  far  as 
Crimea.  His  successors  continuing  the  advance  crossed  the 
steppes  of  southern  Russia  and  reached  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  shores  were  then  and  have 
been  for  centuries  a  kind  of  broad  avenue  over  which  the 
nomadic  tribes,  chiefly  of  Turko-Finnish  origin,  were  chasing 
one  another.  No  serious  natural  barrier  interfered  with  their 
progress. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tartar  invasion  (1223)  their  hordes  met 
with  the  Polowcy  and  other  nomadic  Turanian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing these  regions.  They  implored  the  help  of  the  Russian 
princes,  received  it,  but  on  31  May,  1223,  were  defeated  with 
their  allies  at  Kalka,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the  sea  at  Azoff. 

The  Tartars  reaped  success  after  success.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  they  conquered,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old 
Novgorod,  the  most  important  Russian  principalities,  as  Mos- 
covia,  Volhynia,  then  Poland,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  a 
part  of  Germany,  took  even  Dalmatia,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Udine  in  the  modern  Friule  not  far  from  Venice. 

Everywhere  the  horse-tailed  standards  were  victoriously 
waving  over  conquered  countries  and  cities.      Suddenly  the 

25  Ph.  1 :  21   (i  Cor.  2:2;  Gal.  2  :  20). 
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death  of  Ogodai,  Jenghiz  Khan's  successor,  compelled  the 
generalissimo  of  that  terrible  army  to  return  to  Asia.  That 
man  was  the  famous  Batai  or  Batou,  the  one  who  could  boast 
of  having  added  twenty  kingdoms  to  the  Mongolian  crown. 
This  was  about  A.  D.  1240.  From  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (the  modern  Manchuria)  to  the  Black  Sea  and  even 
to  the  Baltic  (modern  Lithuania)  the  Tartars'  power  was 
then  supreme. 

Always  mindful   of  the  general   welfare   of   Christendom, 
the  Popes  turned  anxious  eyes  toward  these  terrible  conquerors, 
hoping  to  win  them  to  the  true  Faith.     Innocent  IV  decided 
to  send  as  his  legate  to  the  Tartars  a  Franciscan  Friar,  John 
du  Plan   Carpin    (Carpini).      Friar  John  was  born  at  Plan 
Carpin  in  the  territory  of  Perrugia  in  Italy.     He  was,  one  j 
may  say,  the  one  hero  of  the  primitive  Franciscan  epopee.^  jpj^ 
As  early  as  1221  he  was  in  Germany  with  Cesarius  of  Spire/ 
and  became  the  plantator  ordinis  in  Saxony.     He  established 
monasteries  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  a  real  van- 
guard of  the  Franciscan  armies  toward  schismatic  and  semi- 
Oriental  Russia.     Then  proceeding  north  he  had  monasteries 
erected  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tartars,  who  embraced 
Islamism  only  in  1272,  had  always  followed  a  policy  of  non- 
interference with  the  Christians  under  their  power,  being  in 
this  respect  the  very  opposite  of  the  Turks.  The  great  Khans 
did  not  ''  tartarize  "  the  Russians  altogether,  because  differ- 
ences of  religion  raised  insurmountable  barriers  between  them 
and  the  Tartars.  The  Khans  limited  themselves  to  requiring 
the  external  homage  of  the  Russian  princes,  to  imposing  a 
poll-tax,  the  right  of  investiture,  etc.  Nevertheless  this  sub- 
jection of  the  Russians  to  the  Tartars  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence on  Russia. 

Thus  when  in  1245  Innocent  IV  was  looking  for  a  man 
capable  of  treating  with  the  Tartars  and  of  "  scrutinizing 
diligently  whatever  is  with  them  ",^  his  choice  could  not  have 
fallen  on  anyone  better  qualified  than  Friar  John.  Few  could 
know  better  than  he  did  that  Marche  of  Europe  where  the 

1  H.  Matrod,  Notes  sur  la  voyage  de  Fr.  Jean  de  Plan  Carpin  (i 245-1 247). 
Paris,  Bureau  des  Publications  frangiscaines,  6  Rue  Cassette,  1912. 

2  H.  Matrod,  op.  cit. 
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Mongols  waged  war,  where  he  himself  lived  and  preached 
against  them  a  crusade.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  high 
personalities  living  with  the  masters  of  the  world.  He  re- 
ceived first-hand  information  from  the  Friars  of  those  very- 
monasteries  he  did  found,  read  their  letters,  listened  to  their 
confidential  talks.  His  experience  was  further  broadened  by 
living  for  many  years  in  the  midst  of  difficult  situations.  No 
one  knew  better  the  various  details  of  the  enemy's  invasion  or 
had  acquired  a  broader  experience  about  the  various  nations 
and  the  curriculum  they  were  bound  to  follow. 

But  Friar  John  had  some  things  against  him.  The  first 
was  his  age :  he  was  sixty-three.  Then  his  corpulence,  which 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  had  forced  him  to  journey  over 
Europe  riding  on  a  donkey.  "  Hie  vero,  quia  vir  corpulentus 
erat,  asino  vehebatur."  This  was  said  by  one  of  Friar  John's 
friends  and  brother  in  St.  Francis,  Friar  Jordan  of  Giano.* 

The  missionary  has  himself  left  a  narrative  of  his  travels. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  their  history  and  customs.  The 
second  half  describes  the  various  phases  of  his  mission.  The 
original  Latin  text  was  published  in  its  entirety  as  late  as 
1839,  by  d'Avezac,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Recueil  de  Voy- 
ages et  de  Me  moires^  published  by  the  Societe  de  Geographie 
(pp.  607-773). 

On  Easter  Sunday,  16  April,  1245,  John  of  Plan  Carpin  left 
Lyons.  He  first  went  to  Bohemia,  then  to  Cracow,  then  to 
Kiev  and  from  there  he  left  for  his  long  and  terrible  ride 
across  the  steppes  to  the  heart  of  Mongolia  where  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  July,  1246.  "It  took  him  one  year,  three 
months,  and  six  days  to  reach  his  destination,  the  face  turned 
toward  the  East  ".* 

There  the  papal  ambassador  and  his  companion.  Friar 
Benedict  of  Poland,^  witnessed  a  most  imposing  sight:  the 
crowning  of  Emperor  Kouyouk.  Some  four  thousand  ambas- 
sadors were  present  for  the  occasion  at  the  Golden  Horde. 

3  Chronica  Jordani,  in  Analecta  Franciscana,  t.  I,   17. 

4  H.  Matrod,  p.  58. 

^  According  to  Mr.  Henri  Cordier,  "  Friar  John  of  Plan-Carpino  ...  ac- 
companied by  Friar  Stephen  of  Bohemia  .  .  .  was  joined  at  Breslau  by  Friar 
Benedict,  a  Pole."     Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.   Ill,  "China",  p.  669. 
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"  Brother  John  and  his  companion  were  treated  very  honor- 
ably by  the  emperor,  who  amidst  all  this  splendor  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  his  respect  to  these  two  humble  men  whose 
moral  superiority  impressed  him  and  who  were  no  less  ad- 
mired by  his  mother,  Empress  Tourakina,  who,  some  said, 
was  a  Christian.  Friar  John  had  before  him  a  veritable  mine 
of  information  in  that  extraordinary  centre/'  ^  There  were 
Sarts  from  Boukharia,  Lamas  from  Cashmere,  Old  Hungarians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Volga,  Solangos  from  northern  Korea, 
Nestorians  from  Irak  and  Jacobites  from  Diarbekir,  Armen- 
ians and  Brutaches  "  who  are  Jews  and  shave  their  head  " ; 
Chinese  and  Naimans,  Turks  and  Samoyedes,  "  who  inhabit 
the  regions  of  Darkness  ".  Friar  John  probably  has  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Samoyedes  inhabit  the  regions  of  upper 
Siberia  where  darkness  reigns  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
There  were  also  Bulgarians,  Tibetans,  Persians,  inhabitants  of 
the  sultanates  of  Iconium  and  Aleppo,  Kirghizes,  Mordves  com- 
ing from  the  forests  of  northern  Russia.  Still  other  people 
whom  Friar  John  enumerates  and  of  whom  he  saw  "  not  only 
men,  but  also  women  of  nearly  all  these  nations  ".  But  those 
whom  he  visited  mostly  were  the  Russians  and  the  Georgians. 
Some  of  these  Russians  and  Georgians  had  been  at  the  court 
for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years;  they  followed  it  everywhere,  they 
were  in  all  wars  and  expeditions.  They  spoke  the  Tartar 
language,  and  were  a  mine  of  precious  information  for  such 
a  skilled  explorer  as  Friar  John.  There  were  also  Hungarians 
who  spoke  Latin  and  French.  **  Countless  rumors  went  abroad 
in  this  place."  ^ 

The  Franciscans,  who  were  at  first  so  courteously  wel- 
comed, in  time  became  suspected.  If  they  had  not  been  am- 
bassadors, something  considered  sacred  even  by  the  Tartars, 
they  would  have  been  eventually  **  suppressed  "  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  such  as  poisoning.  This  was  the  fate  of  a 
Russian  prince  Jaroslaw  who  died  some  eight  days  after  having 
been  entertained  by  the  empress -mother.  In  the  friar's  case 
it  simply  meant  dismissal,  and  the  method  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  court  protonotary  appeared  at  Friar  John's  tent 
and  demanded  in  the  emperor's  name  that  the  Friar  should 

«  H.  Matrod,  p.  60. 
^  H.  Matrod,  p.  64. 
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at  once  present  definitively  in  writing  the  object  of  his  mission. 
This  indicated  that  he  was  to  get  ready  for  prompt  departure. 
The  II  November,  1246  the  emperor's  answer  was  handed  to 
Friar  John.  On  the  13th  the  permission  to  depart  was  issued. 
Friar  John  and  his  companion  went  to  take  leave  of  the  em- 
press-mother. She  received  them  very  kindly  and  presented 
each  of  them  with  a  warm  dress  of  fox-skin  lined  with  cotton 
and  a  piece  of  purple  cloth.  Their  retinue  busied  itself  to  rob 
them  of  part  of  these  gifts.  At  last  they  mounted  their  horses 
and  turned  their  heads  toward  Europe. 

The  reader  would  like,  of  course,  to  know  how  Friar  John 
fulfilled  his  mission  with  the  emperor  and  above  all  his  last 
interview  with  Kouyouk.  Here  is  what  M.  Matrod  says  on  the 
subject.  The  preparation  of  the  Emperor  Kouyouk's  answer 
to  the  sovereign  Pontiff  and  its  translation  into  Latin  was  the 
occasion  of  a  series  of  conferences  minutely  related  by  Friar 
John.  The  emperor  directed  his  protonotary  Chingay  to  ask 
Friar  John  to  put  into  writing  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
object  of  his  negotiations.  "  We  put  into  writing,"  says  Friar 
John,  "  all  that  we  said  to  Baton."  In  other  words,  what 
he  had  said  at  the  first  Tartar  post.  Prudence  dictated  to  him 
to  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  namely :  "  That 
he  was  sent  by  the  Lord  Pope,  lord  and  father  of  all  the 
Christians,  who  was  desirous  that  all  Christians  should  be  the 
friends  of  the  Tartars  and  should  be  at  peace  with  them ;  that 
he  [the  Pope]  desired  their  prosperity  and  that  consequently 
he  advised  them  by  voice  and  the  letter  he  was  carrying,  to  be- 
come Christians  and  to  receive  the  Faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  without  which  they  could  not  be  saved ;  that  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  great  massacre 
of  Christians,  chiefly  Hungarians,  Moravians,  and  Poles,  per- 
petrated by  the  Tartars  without  any  provocation;  that  God 
was  greatly  offended  by  such  actions ;  that  he  [the  Pope]  ad- 
vised them  [the  Tartars]  not  to  do  it  again  and  to  do  penance 
for  it,  and  lastly  he  requested  them  to  state  in  their  letter  what 
were  their  intentions  for  the  future.  Several  days  elapsed 
after  delivering  this  note,  when  Friar  John  and  Friar  Benedict 
were  asked  to  come  to  a  meeting  composed  of  the  emperor, 
Kadac,  procurator  general  of  the  empire,  Bala  and  Chingay, 
protonotaries,  with  many  chancery  officials.     The  Friars  were 
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invited  to  present  their  views  orally.  One  of  Jaroslaw's 
knights,  Temer,  and  two  clerks,  one  of  whom  was  attached 
to  the  emperor's  person,  acted  as  interpreters.  After  the 
Friar's  speech,  Kadac  asked  if  the  answer  to  the  Pope  could 
be  written  in  Russian,  in  Arabic  or  in  Tartar.  John  said 
that  it  would  be  better  to  write  it  in  Tartar,  then  to  explain 
to  them  (to  John  and  Benedict)  its  meaning  which  they  would 
note  in  Latin  and  they  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  give 
the  Pope  the  letter  and  the  translation.  On  St.  Martin's  day, 
II  November,  1246,  Friar  John  and  his  companion  were  asked 
anew  to  appear  before  the  assembly  presided  over  by  the  gen- 
eral procurator  of  the  empire.  The  emperor's  letter  was  ex- 
plained to  them  word  by  word  and  at  the  same  time  translated 
into  Latin  by  Friar  John  and  Friar  Benedict.  Every  time 
they  wrote  a  Latin  word  the  Mongols  asked  its  exact  meaning 
to  see  that  there  was  no  mistake  made.  When  both  letters 
were  finished  they  had  them  read  over  again  and  said :  "  Put 
the  exact  meaning  well  into  your  heads,  as  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  you  if  you  could  not  understand  it  when  you  reached 
your  distant  provinces."  And  when  we  answered :  "  We  do 
understand  everything,"  they  made  an  Arabic  copy  of  the 
letter  that  it  could,  if  necessary,  be  used  by  the  Lord  Pope. 
In  this  the  reader  has  recognized  the  particularity  of  the 
Mongolian  administration.^ 

The  two  travellers  resumed  their  terrible  ride  homeward. 
"  We  traveled  ",  writes  Friar  John,  *'  during  all  the  winter, 
often  sleeping  in  the  snow  .  .  .  where  we  could  reach  the  soil 
by  digging  the  snow  with  our  feet  and  there  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  we  would  wake  up  under  the  snow."  Friar  John 
was  then  sixty- four  years  old. 

Kiev  was  reached  on  9  June,  1247,  the  Rhine  crossed  at 
Cologne,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
greeted  Friar  John  with  these  words  :  "  Be  blessed  by  the  Lord 
and  His  Vicar,  because  in  thee  the  word  of  the  Wise  one  was 
accomplished :  the  faithful  ambassador  is  to  the  one  who  sends 
him  like  the  coolness  of  snow  at  harvest  time." 

The  formidable  undertaking  was  over.  An  old  man  ac- 
complished one  of  the  most  incredible  journeys  ever  recorded. 

8  Matrod,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-73,  footnote. 
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A  mere  sign  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  sent  John  of  Plan  Carpin 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  on  a  journey  of  discovery  over 
the  highways  of  Asia  and  he  brought  back  marvellous  booty. 
He  discovered  a  world  from  the  Ocean  to  the  boundaries  of 
China.  From  Tibet  to  the  Vistula  nearly  20,000  kilometers, 
half  of  the  earth's  circumference,  had  been  covered,  a  world 
discovered,  twenty  nations  seen,  described  and  visited;  limit- 
less horizons  opened  once  more  to  the  Western  nations.  A 
new  chapter  was  open  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

John  of  Plan  Carpin's  labors  were  duly  rewarded  by  his 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Antivari,  and  history 
will  ever  remember  that  the  evangelization  of  China  was  started 
with  his  stupendous  undertaking. 

Paul  J.  Sandalgi. 

Curtis  Bay,  Maryland. 


Hnaleeta* 


SAOBA  OONQBEQATIO  D£  BELIQIOSIS. 

LiTTERAE   CiRCULARES  AD  OrDINARIOS   LOCORUM   CIRCA  EIUS- 

DEM  Personae  Repetitam  Electionem  ad  munus  Mode- 

RATRICIS   GeNERALIS   IN   CONGREGATIONIBUS   ReLIGIOSIS   ET 

Antistitae  in  Monasteriis  Monialium. 

Illme  et  Revme  Domine, 

Saepissime  accidit,  ut  Moderatrices  generales  Institute  rum, 
quae  ex  praescripto  suarum  Constitutionum  ad  plurium  an- 
norum  periodum  eliguntur,  et  iterum  ad  idem  munus  immedi- 
ate eligi  queunt,  tertio  etiam  et  pluries,  suffragia  capitulari 
expetitae,  opus  habeant  recurrendi  ad  H.  S.  C.  de  Religiosis 
pro  debita  facultate  obtinenda. 

Haec  frequens  regiminis  protractio  ultra  tempus  a  Constitu- 
tionibus  statutum  aut  permissum,  minus  opportuna  videtur, 
praecipue  cum  ordinarie  munus  Moderatricis  generalis  ad  sex 
annos  duret,  ex  quo  fit  ut  eadem  persona,  iterum  electa,  per 
duodecim  annos  continues  regimen  legitime  tenere  queat.  Si 
vero  faciliter  permittantur  ulteriores  reelectiones,  in  cassum 
cedit  finis  Constitutionum,  quae  ad  tempus  regimen  ab  eadem 
persona  in  Institute  tenendum  esse  praescribunt,  cui  tempora- 
neitati  tota  Constitutionum  compago  innititur.  Hinc  fit  ut  non 
raro,  ex  nimis  protracto  regimine  unius  eiusdemque  personae, 
non  parvi  momenti  incommoda  et  detrimenta  Institute  pro- 
veniant.  Nee  valet  quod  in  pluribus  religiosarum  Congrega- 
tienum  Constitutionibus  expresse  dicatur  etiam  tertio  Meder- 
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atricem  generalem  posse  eligi,  dummodo  duae  tertiae  partes 
suffragiorum  eidem  faveant  et  S.  Sedis  confirmatio  accedat; 
hoc  enim  ita  intelligendum  est,  ut  si  aliquando  ob  graves  causas 
eadem  persona  tertio  aut  ulterius  nominari  debeat,  hoc  fieri 
nequeat  nisi  adsint  illae  duae  conditiones.  Hinc  retinendum 
est  quod  in  casu  occurrit  vera  inhabilitas  ad  huiusmodi  munus ; 
quoties  autem  inhabilitas  aliqua  ex  iure  habetur,  causae  graves 
ad  dispensationem  requiruntur;  unde  simplex  voluntas  elec- 
torum  aut  idoneitas  personae  non  est  de  se  sufficiens  ratio  ad 
dispensationem  obtinendam.  Persona  vero  tali  inhabilitate 
laborans  non  eligi,  sed  postulari  canonice  debet. 

Eadem  sane  animadvertenda  sunt,  servata  debita  propor- 
tione,  circa  electiones  Abbatissarum,  seu  Antistitarum  monial- 
ium,  quibus  per  Constitutionem  Gregorii  XIII  prohibitum  fuit 
quominus  ultra  triennium  regimen  monasterii  haberent;  quam- 
vis  vero  in  Codice  luris  Canonici  haec  praescriptio  confirmata 
haud  fuerit,  tamen  ex  Summi  Pontificis  mandato  H.  S.  C.  in 
Constitutionibus  monasteriorum  eam  servari  praecipit.  Cum 
tamen  in  monasteriis  electio  peragenda  est  intra  Communitatis 
membra,  quae  saepe  pauca  sunt,  facilius  causa  ad  dispensa- 
tionem haberi  poterit,  ex  defectu  scilicet  idoneae  personae. 

Haec  omnia  revolvens  animo  SSmus  D.  N.  Benedictus  XV, 
ad  praecavendos  abusus,  qui  in  hac  re  facile  subrepere  possunt, 
mandatum  dedit  monendi  singulos  Ordinarios  locorum,  quibus 
cura  incumbit  praesidendi  electionibus  sive  Moderatricis  gen- 
eralis  in  capitulis  Congregationum,  sive  Antistitarum  in  mon- 
asteriis monialium  suae  dioecesis,  ut  de  praefata  inhabilitate 
electrices  doceant,  et  si  quando  certiores  fiant  capitulares  in 
eamdem  personam  ultra  tempus  a  Constitutione  permissum 
suffragium  esse  laturas,  inquirant  de  specialibus  et  gravibus 
causis,  quae  postulationem  exigere  videantur,  et  mpneant 
vocales  Sedem  Apostolicam  difficilem  omnino  se  praebere  ad 
huiusmodi  gratiam  concedendam.  Insuper  noverint  oportet, 
postulationem  nonnisi  perpensis  mature  causis  admitti,  quae 
proinde  per  litteras  ab  Ordinario  ipsi  Sanctae  Sedi  exponi 
debent.  Quod  sane  non  modicum  tempus  requirit  et  certum 
incommodum  affert  capitularibus,  quae  responsum  exspectare 
debent  antequam  ad  ulteriora  procedere  possint. 

Si  quando  tamen  causae  ita  graves  adsint,  quae  eiusdem 
personae  electionem  exigant  ultra  tempus  in  Constitutionibus 
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permissum,  Ordinarius,  dispensationis  obtinendae  causa,  peti- 
tionem  ad  Sacram  Congregationem  mittat,  in  qua  clare  et 
distincte  referat,  quot  scrutiniis  fuerit  postulatio  completa, 
quotve  suffragia  ex  numero  capitularium  electae  faverint; 
praecipue  rationes  exponat  quae  talem  reelectionem  exigere 
videantur,  addita  quoque  sua  sententia. 

Interim  omnia  tibi  fausta  a  Domino  adprecor. 

Romae,  ex  Secretaria  Sacrae  Congregationis  de  Religiosis, 
die  9  martii  1920. 

Theodorus  Card.  Valfre  di  Bonzo, 
Praefectus. 

Maurus  M.  Serafini,  Ab.  O.  S.  B., 
Secretarius. 


SAORA  OONQREGATIO  EITUUM. 
De  quibusdam  Episcoporum  Privilegiis. 

Repropositis  dubiis  in  Decreto  S.  R.  C.  De  quibusdam  Epis- 
coporum privilegfiisy  diei  26  novembris  1919  contentis  (I,  5-IV, 
I ;  Acta  Ap,  Sedis,  an.  1920,  n.  5)  ;  nimirum : 

I.  Num  usus  mitrae  argenteae  cum  laciniis  item  argenteis, 
pro  simplici  mitra  damascena  vel  linea  cum  rubeis  laciniis, 
sicubi  ab  aliquo  Episcopo  invectus  fuerit,  tolerandus  sit. 

II.  Fierine  debeat  Episcoporum  Missae  solemni  pontificali 
adsistentium,  thurificatio  statim  ante  incensationem  presbyteri 
et  diaconorum  paratorum,  qui  Episcopo  celeb ranti  adsistunt? 

Et  sacra  rituum  Congregatio,  exquisito  specialis  Commis- 
sionis  voto,  expositis  dubiis  ita  respondendum  censuit: 

Ad  I :  Negative,  iuxta  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  I, 
cap.  XVII,  num.  i). 

Ad  II :  Servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  I,  cap. 
XXIII,  nn.  27et28). 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  declaravit,     Contrariis  non  obstantibus 
quibuscumque. 
Die  9  iulii  1920. 

HhA.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R,  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 
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ROMAN  ODRIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

8  June,  ig2o:  Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Duffy,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Wikannia-Forbes  (New  South  Wales),  made  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civilian  class. 

p  June:  Mgr.  Maurice  Tobin,  of  the  Diocese  of  Armidale, 
made  Domestic  Prelate. 

6  July:  Mgr.  Joseph  Suhr,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  participantium, 

15  July:  Mgr.  Edward  A.  Pace,  of  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  parti- 
cipantium. 

28  July:  Lord  Henry  Stafford  Jerningham,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Westminster,  made  Private  Chamberlain  of  sword 
and  cape  supernumerary  of  the  Pope. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences* 


OUR  AHALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  Congregation  for  Religious  issues  a  circular  letter  to 
Ordinaries  on  the  repeated  election  of  Superiors  General. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  answers  questions  regarding  the 
use  of  the  episcopal  mitre,  and  thurification  at  pontifical  Mass. 

Roman  Curia  officially  announces  some  recent  papal  ap- 
pointments. 


SE-ELEOTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  SUPERIORS. 

We  print  in  the  Analecta  of  this  issue  an  important  decree 
of  the  S.  Congregation  for  Religious,  touching  the  election  of 
general  superiors  of  religious  institutes  for  a  third  term  of 
office,  when  the  Constitutions  provide  for  a  definite  number  of 
years  during  which  office  may  be  held. 

The  recent  Code  (Canon  505)  states:  Superiors  general  of 
religious  communities  are  elected  for  a  limited  term  of  years, 
unless  their  Constitutions  provide  otherwise. 

In  some  cases  the  term  is  three  years  with  power  of  re- 
election; in  other  cases,  six  years  with  the  same  privilege. 
(Lesser  superiors  are  appointed  for  three  years  or  six,  if  the 
constitutions  permit ;  but  they  may  not  be  appointed  for  a  third 
successive  term  in  the  same  religious  house.)  The  reason  for 
the  limitation  is  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  personal  power  in  the 
administration  of  a  community.  Whilst  an  efficient  superior 
is  a  blessing  and  her  continuance  in  office  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  institute,  it  is  desirable  that  the  administration 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  through  routine,  personal  attach- 
ment, indulgence,  and  natural  weakness  that  may  arise  from 
the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  same  superior  continually  re- 
elected. The  principle  is  that  which  underlies  all  govern- 
ment of  republican  or  democratic  communities  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  abuses  which 
easily  follow  in  the  wake  of  one-man  power,  unless  there  be 
special  safeguards  to  forestall  them. 

The  Holy  See,  which  legislates  in  such  matters  upon  the 
basis  of  a  wide  and  assured  experience,   in  the  decree  just 
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mentioned  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  past  there  have  been 
frequent  requests  to  permit  the  continuation  in  office  of  superiors 
who  had  completed  the  full  term  of  their  administration  as 
defined  by  the  constitutions  of  their  institutes.  It  points  out 
the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  arising  from  an  un- 
checked tendency  to  go  on  reelecting  the  same  person,  when 
there  are  other  eligible  members  who  would  rule  the  com- 
munity with  advantage.  The  practice  easily  degenerates  into 
a  custom  calculated  to  render  nugatory  the  prescriptions  of  the 
constitutions  which  wisely  provide  for  a  limited  term  of  office. 

Some  Religious  Orders  do  indeed  elect  their  superiors  gen- 
eral for  life;  but  in  these  cases  the  election  is  reserved  to  a 
special  electoral  college  of  superiors  or  representatives.  More- 
over, these  know  in  advance  that  the  elected  head  is  to  be 
superior  for  life. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Sacred  Congregation  instructs  the 
Ordinaries  who  preside  at  the  canonical  election  of  superiors 
to  remind  the  vocals  of  the  law  before  balloting,  and  to  state 
that  the  Holy  See  is  not  disposed  to  dispense  from  its  observ- 
ance unless  there  be  a  real  and  demonstrated  necessity.  A 
third-term  election  will  accordingly  have  no  force  unless  the 
Holy  See  gives  its  approval.  And  this  approval  will  not  be 
given  unless  the  bishop  can  show  that  there  is  real  and  cogent 
need  for  it.  In  this  case  the  Ordinary  must  make  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  exact  record  of  the 
votes  which  show  that  the  members  of  the  community  desire 
to  continue  the  same  superior  in  office  for  a  third  term.  The 
election  under  these  conditions  takes  on  the  nature  of  a 
*'  Postulation  ",  that  is  to  say,  a  formal  petition  addressed  to 
the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  appointment  of  the  superior 
whom  the  majority  of  the  community  would  wish  to  elect 
despite  the  fact  that  his  or  her  term  of  office  has  expired.  The 
election  itself  has  not  the  force  of  effecting  the  appointment, 
but  merely  confirms  the  reasons  to  be  presented  by  the  bishop 
to  the  Sacred  Congregation  why  the  superior  should  be  elected 
for  a  third  or  further  term.  The  request  must  be  presented 
within  a  limited  time  (within  eight  days  after  the  election). 
It  lies  with  the  Holy  See  to  approve  or  reject  the  reasons 
presented.  Until  approved,  the  superior  even  if  she  remain 
in  administration  has  no  claim  to  continued  tenure. 
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OANON  1116  :   DE  LEGITIMATIONE  FILIORUM   ILLEGITIMOEUM. 

Qu.  Would  you  kindly  explain  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Review 
Canon  1116  of  the  new  Code? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  Dr.  Ayrinhac  in  his  work  Marriage  Legislation  of  the  New 
Code,  speaking  of  this  canon  and  that  which  immediately  follows 
(1117),  presents  a  contradiction  (see  page  281). 

Canon  1116  distinctly  states  that  the  parents  should  be  "  habiles  ", 
i.  e.  canonically  capable  of  contracting  marriage  "  tempore  concep- 
tionis,  vel  praegnationis,  vel  nativitatis  ".  The  question  arises :  Are 
parents  between  whom  there  existed  ("tempore  conceptionis,  vel 
praegnationis,  vel  nativitatis")  the  impediment  "  Disparitatis  Cul- 
tus "  actually  "  habiles "  to  contract  marriage,  and  does  a  subse- 
quent marriage  with  the  necessary  dispensation  legitimize  their  off- 
spring (born,  say,  six  months  before  the  marriage)  ? 

In  my  opinion  Canon  1116  distinctly  states  that  the  child  is  not 
legitimized  by  the  subsequent  marriage  without  a  special  declaration 
to  that  effect.  F.  W. 

Resp.  Legitimate  are  those  children  who  are  conceived  or 
born  of  marriage  that  is  either  valid  or  putative  (Canon  1 1 14) . 
Consequently,  if  a  child  is  conceived  outside  of  lawful  wedlock, 
it  becomes  legitimate,  provided  the  parents  had  been  validly 
married  to  each  other  at  the  time  of  birth.  Putative  marriage 
will,  likewise,  produce  the  same  effect.  Marriage  is  said  to  be 
putative,  when,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  diriment 
impediment,  it  is  contracted  in  good  faith  by  at  least  one  of  the 
parties,  and  remains  putative  until  both  parties  are  certain 
that  it  is  invalid  (Canon  1015).  Thus,  if  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  a  child  who  had  been  sinfully  conceived,  the  parents 
are  already  married,  the  existence  of  a  diriment  impediment, 
say  disparity  of  worship,  will  not  render  the  child  illegitimate, 
provided  that  at  least  one  of  its  parents  had  been  in  good  faith 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  marriage  up  to  the  time  of  birth. 
And  this  holds  good  even  should  the  good  faith  disappear  after 
birth.  By  way  of  exception  to  the  rules  governing  legiti- 
macy, a  child  born  of  a  valid  marriage  is  illegitimate,  if  con- 
ceived when  marital  relations  were  forbidden  the  parents  on 
account  either  of  subsequent  solemn  religious  profession  or 
sacred  orders  taken  after  marriage  (Canon  1114). 
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Conversely,  illegitimate  children  are  such  as  are  either  (a) 
not  born  of  valid  or  putative  marriage,  or  (b)  are  born  of 
valid  marriage,  but  conceived  when  the  use  of  marriage  was 
prohibited  by  reason  of  subsequent  solemn  religious  profes- 
sion or  sacred  orders.  Illegitimate  children  may  be  natural 
or  spurious.  Natural  are  those  who  are  born  of  parents  who 
were  not  disqualified  by  diriment  impediment  from  marrying 
at  some  one  of  the  following  periods,  (a)  conception,  (b) 
pregnancy,  (c)  birth.  Spurious  are  such  as  are  born  of 
parents  who  were  so  disqualified  during  the  entire  period  from 
conception  till  birth  inclusive.  Spurious  children  are  either 
(a)  adulterine y  begotten,  namely,  in  adultery;  (b)  sacri- 
legious; born  of  parents,  one  of  whom  was  either  a  religious 
with  solemn  vows  or  a  cleric  in  major  orders;  (c)  incestuous', 
born  of  parents  who  are  related  collaterally  either  by  affinity 
or  consanguinity;  (d)  nefarious]  born  of  parents  related  in  the 
direct  line. 

Though  not  equally  applicable  to  all  cases,  there  are  three 
methods  by  which  such  unfortunate  children  may  be  legiti- 
mated, (a)  According  to  Canon  105 1  a  dispensation  from  a 
diriment  impediment  granted  by  virtue  either  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  or  of  jurisdiction  delegated  by  means  of  a  general 
indult,  contains  ipso  facto  the  legitimation  of  the  offspring,  to 
the  exclusion,  however,  of  offspring  which  is  either  adulterine 
or  sacrilegious,  (b)  The  second  method  is  described  in  Canon 
1 1 16,  viz:  "  Children  are  legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage, 
valid  or  putative,  which  is  either  contracted  for  the  first  time 
or  revalidated,  even  though  not  as  yet  consummated,  provided 
the  parents  were  capable  of  marriage  at  the  time  of  conception, 
or  of  pregnancy,  or  of  birth,  (c)  Finally,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  cannot  be  legitimated  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
methods,  the  only  course  open  is  to  apply  to  the  Holy  See 
for  a  special  rescript  of  legitimation.  This  is  the  procedure 
to  be  adopted  in  legitimating,  for  instance,  spurious  children 
who  are  either  adulterine  or  sacrilegious. 

It  is  the  second  method  with  which  our  correspondent  is 
concerned.  His  chief  difficulty  seems  to  centre  round  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  term  "  capable  of  marriage"  (habiles). 
We  reply,  that  the  term  means  that,  provided  no  diriment  im- 
pediment, either  of  the  natural  or  the  positive  law,  intervened 
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at  some  one,  not  necessarily  at  all  three,  of  the  periods  enumer- 
ated, natural,  not  spurious,  children  are  legitimated  by  the 
subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents.  On  the  contrary,  if 
such  an  impediment  existed  from  the  moment  of  conception 
till  that  of  birth  inclusive,  the  children  will  not  be  legitimated. 
To  illustrate.  An  impediment  of  mixed  religion  exists  be- 
tween John  and  Anne.  An  illegitimate  child  is  born  to  them 
while  the  impediment  continues.  After  the  child's  birth  John 
is  received  into  the  Church  and  marries  Anne.  The  child  is 
forthwith  legitimated,  because,  in  the  supposition,  a  diriment 
impediment  to  marriage  was  always  absent.  Or,  instead  of 
a  prohibitive  impediment,  we  shall  presume  that  a  diriment 
impediment,  say  disparity  of  worship,  was  present  when  the 
child  was  conceived.  After  conception,  however,  the  un- 
baptized  party  receives  baptism.  Since  no  diriment  impedi- 
ment stood  in  the  way  during  pregnancy  or  at  birth,  marriage 
after  birth  will  legitimate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unbap- 
tized  partner  defers  baptism  till  the  child  has  been  born,  the 
subsequent  marriage  will  not  effect  legitimation.  The  case 
would  be  quite  different,  as  in  the  supposition  presented  by 
our  correspondent,  if  the  unbaptized  partner,  refusing  to  be 
baptized,  was  married  with  a  dispensation,  for  then  the  dis- 
pensation itself  would  automatically  make  the  child  legitimate, 
conformably  with  Canon  1051.  Needless  to  add,  subsequent 
marriage  must  take  place  between  the  parents.  Marriage  with 
another  who  is  not  the  parent,  though  perhaps  valid,  will  not 
alter  the  child's  status. 

Furthermore,  in  our  correspKjndent's  judgment.  Dr.  Ayrin- 
Kac  contradicts  himself  on  page  281  of  his  monograph.  Mar- 
riage Legislation.  Wherein  this  contradiction  occurs,  we  are 
not  told.  Nor  have  we  succeeded  in  discovering  any  contra- 
diction. Possibly,  our  correspondent  thought  he  perceived 
a  contradiction  when  Dr.  Ayrinhac  stated  that  children  whose 
conception  was  adulterine  may  be  legitimated  by  subsequent 
marriage,  if  the  impediment  of  ligamen  is  removed  previous 
to  birth.  Since  such  illegitimate  offspring  is  natural,  not 
spurious,  as  Dr.  Ayrinhac  himself  explains  (p.  99),  the  doc- 
trine here  enunciated  is  sound.  For  instance,  a  child  is  con- 
ceived of  an  adulterous  alliance  between  Jane  and  Paul,  both 
of  whom  are  married.     Previous  to  the  birth  of  the  offspring 
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their  husband  and  wife  respectively  die.  Therefore,  no  diri- 
ment impediment  disbars  them  from  marrying  when  the  child 
is  born.  As  a  result,  should  they  marry  after  the  child's  birth, 
the  latter  will  be  legitimate  in  consequence. 

M.  A.  Gearin,  C.SS.R. 


RESTITUTION  OF  WAR  TAX. 

Qu.  Some  time  ago  N.  N.  told  his  confessor  that,  in  giving  the 
return  of  his  taxable  property,  he  had  knowingly  declared  it  to  be 
less  than  it  actually  was,  and  had  thus  lessened  his  payment  by 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  confessor  advises  him  to  restore  the  amount 
to  the  government.  As  the  penitent  wishes  to  avoid  publicity  in  the 
matter,  he  requests  the  priest  to  make  the  restitution,  giving  him  the 
twenty-five  dollars  for  that  purpose.  The  priest  calls  on  the  gov- 
ernment official  and  states  his  purpose  of  making  the  restitution  in  a 
manner  that  would  absolutely  hide  the  identity  of  the  penitent.  The 
officer  replies  that  he  cannot  make  any  corrections  of  his  reports  un- 
less he  knows  the  name  and  the  designated  property;  that  an  allo- 
cation of  the  money  otherwise  is  impossible,  and  that  it  would  most 
likely  get  into  the  wrong  hands  if  transmitted  any  other  way.  He 
suggests  that  a  much  better  way  would  be  for  the  priest  to  dispense 
the  amount  in  charity.  In  this  way  it  would  benefit  somebody  by 
way  of  relieving  the  poor  whom  the  government  should  have  to  look 
after.  The  priest  feels  that  it  is  the  only  way  he  can  dispose  of  the 
money  under  the  circumstances,  unless  he  sends  it  to  an  anonymous 
department  as  "  conscience  money  ",  without  being  assured  that  it 
will  reach  the  ultimate  purpose  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  question  I  propose  is :  Is  N.  N.  obliged  to  restitution  imder^ 
the  circumstances,  and  may  the  confessor  distribute  the  restored  sum 
in  cha^rity  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  his  penitent? 

Resp.  N.  N.  did  a  double  wrong  in  making  a  false  report 
of  his  property  obligations,  and  in  attesting,  as  he  presumably 
did,  the  falsehood  by  a  solemn  affidavit.  According  to  the 
recognized  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians  a  person  who 
knowingly  has  defrauded  the  commonwealth  of  the  assessed 
tax  is  obliged  to  make  full  restitution  of  the  amount.  The 
reason  is  that  direct  taxation  arises  from  a  silent  mutual 
contract  by  which  the  protection  and  benefits  of  community 
life  are  accorded  by  the  state  or  government  to  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth  in  return  for  the  support  afiforded 
by  taxation. 
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There  is,  however,  in  addition  to  the  regular  or  direct  tax- 
system,  in  every  state  an  indirect  mode  of  taxation,  which 
serves  as  a  check  to  abuses,  etc.,  or  as  a  precaution  against 
possible  calamities,  or  as  a  means  of  creating  defences  against 
future  and  indeterminate  aggression,  etc.  The  laws  that 
regulate  this  class  of  taxation  are  held  to  be  less  rigorous, 
since  they  are  not  based  on  commutative  justice,  but  are  the 
result  of  a  particular  policy  on  the  part  of  a  temporary  political 
government  which  may  alter  its  viewpoint  in  imposing  special 
taxes.  Thus  the  legislation  that  deals  with  taxes  on  import 
and  export  may  yield  to  a  policy  of  free  trade;  similarly  in 
the  question  of  military  tax,  war  tax,  etc.  As  this  class  of 
legislation  is  not  based  upon  the  principle  of  commutative  jus- 
tice, but  depends  on  the  accidental  policy  of  the  legislator  at 
the  time,  it  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  penal  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  obliges,  but  not  under  pain  of  restitution. 

Whether  the  extraordinary  taxation  of  the  war  period  is  to 
be  classed  under  this  head  may  be  a  matter  of  controversy. 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  indirect  penal  legislation, 
even  though  it  regards  stable  property.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  war  is  a  matter  of  necessary  self-defence  or  of 
deliberate  assumption  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  to  defend 
a  certain  policy  about  which  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth are  not  agreed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  suggestion  of  the  govern- 
ment official  to  devote  the  amount  (retained  as  a  war  tax)  to 
charity  was,  from  the  conscientious  point  of  view,  just  and 
wise.  The  restored  tax  will  thus  benefit  the  commonwealth, 
and  avoid  the  complications  and  possible  misdirection  which 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  money  to  the  tax  department  would 
have  involved,  whilst  it  safeguards  the  reputation  of  a  citizen 
who,  though  guilty  of  fraud,  is  not  obliged  to  accuse  himself 
publicly  by  his  effort  to  make  good  the  error  committed. 
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MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.     XVIII. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Kochow,  China, 

28  January,  ig20. 
Dear  Mary  knoll: 

You  haven't  really  been  a  missioner  in  China  until  you  have 
taken  a  barnstorming  trip  around  a  mission  district,  visiting 
the  little  stations  and  living  right  up  against  your  people. 
This  is  where  you  get  under  the  surface,  and  this  is  where  you 
generally  get  your  full  share  of  both  consolations  and  disap- 
pointments. I  have  just  returned  from  three  weeks  of  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  here  are  a  few  of  the  high-lights  and 
shadows. 

Fr.  Gauthier,  our  venerable  Paris  confrere,  went  along  to 
help  the  novice.  That  was  fortunate  for  me,  as  I  was  stumped 
more  than  once — ^both  to  understand  the  jabber  of  the  country 
people,  and  to  decide  practical  cases  that  arose.  The  old  man 
likes  the  sedan  chair,  but  I  am  younger,  so  I  tried  out  my  piece 
of  horse  flesh,  recently  acquired  for  twenty  dollars — not  much 
of  a  price  for  a  horse.  I  discovered  on  the  first  day  out  that 
he  is  the  laziest  beast  alive,  for  it  took  three  men  beating  him 
to  make  him  run;  still,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  that  he 
did  not  fall  dead  the  first  time  I  got  on  him,  considering  the 
price  of  the  animal. 

To  dismiss  this  Bucephalus  and  get  down  to  more  important 
things,  let  me  say  that  he  fell  down  in  the  mud  with  me  five 
times  during  the  course  of  the  trip,  and  once  walked  off  a 
bridge  into  a  stream,  giving  himself  and  me  an  unexpected 
bath.  "  Nihil  vidi  foedius,'*  as  Cicero  said  of  his  sister-in-law. 
The  only  good  point  I  can  find  in  him  is  that,  being  a  short 
horse,  he  is  soon  curried. 

During  the  three  weeks  we  visited  twelve  stations,  the  jumps 
being  as  a  rule  not  more  than  six  hours  apart.  This  gave  us 
a  trip  of  easy  stages,  and  as  January  weather  here  is  magni- 
ficent, it  was  not  at  all  a  difficult  performance  physically. 
Apart  from  the  travel,  however,  there  is  the  question  of  eating 
and  sleeping,  and  these  are  the  only  physical  difficulties  of 
such  a  trip.  Generally  one  gets  plenty  of  time  to  sleep,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  very  conducive. 
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You  won't  sympathize  with  me  at  all  when  I  mention  the 
bill  of  fare.  It  is  chicken  and  rice  invariably.  This  is  all 
right,  except  that  the  chicken  is  always  the  patriarch  of  the 
flock,  and  the  cooking  is  done  in  a  rough  way.  Besides,  after 
a  few  weeks  of  the  same  diet,  it  is  like  trying  to  eat  a  quail 
every  day.  But  frankly,  on  the  material  side,  there  is  no  real 
grumble.  By  the  way,  the  Christians  always  give  us  the  food, 
poor  as  they  are. 

Although  we  have  seventy-eight  villages  in  which  there  are 
baptized  Christians,  we  saw  all  but  a  very  few  in  the  course 
of  the  trip,  for  they  were  all  instructed  to  come  to  the  nearest 
station  when  we  were  due  there.  Most  of  them  did  so.  Many 
of  these  seventy-eight  villages  have  only  one  or  two  Christians, 
and  so  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  priest  to  call  on  each 
individual.  Indeed,  some  of  the  places  where  we  did  stop,  had 
only  one  Christian  family,  but  often  one  family  ramifies  into 
twenty  or  thirty  people,  and  that  makes  it  worth  while.  Later, 
when  I  get  a  chance  to  start  some  active  propaganda,  I  shall 
try  to  get  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  district,  but  this 
time  the  idea  was  simply  to  give  our  actual  Christians  a  good 
lookover. 

For  statistics,  we  had  225  confessions,  250  Communions,  and 
10  Baptisms.  This  is  good,  when  one  considers  that  we 
reached  only  five  hundred  out  of  the  six  hundred,  and  one  must 
count  about  a  hundred  children  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
First  Communion. 

Chetung  (Eastern  Wheel)  was  the  first  stop,  a  village  which 
is  entirely  Catholic,  to  the  number  of  fifty  souls.  What  is 
more,  they  have  interested  the  next  village,  and  as  a  result  that 
entire  community,  to  the  number  of  forty,  is  studying  to  enter 
the  Church.  Chetung  was  converted  by  Fr.  Mollat  three  years 
ago — a  good  piece  of  work.  He  also  built  a  little  chapel  and 
school  there,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  water  what 
he  planted.  Although  our  stop  at  Chetung  was  very  consol- 
ing, there  was  also  a  little  histoire  that  shows  the  other  side  of 
the  shield. 

Leaving  here,  we  dipped  over  into  Fachau,  the  neighboring 
sub-prefecture.  As  the  Bishop  gave  us  only  Mauming,  this 
Fachau  is  not  American  territory,  but  I  am  to  look  after  it  for 
this  year  until  the  new  Western  Vicariate  is  formed,  when  a 
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French  priest  will  be  assigned  to  it.  We  stopped  first  at 
Lungwoh  (Dragon's  Den),  a  beautiful  little  Christian  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  a  hundred  Christians,  who  were  converted 
forty  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  Bishop  Chausse  himself  who 
made  the  first  start  at  LungAvoh,  and,  as  I  have  noted  to  be  the 
case  wherever  he  worked,  the  foundation  was  well  and  truly 
laid.  My,  my,  I  wish  these  people  belonged  to  me,  for  here 
there  was  nothing  but  consolation.  What  fervor  and  simple 
goodness!  Anyhow,  I  hired  a  teacher  to  give  them  a  school 
so  as  to  help  things  along,  even  if  I  do  have  to  hand  them 
over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Other  visits  in  Fachau  were  Chashaan  (Tea  Mountain), 
another  of  Bishop  Chausse's  foundations  and  a  good  one, 
Pingshaanjx)h  (Peaceful  Mountain  View),  and  Footung  (East- 
ern Tiger).  The  Christians  in  these  places  were  all  in  good 
order — so  much  so  that  there  were  not  even  any  mixed  mar- 
riages to  remedy — a  somewhat  unusual  thing,  as  I  discovered 
later.  This  section,  however,  has  been  persecuted  a  great  deal 
by  the  pirates.  Though  it  is  more  quiet  now,  we  ran  across 
several  burned  villages,  the  result  of  recent  attacks.  The  coun- 
tryside is  dotted  with  forts.  Every  village  has  one,  and  some 
of  the  more  pretentious  ones  remind  Fr.  Gauthier  of  his 
chateaux  in  France — at  a  distance.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  them,  this  part  of  the  country  must  be  an  armed  camp. 

The  stops  in  my  own  district  were  rather  uneventful,  except 
that  generally  at  each  place  I  found  some  little  trouble  to 
straighten  out,  whether  it  was  a  case  of  mixed  marriage,  a  law 
suit,  or  an  apostacy.  I  found  four  cases  of  mixed  marriages 
altogether,  and  two  cases  of  marriage  contracted  under  the 
canonical  age.  They  say  that  the  marriage  question  is  the 
chief  source  of  difficulty  for  the  parish  priest  here,  and  these 
irregularities  are  chiefly  found  in  the  above  two  cases — dis- 
paritas  cultus  and  marrying  under  age.  Both  are  hard  to 
avoid,  due  to  circumstances  and  Chinese  customs,  so  that  gener- 
ally the  priest  must  become  a  sort  of  match-maker  himself, 
if  he  is  to  be  sure  that  his  marriages  are  regular. 

As  for  the  case  of  apostacy,  it  seems  that  some  people  got 
sulky  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  distribution 
of  the  bread;  or,  actually,  because  the  former  missioner  helped 
other  Christians  who  were  very  poor,  and  refused  to  help  these 
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who  had  sufficient  means  of  livelihood.  Two  moving  spirits 
in  the  community  became  incensed  at  this,  and  when  they 
could  get  no  satisfaction,  formally  apostatized  and  threatened 
to  come  to  Kochow  and  burn  down  the  church.  For  their 
pains  the  former  missioner  had  them  put  in  the  **  cooler ", 
where  they  spent  six  months,  just  being  released  the  other  day. 
Things  are  smoothed  over  now,  but  they  and  a  few  adherents 
still  remain  in  a  state  of  schism.  Maybe  we  can  get  them 
back  after  a  while,  with  God's  grace  and  some  judicious 
handling. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  two  other  cases  of  recent  apos- 
tacy.  One  is  a  family  that  got  into  a  law  suit  with  the  other 
Christians  in  their  village,  who,  on  losing  out,  decided  they 
did  not  need  to  remain  in  the  Church.  I  tried  hard  to  see 
these  people  when  I  visited  their  village,  but  they  would  not 
receive  me,  nor  would  they  come  to  see  me.  The  last  case  is 
that  of  an  entire  village  that  has  dropped  away,  though  that 
is  not  so  bad,  for  there  are  only  ten  people  in  it.  One  house, 
you  know,  often  constitutes  what  they  call  a  village  here. 
These  people  had  no  reason  to  leave  the  Church,  and  they 
were  always  well  looked  after  by  the  missioners,  too ;  so  I  do  not 
know  what  cause  to  assign  unless  we  fall  back  on  the  devil. 

I  must  mention  two  of  our  Mauming  stations  that  seem  to  be 
especially  promising.  The  first  one  is  Penglong  (Level  Wave) , 
an  old  station  started  by  Fr.  Fleureau.  The  Christians  here 
number  only  thirty,  but  are  the  real  brand,  and  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  nucleus  for  a  good  Christian  colony.  They 
have  interested  some  pagans  living  near  them,  and  I  hired  a 
catechist  who  is  instructing  twenty  of  them  now,  with  the 
promise  of  more  to  follow.  At  this  station  we  have  St.  Anne's 
Chapel,  a  neat  little  edifice,  where  Fr.  Gauthier  spent  the  first 
two  years  of  his  missionary  life. 

Shekkwat  (Stone  and  Bone  Market)  is  the  other  place  that 
impressed  me  best.  It  is  a  large  market,  and  Fr.  Mollat  built 
there  an  attractive  mission  of  mud  brick  and  white  plaster. 
The  property  also  has  a  fine  garden,  with  outhouses  for  the 
servants,  etc.,  making  a  station  where  a  priest  could  live 
easily,  if  we  should  get  enough  Christians  to  warrant  it.  At 
present  Shekkwat  has  only  ten  Christians,  but  I  received  word 
that  quite  a  few  pagans  are  interested,  and  we  are  sending  a 
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catechist  to  clinch  the  matter.  The  chief  Christian  there  says 
we  can  easily  pick  up  a  hundred  new  people  if  the  catechist 
is  there  to  instruct  them;  and  I  got  the  same  impression,  for 
many  pagans  dropped  in  during  our  stay  to  make  inquiries. 
I  wish  I  could  have  stayed  there  myself  for  a  while — Ostium 
enim  apertum  est  mihi  magnum  et  evidens — but  I  have  a 
thousand  other  things  to  do  just  now.  Shekkwat  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  little  places  I  have  seen  here — set  down  on 
the  bank  of  a  circling  river,  and  surrounded  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  steep  hills,  which  are  full  of  curious  rock  for- 
mations and  sheer  cliffs.  It  reminded  me  not  a  little  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  where  John  Brown  made  his  famous 
raid,  as  you  may  remember.  This  is  high  praise  from  me,  for 
my  people  first  settled  in  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  think  it  is 
one  of  America's  beauty  spots. 

Traveling  of  this  sort  is  not  hard  in  itself.  It  all  depends 
on  the  man.  For  a  young  fellow,  there  is  nothing  to  it,  but 
I  certainly  have  to  admire  Fr.  Gauthier  for  stumping  round 
the  way  he  does.  He  is  not  old  exactly,  but  he  is  at  the  age 
when  l>e  ought  to  be  sitting  in  a  comfortable  rectory,  with 
nothing  on  his  mind  but  to  give  out  a  few  armchair  reflections 
to  his  people  on  Sunday  morning.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  is 
chasing  over  the  countryside  after  the  lost  sheep  just  as  strenu- 
ously as  he  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  guess  it  is  the  life  of 
a  missioner,  but  it  certainly  does  call  for  sand,  when  a  man 
has  passed  the  stage  where  his  frame  is  resilient  enough  to 
absorb  the  shocks. 

After  a  trip  of  this  kind,  getting  back  home  is  a  most  pleas- 
ant experience,  for  one  is  stung  by  privation,  and  just  ripe  for 
a  little  "  spree  ".  I  begin  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
our  lumberjacks  who  always  tear  loose  after  their  period  of 
six  months  spent  in  the  wilds.  With  us  the  "  spree  "  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  good  bath  and  the  reading  of  our  accumu- 
lated mail,  and  generally  before  that  is  over,  the  little  affairs 
and  difficulties  of  the  parish  will  begin  to  come  up  for  atten- 
tion, so  that  we  slide  imperceptibly  into  the  old  game  of  run- 
ning a  mission. 

Our  trip  revealed  everything  to  be  in  good  condition,  except 
for  several  irregular  marriages,  and  several  cases  of  apostacy. 
In  every  other  respect  it  was  consolation  after  consolation.     We 
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found  prospective  catechumens  at  every  station,  and  their  total 
number  will  go  to  150.  We  are  putting  out  eight  new  cate- 
chists  next  month  for  the  double  purpose  of  instructing  and 
attracting  catechumens.  Some  of  them  will  conduct  also  little 
schools  for  the  children  of  those  who  are  already  Catholics,  as 
otherwise  these  little  ones  would  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  cate- 
chism. For  the  future,  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  see  work 
ahead  of  us,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  results 
will  come. 


A  few  little  notes  about  "  the  Americans  ".  My  team  mate, 
Fr.  O'Shea,  is  getting  along  splendidly.  Constitutionally  he 
is  in  the  best  of  health,  getting  fat,  and  growing  a  beard  which 
is  mirabile  visu.  We  decided  to  have  soup  only  once  a  day. 
Fr.  O'Shea  has  been  bothered  a  good  deal  by  a  skin  affection 
that  he  picked  up  somewhere,  but  happily  it  seems  now  to 
be  on  the  mend.  In  devotion  to  study  he  is  certainly  a  shin- 
ing example  to  me.  He  is  working  very  hard,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  going  to  make  rapid  strides  in  the  language. 

Fr.  Meyer  spent  two  da)^s  with  us  last  week,  which  made  a 
happy  little  reunion  for  the  three  of  us.  He  is  well,  though 
of  course  he  has  his  own  troubles  and  is  busy  trying  to  shape 
up  things  in  a  badly  run-down  mission.  He  reports  that  Fr. 
McShane  is  taking  to  everything  like  a  duck  to  water  and  is 
much  in  love  with  his  new  life.  Fr.  Ford  was  up  here,  too, 
for  a  few  days,  and  was  royally  entertained  by  Fr.  O'Shea,  as 
unfortunately  Fr.  Gauthier  and  I  had  just  left  on  our  mission 
trip,  and  thus  did  not  see  him.  He  says  that  Fr.  Vogel  is  right 
at  home  in  Yeungkong  and  rapidly  getting  hold  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  as  I  write,  the  six  of  us  are  exceedingly  well 
and  everything  is  moving  along  just  right. 

James  E.  Walsh. 


American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

25  February,  igzo. 
Dear  Maryknollers: 

It  might  relieve  the  Reverend  Scripture  Professor  of  a 
wrinkle  or  two  to  know  that  we  over  here  find  in  our  Mission 
a  surprising  resemblance  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  an  added  force  and  clearness  from  contact  with 
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South  China.  Lest  you  may  strain  yourselves  smiling  at  my 
imagination,  we  shall  just  look  at  a  few  of  the  similarities  and 
each  may  judge  for  himself. 

It  struck  me,  first  of  all,  when  sizing  up  this  section  of  the 
Mission,  that  it  has  about  the  same  extent  as  Palestine — one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  sixty  miles.  And  it  is  not  unlike  the 
latter  in  shape — a  long,  maritime  country,  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Tinpak  to  correspond  with  Mount  Carmel;  with  an 
equally  shallow,  bare  coastline.  We  also  have  the  mountain 
range  inland  and  the  Yeungkong  River  is  as  winding  and 
about  as  wide  in  parts  as  the  Jordan,  though  in  the  flood  season 
it  widens  its  two  hundred  feet  to  several  miles,  with  many 
swift  tributaries  in  winter  that  dwindle  to  dry  "  wadies  "  in  the 
summer. 

We,  too,  have  the  hurricane;  and,  as  it  rages  and  bellows, 
the  lamentation  of  Jeremias  is  recalled:  ''Behold  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  Lord's  indignation  shall  come  forth,"  and  Isaias 
tells  us  the  direction  even  of  the  typhoon  that  rises  in  the 
China  Sea:  "As  whirlwinds  come  from  the  south."  And  its 
speed  is  described  in  Proverbs  (1:27):  "When  sudden 
calamity  shall  fall  on  you  and  destruction,  as  a  tempest,  shall 
be  at  hand."  The  typhoon  here  comes  with  short  notice  and 
a  sudden  rise  of  the  thermometer.  But  it  is  expressive,  too, 
of  God's  majesty  and  might:  "The  Lord's  ways  are  in  a 
tempest  and  a  whirlwind,  and  clouds  are  the  dust  of  His 
feet"  (Nahum  1:3).  As  the  natives  crouch  in  silence  while 
the  typhoon  blows,  they  realize  their  impotence,  though  they 
may  not  acknowledge  God's  power. 

Were  the  Prophets  to  speak  in  China  to-day,  they  could  use 
the  same  similes  as  most  applicable  to  their  auditors.  Who 
could  appreciate  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  draught  of 
fishes,  the  tempest  on  the  lake,  more  than  the  fisherfolk  of  our 
coast  villages,  whose  days  are  spent  in  scanning  weather  signs 
and  hauling  nets,  whose  lives  are  shaped  by  nature's  moods, 
who  could  readily  see  the  aptness  of  each  parable  from 
experience  ? 

The  topography  of  Palestine  must  be  like  our  own,  for  here 
we  have  the  bare  hills  and  desert  wastes,  and  treeless,  stony 
plains;  we  also  have  the  luxuriant  groves  that  nestle  by  a 
spring  or  follow  the  winding  courses  of  the  brooks,  the  palms 
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and  cactus  clumps  of  tropical  climes.  And  northeast  of  our 
Mount  Carmel  we  have  our  cedar  groves  that  cannot  rival 
Lebanon  in  majesty  or  age  but  may  humbly  remind  us  of  that 
beauty  spot. 

Throughout  the  whole  year  we  have  gorgeous  foliage  that 
invites  the  birds  of  the  air;  and  though  our  plains  are  treeless, 
here  and  there  on  the  roadways  a  venerable  banyan  has  been 
spared  to  throw  its  shade  in  welcome  to  the  grateful  missioner. 
But  did  not  the  trees  of  Palestine  play  a  prominent  part  in 
Bible  scenes?  When  Abraham  entertained  the  angels  in  the 
value  of  Mambre,  he  set  the  hearthcakes  and  the  dish  of  veal 
before  them,  saying:  "  Rest  ye  under  the  tree."  And  Agar, 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  Bersabee,  laid  her  son  to  die  in 
the  cool  of  one  of  the  trees. 

Indeed,  the  huge  banyan  on  the  water's  edge,  whose  tendrils 
seek  the  wet  soil  and  form  a  grove  from  one  parent  stem,  is  a 
fitting  figure  of  the  just  man :  "And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  that 
is  planted  near  the  running  waters."  It  is  true  you  have 
gnarled  oaks  at  Maryknoll,  but  they  are  more  like  monuments 
than  living  trees;  the  banyan,  despite  its  age,  is  flourishing 
and  vigorous.  Jeremias  (17:  18)  seems  almost  to  mean  the 
banyan:  "And  he  shall  be  as  a  true  that  is  planted  by  the 
waters,  that  spreadeth  out  its  roots  toward  moisture:  and  it 
shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  cometh.  And  the  leaf  thereof 
shall  be  green." 

And  the  big  tree  recalls  the  words  of  Moses  (in  Deut.  12:2)  ; 
"  Destroy  all  the  places  in  which  the  nations  that  you  shall 
possess  worshipped  gods  upon  high  mountains  and  hills  and 
under  every  shady  tree  ".  The  majority,  we  might  truly  say, 
of  the  shady  trees  in  this  section  are  the  sites  of  altars  to  the 
heathen  gods.  The  huge  village  temple,  where  the  ancestors 
of  the  worshippers  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  rows  of  wooden 
tablets,  is  without  exception  shaded  by  a  gigantic  banyan 
tree.  Even  the  family  altars  that  look  like  dog  kennels 
stretched  along  the  road  are  shielded  from  the  rain  by  the 
same  sacred  tree.  And  as  for  the  high  mountain  shrines,  our 
hills  are  dotted  with  pagodas  or  towers  of  some  kind  in  which 
idols  usurp  the  honors  of  the  Unknown  God.  Four  pagodas 
are  my  compass  at  Yeungkong,  four  shrines  in  which  sit 
hideous    figures    made   of   clay    and   painted    gaudily.      The 
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bonzes  of  old  were  wise  in  appropriating  shady  nooks  and 
prospect  hills  as  sites  for  their  temples,  thus  associating  religion 
with  cool  comfort  and  a  pleasant  breeze. 

While  on  the  subject  of  religion  it  strikes  me  that  nowhere 
in  the  Western  world,  except  perhaps  at  Lourdes,  may  we 
find  w^orshippers  so  oblivious  of  the  passers-by  as  in  the  Orient. 
The  Pharisees  who  paraded  the  street  corners,  the  lepers  and 
blind  who  knelt  and  cried  out  to  the  Son  of  David,  the 
Mussulman  who  spreads  his  rug  and  prostrates  on  the  road — 
all  have  their  counterpart  in  China,  where  a  zealot  can  be  seen 
even  on  the  busy  streets  of  Canton  wallowing  in  the  road-dust 
as  he  prays.  The  idol  worshippers  will  kneel  and  kow-tow 
to  the  beaming  brainless  denizen  of  the  temple,  despite  the 
curious  lookers-on.  In  fact,  each  shop  devotes  its  front  not 
only  to  the  display  of  goods  but  to  the  burning  of  its  owner's 
joss  sticks  before  a  little  shrine,  and  often  the  most  attractive 
object  within  the  store  is  a  large  altar  bedecked  with  gilt  and 
glittering  lights,  as  though  to  advertise  the  depth  of  super- 
stition of  its  keeper.  ''And  he  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  to  that 
which  hath  no  life:  and  for  health  he  maketh  supplication  to 
the  weak,  and  for  life  prayeth  to  that  which  is  dead,  and  for 
help  calleth  upon  that  which  is  unprofitable :  and  for  a  good 
journey  he  petitioneth  him  that  cannot  walk:  and  for  getting 
and  for  working  and  for  the  event  of  all  things  he  asketh  him 
that  is  unable  to  do  anything.  But  thou,  our  God,  art  gracious 
and  true,  patient,  and  ordering  all  things  in  mercy.  For  if  we 
sin,  we  are  thine,  knowing  thy  greatness :  and  if  we  sin  not, 
we  know  that  we  are  counted  with  thee.  For  to  know  thee 
is  perfect  justice:  and  to  know  thy  justice  and  thy  power,  is  the 
root  of  immortality  "  (Wisdom  14). 

Read  in  the  shadow  of  a  pagan  temple,  the  Old  Testament 
has  a  new  force,  and  in  the  light  of  our  short  experience  with 
the  new  Christians,  St.  Paul's  love  for  his  children  in  Christ 
finds  us  sympathetic  when  we  read  his  Epistles. 

But  coming  to  more  mundane  affairs,  even  the  make-up  of 
our  houses  reminds  us  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  and  its 
neighbors  in  Palestine.  We  have  not  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  we  have  the  one-storied  mud-and-brick  walls 
with  an  opening  to  the  sky ;  we  have  the  cactus  hedges  on  the 
roadway,  the  village  well  without  an  oaken  bucket  or  sanitary 
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drinking  cup  but  just  as  much  an  attraction  for  the  women  and 
a  rendez-vous  for  gossip,  as  in  Rebecca's  time.  We  have  the 
walled  cities  with  their  gates;  the  soldiers  on  the  battlements 
with  apologies  for  trumpets;  the  whited  sepulchres;  the  burials 
on  the  very  day  of  death  that  recall  how  Ananias  was  carried 
off  and  buried  before  Sapphira  knew  of  it;  the  official  mourn- 
ers *'  making  a  rout"  with  bagpipes  and  "  come-all-ye's  ";  the 
feast  that  follows  the  funeral. 

And  the  crudeness  of  the  implements  of  agriculture  bespeak 
the  common  origin  of  man.  Here  as  in  Palestine  the  grain  is 
threshed  on  the  village  common,  a  squared  and  leveled  piece 
of  ground,  smooth  of  pebbles  and  hardened  sometimes  with 
cement.  And  a  bullock  unmuzzled  is  attached  to  the  rude 
drag  and  circles  the  area  guided  by  the  patient  farmer  who 
grasps  the  animal's  tail  as  reins ;  and  all  the  village  shares  in 
the  harvest  yield,  and  beggars  and  strangers  seem  always  to  be 
welcome  at  the  simple  meals,  and  the  average  villager  lives 
his  day  rationally  in  work  made  light  by  moderated  zeal, 
without  a  care  for  hoarding  in  great  barns.  And  the  grass  of 
the  field  which  to-morrow  is  not,  is  the  fuel  on  the  simple 
hearthstones  just  as  in  our  Lord's  time. 

We  still  have  here  the  patriarchal  life  of  old,  with  the 
head  of  the  village  respected  as  the  law-giver,  and  his  children 
and  their  children  grouped  round  him  in  their  daily  tasks. 
The  pomegranate,  the  Chinese  emblem  of  fecundity  and  hap- 
piness of  home  life,  is  blooming  in  our  garden.  It  seems  a 
fitting  symbol  for  our  village  Chinese,  as  for  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles. 

And  otherwise,  in  countless  instances,  the  thought  comes  to 
our  mind  that  surely  the  Jews  of  old  did  this  or  that  while 
Palestine  was  in  its  prime,  though  I  confess  I  cannot  often 
prove  the  truth  of  the  supposition.  It  is  the  simplicity  of 
life  here  that  convinces  without  proofs — a  simplicity  unlike 
the  peace  that  marks  the  life  of  the  Seminary  in  the  quiet  of 
God's  fields,  but  rather  the  rough  crudeness  of  a  people  un- 
used to  softness,  of  a  type  like  St.  Peter  who  could  shed  his 
garment  and  throw  himself  into  the  lake  without  a  thought  of 
personal  pleasure.  But  perhaps  truest  of  all,  it  is  the  rough- 
ness of  a  world  before  the  advent  on  earth  of  its  God,  a  people 
still  in  the  desert  with  the  heathen  abominations  on  all  sides. 
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who  need  a  Moses  to  guide  them,  who  have  not  yet  tasted  the 
manna  nor  drunk  of  the  living  fountain. 

Thank  God,  we  have  here  in  this  city  an  altar  to  the  Un- 
known God,  and  He  has  dwelt  amongst  us  here,  and  in  His 
own  good  time  He  will  make  a  holy  land  of  China. 

Affectionately  in  Christ, 

Francis  X.  Ford. 


AGREEMENTS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  ENGLISH  VERSIONS 
OF  TIE  BIBLE. 

Words  and  phrases  well  rendered  may  be  picked  out  of  any 
version,  in  order  to  praise  it.  A  list  of  mistakes  or  readings 
that  may  be  improved  can  be  made  from  the  Authorized  or  the 
Revised  Protestant  version,  or  from  ours,  in  order  to  find  fault 
with  it.  But  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  value  of  any  ver- 
sion, at  least  one  whole  chapter  should  be  compared  with  other 
versions. 

Frank  J.  Firth  has  printed  four  versions  of  the  Gospels 
in  parallel  columns,  three  Protestant  versions  (the  Authorized, 
Revised  and  Standard)  and  our  Rheims  or  Douay  version. 

The  average  layman,  reading  a  chapter  of  each  version  in 
succession,  would  notice  no  difference,  except  perhaps  an  un- 
usual word  here  and  there.  There  are,  however,  many  differ- 
ences, which  a  careful  comparison  will  show. 

Dr.  Carelton  ^  has  given  about  three  thousand  instances  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Authorized  Protestant  version 
follows  ours.  He  gives  fourteen  in  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
Mark :  e.  g.  "  unclean  ",  of  Rheims,  is  preferred  to  "  foul  "  of 
the  older  Protestant  versions ;  "  questioned  ",  to  "  demanded  "  ; 
"  come  after  ",  to  "  follow  ". 

I  will  take  the  same  chapter,  and  give  readings  where  the 
Revised  Protestant  version  differs  from  the  Authorized  and 
agrees  with  ours. 

Our  English  version  was  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 
by  Dr.  Gregory  Martin  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582,  when 
Shakespeare  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  called  the  Rheims 
version,  and  also  the  Douay.     The  Authorized  Protestant  ver- 

1  The  Part  of  Rheims  in  the  Making  of  the  English  Bible. 
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sion  was  printed  twenty-nine  years  later  in  i6ii,  under  King 
James,  and  is  also  called  the  King  James  version.  The  Re- 
vised Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
1 88 1,  three  centuries  after  ours.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  in 
how  many  readings  the  Revised  and  other  recent  versions  fol- 
low or  agree  with  Rheims. 

Dr.  Martin  in  making  our  version  worked  with  tremendous 
speed,  and  being  human  sometimes  erred.  Homer  sometimes 
nods.  No  English  translator  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  per- 
ception of  the  exact  value  of  words ;  when  he  found  no  word 
in  the  language  to  express  perfectly  the  thought  of  the  original, 
he  coined  a  word.  He  enriched  the  English  language  with  a 
number  of  words  that  it  needed,  and  gave  to  the  English 
Bible  some  words  and  phrases  that  will  be  used  as  long  as  our 
language  is  spoken. 

Revised  Version  differs  from  Authorized  and  agrees 

WITH  Rheims.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  the  first  verse  is  the  same 

in  all :  "  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 

of    God".      But   in   nearly   all   the   other   verses,   there   are 

differences. 

V.  2.       Rhm     Isaias  the  prophet  (Esay,  1st  ed.) 
AV       the  prophets 
RV       Isaiah  the  prophet 

The  Revised  version  agrees  with  ours,  because  both  are  based 
on  the  same  Greek  text.  The  Greek  text  underlying  the  Latin 
which  ours  follows,  and  the  corrected  Greek  text  of  the  Revised 
version  both  have:  "  Isaias  the  prophet  '\ 

V.  5.       Rhm  all  they  of  Jerusalem  (Hierusalem,  1st  ed.) 

AV  they  of  Jerusalem 

RV  all  they  of  Jerusalem 

V.  5.       Rhm  were  baptized 

AV  were  all  baptized 

RV  were  baptized 

"All "  is  misplaced  in  the  Greek  text  followed  by  the 
Authorized. 

2  Rhm.   =   Rheims  version.     AV  =  Authorized  version.      RV  =   Revised 
version. 
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V.  8. 

Rhm 

AV 

RV 

I  have  baptized 

I  indeed  have  baptized 

I  baptized 

V.  13. 

Rhm 

AV 

RV 

was  in 

was  there  in 

was  in 

V.  24. 

AV 

Let  us  alone.     Omitted 

Omitted  in  Rheims  and  Revised. 

V.  44.     Rhm     the  things 
AV       those  things 
RV       the  things 

"  Indeed  ",  "  there  ",  "  let  us  alone  ",  "  those  ""  are  not  in  the 
Greek  followed  by  the  Rheims  and  Revised  versions. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  labors,  chiefly  of  Protestant  scholars, 
we  have  now  a  Greek  text  which  is  very  close  to  the  original, 
and  which  in  many  cases  is  identical  with  that  which  under- 
lies our  Latin  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  results  of  textual  criti- 
cism which  Protestants  now  enjoy,  Catholics  had  in  St.  Jerome's 
version,  long  before  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Where  all  follow  the  same  Greek  text,  the  Revised  version 
sometimes  differs  from  the  Authorized,  and  follows  ours  be- 
cause its  English  is  more  exact  or  more  idiomatic: 

V.  2.       Rhm    who  shall 
AV       which  shall 
RV      who  shall 

V.  4.       Rhm    unto  remission 

AV       for  the  remission 
RV       unto  remission 

V.  5. 


V.  10. 


Rhm 

country 

AV 

land 

RV 

country 

Rhm 

as  a  dove 

AV 

like  a  dove 

RV 

as  a  dove 

Rhm 

drove  him  out 

AV 

driveth  him 

RV 

driveth  him  forth 

V.   12. 


Ek,  out  or  forth,  is  neglected  in  the  Authorized.     The  Revised 
version  agrees  with  Rheims  in  expressing  it.     The  verb  is  an 
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historical  present.  The  Revised  version  retains  **  driveth  " ; 
the  Baptist  of  19 12  has  "drives";  Weymouth,  "impelled" 
Moffatt  and  the  20th  Century  versions  have  "  drove  ". 

V.  14.     Rhm    delivered  up 
AV       put  in  prison 
RV       delivered  up 

V.  16.     Rhm    And  passing  by 

AV       Now  as  he  walked 
RV       And  passing  along 

V.  18.  Rhm  leaving  their  nets 
AV  forsook  their  nets 
RV       left  the  nets 

"  Leave  "  is  the  proper  word.     Men  leave  their  luggage ;  they 
forsake  their  friends. 


V. 

22. 

Rhm 

having 

AV 

one  that  had 

RV 

having 

V. 

26. 

Rhm 

the  unclean  spirit 

AV 

when  the  unclean  spirit 

RV 

the  unclean  spirit 

V. 

26. 

Rhm 

tearing 

AV 

had  torn 

RV 

tearing 

V. 

26. 

Rhm 

crying 

AV 

cried 

RV 

crying 

V. 

27. 

Rhm 

he  commandeth 

AV 

commandeth  he 

RV 

he  commandeth 

V. 

29. 

Rhm 

came 

AV 

entered 

RV 

came 

V.  34.     Rhm  he  suffered  not 

.AV  suffered  not 

RV  he  suffered  not 

V.  35.     Rhm  desert  place 

AV  solitary  place 

RV  desert  place 
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Rhm 

AV 

RV 

saith 

said 

saith 

Rhm 
AV 
RV 
Wey 

to  this  purpose 

therefore 

to  this  end 

for  that  purpose 

Rhm 

AV 

RV 

casting  out 
cast  out 
casting  out 

Rhm 

AV 

RV 

a  leper  cometh 
there  came  a  leper 
there  cometh  a  leper 

Rhm 

AV 

RV 

stretched  forth 
put  forth 
stretched  forth 

Rhm 

AV 

RV 

be  thou  made  clean 

he  thou  clean 

be  thou  made  clean 

V.  38. 


V.  38. 


V.  39. 


V.  40. 


V.  41. 


V.  41. 


When  Revised  Version  makes  No  Change,  Other  Trans- 
lators SOMETIMES  FOLLOW  RHEIMS. 

The  Revised  version  was  a  revision  not  a  retranslation.  It 
introduced  "  as  few  alterations  as  possible,  consistently  with 
faithfulness ".  Many  improvements  were  left  for  a  future 
revision.  In  the  meaning  Protestant  scholars  in  versions  and 
commentaries  have  adopted  some  further  readings  from 
Rheims.  I  have  consulted  the  Baptist,  Weymouth,  20th  Cen- 
tury and  Moffatt's  versions,  the  commentaries  of  Swete  and 
Gould  and  Vincent's  Word  Studies. 

V.  3.       Rhm      A  voice 

ARV      The  voice 

"A"  voice  is  correct.  "  The  *'  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels  nor 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  Is.  40:  3.  Vincent  says:  **A  voice. 
No  article  as  AV  and  Rev.  'the  voice '.  It  has  a  sort  of  ex- 
clamatory force.  Listening,  the  prophet  exclaims:  Lo!  a 
voice  *'. 
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V.  3.       Rhm  make  straight  his  paths 

AV  make  his  paths  straight 

RV  make  his  paths  straight 

Bpt  make  straight  his  paths 

It  is  a  rule  of  good  writing  to  keep  the  adverb  close  to  its 
verb.  St.  Mark  observes  it.  He  has  "  straight  make  ".  The 
Authorized  version  spoils  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  by  putting 
the  first  word  last.  The  Baptist  version  adopts  the  more  exact 
and  more  beautiful  sentence  of  Rheims. 

V.  4.  Preaching 

Rhm      John  was  in  the  desert  baptizing,  and  preaching 

AV        John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness  and  preach 

RV  John  came  who  baptized  in  the  wilderness  and 
preached 

Maff  John  appeared  baptizing  in  the  desert  and  preach- 
ing 

Swete  There  arose  John  the  Baptizer  in  the  wilderness, 
preaching 

Wey  So  John  the  Baptizer  came,  and  was  in  the  desert 
proclaiming 

20  C.  John  the  Baptizer  appeared  in  the  wilderness, 
proclaiming 

In  the  Authorized  and  Revised  versions  the  present  participle 
of  St.  Mark  is  changed  into  a  finite  verb,  but  Rheims  and  the 
rest  translate  it  by  the  English  participle,  "  preaching "  or 
"  proclaiming  ". 

In  the  parallel  passages,  Mt.  3  :  i  and  Lk.  3:3,  however, 
ARV  translates  it  '^  preaching  ".  In  the  three  passages  we 
have  the  same  form  of  the  same  word  Krjpwra-tov.^ 

V.  22.     Rhm     he  was  teaching 
ARV    he  taught 

Vincent  says :  "  The  finite  verb  with  the  participle  denoting 
something  continuous :  he  was  teaching  ".  And  Gould :  "  He 
was  teaching,  not,  he  taught ". 

^  Dr.  Adeney  in  his  "  Synoptic  Variations "  in  The  Expository  Times  of 
August,  p.  489,  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  variations  of  ARV  rather  than 
the  Greek  when  he  wrote :  "  5.  Where  Mark  had  a  new  sentence  in  the  indic- 
ative— *  and  preached ',  both  Matthew  and  Luke  turn  this  Hebraistic  form  into 
the  more  flowing  Greek  style  by  using  the  participle  *  preaching ' ".  The 
Authorized  and  Revised  versions  have  done  a  service  to  readers  of  the  English 
Bible  by  following  Rheims  in  many  places,  although  not  here,  and  adopting  its 
participial  construction  and  "  flowing  Greek  style  ". 
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V.  2o.     Rhm     in  an  unclean  spirit  (1st  ed.) 
ARV     with  an  unclean  spirit 

The  evil  spirit  was  not  "  with  "  the  man  as  a  companion,  but 
"in  "him. 

"  In  has  the  force  of,  in  the  power  of.  Dr.  Morison  compares  the 
phrases,  in  drink,  in  love."     [Vincent.] 

In  "  represents  the  person  who  is  under  spiritual  influence  as  mov- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit.  Most  of  the  exx.  refer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  formula  to  forbid  its  application 
to  evil  spirits  in  their  relation  to  men  under  their  control."     [Swete.] 

"in  an  unclean  spirit.  The  prep,  is  used  to  denote  possession  by 
the  evil  spirit  in  the  same  way  as,  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
notes the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Christian  and  Christ,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Two  beings  are  conceived  as  somehow  ensphering 
each  other,  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  said  to  enclose 
the  being  identified  with  it.  The  demon,  e.  g.  is  said  to  be  in  the 
man,  or  the  man  in  the  demon.  In  this  case,  the  man  is  said  to  be 
in  the  unclean  spirit,  and  v.  27  the  unclean  spirit  is  said  to  come  out 
of  him."     [Gould.] 

"  The  phrase  *  in  a  spirit '  is  like  that  which  St.  Paul  so  often  uses 
of  the  union  of  the  just  man  with  Christ,  '  in  Christ ',  *  in  the 
Lord  ',  i.  e.  he  is  inserted  or  implanted  in  Christ.  Hence  a  man  in 
an  unclean  spirit  is  a  man  in  the  power  of  the  demon,  a  man  to 
whom  the  demon  is  closely  united,  in  whom  the  demon  dwells,  and 
whose  members  and  voice  the  demon  uses  at  will  for  his  own  pur- 
poses."    [Knabenbauer.] 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  and  other  accurate  renderings  of  the  first 
edition  of  Rheims  have  been  changed  in  later  editions. 

V.  43.  Rhm  cast  him  forth 
AV  sent  him  away 
RV        sent  him  out 

Cast  forth,  is  better  than,  sent  out. 

"  Both  (AV  and  RV)  inadequate  again.  Thrust,  or  put  him  out, 
conveys  the  idea."     [Gould.] 

"  Lit.  drove  or  cast  him  out."     [Vincent.] 

V.  43.     Rhm     go 

ARV     go  thy  way 
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Weymouth,  the  20th  Century,  and  Baptist  have  "  go  ".  They 
omit  "  thy  way  ". 

Other  Good  Readings  of  Rheims,  not  adopted  by 
Protestant  Versions  or  Commentators. 

V.  7.       Rhm     stooping  down  to  unloose 
ARV     to  stoop  down  and  unloose 

"  This  apparently  superfluous  addition  about  stooping  serves  to 
heighten  the  impression  of  the  menial  character  of  the  act."  [Vin- 
cent] 

Rheims  preserves  the  Greek  participle  in  English,  stooping. 
The  Authorized  and  Revised  versions  change  it  into  an  in- 
finitive, to  stoop;  and  have  to  introduce  an  "and"  which  is 
not  in  the  text. 

V.   18.     Rhm    leaving  their  nets,  they  followed  him 
AV       forsook  their  nets  and  followed  him 

RV       they  left  the  nets  and  followed  him 

■  ■•  ,  1 

Rheims,  exact  as  usual,  translates  the  Greek  participle  by  an 
English  participle,  **  leaving,"  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
remains  unchanged.  ''  They  left "  of  the  Revised  version 
makes  it  necessary  to  introduce  "  and  ",  so  changing  the  com- 
plex into  a  compound  sentence.  Translators  should  not  alter 
the  construction  of  a  sentence  without  necessity. 

V.  36.     Rhm     And  Simon  sought  after  him,  and  they  that  were 
with  him 
ARV     And  Simon  and  they  that  were  with  him,  fol- 
lowed after  him 

"  Sought  after  "  is  better  than  "  followed  after  ". 

"  Pursued  him  closely.  The  AV.,  followed  after,  is  inadequate." 
[Gould.] 

•*  Here  the  compound  verb  indicates  that  they  followed  him 
eagerly;  pursued  him  as  if  he  were  fleeing  from  them.  Simon,  true 
to  his  nature,  was  foremost  in  the  pursuit."      [Vincent.] 

".  .  .  hunted  him  out."  [Moffatt.]  "searched  everywhere  for 
him."     [Weymouth.] 
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Textual  Errors  in  Rheims. 

V.  2.  Rhm  thy  way  before  thee 
AV  thy  way  before  thee 
RV        thy  way 

The  addition  of  "  before  thee  "  is  found  in  the  Received  Greek 
text,  but  not  in  the  best  Greek  manuscripts. 

V.   10.     Rhm     descending,  and  remaining  on  him 

**And  remaining  ",  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  manuscripts. 

V.   13.     Rhm     forty  days  and  forty  nights 
ARV    forty  days 

"  and  forty  nights  "  is  not  found  in  Greek.  It  probably  slipped 
in  from  Mt.  4:2. 

V.  18,  19.  Rhm  their  nets 
AV  their  nets 
RV       the  nets 

Some  Greek  manuscripts  have  "  their "  but  the  best  have 
"  the  "  nets. 

Obsolete  Words  in  Rheims. 

V.  28.     Rhm     the  bruite  of  him  (1st  ed.) 
the  fame  of  him  (later  ed.) 
AV        his  fame 
RV       the  report  of  him 

"  Bruit  "  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  day :  "As  common  bruit 
doth  put  it  '*  (Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2)  ;  "  Thou  art  no  less  than 
fame  hath  bruited  "  (Macbeth  v.  7). 

It  has  been  dropped  from  the  later  editions  of  Rheims.  The 
Revised  version  still  retains  it  in  Nah.  3:  19:  "All  that  hear 
the  bruit  of  thee  ". 

V.  28.     Rhm     went  forth  incontinent  (1st  ed.) 
was  spread  forthwith  (later  ed.) 
RV        went  out  straightway 

Incontinent,  means  immediately  or  without  delay :  "  I  will  in- 
continently drown  myself"  (Othello  i.  3)  ;  "he  says,  he  will 
return  incontinent  "  ( Othello  iv.  3 ) . 
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It  now  means  unchaste;  its  other  meaning  has  become 
obsolete. 

Differences  of  Opinion. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  scholars  to  agree  as  to  which  of  several 
translations  is  the  best.  Under  this  heading  I  will  compare 
some  readings  of  Rheims  with  other  versions : 

V.  2.       Rhm     As 

RV        Even  as 

The  Authorized  version,  Weymouth  and  Moffatt  have  "  as  ". 

y.  3.       Rhm  Prepare  ye 

AV  Prepare  ye 

RV  Make  ye  ready 

Bpt  Prepare  ye 

Wey  Prepare 

"  Make  ready  "  is  in  the  fourteenth-century  Bible,  but  its  re- 
adoption  is  not  acceptable  to  all. 

V.  4.       Rhm     desert 

ARV    wilderness 

Weymouth  and  Moffatt  prefer,  desert. 

V.   12.     Rhm     forthwith 

AV        immediately 
RV        straightway 

Moffatt  has  "  immediately " ;  20th  Century,  "  immediately 
afterwards  " ;  Gould  has  "  immediately  "  throughout  his  com- 
mentary, Weymouth  has  "  at  once  ". 

In  their  Preface  the  Revisers  speak  of  the  desirability  of 
having  the  same  Greek  word  represented  in  English  by  the 
same  word,  which  all  admit.  They  mention  a  word  that  per- 
petually occurs  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  which  may  be  translated 
"straightway'',  "forthwith"  or  "immediately".  Of  the 
three  words  they  chose  "  straightway  " ;  the  next  revision  may 
have  "  immediately "  in  its  stead.  The  chief  objection  to 
"  straightway  "  is  that  it  is  uncommon.  A  common  Greek  word 
should  be  represented  in  English  by  a  common  word.     The 
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frequent  repetition  of  an  unusual  word  grates  on  our  ears  and 
nerves.  We  use  "immediately"  in  conversation  every  day; 
many  of  us  have  never  used  straightway.  In  choosing  between 
synonymns  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  word  that  all 
the  people  understand.  If  you  give  a  messenger  boy  a  pack- 
age, and  say :  "  Go  straightway  " ;  he  may  ask :  "  Which  way 
is  the  straight  way?"  If  you  say:  "  Go  at  once",  or  "  Go 
immediately  ",  he  knows  what  you  mean. 

V.   19.     Rhm     repairing  their  nets  (1st  ed.) 
mending  their  nets  (later  ed.) 
RV        mending  the  nets 

Dr.  Martin  preferred  "  repairing  ",  but  we  have  got  used  to  the 
word  "  mending". 

Vincent,  on  Mt.  4:  2,  says:  "  Not  necessarily  repairing;  the 
word  means  to  adjust,  to  *  put  to  rights  \  It  may  mean  here 
preparing  the  nets  for  the  next  fishing  ". 

"...  means  in  general  to  put  in  complete  order,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied either  to  the  original  fitting  out  or  to  repairs."     [Gould.] 

V.  25. 


Rhm 

threatened 

ARV 

rebuked 

Moff 

checked 

Wey 

reprimanded 

Rhm 

they  marveled  all 

ARV 

they  were  all  amazed 

Rhm 

lay  in  a  fit  of  a  fever 

ARV 

lay  sick  of  a  fever 

V.  27. 
V.  30. 

"  in  a  fit  of  a  fever  "  is  a  strong  expression.     ARV  is  too  weak. 

"  was  lying  prostrate  with  a  fever.     The  language  is  descriptive,  the 

prep,  in  k denoting  the  prostration  of  disease,  and  the  part,  the 

fire  of  fever.'*     [Gould.] 

"A  fit  "  is  not  used  by  any  translator  except  Dr.  Martin.  The 
word  was  common  enough,  however,  in  the  literature  of  his 
day:  "And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit"  (King  John  iii. 
4)  ;  "And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness"  (Comedy  of 
Errors  v.  i ) . 
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V.  43.     Rhm     threatened  (Isted.) 
AV        straightly  charged 
RV        strictly  charged 

"  Either  of  these  (straightly  or  strictly  charged)  is  an  inadequate 
translation."     [Gould.] 

V.  44.     Rhm     See  thou  tell  nobody  (1st  ed.) 

ARV     See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man 

Moff      See,  you  are  not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody 

V.  45.     Rhm  all  sides 

ARV  every  quarter 

Wey  all  parts 

20  C.  every  direction 

Gould  all  sides 

The  instances  that  I  have  quoted  are  sufficient  to  give  the  reader 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  comparative  value  of  our  version. 

A  few  years  ago  a  new  Catholic  version,  the  Westminster, 
was  planned,  a  part  of  which  has  been  issued.  It  has  been 
called  the  Straightway  version,  that  word  is  so  obtrusive  in  it. 
An  unkind  critic  called  it  a  Spoiled  edition  of  the  Revised 
version,  which  it  follows  rather  slavishly,  but  sometimes  it  is 
very  independent  and  casts  all  versions  and  even  the  order  of 
the  Greek  to  the  winds,  e.  g. : 

V.  7.     Other  versions      And  he  preached  saying 

Westminster         And  this  is  what  he  said  in  his  preaching 

We  are  accustomed  to  our  Rheims  or  Douay  version.  We 
like  its  accurate  words,  its  terse  phrases  and  the  cadence  of  its 
sentences.  Any  new  version  that  neglects  it  will  never  supplant 
it.  What  we  need  is  a  scholarly  revision  of  the  first  edition  of 
Rheims,  not  a  new  translation. 

J.  F.  Sheahan. 


Ecclesfastfcal  Xtbrar^  XTable 

REGENT  THEOLOGY. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  high  standard  of  theological 
learning  of  the  new  Roman  quarterly,  Gregorianum^  as  indi- 
cated by  its  initial  issue.  Cardinal  Billot  continues  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  efficient,  exemplary  and  final  causality  of  God 
in  the  universe  by  demonstrating  that  the  dogma  of  creation 
(in  the  strict  sense)  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
He  considers  in  detail  St.  Augustine's  interpretation  of  the  ac- 
count of  creation — in  which  the  "  six  days  "  represent  the  dif- 
ferent acts  of  cognition  by  which  the  angelic  spirits  recognized 
the  various  works  of  creative  omnipotence. 

Father  de  la  Taille  in  the  same  and  the  following  number 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  validity  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  when  celebrated  by  an  heretical  or  schis- 
matic priest.  Many  of  the  older  theologians  and  Fathers 
denied,  or  seemed  to  deny,  the  power  of  valid  consecration  to 
such  a  priest.  Fr.  de  la  Taille  endeavors  to  reconcile  some  of 
these  statements  with  the  orthodox  doctrine,  that  heresy  and 
schism  do  not  impair  the  priest's  sacrificial  power.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  difficulty  that  a  heretic  or  a  schismatic,  not  being 
a  member  of  the  Church,  cannot  officiate  validly  at  the  public 
sacrifice  of  the  Church,  he  answers  that  the  priest,  however 
grievous  his  defection,  still  remains,  to  some  degree,  an  official 
of  the  Church,  on  account  of  the  indelible  character  of  ordin- 
ation and  his  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does.  As  to 
the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  by  such  a  priest,  there 
are  divergent  opinions,  but  the  writer  inclines  to  the  view  that 
at  least  the  general  fruit,  for  the  Church  at  large,  is  produced 
by  such  a  Mass. 

Fr.  Vermeersch,  S.J.,  who  follows  up  his  paper  "  De 
Mendacio  et  Necessitatibus  Humani  Commercii ",  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  intrinsic  malice  of  lying  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  abuse  of  speech,  whose  object  is  the  communication  of 
truth.  He  does  not  view  with  favor  the  teaching  of  some  theo- 
logians regarding  "  mental  restrictions,"  but  suggests  another 
method  of  justifying  the  concealment  from  a  person,  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  he  has  no  right.     Another  article  of  interest  in 
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this  periodical  is  a  discussion  by  Fr.  Jansen,  S.J.,  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  decision,  given  by  the  Council  of  Vienne 
(13 12),  that  "  the  substance  of  the  rational  or  intellectual  soul 
is  truly  and  per  se  the  form  of  the  human  body  ".  Fr.  Jansen 
argues,  from  a  codex  found  several  years  ago  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  containing  the  doctrines  of  Peter  John  Olivi 
(against  whom  the  decision  of  the  Council  was  directed),  that 
the  definition  was  intended  not  to  affirm  positively  the  mode 
of  union  existing  between  soul  and  body,  but  only  to  condemn 
the  opinion  that  the  union  between  the  intellectual  soul  and  the 
body  is  merely  dynamic,  in  the  sense  of  Plato. 

In  the  mid- July  number  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica  appears 
the  opening  instalment  of  a  discussion  upon  the  evolution  of 
species.  The  author,  Fr.  Gaia,  S.J.,  adduces  concrete  scien- 
tific facts  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  theories  of 
Darwin,  Eisner,  Weismann,  Wallace,  etc.  The  leading  article 
of  the  first  August  number  of  the  same  periodical  treats  of 
the  Constitution  "  De  Ecclesia  Christi  ",  which  was  published 
fifty  years  ago  at  the  last  solemn  session  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil (18  July,  1870) .  The  article  brings  out  an  interesting  point 
— 'the  reason  why  the  title  "  De  Ecclesia  Christi,"  rather  than 
"  De  Romano  Pontifice  " — was  used  to  emphasize  the  idea  that 
the  prerogative  of  infallibility  belongs  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
only  in  his  official  capacity  as  visible  head  of  the  Church. 

Coincident  with  these  topics  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly 
for  June  prints  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Garrett  Pierse,  D.D.,  en- 
titled "  Creation  and  Evolution — a  New  Argument  for  the 
Latter  ".  After  enumerating  briefly  the  principal  defects  of 
the  extreme  evolutionary  theories,  their  inability  to  explain  the 
origin  of  matter,  life,  sensation,  and  final  causality.  Dr.  Pierse 
proposes  an  argument  in  favor  of  creation,  or  rather  the  pos- 
sibility of  creation.  It  is  an  analogy  from  the  thought  process 
of  the  human  mind.  Human  genius  is,  in  a  limited  manner, 
creative.  The  mind  of  man  can  produce  an  idea  which  is  new, 
distinct,  personal — which  before  its  thought  creation  had  only 
potential  existence.  Moreover,  the  greater  the  genius,  the 
greater  is  its  creative  ability  and  the  less  dependent  it  is  for 
its  material  on  what  already  exists.  If,  then,  the  created,  finite 
intellect  possesses  such  wondrous  power,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  infinite  mind  of  God  can  produce  all  things 
independently  of  any  preexisting  matter? 
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The  Rev.  Jos.  M'Cormack  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  takes  up  the  question  of  "  Sermons 
and  Instructions  on  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ".  The 
writer's  purpose  is  practical,  to  warn  preachers  and  catechists 
against  proclaiming  a  probable  opinion  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  if  that  opinion  were  defined 
as  a  matter  of  faith  by  the  magisterium  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  tells  us  that  the  Mass  is  a  sacrifice,  but  she  does  not  tell 
us  how  the  Mass  is  a  sacrifice — which  part  or  parts  of  the  Mass 
constitute  the  sacrificial  act,  or  how  the  essence  of  sacrifice  is 
realized  in  the  Mass.  Several  Catechisms  and  Sermon  Man- 
uals are  quoted  as  examples  of  the  didactic  manner  in  which 
writers  state  as  certain  views  which  are  only  probable.  In- 
cidentally, Fr.  M'Cormack  summarizes  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner  the  different  opinions  proposed  by  theologians  regard- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  essential  elements  of  a  true  sacrifice 
are  realized  in  the  Mass.  He  concludes  with  some  practical 
hints  as  to  how  a  catechetical  sermon  on  the  Mass  can  be 
couched  in  such  simple  and  clear  phraseology  as  to  be  within 
the  grasp  of  all. 

The  Theologische-Praktische  Quartalschrift  has  some  inter- 
esting data  by  Fr.  Reichstatter,  S.J.,  regarding  the  widespread 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  that  prevailed  in  Germany  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  oldest  known 
hymn  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  "  Summi  Regis  Cor  aveto  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  composed  by  Blessed  Herman  Joseph  of 
Cologne.  The  writer  attributes  the  diffusion  of  this  devotion 
throughout  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  before  the  time  of  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
German  writers  and  preachers.  More  complete  information 
on  the  subject  is,  since  the  appearance  of  the  article,  available 
in  a  larger  work  by  the  same  author  published  at  Paderborn 
(Bonifazius  Druckerei). 

The  second  and  third  numbers  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kato- 
lische  Theologie  (Innsbruck)  present  as  their  leading  article  a 
discussion  by  Fr.  Stufler,  S.J.,  "  Num  S.  Thomas  praedetermin- 
ationem  physicam  docuerit."  The  writer  undertakes  to  prove 
by  a  number  of  excerpts  from  the  works  of  St.  Thomas,  that  the 
Angelic  Doctor  did  not  teach  that  every  act  of  the  human  will 
is  physically  predetermined  by  the  divine  omnipotence.     St. 
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Thomas's  doctrine  he  claims,  is  rather  that  in  the  natural  order 
God  inclines  the  will  only  to  good  in  general — in  the  super- 
natural order  He  moves  it  toward  a  particular  good,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  first  impulse  of  grace  by  which  the  will  is 
inspired  to  the  performance  of  an  indeliberate  act,  suffices  also 
for  the  subsequent  deliberate  acts.  As  a  concomitant  question, 
Fr.  Stufler  considers  the  medium  in  which,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  God  foresees  the  future  free  acts  of  men,  and  con- 
sistently concludes  that  it  is  not  in  any  divine  predetermining 
decrees,  but  rather  in  the  divine  essence  as  the  exemplary  and 
efficient  cause  of  these  acts  (or,  in  the  case  of  conditional  free 
acts,  which  could  but  will  not  take  place,  in  the  divine  essence 
as  exemplary  cause  only).  It  may  be  safely  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  despite  Fr.  Stufler's  painstaking  labors,  the  Thomistic 
school  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  will  continue,  none  the  less 
confidently,  to  quote  the  Angelic  Doctor  in  support  of  their 
teaching. 

The  most  important  recent  production  in  the  field  of  non- 
Catholic  theology  is  the  Appeal  for  a  United  Christendom, 
issued  by  the  Anglican  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Sixth 
Lambeth  Conference.  The  terms  in  which  this  document  is 
expressed  indicate  the  earnest  desire  for  unity  on  the  part  of  the 
252  bishops  who  attended  the  Lambeth  Conference.  Speaking 
of  the  division  of  Christendom,  they  acknowledged :  "  We  de- 
sire frankly  to  confess  our  share  in  crippling  the  Body  of  Christ 
and  hindering  the  activity  of  his  Spirit."  The  appeal  lays 
down  four  points  as  the  basis  of  visible  unity — the  Scriptures 
as  the  inspired  rule  of  faith,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  and  a  ministry  acknowl- 
edged by  every  part  of  the  Church.  In  their  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate other  Churches,  the  bishops  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  "spiritual  reality"  (validity)  of  the  ministry  of  those 
denominations  which  do  not  possess  the  episcopate. 

However  much  we  admire  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
appeal,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
proposed  for  reunion.  As  The  Tablet  for  28  August  clearly 
shows,  when  every  Christian  is  free  to  put  his  own  inter- 
pretation on  the  Scriptures  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  hold 
any  opinion  he  pleases  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments  and 
the  ministry,  any  kind  of  true  religious  unity  is  impossible. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  Register,  an  organ  of  Ameri- 
can Unitarianism,  commenting  on  the  Lambeth  Conference 
calmly  rejects  the  necessity  of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  condition 
for  visible  unity. 

It  only  proves  that  Christian  union  is  impossible  without 
unity  of  doctrine — and  unity  of  doctrine  can  be  obtained  only 
by  communion  with  the  one  infallible  Church  of  Christ 

In  speaking  (in  the  July  number)  of  the  ecclesiastical  maga- 
zines that  come  to  our  table  we  omitted  to  mention  the  Spanish 
Rivista  Ecclesiastica  of  Valladolid,  which  is  in  its  twenty- 
fourth  year  and  represents  a  high  standard  of  theological  learn- 
ing, whilst  it  is  practical  in  its  aims  and  methods. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERIOAN  EXPONENTS  OF  NEO-REALISM. 

Whatever  may  be  its  reason,  the  fact  stands  out  strongly  that 
realism  in  some  form  or  other  is  gaining  favor  with  modern 
philosophers.^  Both  in  England  and  in  America,  it  is  making 
considerable  headway.  Even  in  Germany,  the  home  of  mysti- 
cal idealism,  it  has  found  able  exponents  and  strong  supporters. 
We  have  previously  mentioned  O.  Kuelpe,  E.  Husserl,  and 
A.  Meinong;  we  may  add  E.  Duerr,  A.  Messer,  G.  Stoerring, 
C.  Stumpf,  E.  Becher,  and  V.  Kraft,^  who,  in  varying  degrees, 
approach  the  realistic  position.  This  is  a  wholesome  turn  of 
events,  and  everybody  rejoices  that  the  mists  of  subjectivism 
are  clearing  away  and  that  philosophy  will  once  more  gain  an 
unobstructed  view  of  reality.  The  mind  had  long  sought  to 
break  through  the  subjective  isolation  to  which  it  had  been 
confined  by  post- Kantian  criticism  and  to  open  windows  upon 
the  wide  fields  of  objective  reality.  The  struggle  of  eman- 
cipation was  a  long  and  weary  one.  But,  at  last,  the  evil 
spell  seems  broken.^ 

1  Jacoby,  "  Die  neue  Wirklichkeitslehre  in  der  Amerikanischen  Philosophic  ", 
in  Internationale  Monatsschrift  fuer  Wissenschaft,  Kunst  und  Technik,  Berlin, 
1913 ;  A.  Stonner,  S.J.,  "  Der  kritische  Realismus  und  die  Erkenntnis  der  Aus- 
senwelt ",  in  Phil.  Jahrbuch  der  G oerres-G esellschaft,  Fulda,  1920 ;  Joshua  C 
Gregory,  "  Neo-Realism  and  the  Origin  of  Consciousness ",  in  The  Phil.  Re- 
view, Lancaster,  Pa.,  1920 ;  M.  D.  Roland-Gosselin,  Revue  des  Questions  Scien- 
tifiques  et  Theologiques,  vii,  19 13. 

2  Weltbegriff  und  Erkenntnish e griff ,  Leipzig,  1912. 

3  "  The  entire  course  of  modem  Kantianism  represents  a  wholesome  advance 
beyond  subjectivism ;  our  modern  transcendentalists  are  all  searching  for  the 
inner  rationality,  the  objective  spirit ;  there  is  wanting  only  the  last  step :  the 
emergence  into  reality  (Durchbruch  zur  Realitaet)."  F.  Thilly,  The  Phil.  Re- 
view, 1920,  4,  377. 
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Partly,  we  may  see  in  this  shunting  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation onto  new  tracks  a  reassertion  of  common  sense;  and 
partly  we  may  regard  it  as  the  natural  result  of  the  preoccu- 
pation of  our  times  with  the  experimental  sciences.  A  scientific 
age  has  no  sympathies  for  the  idealistic  systems  that  are  so 
foreign  to  the  exigencies  of  life  and  so  alien  to  the  desire  for 
action  that  animates  man,  and  that  treat  the  hard  facts  of  ex- 
perience as  if  they  possessed  an  absolute  plasticity.*  Besides, 
Pragmatism  had  done  much  to  discredit  absolutism  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  return  to  a  saner  philosophy.'^  In  fact, 
American  neo- realism,  at  least,  is  a  direct  oifspring  of  pragma- 
tism, and,  without  difficulty,  we  can  discover  the  family  likeness. 

We  share  Professor  Joad's  ®  joy  over  the  downfall  of  the 
tyranny  of  subjectivism  and  would  fain  see  in  it  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  dawn  of  vigorous  philosophical  thinking  and  the 
rebirth  of  genuine  metaphysics.     "  Monism  ",  he  writes,  "  in 

*  Dr.  F.  Thilly  describes  the  chaotic  condition  of  modern  philosophy  in  the 
following  felicitous  terms :  "  Every  age  has  had  its  world-view ;  to-day,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  common  atmosphere  of  the  spirit :  we  are  spiritual  nomads 
without  house  or  home,  without  the  sense  for  the  absolute,  without  the  power 
of  faith  and  conviction.  In  these  modern  movements  things  have  been  dissi- 
pated into  symbols,  truths  into  useful  hypotheses,  the  principles  of  natural 
science  into  practical  approximations  in  the  economy  of  thought.  Necessities 
of  thought  have  become  possibilities  of  calculation,  certainties,  surmises,  laws, 
mere  Gegebenheiten.  The  ultimate  consequence  is  that  the  world-picture  is  a 
mere  product  of  the  brain  that  will  disappear  with  the  brain.  The  world  evap- 
orates into  the  subjective.  Pragmatism  degrades  truth  to  useful  assumptions ; 
and  for  recent  positivism  the  world  is  to  each  as  it  appears  to  be.  Neitzsche 
destroyed  the  absolute  values,  pragmatism  the  absolute  truths,  relativism  the 
absolute  principles  of  nature :  matter,  time  and  motion ;  the  world-picture  be- 
comes relative  by  becoming  subjective.  The  subjective  triumphs  over  the  ob- 
jective, practice  over  theory,  emotion  over  reason  and  sensation  over  thinking. 
.  .  .  Philosophy  cannot  prosper  under  such  loosening  of  principles.  On-rushing 
life  threatens  to  swallow  thinking,  and  we  seem  to  have  strayed  into  a  new  age 
of  sophistry.  Our  age  is  a  life-drunken  age,  Heraclitean :  there  is  nothing  fixed 
but  infinite  change,  nothing  absolute  but  relativity ;  and  Proteus  is  king,"  The 
Phil.  Review,  1920,  in  a  criticism  of  Die  philosophische  Krisis  der  Gegenwart. 
Von  Karl  Joel,  Leipzig,  19 19. 

^  In  this  connexion  we  may  profitably  quote  Dr.  Thilly  again.  On  the  needs 
of  our  times  he  writes :  "  Mind  and  world  no  longer  understand  one  another. 
The  time  is  now  ripe  for  philosophy.  The  things  demand  their  reality,  and  the 
age  demands,  instead  of  mere  thoughts,  the  understanding  of  reality  itself: 
through  all  mediating  thinking  is  the  craving  for  immediacy.  .  .  .  We  need  to 
pass  from  epistemology  to  metaphysics :  mere  epistemology  cannot  live.  Meta- 
physics is  the  true  science  of  reality,  in  it  mind  again  confronts  the  world  and 
the  thinking  again  comes  into  direct  relation  with  being.  And  we  must  over- 
come the  inherited  disease  of  modern  philosophy,  epistemolog^cal  idealism " 
(1,  c). 

®  Essays  in  Common-sense  Philosophy.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Howe,  1920.  P.  47.  Cf.  Woodbridge  Riley,  Ph.D.,  American  Thought,  From 
Puritanism  to  Pragmatism;  New  York,  H.  Holt  and  Co.,  1915. 
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the  old  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  lost  in  repute.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  essay  to  sketch  some  of  the  chief  lines  of 
argument  which  in  quite  recent  years  have  led  to  a  deposition 
of  Monism  from  its  enthronement  on  the  philosophical  chair 
and  to  consider  the  chief  alternative  suggested.  For  if  the 
reconciliation  between  Philosophy  and  common  sense  is  not  to 
be  irretrievably  endangered,  Monism  must  be  denounced." 
Many  others  concur  in  this  view  and  sound,  with  great  assur- 
ance, the  deathknell  of  subjectivism."^ 

Difference  between  English  and  American  Realism.  Ameri- 
can realism  exhibits  certain  characteristics  that  distinguish  it 
very  clearly  from  its  English  counterpart.  The  former  is  of 
very  delicate  texture  and  of  exceedingly  frail  structure;  it  re- 
quires rather  careful  handling  if  the  whole  fabric  is  not  to  fall 
to  pieces.  The  English  variety  is  of  more  robust  nature  and 
of  tougher  fibre.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  type  of  realism  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Pragmatism 
and  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  far  away  from  the  pure 
experience  of  W.  James,  though  some  of  the  neo-realists  declare 
experience  not  to  account  sufficiently  for  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.*  But  they  make  no  attempt  to  put  anything  else  in 
its  place.  Their  realism  has  not  yet  become  metaphysical. 
English  realism  is  transcendental  and  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sign a  certain  objectivity  to  universal  concepts.  The  diverg- 
ence of  the  two  schools  is  most  pronounced  in  the  analysis  of 
consciousness.  "  English  realists,  we  quote  Prof.  A.  Hoernle, 
from  G.  E.  Moore  and  B.  Russell  to  S.  Alexander,  have  been 
unanimous  in  holding  to  this  analysis  of  experience  into  act 
and  object,  identifying  the  act  of  awareness  as  the  peculiarly 
mental  or  conscious  factor  in  the  situation  .  ,  .  American  real- 
ists and  behaviourists  deny  this  whole  analysis;  they  refuse 
to  recognize  any  distinctive  mental  act."  In  a  slightly  differ- 
ent way  Professor  Perry  formulates  this  difference :  "  That 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  narrower  group  of  Ameri- 
can realists  is  the  view  that  consciousness  is  homogeneous  and 
interactive  with  its  environment."     This  is  known  as  the  rela- 

7  D.  C.  Macintosh,  Ph.D.,  The  Problem  of  Knowledge,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1915 ;  Chapter  Ix:  The  Disintegration  of  Idealism. 

®  John  Elof  Boodin,  A  Realistic  Universe.  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916;  Chapter  11 :  Is  Experience  Self-sufficient? 
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tional  theory  of  consciousness,  according  to  which  the  differ- 
ence between  physical  and  mental  things  is  one  of  context  and 
arrangement  only.  By  this  theory,  all  dualism  is  happily 
eschewed.® 

The  English  Neo-Realists.  The  traditions  of  realism  have 
never  been  completely  interrupted  in  England.  Idealism  has 
always  been  an  exotic  plant  on  English  soil.  Still,  the  neo- 
realism  of  to-day  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
common-sense  philosophy  of  the  Scottish  school.  It  has  arisen 
out  of  a  different  atmosphere  and  its  centre  of  interest  has  been 
shifted  from  ontology  to  epistemology.  Epistemological  mon- 
ism is  a  new  conception  in  philosophy,  one  that  could  arise  only 
after  the  ideas  of  substance,  cause  and  activity  had  been  hope- 
lessly discredited.  The  chief  representatives  of  neo- realism  in 
England  are,  besides  B.  Russell,  G.  E.  Moore,  S.  Alexander, 
T.  P.  Nunn,  A.  Wolf,  G.  Dawes  Hicks,  and  C.  E.  M.  Joad."*^ 
As  a  forerunner  of  the  movement  we  may  mention  L.  T.  Hob- 
house.^^  Prof.  D.  Clyde  Macintosh  professes  a  realism,  which 
he  describes  as  critical  monism  and  which  differs  from  the  other 
systems  on  the  question  of  the  sense  qualities.     All  agree  in 

^  "  There  are  two  varieties  of  dualism  which  the  theory  of  immanence  makes 
it  possible  to  escape ;  the  dualism  between  mind  and  body,  and  the  dualism  be- 
tween thought  and  things.  The  theory  of  immanence  escapes  these  dualisms  by 
employing  the  notion  of  relation  in  place  of  the  notion  of  substance."  R.  B. 
Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
19 1 6,  p.  308. 

10  G.  E.  Moore,  "The  Refutation  of  Idealism",  Mind,  1903;  "The  Nature 
and  Reality  of  Objects  of  Perception",  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society, 
1905 ;  S.  Alexander,  "  Foundations  and  Sketch  Plan  of  a  Conational  Psychol- 
ogy ">  British  Journal  of  Psych.,  191 1 ;  "The  Basis  of  Realism",  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  vi ;  T.  P.  Nunn,  The  Aims  of  Scientific  Method; 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1906 ;  Mind  in  Evolution,  London,  1901 ;  C.  D.  Broad,  Perception,  Physics,  and 
Reality:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Information  that  Physical  Science  can  Supply 
about  the  Real,  Cambridge,  1914.  Cf.  "  Survey  of  Recent  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture ",  by  Prof.  G.  Dawes  Hicks,  in  The  Hihhert  Journal,  1920 ;  "  Realism  in 
Modern  Thought ",  by  A.  E.  Heath,  in  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1919,  vol.  x.  Sympathetic  criticism  of  the 
new  realism  may  be  found  in  Studies  in  Contemporary  Metaphysics,  by  R.  F. 
Alfred  Hoernle,  New  York,  1920,  and  in  Elements  of  Constructive  Philosophy, 
by  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  London,  191 7. 

11  G.  S.  FuUerton  is  interesting  as  exemplifying  in  his  writings  the  transi- 
tion from  an  idealistic  to  a  realistic  epistemological  monism.  In  his  System  of 
Metaphysics,  he  is  still  on  the  ground  of  a  modified  Berkeleianism.  In  the 
essay  entitled  ^'  The  New  Realism  ",  he  makes  considerable  admissions,  which 
still  leave  his  exact  position  ambiguous.  In  his  recent  work.  The  World  We 
Live  In,  however,  he  is  unambiguously  on  the  side  of  a  realistic  epistemological 
monism.  Cf.  D.  C.  Macintosh,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Chapter  x.  Ante- 
cedents of  the  New  Realism. 
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this  that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  reality  independent  of  the 
existence  of  a  perceiving  consciousness.  As  to  the  nature  of 
this  ultimate  reality,  they  are  reticent  and  rarely  push  the 
inquiry  beyond  the  field  of  epistemology.  Their  preferences 
are,  however,  in  the  direction  of  pluralism.  Professor 
Alexander  perhaps  is  the  most  metaphysical  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Space-Time  is  the  simplest  form  of  reality. 
Objects  are  special  modifications  of  Space-Time,  eddies  in  the 
system  of  motions.  "  Neither  a  detailed  exposition  nor  a 
criticism  of  English  neo- realism  will  be  expected  in  these 
pages.  We  can  hardly  do  more  than  state  that  there  is  such 
a  movement  and  embellish  it  with  a  few  names.  As  it  stands 
now,  English  realism  can  at  best  only  be  regarded  as  a  promise. 
But  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  shatter  the  pretensions  of  ideal- 
ism, it  would  have  fulfilled  an  important  historical  function.^^ 

Neo-Realism  in  American  Philosophy.  It  was  via  Pragmat- 
ism that  American  philosophical  speculation  arrived  at  realism. 
Pragmatism,  therefore,  is  the  key  to  the  right  understanding 
of  American  neo- realism.  The  ways  of  thinking  of  the  neo- 
realist  are  exceedingly  tortuous  and  not  readily  intelligible  to 
one  trained  in  Scholastic  habits  of  thought.  To  escape  the 
dualism  of  subject  and  object,  they  have  degraded  conscious- 
ness to  a  mere  relation.  Only  when  we  remember  this,  does 
their  terminology  convey  any  meaning.  For  example,  a 
Scholastic  could  make  nothing  but  just  plain  nonsense  out  of 
this  statement  of  Professor  Walter  T.  Marvin :  "  My  conscious- 
ness of  this  page  is  literally  the  page,  the  page  in  certain 
relations."  ^*  Such  oracular  utterances  are  luminous  only  to 
the  initiated,  and  neo-realism  abounds  with  them. 

The  relational  theory  of  consciousness  was  adopted  because 
it  made  possible  a  realism  without  a  substantial  mind.^*     For 

12  This  happy  result,  according  to  Professor  Mackenzie,  has  actually  been 
achieved:  "  The  general  result  is  to  destroy  the  attitude  of  pure  subjectivism; 
and  this  is  certainly  a  result  of  great  importance,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  influence  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  has  been  very  far-reaching,  and 
often  perverts  speculative  thought  in  most  insidious  ways.  The  New  Realists, 
by  insisting  on  the  objectivity  of  what  is  apprehended,  have  also  done  much 
to  revive  Realism  in  its  older  or  Platonic  sense — i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  reality  of  the  universals."     (L.  c,  162.) 

13  A  First  Book  in  Metaphysics,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912;  p.  263. 
1*  F.  J.  Woodbridge,  "  Conceptions  and  Misconceptions  of  Consciousness ", 

Psych.  Rev.,  1904 ;  E.  B.  Holt,  "  The  Concept  of  Consciousness  ",  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1914. 
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after  the  manner  of  speech  of  the  neo- realists,  the  things  known 
are  the  very  things  that  exist  outside  of  knowledge.  It  is 
plainly  impossible,  however,  that  a  thing  can  become  an  affec- 
tion of  a  substantial  mind.  But  if  knowledge  is  merely  a 
relation,  this  difficulty  vanishes.  Only,  knowledge  itself  be- 
comes utterly  unintelligible.  Who  can  fathom  the  profound 
meaning  of  this  mystifying  explanation,  which  we  owe  to  Pro- 
fessor R.  B.  Perry :  "  The  new  realism,  while  it  insists  that 
things  are  independent,  asserts  that  when  things  are  known, 
they  are  ideas  of  the  mind.  They  may  enter  directly  into 
the  mind;  and  when  they  do,  they  become  what  are  called 
ideas.  So  that  ideas  are  only  things  in  a  certain  relation ;  or, 
things,  in  respect  of  being  known,  are  ideas."  ^^  This  may  be 
realism,  but  it  fails  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  knowing.  We  are  in  presence  here  of  that  mysterious 
theory  of  knowledge  which  has  been  adorned  with  the  high- 
sounding  name,  epistemological  monism.^^  It  is  quite  evident 
that  a  realism  of  this  type  cannot  be  transcendental;  it  has 
abandoned  the  search  after  the  noumenon  and  resigned  itself 
to  the  exploration  of  the  phenomenal  world.  It  moves  within 
the  sphere  of  experience  and  makes  no  attempt  to  get  beyond 
the  phenomenon.  Professor  Perry  explicitly  states  that  much 
when  he  says :  "  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  cardinal  principle  of  neo-realism  is  the  independ- 
ence of  the  immanent."  ^^  Judged  by  the  old  conception  of 
realism,  this  is  not  realism  at  all,  but  merely  a  thinly  disguised 
phenomenalism  with  dangerous  tendencies  toward  subjectivism. 
The  mere  assertion  of  reality  does  not  constitute  reality.  A 
system  that  pretends  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  objectivity 
is  bound  to  elaborate  a  theory  of  knowledge  that  explains  the 
subjective  phase  of  the  process  of  knowing  as  well  as  the  con- 
tent of  the  mental  act.     This  neo-realism  is  unable  to  do. 

American  Neo-Realists.  Among  the  Americans  some  of 
those  most  prominently  associated  with  the  new  philosophy  are 
F.  J.   E.   Woodbridge,  who  may  be  considered  its  prophet,. 

^'^  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  New  York,  1916;  p.  308. 

16 « This  is  the  same  theory  as  that  which  I  have  in  another  connexion 
termed  epistemological  monism.  It  means  that  when  a  given  thing,  a,  is  known, 
a  itself  enters  into  a  relation  which  constitutes  it  the  idea  or  content  of  a. 
mind."     L.  c,  308. 

17  L.  c,  p.  313. 
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E.  B.  McGilvary  and  the  six  platform  realists,  R.  P.  Perry, 
W.  P.  Montague,  E.  B.  Holt,  W.  T.  Marvin,  W.  B.  Pitkin, 
and  E.  G.  Spaulding/**  Possibly  J.  Elof  Boodin  might  be 
identified  with  the  movement,  but  his  attitude  is  not  sufficiently 
clear.  E.  B.  McGilvary's  realism  is  the  result  of  a  reaction, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  James  and  Dewey,  from  his 
former  Hegelianism.  R.  P,  Perry  is  a  convert  from  Pragmat- 
ism. The  views  of  these  exponents  of  realism  show  various 
shades  of  opinion;  even  the  platform  realists  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  and  hold  conflicting  views  on  what  would 
seem  to  be  fundamental  points.  They  are  one,  however,  in 
rejecting  epistemological  dualism,  the  substantiality  of  the 
mind,  the  essential  diff"erence  of  the  mental  and  the  physical 
and  the  active  character  of  knowledge;  they  are  also  unanimous 
in  affirming  the  externality  of  relations,  the  independence  of 
thought  and  experience  and  the  pluralistic  character  of  the 
universe. 

It  must  be  left  to  a  subsequent  paper  to  set  forth  some  meta- 
physical implications  of  neo-realism;  for,  though  they  may  be 
meagre,  they  are  of  great  importance  inasmuch  as  they  bear 
on  questions  of  psychology  and  theology.  In  the  light  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  neo-realism,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
new  philosophy  is  open  to  serious  charges,  among  others  to 
the  charge  of  materialsm.  For  in  this  case  also  we  claim 
that  the  logical  consequences  of  a  theory  cannot  be  staid  and 
neutralized  by  a  mere  verbal  denial  such  as  neo-realism  resorts 
to  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation  of  being  materialistic. 

C.  P.  Bruehl. 
Over  brook  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

18  The  New  Realism:  Cooperative  Studies  in  Philosophy,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1912 ;  E.  G.  Spaulding,  The  New  Rationalism:  The  Develop- 
ment of  a  Constructive  Realism  upon  the  Basis  of  Modern  Logic  and  Science, 
and  through  the  Criticism  of  opposed  Philosophical  Systems,  New  York,  H. 
Holt  and  Co.,  1918;  Walter  T.  Marvin,  A  First  Book  in  Metaphysics,  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912;  An  Introduction  to  Systematic  Philosophy, 
New  York,  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1903 ;  R.  B.  Perry,  The  Approach 
to  Philosophy,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905;  The  Conflict  of 
Ideas,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1918. 
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OONOILIUM  TRIDENTINUM.  Diariorum,  Aotorum,  Epistularnm,  Trac- 
tatuum  nova  collectio.  Edidit  Societas  Goerresiana  promovendis  inter 
Germanos  Oatholioos  Litterarum  Studiis.  Tomus  Octavus:  Actorum 
Pars  Quinta,  complectens  Acta  ad  praeparandum  Ooncilium,  et  Ses- 
siones  anni  1562.  A  prima  (XVII)  ad  sextam  (XXII),  Oollegit, 
edidit,  illustravit  Stephanas  Ehses.  Pp.  z,  1124.  Tomus  Decimus: 
Epistularnm  Pars  Prima,  complectens  Epistulas  a  die  V  Martii  1545 
ad  Ooncilii  translationem  XI  Martii  1547  scriptas.  GoUegit,  edidit, 
illustravit  Qodofredus  Buschbell.  Pp.  Ixxvii,  996.  Iriburgi  Bris- 
goviae:  B.  Herder,  typographus.  editor  pontifioius.  MOMXVI- 
MOMXIX.  Argentorati,  Berolini,  Oarolsruhae,  Monachii,  Yindobonae, 
Londinni,  S.  Ludovici. 

To  the  student  of  church  history  the  Council  of  Trent  must  ever 
appear  as  the  pivot  upon  which  the  Church's  entire  reformatory 
legislation  turns.  The  foundation  that  was  definitely  laid  in  the 
Cenacle  and  took  form  in  the  conciliar  action  at  the  first  Synod  of 
Jerusalem,  offered  solid  ground,  a  rockbed,  the  strata  of  the  cata- 
combs, on  which  the  Church  was  gradually  reared,  growing  into  an 
organic  whole  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  through  the  ages  of 
faith.  Then  came  the  external  glamor,  with  its  temptations  to 
worldliness,  until  here  and  there  simony  and  corruption  made  their 
way  into  the  sanctuary.  Luther  raised  the  cry  of  reform;  which 
was  echoed  by  many  a  more  loyal  voice  from  within.  The  appeal 
for  a  Council  which  found  a  zealous  champion  in  Paul  III,  was  for 
a  time  frustrated  by  the  policies  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V,  and  not 
until  March  1545,  or  rather  the  end  of  that  year,  could  the  official 
opening  of  the  Council  take  place.  Nearly  two  decades  passed  be- 
fore Pius  IV  closed  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  in  1563.  But 
the  twenty-five  sessions  brought  together  and  coordinated  the  results 
of  all  the  past  legislation  in  the  eighteen  General  Councils  that  had 
been  held  since  the  time  of  St.  Peter.  The  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
Fathers,  together  with  the  procurators  who  represented  some  thirty 
absent  bishops,  signed  a  Code  of  Canon  Law  that  stands  unique  in 
the  literature  of  jurisprudence  as  well  as  of  doctrinal  definition.  If 
the  Vatican  Council,  three  hundred  years  later,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  adapt  the  old  legislation  to  new  needs,  it  nevertheless  drew  its 
inspiration,  under  God,  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  most  of  its 
enactments  are  merely  confirmations  of  that  which  had  been  defi- 
nitely laid  down  as  the  law  of  faith  and  the  norm  of  Christian  living 
by  the  Fathers  of  Trent.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  recent  Pian- 
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Benedictine  Code  of  Canon  Law,  which  throughout  rests  upon  and 
refers  to  the  Tridentine  enactments.  Hence  the  canonist,  like  the 
theologian  and  the  historian  generally,  can  hardly  presume  to  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  Catholic  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
development,  without  a  study  of  the  true  sources  of  the  action  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

Much  has  indeed  been  written  on  the  subject.  From  Pallavicini 
down  to  Carcereri  and  Susta  the  volumes  of  Tridentine  history  fill 
entire  libraries.  But  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  clear  up 
mooted  points  by  an  accurate  record  of  documented  facts  are  the 
members  of  the  German  Goerres  Society,  under  whose  patronage 
men  of  the  highest  scientific  and  literary  attainment  have  been  sent 
into  all  parts  of  Europe  to  ransack  archives  and  libraries  in  order  to 
give  a  true  account  of  all  the  details  regarding  the  great  Council 
for  world  reform.  Among  them  take  first  rank  Monsignor  Ehses 
and  Professor  Merkle.  One  of  the  volumes  under  review  here  is 
by  the  former;  the  other  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  Dr.  Buschbell, 
who  as  a  preparation  for  his  subsequent  research  work  had  issued 
several  volumes  dealing  with  the  "  Professiones  Fidei "  of  the  Popes, 
the  reforms  in  Italy  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  finally  with 
the  nature  of  the  sources  of  information  on  this  period  in  the  Vatican 
Archives  at  Rome. 

The  magnificent  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of  his  labors  for 
fifteen  years,  with  some  interruptions  due  to  illness.  His  task  was 
to  study  the  epistolary  correspondence  concerning  the  acts  of  the 
Council  from  its  beginning.  The  present  collection  contains  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  letters.  These  cover  the  space  of 
two  years  (1545-1547).  To  verify  or  to  find  the  originals  the 
writer  had  to  visit  and  labor  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  Luca, 
Mantua,  Modena,  Naples,  Innsbruck,  Parma,  and  Rome.  To  com- 
plete the  work  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  visit  the  royal  libra- 
ries of  Spain,  but  this  he  was  hindered  from  doing.  The  omission 
will  not  affect  the  present  issue,  since  the  Spanish  correspondence, 
especially  with  the  emperor  Charles,  refers  mainly  to  a  later  period, 
and  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Epistulae  from  the 
same  source. 

Of  the  character  and  ultimate  bearing  of  these  letters  upon  the 
action  of  the  Council  it  is  difficult  to  speak  here,  and  it  hardly  be- 
longs to  a  critique  which  deals  merely  with  the  work  of  the  editor 
or  collector.  To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  biog- 
rapher of  the  great  men  active  in  the  period  discussed  these  evidences 
of  public  enterprise  and  personal  endowments  are  of  course  of 
supreme  interest.  They  throw  a  number  of  interesting  sidelights 
upon  the  facts  known  or  assumed  by  the  historian.    They  give  por- 
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traits  of  men,  by  themselves  and  by  friends  and  foes,  which  are  apt 
to  take  on  life  under  the  eye  of  the  student  not  merely  of  church 
history  but  of  psychology  as  well. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buschbell  may  not 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  alone  that  he  had  to  seek  his  information 
in  many  distant  parts  and  by  laborious  copying  of  documents.  To 
make  the  "  finds  "  of  value  to  the  critical  inquirer  he  had  to  com- 
pare the  letters  with  those  already  published  as  authentic.  It  was 
his  business  as  editor  to  direct  attention  to,  and  to  comment  upon 
the  errors,  omissions,  misconceptions  of  previous  and  partial  editors 
of  the  correspondence  referring  to  the  Council.  Thus  Druffel,  the 
writer  of  Monumenta  Tridentina,  whose  labors  were  continued  by 
his  disciple  Brandi,  had  edited  a  number  of  the  Epistulae  of  the 
Council  found  in  various  archives.  His  work  only  reaches  to  July 
of  1546;  nor  does  he  print  the  letters  of  legates,  nuncios  and  similar 
officials  as  we  find  them  in  the  present  collection.  Some  critics 
have,  moreover,  asserted  that  Druffel  was  actuated  by  a  strong  bias 
in  the  selection  of  his  letters;  they  somehow  connect  his  joining  the 
Old  Catholic  Doellinger  party  with  his  work.  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  his  purpose  was  chiefly  to  bring  out  the  action  of  the 
German  parties  in  his  historical  researches,  it  would  be  rash  to 
charge  him  with  wilful  omissions  or  strong  religious  prejudice  in 
his  choice  of  the  letters. 

What  may,  however,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Druffel,  and  to 
Brandi  as  well,  is  the  fact  that  their  letters  show  innumerable  in- 
accuracies which  are  apt  to  mislead  or  at  least  puzzle  the  historian 
of  the  events  relating  to  the  Council.  These  authors  frequently 
adopt  abbreviations  which  leave  the  sense  ambiguous.  They  omit 
parts  that  are  essential  as  a  context.  Then,  too,  the  selection  is 
limited  and  often  casual  so  as  to  throw  no  special  light  on  the  re- 
maining documents  discussed.  Dr.  Buschbell  omits  no  part  of  his 
epistles.  We  have  here  all  that  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  Council, 
the  preliminary  discussions  with  legates,  vice-chancellors,  nuncios, 
officials  of  the  Roman  Curia,  bishops,  theologians,  and  secretaries. 
The  important  and  official  documents  are  printed  as  text.  Letters  of 
lesser  importance,  referred  to  in  the  comments,  are  printed  in  foot- 
notes or  in  the  Appendix.  Throughout,  the  order  of  time  is  scru- 
pulously observed  unless  cross-references  make  a  deviation  from  the 
chronological  order  necessary  or  desirable.  There  is  a  conspectus 
of  all  the  letters  which  allows  ready  verification  of  dates,  and  of 
the  persons  from  whom  and  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  In  brief, 
the  collection  thus  far  presented  is  a  model  of  documentary  record 
for  which  the  future  historian  will  be  grateful  to  the  author.  The 
work  when  completed  will  stand  out  as  a  monument  of  accurate 
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scholarship  regarding  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  indeed  in  secular  history  as  well. 

We  must  reserve  a  review  of  the  eighth  volume  indicated  in  our 
headlines,  of  the  Acta  {Pars  Quinta),  by  the  veteran  historian 
Monsignor  Stephen  Ehses,  for  our  next  issue. 

DE  ESSENTIA  SS.  MISSAE  SAOBIFIOII.  Dissertatio  qnam  conscripsit 
Henricus  Lamiroy,  Ph.D.,  S.TS.L.  Lovanii.  Ezcndehat  P.  SmeeB> 
ters.     1919.     Pp.  551. 

The  buildings  of  the  venerable  University  of  Louvain  may  have 
been  damaged  in  the  World  War,  but  its  traditions  of  high  scholar- 
ship have  suffered  neither  diminution  nor  eclipse.  They  emerge 
from  the  gloomy  pall  and  the  smoky  screen  that  for  nearly  a  lustrum 
hung  over  this  world-famous  institution  of  learning  with  a  bright- 
ness that  recalls  the  days  of  its  greatest  glory  and  splendor.  The 
world  of  letters  will  rejoice  at  this  rejuvenation  of  one  of  the  oldest 
centres  of  intellectual  life  in  Europe. 

The  above-mentioned  volume  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  re- 
sumed activities  of  the  old  place  of  learning  and,  in  all  respects,  it 
measures  up  to  the  exacting  standards  for  which  Louvain  has  always 
stood.  It  embodies  scholarship  of  the  highest  type  and  combines,  in 
the  right  proportion,  respect  for  the  attainments  of  the  past  with 
original  research  and  boldness  of  speculation. 

The  subject  treated  is  one  of  particular  fascination,  and  has  in 
recent  times  created  quite  a  stir  iii  theological  circles.  Outside  of 
its  permanent  value,  therefore,  the  book  possesses  a  timely  interest 
that  will  secure  for  it  a  wide  hearing  and  keen  attention.  The 
reader  who  turns  to  its  pages  for  information  about  the  present 
status  of  the  controversy  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  vast  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  the  matter  has  been  carefully  studied  and  critically 
analyzed,  so  that  the  reader  has  before  him  a  fair  and  adequate 
presentation  of  the  whole  question.  In  fact,  as  is  very  natural,  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  historical  aspects  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  interesting  controversy  and  to  a  critical  survey  of 
more  recent  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  views. 
The  author's  own  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  a  synthetic  endeavor  to 
mediate  between  extremes  and  to  harmonize  the  opposing  elements 
of  different  opinions.  Consequently,  it  presents  all  the  merits  and 
disadvantages  of  such  efforts  at  reconciliation.  It  has  very  attrac- 
tive features,  but  there  remains  the  lurking  suspicion  that  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  has  not  been  removed,  but  only  glossed  over.  The 
author  requires  a  destruction  for  the  essence  of  sacrifice,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Mass  is  satisfied  with  a  "  mactatio  mystica  "  or  an  "  im- 
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molatio  in  Sacramento  ".  In  another  passage  he  calls  this  an  equiv- 
alent immolation.  But  here  are  the  words  in  which  he  sets  forth 
his  theory:  "  Sacrificium  Eucharisticum  est  verum  sacrificium,  et 
rationem  habet  sacrificii,  scilicet  veri  et  suo  modo  absoluti,  in  quan- 
tum Christus  in  eo  offertur;  offertur  autem  per  duplicem  consecra- 
tionem,  quae  ipsum  Christum,  quamvis  gloriosus  in  coelis  remaneat, 
inducit  in  altari,  in  statum  victimae  aequivalenter  immolatae,  ita  ut 
ejus  corpus  manducari  et  sanguis  ejus  potari  valeat "  (517).  We 
recognize  echoes  of  other  theories  in  this  ingenious  explanation  of 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass;  yet  it  cannot  be  completely 
identified  with  any  other  existing  hypothesis.  For,  the  author  adds 
to  the  above  a  certain  rather  subtle  modification  which  puts  his  view 
in  a  category  of  its  own.  He  says :  "  Non  dicimus  rationem  for- 
malem  sacrificii  Eucharistici  in  eo  reponi  quod  Christus  sistitur 
praesens  sub  specie  panis  et  vini,  neque  affirmamus  rationem  sacrificii 
in  eo  esse,  quod  Christus  redigitur  ad  statum  cibi  et  potus;  haec 
enim  pertinent  ad  rationem  formalem  sacramenti,  non  sacrificii;  sed 
rationem  formalem,  qua  sacrificium  Eucharisticum  in  consecratione 
perficitur,  in  hoc  reperiendum  asseveramus,  quod  Christus,  sub  spe- 
ciebus  sacramenti,  in  quodam  habitu  extemo  mortis  et  destructionis 
ponitur,  qui  inde  apparet  quod  corpus  ejus  manducari  et  sanguis 
ejus  potari  valet"  (435).  No  one  will  deny  the  subtlety  of  this 
view  nor  its  synthetic  sweep,  since  it  contains,  much  refined,  the 
essential  elements  of  all  acceptable  destruction-theories.  In  so  far 
the  author's  construction  of  the  formal  constituent  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  altar  is  a  considerable  advance  on  previous  explanations. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  big  with 
promise  and  that  it  holds  within  it  the  germs  of  a  final  and  definite 
solution.  But  in  its  present  form  we  cannot  accept  it  as  final. 
It  carries  with  it,  to  our  view,  certain  contradictory  implications 
that  vitiate  it  radically.  We  cannot  make  out  any  kind  of  destruc- 
tion that  could  affect  our  Lord.  A  mystical  or  equivalent  destruc- 
tion, after  all,  is  no  destruction  at  all  in  any  intelligible  sense.  The 
separate  species  are  sufficient  symbols  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  that  we  readily  admit ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  they  are 
sufficient  to  constitute  or  realize  any  kind  of  real  destruction.  The 
soberness  of  St.  Thomas  in  this  matter  is  truly  admirable.  The 
author,  of  course,  claims  the  sanction  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
but  he  fails  to  make  good  his  claim.  The  language  of  St.  Thomas 
is  too  indefinite  to  allow  him  to  be  made  a  champion  of  the  de- 
struction-theory. He  either  eschews  the  point  or  by  his  silence  re- 
pudiates it  implicitly. 

The  approach  toward  a  solution  of  the  speculative  difficulties  be- 
setting the  explanation  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass,  to 
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our  way  of  thinking,  must  be  made  from  another  side.  There  is  no 
apodictic  proof,  and  even  the  author's  wealth  of  argument  and  pro- 
fuse array  of  testimony  fall  far  short  of  clinching  the  matter  in  his 
favor,  that  the  note  of  destruction  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice. But  it  is  that  very  note  that  creates  all  the  insurmountable 
difficulties  which  to  this  day  have  baffled  the  keenest  minds  and  that, 
introduces  the  irreconcilable  elements  into  all  rational  interpreta- 
tions of  the  metaphysical  essence  of  the  Mass.  Will  it  not  be  ad- 
visable, then,  to  abandon  this  line  of  approach  and  to  attempt  a 
rational  construction  of  the  Mass  on  a  different  basis?  Withal  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  profound  mys- 
tery that,  perhaps,  always  will  elude  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind. 
It  may  be  well  to  take  a  cue  from  the  reticence  and  the  reserve  of 
St.  Thomas ;  for,  it  seems  to  us  that  his  silence  on  the  point  at  issue 
is  not  a  lack  of  insight  or  awareness,  but  rather  deliberate  self- 
restraint  and  wise  abstention  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  when 
confronted  by  what  he  was  quick  to  recognize  as  an  unfathomable 
mystery.  Happily  the  majesty  and  the  august  grandeur  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  our  altars  can  be  appreciated  without  an  intellectual 
penetration  of  the  precise  and  formal  element  which  constitutes  its 
metaphysical  essence.  Such  a  consideration  must  not  discourage 
theological  discussion,  but  it  should  rebuke  undue  and  futile  curi- 
osity. When  the  theologian  in  his  soaring  flights  of  speculation  has 
receded  far  from  the  plain  and  unmistakable  data  of  faith,  he 
should  then  return  with  a  profound  sense  of  humility  and  adore 
where  he  cannot  understand. 

The  author's  scholarly  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  theo- 
logical literature  and  deserves  a  place  of  honor  in  every  theological 
library.  It  will  serve  to  keep  alive  a  fruitful  controversy  and  may 
have  brought  it  nearer  to  a  happy  consummation.  C.  B. 

ETHICS,  GENERAL  AND  SPEOIAL.     By  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.     1920.     Pp.  414. 

From  the  pen  of  so  experienced  a  teacher  as  Father  Hill  one  is 
bound  to  expect  a  treatment  of  Ethics  that  is  at  once  comprehensive, 
solid,  robust,  practical.  Needless  to  say,  the  accomplishment  in  the 
present  case  approximates  closely,  if  it  does  not  attain  perfectly  to 
the  expectation.  And  first  as  regards  "  comprehensiveness  ".  The 
substance  of  Ethics  is  all  here.  The  goal  of  the  moral  life,  the 
way,  the  factors,  the  means,  the  standards,  the  inmost  effects  and 
consequences — all  the  larger  topics  of  General  Ethics  are  discussed 
under  the  time-honored  nomenclature  of  the  Schools.  So,  too,  are 
those  that  centre  in  man's  special  rights  and  duties,  both  individual 
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and  social.  In  respect  to  "  solidity  "  the  treatment  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Father  Hill  is  first  and  last  a  Scholastic.  He  be- 
lieves in  Metaphysics  and  is  convinced  that  the  foundations  of 
Ethics  must  be  laid  deep  in  the  bedrock  of  Ontology — on  the  nature 
of  the  final  cause,  action,  order,  law;  and  in  Rational  Psychology — 
on  the  nether  springs  of  conduct,  the  motives  and  movements  of  the 
human  will.  If  to  be  syllogistic  is  to  be  strong,  the  method  of 
treatment  is  assuredly  "  robust ".  Father  Hill  confides  in  Meta- 
physics ;  he  is  devoted  to  Dialectics.  As  an  instance  typical  of  both 
predilections  we  might  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  opening 
Thesis: 

"  Every  agent  works  unto  an  end.  This  end  is  truly  a  cause. 
The  will  in  all  its  deliberate  movements  has  some  definite  last 
end,  whether  absolutely  or  relatively  such.  Jouin,  5-19;  Rick- 
aby,  3-6  "  (page  7). 

First  we  find  the  opening  Question — an  introduction  wherein  the 
general  purport  of  the  thesis  is  explained  and  illustrated.  Next 
comes  the  Terms — each  term  of  the  proposition  being  here  defined. 
Then  follow  the  Proofs — "  Division.  Three  parts,  I  End,  II  Cause, 
III  Last  End.  Proofs  I,  II,  III."  We  quote  the  last  (III)  proof 
as  being  more  succinct  and  illustrative: 

"  1°.  In  every  series  of  causes  there  ought  to  be  a  first  cause.  But  if  the 
will  had  no  definite  last  end,  there  would  be  no  first  cause.     Ergo. 

With  regard  to  the  Major.  The  second  cause,  to  be  second,  would  be  an 
effect.     But  an  effect  without  a  cause  is  impossible.     Ergo. 

With  regard  to  the  Minor.    The  last  end  is  the  first  cause.     Ergo. 

With  regard  to  the  Antecedent.  The  first  cause  is  what  first  excites  the  agent 
to  activity.     But  this  is  the  office  of  the  last  end.     Ergo. 

With  regard  to  this  Minor.  Axiom — The  end  is  first  thing  in  a  man's  inten- 
tion, last  thing  in  the  order  of  execution. 

2°.  The  last  end,  with  regard  to  an  act  of  the  will,  fills  the  place  of  motion's 
first  principle.  But  remove  the  first  principle  of  motion,  and  no  motion  exists. 
Ergo,  in  the  event  of  no  definite  last  end,  no  act  of  the  will  ensues. 

3°.  When  one  thing  in  nature  is  the  reason  why  another  thing  receives  such 
or  such  denomination,  the  first  of  the  two  is  more  deserving  of  the  denomina- 
tion than  the  second,  which  actually  receives  it.  But  all  intermediate  ends  owe 
their  whole  being,  and  consequently  their  every  denomination,  to  some  last 
end ;  and  these  intermediate  ends,  at  least,  are  purposes  worked  unto  by  every 
agent.  An  intermediate  is  sought  only  with  a  view  to  some  corresponding  last 
end.  Otherwise  it  is  not  an  intermediate  end.  Ergo,  the  last  end  is  all  the 
more  so  such  a  purpose ;  that  is,  the  will  in  all  its  deliberate  movements  has 
some  definite  last  end,  whether  strictly  or  relatively  such. 

4°.  Every  particular  or  individual  good  tends  of  its  nature  to  some  common 
or  universal  good,  as  to  its  proper  end.  But  God,  the  absolute  good,  is  com- 
mon or  universal  good,  and  every  created  good  is  particular  or  individual  good. 
Ergo,  every  created  good,  or  things  in  general  tend  of  their  nature  to  one 
good,  God,  as  to  their  last  end. 

With  regard  to  the  Major.     Parts  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  whole. 
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With  regard  to  the  Minor.  All  good  -comes  from,  and  depends  for  its  being 
on  God."     (Pages  15-16.) 

This  excerpt  may  suffice  to  reveal  the  dialectical  method  pursued 
throughout.  It  suggests  that  the  work  is  a  didactic  manual  rather 
than  a  liberal  exposition  or  discursive  essay.  One  never  loses  sight 
of  the  professor  in  the  chair  with  his  magisterial  seriousness  of  face 
and  emphasis  of  gesture,  the  imperative  DisHnguas  and  the  stacca- 
toed  Ergo — and  a  certain  brusqueness  of  manner  and  carriage. 

A  claim  has  been  made  for  the  work  that  "  the  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  Twentieth  Century  and  the  language  of  the  day  is 
employed  ".  The  first  part  of  this  tribute  is  fully  justified.  The 
illustrations  are  timely  and  felicitous,  and  serve  to  confirm  what  we 
have  marked  above  as  the  fourth  quality  of  the  work,  its  "  practi- 
cality ".  The  second  part  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification. 
The  style  in  places  is  hardly  the  language  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
that  of  a  bygone  age.  It  is  cumbrously  Latin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  perhaps  of  those  who  use  the  book  will  be  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  Scholastic  language  (as  indeed  the  constant 
references  to  Jouin  seem  to  suppose),  the  employment  of  which, 
for  the  rest,  contributes  to  precision  of  thought,  if  not  to  brilliancy 
of  imagery  or  eloquence  of  diction. 

Catholics  who  are  willing  to  bring  to  its  reading  the  strenuous 
mental  effort  which  its  subject  matter  demands  will  get  from  the 
work  a  solid  training  in  the  groundwork  of  Moral  Philosophy^  and 
a  safe  orientation  toward  the  issues  of  the  moral  life  and  the  ques- 
tions that  so  sorely  perplex  our  age.  Perhaps  they  may  look  for 
some  more  extended  application  of  ethical  principles  to  the  burning 
problems  of  the  hour,  for  instance,  prohibition,  Sovietism,  the  func- 
tions of  the  State,  nationalism,  internationalism,  and  so  on,  while 
they  may  regard  the  closing  theses  on  the  powers  of  the  State  as 
exceedingly  synoptical,  not  to  say  scrappy.  On  the  other  hand, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  spatial  restrictions  of  works  of  it& 
class  and  purpose. 

To  non- Catholic  inquirers  who  wish  to  know  the  Catholic  mind 
on  the  great  problems  of  the  moral  life,  the  work  will  prove  of 
good  serji^ice;  though  we  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  they  will  find  nothing  better  in  English  ",  a  judgment  so  decisive 
depending  too  largely  upon  variable  standards  of  value  and  rela- 
tions of  purpose  as  well  as  of  taste. 
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DIOTIONNAIEE  APOLOGETIQUE  DE  LA  FOI  OATHOLIQUE  oontenant 
lea  Preuves  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  et  les  Reponses  aux  Objections 
tirees  des  Sciences  humaines.  Quatrieme  edition  entierement  refon- 
due  sous  la  direction  de  A.  d'Ales,  Professeur  a  I'lnstitut  catholique 
de  Paris  avec  la  collaboration  d'un  grand  nombre  de  Savants  Oatho- 
liques.  Fascicule  XVI.  Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne.  1920.  Pp. 
640. 

Those  who  follow  the  successive  instalments  of  the  new  revision 
of  this  monumental  Encyclopedia — Dictionary  is  quite  too  modest  a 
term  —  of  Apologetics,  experience  no  doubt  an  increasing  sense  of 
faith,  to  say  nothing  of  quickened  intellectual  pleasure,  as  they  find 
the  well-stocked  treasury  growing  in  their  possession.  It  is  fitting 
that  so  powerful  an  aid  in  the  defence  of  religion  should  come  out 
of  France,  the  land  wherein  the  methods  of  such  defence  have  been 
so  hotly  debated  during  the  past  generation.  For  in  these  pages 
one  finds  what  is  true  and  good  in  the  so-called  New  Apologetic 
associated  accordantly  with  the  solid  framework  of  the  older  meth- 
ods. It  is  probably  inevitable  that  in  a  work  of  such  proportions, 
one  whose  execution  depends  so  largely  on  the  liberty  of  judgment 
that  must  be  granted  to  expert  authorities  in  their  respective  fields, 
statements  and  opinions  should  crop  up  which  do  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  custodians  of  sound  orthodoxy  —  the  verbum 
sanum  et  irreprehensible  of  the  faith.  Accordingly  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing to  learn  that  the  Holy  Office  has  pronounced  unfavorably 
upon  one  of  the  articles  of  the  last  fascicle,  that,  namely,  on  Mases 
and  Josuah.  Needless  to  say,  the  redact eurs  of  the  Dictionary  have 
bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  "  avec  un  respect  filial ",  are 
grateful  for  the  corrective,  and  promise  to  "de  dormer  en  temps  et 
lieu  pleine  satisfaction  ". 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  present  number,  it  must  suffice  to 
note  that,  besides  the  opening  article  on  Religious  Music  (concluded 
in  the  present  from  the  preceding  issue)  and  the  closing  topic 
Pecu:e  and  War,  which  is  given  here  but  in  part  and  awaits  comple- 
tion in  the  number  to  follow,  the  leading  subjects  are  the  Pagan 
Mysteries  and  St.  Paul,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
Negro  Missions,  the  Religious  of  the  Northern  Nations,  Origenism. 

All  these  appeal  mainly  to  historical  specialists.  Articles  possess- 
ing a  wider  interest  are  those  on  Mysticism,  Occultism,  Anglican 
Ordinations.  These  are  eminently  timely  and  vital  topics.  They 
are  handled  by  specialists  of  course,  and  are  therefore  treated  thor- 
oughly and  with  a  due  sense  of  actucdite.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
article  Occultism  extends  to  nearly  five  thousand  words,  while  that 
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on  Anglican  Ordmations,  by  Fr.  Sidney  Smith,  SJ.,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Month,  contains  twice  that  number.  We  give  these  figures  to 
show  those  that  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  in  what  sense  it  may 
be  called  a  Dictionary ! 

Very  probably  English-speaking  readers  will  notice  a  general  lack 
of  adequate  reference  to  the  pertinent  bibliographies  in  their  own 
language.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  articles  on  Mysticism  and  Occult- 
ism are  singularly  deficient  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  work  addresses 
principally  French  readers. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  war  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  publication  and  that  there  is  an 
encouraging  prospect  of  its  hastening  to  a  happy  completion. 

DE  JURE  RELIGIOSORUM  ad  normam  Oodicis  Juris  Oanonici.  Anotore 
Pr.  Ludovioo  Fanfani,  O.P.  Augustas  Taurinorum,  Romaes  Petri 
Marietti.     1920.     Pp.  237. 

JUS  RELIQIOSORUM  ex  Oodice  no?issimo  ejnsque  authenticis  interpreta- 
tionibus  ao  legibus  hodiednm  latis.  Romae,  Aug.  Taurinoniin:  Petri 
Marietti.     1920.     Pp.  484. 

Fr.  Fanfani  not  only  presents  in  this  treatise  that  part  of  the 
Code  which  discusses  the  Jus  Religiosorum  under  the  head  De  Re- 
ligiosis  in  the  second  part  of  the  new  Code  (cann.  487-681),  but  he 
has  brought  together  whatever  has  reference  in  any  way  to  the  con- 
dition of  religious  communities  throughout  the  present  legislation. 
Accordingly  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  foundations,  of  government 
and  administration  in  religious  houses,  of  the  election  of  superiors, 
of  Confessors  for  religious,  of  clerical  studies,  of  the  particular  ob- 
ligations, privileges  and  exemptions,  and  of  the  liturgical,  magis- 
terial, parochial  functions  in  religious  communities;  and  finally,  the 
conditions  of  entrance,  transfer,  dismissal  or  release  from  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  vows.  The  last  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  limitations  under  which  the  Church  recog- 
nizes and  fosters  pious  confraternities,  tertian  secular  orders,  and 
associations  of  persons  leading  a  devout  community  life. 

Besides  commenting  upon  the  different  canons,  the  author  deals 
with  his  subject  in  the  analytical  mode  of  a  text-book  or  theological 
manual.  He  explains  the  nature  of  the  religious  life  and  its  various 
phases.  The  duties,  rights  and  privileges  are  defined  and  illus- 
trated by  the  canons  of  the  new  Code.  They  are  briefly  commented 
upon  by  reference  to  other  legislation  in  order  to  make  their  sense 
clear.     Doubts  and  difficulties  are  presented  in  the  form  of  ques- 
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tions  or  additions,   and  here  and  there  a  "  casus  conscientiae "   is 
briefly  evolved  after  the  manner  of  the  moral  casuist. 

Father  Micheletti's  little  manual  in  a  way  supplements  Fr.  Fan- 
fani's  large  treatise.  It  is  a  sort  of  pocket  dictionary  explaining 
terms  in  the  religious  canon  law,  and  giving  an  analysis  of  each 
topic  represented  by  the  terms.  It  is  conceived  on  the  plan  of  Fr. 
Telch's  Epitome  Theologiae  Moralis.  The  desire  to  bring  the  whole 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass  has  led  the  compiler  to  multiply 
his  cross-references  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much.  Nor  does  the  rubri- 
cated type  help  the  eye  in  this  particular  form  of  publication.  But 
the  booklet  is  a  unique  addition  to  our  Canon  Law  library. 

The  Panline  nto-Tis-Ywoo-Taa-i?  according  to  Hebr.  xi:l.  An  historico- 
exegetical  investigation  by  the  Bev.  Michael  Ambrose  Mathis,  O.S.O. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  0.    1920.    Pp.  160. 

St.  Thomas  defines  Faith  as  the  act  of  the  intellect  assenting  to  a 
divine  truth  through  the  will  which  is  moved  by  the  grace  of  God 
(Sec.  II,  Qu.  IV,  a,  2).  But  if  we  look  for  a  term  which  includes 
in  the  definition  the  notion  of  the  effect  of  this  act  in  the  soul,  we 
are  met  with  those  difficulties  which  have  brought  about  the  con- 
fusion of  Protestantism  with  its  innumerable  sects  and  variations  as 
to  the  extent  and  significance  of  faith  as  a  theological  virtue.  It  is 
"belief",  "faithfulness",  "trust",  "assent",  "confidence",  "cred- 
ence", "opinion",  "assurance",  "conviction"  in  various  degrees 
or  shades  of  meaning  as  applied  by  the  individual  believer.  There 
is  a  classical  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi:  1) 
which  purports  to  define  faith.  The  original  is  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Uncial  Mss.  It  is  supported  by  numerous  versions  in  their  vari- 
ants. The  Peshitto  or  Syriac  adds  the  paraphrase  "  ac  si  jam 
existerent  actu  ".  The  Latin  translation,  "  Est  autem  fides  speran- 
darum  substantia  rerum,  argumentum  non  apparentium ",  is  ren- 
dered in  our  English  (Douay)  version  by  "  Faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear  not ". 
The  other  English  versions  are  substantially  the  same.  But  the 
term  used  in  the  Greek  for  "  substance  "  as  the  defining  element 
does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  virtue 
which  St.  Paul  wishes  to  make  understood  when  he  speaks  with  the 
subtle  illimiination  of  the  divine  author.  * 

Dr.  Mathis  in  his  dissertation  clears  up  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  "  Hypostasis  "  or  "  substance  "  in  connexion  with  the  "  faith  " 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion he  examines  first  the  original  text  in  the  various  documents 
in  which  it  has  been  preserved  to  us.     He  next  collates  the  interpre- 
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tations  of  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  showing  how  they 
understood  it ;  in  other  words :  what  was  the  prevalent  authenticated 
tradition  in  regard  to  its  meaning  during  the  post-apostolic  ages. 
Incidentally  the  medieval  writers  and  those  of  the  critical  schools 
of  later  times  are  passed  in  review.  Thus  far  the  author  merely 
collates.  But  the  more  important  part  of  his  work  for  the  modern 
exegete  lies  in  the  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Hypos- 
tasis "  among  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Paul.  To  ascertain  this 
meaning  he  takes  account  of  both  the  Greek  classical  and  the  Hel- 
lenistic literature  with  which  not  only  St.  Paul  but  his  hearers  or 
readers  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  familiar.  Naturally  we  ex- 
pect that  the  Septuagint  would  be  of  decisive  value  in  this  respect. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Alexandrian  translators  prove 
wholly  inconsistent  in  their  use  of  the  critical  word.  They  appar- 
ently relied  more  on  Hebrew  tradition  than  upon  the  fine  discrim- 
ination which  caused  the  areopagites  to  hearken  to  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Dr.  Mathis  shows  that  the  term  was  much  better  un- 
derstood by  the  Peshitto  translator  or  commentator,  and  concludes 
that  the  Pauline  "  Hypostasis "  as  a  qualification  of  "  Pistis "  in 
Hebr.  xi :  1  is  the  presentation  of  "  reality "  in  contrast  to  "  mere 
appearance  ".  Scientifically,  he  says,  no  other  interpretation  is  pos- 
sible. Such  explanations  as  "  fiducia  ",  "  expectation  ",  are  perver- 
sions of  the  historical  evidence.  We  may  add  that  the  idea  of 
Catholic  dogma,  as  popularly  conceived  and  as  interpreted  in  the 
history  of  Catholic  tradition,  corresponds  perfectly  to  this  concep- 
tion of  faith  as  a  virtue  and  as  a  grace.  Dr.  Mathis  uses  the  his- 
torico-critical  method  of  exegesis  in  this  instance  with  admirable 
success  for  the  defence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

THE  ART  OF  INTERESTING.  Its  Theory  and  Practice  for  Speakers 
and  Writers.  By  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.  New  York,  P.  J.  Ken- 
edy &  Sons.     1920.     Pp.  321. 

A  treatment  of  the  art  of  interesting  by  one  who  has  himself 
given  such  happily  illustrative  exhibitions  of  the  faculty  as  the 
author  of  the  present  volume  can  hardly  be  other  than  itself  inter- 
esting. Readers  of  the  Review  need  not  be  told  that  Father  Don- 
nelly is  a  master  of  that  art — especially  those  who  have  partaken  of 
his  Mustard  Seed  or  his  Chaff  and  Wheat.  We  mention  the  two 
latter  collections  because  they  bring  together  felicitous  examples 
both  of  genial  humor  and  pungent  wit  which  in  almost  equal  measure 
are  interest-winners. 

Interest,  objectively,  is  attention  focused  with  pleasure  on  some 
narration  spoken  or  written.     It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  speaker 
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to  win  and  hold  his  hearer's  pleased  attention;  that  of  the  writer 
to  do  likewise  with  his  reader.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
power  to  interest  is  a  personal  gift,  founded  partly  in  the  physique, 
face  and  form,  and  partly  in  the  intellect,  though  mainly  in  the 
imagination  and  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
Like  every  other  gift  of  nature,  however^  it  is  capable  of  training  by 
attention  to  the  conditions  and  **  laws  "  of  its  exercise.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  theory  as  there  is  an  art  of  how  to  interest.  Some 
of  the  salient  points  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  are  brought  out 
in  the  present  volume,  brought  out  not  by  deductive  reasoning  nor 
by  inductive  exploration  (though  these  processes  are  silently  at  work 
in  revealing  the  sources  of  interest  springing  from  imagination, 
memory  and  emotion),  but  by  object  lessons  drawn  from  the  mas- 
ters such  as  Newman  the  academic  speaker,  Pardow  the  popular 
preacher,  Macauley  the  inventor  of  "  Journalese ",  Tabb  the  deft 
cameo-poet,  and  the  rest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  who  has  to 
speak  from  pulpit  or  platform  or  to  address  with  pen  the  republic  of 
letters  will  do  his  work  more  efficiently  if  he  profit  by  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  examples  set  before  him  in  these  chapters.  The  book 
affords  a  good  example  of  practising  what  it  preaches. 

DE  FORMA  PR0MI8SI0NIS  ET  OELEBRATIONIS  MATRIMONII. 
Auotore  Lndovioo  Wouters,  0.8S.R.,  Theologiae  et  Pastoralis  Pro- 
fessore.  Editio  quinta  ad  Oodicem  Juris  Oanonici  accommodata. 
Bussum  (in  HoUandia)  Paul  Brand,  editor  Pontificius.     1919. 

Many  students  of  moral  theology  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
matrimonial  legislation  of  the  new  Code  to  existing  conditions. 
The  positive  law  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
present  "  forma  sponsalium  et  matrimonii ",  namely  the  Tridentine, 
the  Ne  temere  of  1907,  and  the  recent  Benedictine  regulation  in  force 
since  1918.  According  to  the  first,  "  sponsalia  "  were  valid  as  well 
as  licit  even  if  no  solemn  form  had  been  observed;  whereas  mar- 
riages under  the  Tridentine  law  were  invalid  when  contracted  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  and  at  least  two  witnesses. 
Pius  X,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  contracting  of  clandestine 
marriages  in  places  where  the  Tridentine  law  had  not  been  pro- 
mulgated, and  to  prevent  clandestine  espousals,  issued  a  decree 
which  gave  new  force  to  "  sponsalia ",  changed  the  old  status  of 
the  parochus  as  witness  to  the  marriage,  and  altered  the  conditions 
of  domicile  as  well  as  attestation  of  the  contract  by  qualified  wit- 
nesses. Finally,  the  recent  law  abrogates  some  of  these  conditions, 
whilst  it  adds  others  intended  to  confirm  the  sacred  contract.  Pro- 
fessor Wouters,  in  endeavoring  to  make  clear  the  force  of  these  laws 
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in  their  application  to  present  circumstances,  takes  special  account 
of  the  extraordinary  juridical  forms  which  apply  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Hungary,  and  which  sometimes  puzzle  pastors  who  have 
to  deal  with  immigrants  from  these  countries.  This  is  the  chief 
value  of  the  present  brochure. 


Xitetar^  Cbat 


Among  recent  popular  biographies 
of  churchmen  is  the  Story  of  HUde- 
brand  (St.  Gregory  VII),  by  Wilmot 
Buxton,  in  the  "  Heroes  of  the 
Church "  series.  As  an  illustration 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  Pontiff 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  tyrannous  assumptions  of  a 
sovereign  like  Henry  IV,  and  likewise 
in  defending  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage bond  which  the  emperor  sought 
to  disregard,  the  life  of  Pope  Gregory 
offers  an  admirable  and  pertinent 
lesson  to  statesmen  and  political  re- 
formers of  our  time.  The  story  is 
simply  and  well  told.  (P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons). 


Another  pleasing  and  instructive 
biography  for  readers  of  popular  ana 
devotional  history  is  St.  Teresa  and 
her  First  English  Daughters.  The 
struggles  and  the  victory  of  the  saint 
in  her  efforts  to  secure  true  reform 
against  the  pretensions  of  self-indul- 
gent clerics  and  ill-informed  laymen, 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
her  counsels,  make  somewhat  stirring 
but  enlightening  reading.  The  Eng- 
lish daughters  referred  to  in  the  title 
are  the  Carmelites  who,  after  the 
Saint's  death,  came  from  England 
and  established  a  settlement  in  the 
Netherlands.  Thence  they  went  back 
to  Lanhern  in  Cornwall ;  later  to 
Darlington,  and  in  recent  times  to 
Chichester  where  the  Carmelites  took 
permanent  residence  in  1872.  (Sands 
and  Co.— B.  Herder  Book  Co.). 


Thesaurus  Electorum  is  a  collection 
of  prayers,  meditations  and  brief 
spiritual  readings  for  the  use  of 
priests  and  clerics,  compiled  by  Fr. 
Aurelian  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
spiritual  director  in  the  seminary  of 
Puthenpally    in    the    Vicariate    Apos- 


tolic of  Ernakulam,  India.  At  the 
end  there  are  excerpts  from  the 
Roman  Ritual  which  make  the  little 
volume  a  good  vade-mecum  for  the 
missionary. 


Mr.  John  T.  Comes,  the  well-known 
Pittsburgh  church  architect,  has  issued 
a  new  edition  of  his  Catholic  Art  and 
Architecture,  somewhat  enlarged  by 
additional  illustrations  of  high  merit. 


Whilst  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  gradually  giving  place  at 
our  great  national  schools  to  that  of 
the  modern  tongues  which  serve  in 
the  first  place  the  commercial  and 
utilitarian  ends  of  modern  life,  the 
struggle  in  academic  circles  to  retain 
those  ancient  mediums  of  a  permanent 
culture  which  distinguishes  the  edu- 
cated from  the  informed  and  clever 
man  in  public  life,  makes  itself  felt 
occasionally.  The  recently  issued 
Greek  Grammar  for  Colleges  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth  (American  Book 
Company)  presents  a  complete  and 
thorough  treatment  of  the  essential 
forms  of  Attic  speech  and  of  the 
Greek  dialects  which  appear  in  litera- 
ture. Priests  and  students  in  our 
seminaries  who  value  the  acquisition 
of  early  training  in  the  classics,  which 
is  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
courses  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
will  do  well  to  keep  on  their  shelves 
for  reference,  if  not  for  systematic 
study  of  grammatical  forms  and  syn- 
tax, a  volume  like  this.  It  is  not  a 
comparative  or  historical  survey,  but 
a  much  more  complete  summary  of 
structural  rules,  well  illustrated  from 
the  great  models  of  Greek  speech, 
than  is  contained  in  the  school  gram- 
mars ordinarily  in  use.  Hence  its 
value  for  the  scholarly  reader  as  well 
as  for  the  class-room. 
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Students  of  theology  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  second  volume  of 
Fr.  C.  A.  Damen's  edition  of  Aertnys' 
Theologia  Moralis  (editio  decima),  is 
now  obtainable.  The  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  revision  in  accordance 
with  the  new  Code,  which  we  pointed 
out  in  the  review  of  the  first  volume 
some  time  ago,  are  here  consistently 
carried  forth.  (Teulings  :  Hertogen- 
busch.)  The  volumes  are  on  sale  by 
Burns,  Gates  and  Washbourne,  Lon- 
don. 


The  second  part  of  De  Sponsalibus 
et  Matrimonio  by  the  Belgian  Canon- 
ist Dr.  Aloysius  de  Smet,  is  issued  in 
its  third  edition,  revised  in  conform- 
ity with  the  recent  legislation.  (Bru- 
ges :  Carl  Beyaert.) 


The  Holy  Father  recently  ex- 
pressed to  the  rector  of  the  Gregorian 
University  at  Rome  his  high  endorse- 
ment of  the  establishment  at  that  in- 
stitution of  an  academic  chair  of 
ascetico-mystic  theology.  He  empha- 
sized the  great  value  of  this  study 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  clergy, 
and  as  an  aid  in  the  direction  of 
souls.  Though  ascetic  theology  is  an 
integral  feature  of  a  complete  course 
of  seminary  training,  it  appears  that 
but  little  attention  is  devoted  to  it  in 
many  cases  as  a  branch  of  study 
apart  from  moral  theology  and  devo- 
tional or  spiritual  reading.  Mean- 
while, a  little  handbook  like  the 
Jesuit  Father  Neumayr's  Idea  Theo- 
logiae  Asceticae,  recently  published 
(Pustet  and  Co.),  is  of  distinct  help 
for  the  aspirant  to  the  sacred  min- 
istry. The  manual  gives  a  clear,  brief 
and  practical  exposition  of  the  art  of 
becoming  holy  and  of  teaching  others 
to  be  so. 


The  Lateran  Seminary  of  Rome, 
known  as  the  "  Pontificio  Seminario 
Romano  Maggiore  ",  offers  singularly 
broad  opportunities  to  its  students, 
not  merely  in  the  fields  of  speculative 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  in  all 
the  higher  studies  of  nature  and  of 
the  mind.  Evidences  of  the  fact  are 
its  periodical  publications,  which  em- 
brace such  widely  divergent  themes 
as  "  De  Recognitione  principiorum 
criticae  textus  Novi  Testamenti  secun- 
dum  A.   de   Harnack";  "La   Passio 


delle  Martiri  Sabine  Vittoria  ed  Ana- 
tolia";  "  Nuovo  metodo  per  la  deter- 
minazione  della  latitudini  geografiche 
mediante  il  ieodolite" ;  and  "In  Aris- 
totelicam  causae  efficientis  definitio- 
nem ".  The  most  recent  publication 
from  this  source  is  a  dissertation  on 
"  La  Flora  Urhica  della  Citta  di 
Osimo",  by  Professor  Giuseppe  Anto- 
nelli.  Osimo,  the  plant  life  of  which, 
in  street,  cellar,  and  roof,  we  find 
here  scientifically  and  interestingly 
discussed,  is  a  town  south  of  Ancona 
on  the  Adriatic,  where  student  and 
professor  may  spend  their  leisure  or 
vacation  in  useful  observation. 


The  B.  Herder  Book  Company  pub- 
lishes the  Instructions  of  the  Seraphic 
Doctor  St.  Bonaventure  (translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Fr.  S.  Molitor, 
O.F.M.),  on  The  Virtues  of  a  Relig- 
ious Superior.  The  saint  likens  the 
chief  qualities  of  a  good  superior  to 
six  wings  which  lift  one  to  perfec- 
tion. They  are  justice,  compassion, 
patience,  edification,  prudent  discre- 
tion, and  devotion  to  prayer.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  the  proper 
selection  of  a  religious  superior.  The 
little  book  is  a  treasure  for  both  the 
heads  of  communities  and  for  those 
who,  as  confessors  or  spiritual  direc- 
tors, are  obliged  to  guide  religious 
superiors  to  perfection  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  evangelical  counsels.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis.) 


Those  who  are  studying  typewrit- 
ing, whether  professionally  or  as  ama- 
teurs, will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
Essentials  of  Expert  Typewriting, 
issued  by  the  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.  The  manual  has  been 
compiled  by  three  recognized  author- 
ities and  experts  in  the  art,  Misses 
Rose  L.  Fritz,  Gertrude  W.  Craig, 
and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  and  is 
a  model  of  practical  and  progressively 
arranged  instruction.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  classes,  especially 
those  in  which  touch  typewriting  is 
pursued. 


Apropos  of  religious  reunion  (an 
important  contribution  to  which  was 
reviewed  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Review),  another  discussion 
of  the  problem  appears  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  The  Inter-Church  and 
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the  Catholic  Idea,  a  Polemical  Dis- 
cussion, by  Father  Skelly,  O.P.  "The 
Federation  of  Churches "  movement 
is  the  local  title  of  the  "  Interchurch 
World  -  Movement "  which  is  now 
sweeping  the  country.  Some  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  Seattle  interested  in 
the  Federation  idea  delivered  in  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church  of  that  city 
certain  discourses  on  the  subject. 
These  were  in  turn  printed  in  the 
leading  journal  of  the  place.  The 
writers  made  a  number  of  false  and 
insulting  remarks  concerning  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  her  doctrines,  practices 
and  history.  Father  Skelly  felt  it 
his  duty  to  answer  these  attacks.  This 
he  did  through  the  same  paper,  the 
Post  -  Intelligencer.  The  discussion 
carried  on  through  the  columns  of  the 
latter  is  now  given  permanent  form 
in  the  book  mentioned  above.  Those 
who  know  the  author's  Doctrinal  Dis- 
courses will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  Father  Skelly  can  be  at  once 
logical,  forceful,  and  eloquent.  The 
polemical  discussion  is  pervaded  by 
the  same  properties.  The  occasion 
which  elicited  the  papers  called  of 
course  for  a  more  popular  treatment 
of  religious  unity  than  that  which 
marks  the  work  mentioned  above.  For 
this  reason  it  will  appeal  more  to  the 
general  reader.  (The  Aquinas  Acad- 
emy Press,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 


Edmund  Leamy's  Moods  and  I^em- 
cries  ring  true  to  the  soul  of  poetry, 
because  they  sing  the  soul  of  a  poet 
who  himself  sings  because  the  burden 
of  song  is  in  him  and  presses  for 
utterance.  As  Don  Marquis  justly 
observes,  there  is  in  Edmund  Leamy's 
verse  an  "  Irish  accent " — the  gaiety, 
the  wistfulness,  the  pathos,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Celt,  the  appealing  Celtic 
cadence  which  is  more  than  a  cadence 
of  speech.  It  is  a  cadence  behind  the 
speech  that  puts  its  stamp  upon  the 
speech. 


Mr.  Leamy's  moods  are  many: 
moods  of  peace  and  strife,  of  joy  and 
pain,  of  mirth  and  sorrow,  and 
■especially  of  love.  His  memories,  too, 
are  many,  of  scene  and  place  and  of 
varied  experience.  Typical  both  of 
mood  and  memory  is  the  poem  "  Faith 
in  Fairies  ".  We  should  like  to  quote 
it  in  full,  but  we  can  find  space  for 
just  the  beginning  and  the  ending: 


"  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  know 
A  lovely  spot  in  the  twilight  glow, 
Where  half  afraid  of  the  dimming 

light, 
And    all   ashamed   of  our   growing 

fright. 
We  stood  in  the  hush  of  an  ancient 

tree 
And  heard  low  sounds  of  minstrelsy : 
Sweet  notes  of  music  magic  and  fair 
As    the   song  of   the   wind    on    the 

summer  air, 
And  the  hum  of  waves  on  a  silver 

strand, 
Or  the  song  of  birds  in  a  foreign 

land. 

And  then  if  we  had  been  very  good 
The  live-long  day — in  the  shadowy 

wood 
Perhaps,  perhaps,   'neath   a  nearby 

tree 
In  a  swirling,  whirling  ring  we'd  see 
The  figures  all  dancing  wild. 
To  gladden  the  heart  of  a  wide-eyed 

child." 

After  this  follows  the  dancing  of  the 
fairies — 

"  Dancing,  dancing  as  merrily 
As  the  waves  that  ripple  a  moonlit 

sea, 
As  light  as  the  dew  on  a  half-hid 

flower. 
As    fleet   as    the    fleeting    time-sped 

hour." 

And  so  on.  Has  Eugene  Field,  or 
Robert  Stevenson,  or  Francis  Thomp- 
son painted  more  exquisite  visions  of 
the  child's  moods  of  fancy  than  these 
and  those  that  immediately  follow 
them  ?     The  poem  closes  thus  : 

"  And  though  that  was  ever  so  long 

ago, 
And    war    runs    riot,    some    day,    I 

know. 
When  the  world  again  is  dear  and 

fair 
And  the  flowers  abloom,  I'll  go  back 

there ; 
Back  to  the  dear  old  friendly  tree 
And  the  fairy  dell,  for  I  know  I'll 

see 
Once    again     'cause    my    heart    is 

young, 
And  my  lips  still   speak  the  olden 

tongue, 
The  little  crowd  in  the  swirling  ring 
And    my  ears   will   hear    the    song 

they  sing." 
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And  the  rest.  Had  Edmund  Leamy 
written  nothing  else,  "  Faith  in  Fai- 
ries "  would  prove  him  a  poet.  The 
volume  is  published  by  the  Devin- 
Adair  Co.,  New  York. 


On  the  long  and  ever-growing  list 
of  books  treating  of  the  universal 
social  unrest  a  foremost  place  is  due 
to  Mr.  Frank  Comerford's  The  New 
World  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  Co.). 
The  author  made  an  intimate  study 
of  unrest  in  Europe  "  from  Ireland  to 
the  Bolshevik  Front ".  Subsequently 
he  was  engaged  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  prosecution  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Red  "  cases  in  which  twenty 
men  were  found  guilty  of  conspiring 
to  overthrow  the  Government  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  Mr. 
Comerford  knows  his  subject.  He 
does  not  go  round  it.  He  is  in  it 
and  with  his  direct  forceful  manner 
he  puts  the  reader  there  too.  The 
story  grips  and  holds  you  from  start 
to  finish. 


Father  Garesche,  as  the  readers  of 
these  pages  very  well  know,  has  com- 
posed a  number  of  devotional  books 
that  are  no  less  solid  in  doctrine  and 
practical  in  application  than  they  are 
pleasant  to  read.  Probably  he  has 
written  nothing  more  useful  and  ser- 
viceable than  his  latest  little  volume, 
a  Vade  Mecum  for  Nurses  and  Social 
Workers  (Milwaukee,  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.).  As  the  title  sug- 
gests, it  is  a  pocketbook — one  that  is 
filled  not  with  perishable  scrip,  but 
with  the  gold  of  precious  knowledge 
and  genuine  wisdom.  What  the  nurse 
should  know  about  her  inner  and 
outer  life,  herself  and  her  duties,  op- 
portunities and  privileges,  is  set  down 
in  a  simple,  straightforward,  though 
withal  pleasingly  familiar  style.  There 
is  a  collection  of  prayers  and  devo- 
tions appropriate  to  the  nurse's  special 
needs  and  circumstances.  The  whole 
is  included  in  a  neat  volumette  bound 
in  blue  and  gold  and  makes  a  very 
acceptable  little  gift  token.  The  book 
will  of  course  not  supplant,  but  will 
supplement  on  the  devotional  side 
Father  Spalding's  excellent  Talks  to 
Nurses  which  was  previously  reviewed 
in  these  pages. 


The  Societa  Editrice  "Vita  e  Pen- 
siero"  (Milano,  Corse  Venezia  15)  is 
carrying  on  a  work  of  propagating 
sound  literature  in  Italy  that  bids  fair 
to  effect  much  good  in  that  country 
and  indeed  amongst  all  who  read 
Italian  wheresoever  they  chance  to 
dwell.  The  fact  that  the  movement  is 
under  the  direction  of  that  enlight- 
ened, progressive  and  indefatigable 
thinker  and  writer,  Fr.  Agostino  Ge- 
melli,  O.F.M.,  would  itself  presage 
success ;  but  the  character  of  the 
works  which  the  Society  has  already 
issued  may  be  taken  as  a  purely  ob- 
jective augury.  Five  of  the  volumes 
which  the  Society  issues  have  reached 
the  Review.  The  first  is  a  mono- 
graph on  Karl  Marx  {Carlo  Marx) 
by  Francesco  Olgiati.  This  is  a  thor- 
oughly critical,  an  up-to-date,  and  a 
well-documented  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  father  of  "  scientific- 
Socialism  ". 


In  a  volume  entitled  Religione  e 
Scienza  Fr,  Gemelli  assembles  a  series 
of  essays  treating  of  topics  on  which 
faith  and  natural  reason  meet,  such 
as  "  animal  intelligence ",  spiritism,, 
and  others. 


Fr.  Gemelli  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  criticism  of  recent  theories 
of  criminology.  In  Le  Dottrine  Mo- 
derne  delta  Delinquenza,  a  book  of 
212  pages,  he  examines  with  his 
wonted  acumen  and  mastery  of  the 
facts  in  question  Lombroso's  widely- 
spread  theories  of  criminal  anthro- 
pology. 


Galileo  e  la  sua  Condanna,  by 
Monsignor  Rodolfo  Maiocchi,  reopens 
the  famous  case  for  a  reexamination 
of  the  documentary  evidence.  The 
judge  in  the  present  trial  has  been 
considerably  helped  to  an  impartial 
decision  by  the  recent  national  edi- 
tion of  the  complete  works  of  Galileo. 


The  work  of  the  Societa  Editrice, 
besides  its  departments  of  apologetics 
and  religious  culture,  cultivates  a  field 
of  problemi  femminili.  An  important 
contribution  (No.  3)  to  the  latter  is 
entitled  L'Instruzione  e  I'Educazione 
Religiosa  del  Fanciullo.  The  writer 
of  this  study  of  the  child's  religious 
training,    Madre    Maria    Galli,    is    an       ^ 
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experienced    teacher    of    the    Institute  dominates     the     treatment.      Theoret- 

of  the  Sacred  Heart.     The  distinction  ically    sane    and   strong,    the   work    is 

marked  by   the  very  title  of  the  vol-  equally    practical    and     will    greatly 

ume    between    instruction    and    educa-  assist    teachers    in    the    delicate    and 

tion    presages     the     sound    pedagogy  difficult  task  of  educating  the  young, 

based  upon  a  solid  psychology  which  particularly  in  the  domain  of  religion. 


Books  TReceiveb 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Concilium  Tridentinum.  Diariorum,  Actorum,  Epistularum,  Tractatuum 
Nova  Collectio.  Edidit  Societas  Goerresiana  promovendis  inter  Germanos 
Catholicos  Litterarum  Studiis.  Tomus  Octavus.  Actorum  Pars  Quinta:  (Tom. 
VIII)  Camplectens  Acta  ad  Praeparandum  Concilium,  et  Sessiones  Anni  1562. 
A  Prima  (XVII)  ad  Sextam  (XXII).  Collegit,  edidit,  illustravit  Stephanus 
Eses.  Pp.  xi — 1024.  (Tom.  X)  Complectens  Epistulas  a  Die  5  Martii  1545 
ad  Concilii  Translationem  11  Martii  1547  Scriptas  (Epistularum  Pars  Prima). 
Collegit,  edidit,  illustravit  Godofredus  Buschbell.  Pp.  Ixxvi — 996.  B.  Herder, 
Friburgi,  Brisgoviae,  et  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1915-1916.    Price,  $26.40  each  volume. 

CoMMENTARiuM  Textus  Codicis  Iuris  Canonici.  Liber  III:  De  Rebus. 
Pars  I :  De  Sacramentis.  Cum  Declarationibus  Authenticis  usque  ad  Diem 
2  Augusti  1920  (A.  A.  S.  XII,  Fasc.  8).  Accedit  Duplex  Appendix,  prima  de 
relativis  poenis  ex  Libro  V,  altera  de  formulis  facultatum  S.  Congr.  de  P.  F. 
Auctore  Fr.  Alberto  Blat,  O.P.,  Lect.  S,  Theol.  ac  Juris  Can.  Doct.  et  Codicis 
Professore  in  Pontificia  Collegio  Internationali  "  Angelico ".  Romae :  ex 
Typographia  Pontificia  in  Instituto  Pii  IX.  1920.  Pp.  viii — 807.  Pretium  in 
Italia,  Lib.  20 ;  extra  Italiam,  Frs.  20. 

Lessius  et  le  Droit  de  Guerre.  Contribution  a  I'histoire  des  doctrines 
theologiques  sur  la  Guerre.  Par  J.  Bittremieux,  Ph.  et  S.  Th.  D.,  Professeur 
a  I'Universite  de  Louvain.    Bruxelles :  Librairie  Albert  Dewit.     1920.     Pp.  168. 

Spiritual  Conferences.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Collins,  O.C.,  M.A.,  author  of 
Spirit  and  Mission  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  Cistercian  Legends,  Bona's  Easy 
Way  to  God,  et.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Degen,  author  of  Christian 
Armour  for  Youth,  The  Divine  Master's  Portrait,  Golden  Rules  of  Adolescent 
Purity,  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Keily,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Plymouth.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp. 
xvi — 268.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

A  Vade  Mecum  for  Nurses  and  Social  Workers.  By  Edward  F.  Ga- 
resche,  S.J.,  author  of  Your  Neighbor  and  You,  The  Most  Beloved  Woman, 
etc.     Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     1920.     Pp.  176.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Christian  Faith.  By  Pere  Suau,  S.J.  With  an  Introduction  by  C. 
C.  Martindale,  S.J.  From  the  French  of  the  second  edition.  Benziger  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  xi — 158.     Price,  $1.15  net. 

Idea  Theologiae  Asceticae  Scientiam  Sanctorum  exhibens.  P.  Francisci 
Neumayr,  S.J.  opus  posthumum.  Cui  accedit  appendicis  instar  P.  Gaspari 
Druzbicki,  S.J.  Lapis  Lydius  Boni  Spiritus.  Ratisbonae,  Romae,  Vindobonae, 
Neo-Eboraci  ct  Cincinnati:  Fr.  Pustet  Co.     1919.     Pp.  372.     Price,  $0.75. 

Theologia  Moralis  secundum  Doctrinum  S.  Alphonsi  de  Ligorio,  Doc- 
TORis  Ecclesiae.  Auctore  Jos.  Aertnys,  C.SS.R.,  S.  Theologiae  in  Collegio 
Wittemiensi  olim  professore.  Editio  decima,  quam  recognitam  atque  auctam 
ad  Codicem  Juris  Canonici  accommodavit  C.  A.  Damen,  C.SS.R.,  Juris  Can. 
Doct.  et  Theol.  Moralis  Prof.  Tom.  I:  pp.  483;  Tom.  II:  pp.  521.  Burns, 
Gates  &  Washbourne,  London. 
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Was  1ST  voM  Adventismus  zu  halten?  Von  Dr.  Joh.  B,  Roetzer.  Volks- 
vereins-Verlag  GmbH.,  M.  Gladbach.     1920.     Seiten  24.     Preis,  i  Mark. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Christian  Reunion.  Being  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  the  Year  1920.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  Principal  of 
King's  College,  London.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York ;  John  Murray, 
London.     1920.     Pp.  xii — 326.     Price,  $4,00  net. 

The  Presence  of  God.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  a  Master  of  Novices. 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp.  viii — no. 
Price,  $1.15. 

MissA  "Regina  Pacis".  In  Honor  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  By  Pietro  A. 
Yon.  Arrangement  for  three-part  male  chorus,  with  organ  or  orchestra. 
{Fischer  Edition,  No.  4773.)  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  New  York  and  Birming- 
ham, England.     1920.     Pp.  29.     Price :  score,  $0.80 ;  voice  parts,  each,  $0.40. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edvi^ard  Dominic  Fenwick,  O.P.,  Founder  of  the  Domin- 
icans in  the  United  States,  Pioneer  Missionary  in  Kentucky,  Apostle  of  Ohio, 
First  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  By  the  Very  Rev.  V.  F.  O'Daniel,  O.P.,  S.T.M. 
The  Dominicana,  Washington,  D.  C.  Frederick  Pustet  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati.     1920.     Pp.  xiv — 473. 

Schonheitssinn  und  Arbeitsschule.  Die  Entwicklung  und  Pflege  des 
Schonheitssinnes  durch  die  neuzeitlichen  Bestrebungen  der  Arbeitsschulbewe- 
gung.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Neubau  Deutschlands.  Von  Dr.  Otto  Dahmen.  Volks- 
vereins-Verlag  GmbH.,  M.  Gladbach.     1920.     Pp.  45.     Preis,  2  M.  50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catholic  Art  and  Architecture.  By  John  Theodore  Comes,  A.A.I.A., 
M.S.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  Lecture  to  Seminarists  and  Parochial  Groups. 
Second,  enlarged,  edition.     1920.     Pp.  75. 

The  Boy  who  Looked  Ahead.  By  John  Talbot  Smith.  Illustrated  jacket 
by  Frank  McKernan.  Blase  Benziger  &  Co.,  New  York.  1920.  Pp.  188. 
Price,  $1.25. 
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THE  two  last  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  in 
three  important  Apostolic  Letters/  expressed  their  solici- 
tude that  Catholics,  clergy  and  laity,  should  recognize  to  the  full- 
est extent  their  duty  to  read  and  study  the  Bible.  I  say  "  to  the 
fullest  extent ",  for  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  esteems 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  primary  text-book  of  her  teach- 
ing is  not  new  to  anyone  familiar  with  her  methods  and  history. 
Not  only  her  theology  and  her  liturgy,  but  her  discipline, 
and  every  feature  of  her  external  structure,  as  of  her  inner 
life,  reflect  the  Bible.  The  everlasting  calumny  of  her  ad- 
versaries, that  she  is  opposed  to  the  popular  study  of  the  Bible, 
is  refuted  by  the  forms  of  her  daily  and  hourly  worship.  The 
Mass  which  is  celebrated  in  her  churches,  week-day  and  Sun- 
day, is  but  the  repetition  of  the  central  Scriptural  acts  of  the 
Paschal  celebration  in  the  Cenacle  at  Jerusalem,  together  with 
the  consummation  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  on  Calvary.  In 
every  part  of  that  act  of  worship  she  repeats  the  inspired 
message  of  salvation  to  men,  in  the  words  of  the  prophets  and 
of  the  Gospel.  The  canonical  office  upon  the  reading  of  which 
every  cleric  in  sacred  orders  is  bent  under  all  circumstances 
for  more  than  an  hour  each  day,  is  of  rigorous  obligation,  and 
its  whole  content  is  made  up  from  the  text  of  the  Bible.  The 
choral  chanting  of  the  same  divine  office  by  myriads  of  reli- 
;;gious,  who  Spend  hours  upon  the  beautiful  task,  from  mid- 

1  Providentissimus  Deus,  Vigilantiae,  and  Scripturae  Sanctae. 
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night  to  sunset,  is  the  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church  continu- 
ously lifted  up  in  the  prayers  of  her  children,  monks  and 
nuns,  and  devout  tertiaries  in  the  lay  world,  repeating  the 
hallowed  form  of  the  inspired  text. 

If  Catholic  theology,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  the 
continuous  practice  of  her  children  through  the  recognized 
forms  of  worship  and  discipline  attest  the  traditional  use  of 
the  Bible,  not  merely  as  a  devout  practice  but  as  an  obligation 
under  solemn  vow  imposed  and  accepted  freely  by  her  author- 
ized teachers,  we  have  also  the  concrete  testimony  of  her 
church  edifices  and  their  interior  appointments.  The  medieval 
minsters,  reared  by  the  faith  of  the  people  in  every  town  of 
Catholic  Europe,  contain  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  Biblia 
Pauperum.  The  aisles  and  cloisters  of  these  churches  are 
filled  with  images  that  portray  the  story  of  the  Bible,  from 
Moses  to  Christ.  They  are  often  marvels  of  art,  suggesting 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  artists  who  painted  or  carved  them, 
spending  their  lives  at  the  task.  The  artists  left  no  name 
behind,  because  they  found  their  satisfaction  in  the  faith 
which  those  very  pictures  from  the  Bible  had  taught  them,  as 
they  taught  their  children  by  them.  Everywhere  the  symbol- 
ism, expressed  so  artistically,  proves  the  intelligence,  not  merely 
of  the  men  who  wrought  these  beautiful  forms,  but  of  the 
people  who  read  and  understood  their  meaning  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  We  call  them  men  "  of  the  dark  ages  ",  be- 
cause the  art  of  printing,  not  having  been  invented  then,  they 
were  often  unable  to  read  from  the  script  which  a  mechanical 
invention  has  put  in  our  possession.  We' learn  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  printed  Bible  accompanied  by  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal  to  herald  the  new  Christianity  which  con- 
tents itself  with  factory  products  as  inspirations  to  its  decorous 
worship.  When  Luther  fashioned  his  Bible  Christianity,  by 
which  every  man  became  the  interpreter  of  God's  will  and  way, 
the  art  of  printing  had  just  been  invented.  It  offered  an  easy 
method  for  learning;  it  made  preaching  unnecessary  so  long 
as  one  could  read,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  But  it  did  away 
also  with  the  unity  of  faith  that  made  men  before  his  time 
combine  in  devotional  labor  which  attested  that  faith,  by 
erecting  the  magnificent  monuments  of  religious  zeal,  such  as 
churches,  monasteries,  hospices,  the  work  of  the  poor  and  the 
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laborer  no  less  than  their  employers,  while  now  they  are  the 
doles  of  millionaires  who  make  record  by  them  of  their  vanity 
or  of  the  remorse  which  prompts  them  to  release  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth. 

It  took  Catholics  some  time  to  get  into  the  new  ways  of 
using  the  printing  press  when  the  old  ways  had  proved  so  very 
helpful.  The  monks  had  copied  laboriously  each  single  letter ; 
they  had  expressed  their  devotion  and  love  for  the  sacred 
volumes  by  illuminating  the  texts  and  beautifying  the  covers. 
They  had  painted  and  carved  not  for  time  but  for  eternity. 
Now  all  this  work  was  to  become  the  task  of  a  brother  who 
would  cast  metal  into  a  matrix,  and  make  blocks  to  be  inked, 
and  impress  them  on  sheets  of  paper,  to  be  folded  into  pages. 

But  this  is  no  excuse  for  our  neglecting  the  new  God-given 
art  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  had  no  reason  to  discard  her  old  methods  of  teaching 
theology,  or  her  forms  of  public  worship,  or  her  habits  of 
urging  private  devotion.  Yet  she  has  good  cause  for  adding 
the  printed  book  to  these  methods.  She  knows  very  well 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  cannot  sustain  a  religious  system. 
That  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  disunion  of  the  churches 
built  upon  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  principle,  which  have 
furnished  as  broad  a  basis  to  rationalism  as  to  its  opposite  of  a 
purely  sentimental  morality.  The  thousand  religious  and 
divergent  systems  of  morality  that  have  sprung  from  the  Bible, 
where  not  directed  by  a  living  organism  in  harmony  with  it, 
demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  an  inspired  book  without  an 
equally  inspired  guide  as  teacher  of  it.  All  this  the  Church 
fully  realizes. 

Nevertheless  there  are  special  reasons  for  insisting  upon  the 
study  and  use  of  the  printed  Bible  in  these  days.  She  finds  it 
her  duty  to  do  so,  because  the  printed  Bible  is  the  only  reli- 
gious language  that  Christians  who  differ  from  and  oppose  her 
action  accept  in  conventional  intercourse  and  in  controversy. 
And  since  it  is  our  duty  to  cooperate  with  our  fellow  citizens 
in  a  thousand  projects  of  philanthropy,  education,  and  moral 
reform,  no  less  than  to  answer  their  objections  to  our  faith, 
as  they  believe  them  to  be  founded  in  the  inspired  books,  it 
becomes  the  task  of  those  who  are  expected  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  to  know  and  use  the  Bible  in 
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defence  6i  our  holy  religion  and  our  position  as  full-fledged 
citizens.  The  question  of  the  Bible  in  our  law  courts  as  a 
guarantee  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  claim  under  this  guarantee  the  protection  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  desire  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools  as  an  aid  to  improve  and  maintain  public 
morality,  are  two  important  reasons  for  wishing  to  know  all 
about  the  real  Bible  as  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
divine  truth  and  as  a  norm  of  right  living. 

A   further   reason   is  found  in  the  proselytizing  tendeilcy 
which  has  become  a  distinct  feature  of  Protestant  religious 
activity,  just  as  zeal  for  foreign  missions  has  laid  hold  on  the 
Catholic  consciousness  of  our  duty.     Of  late  years  the  appeals 
of   Bible   Christianity   so-called   have  taken   on   a  somewhat 
aggressive  form,  due  in  part  to  the  wealth  that  fosters  such 
zeal  as  a  substitute  for  personal  piety,  partly  to  the  readjust- 
ment of  modern  social   relations  which   regard  philanthropy 
as  an  economic  factor  in  civil  administration.     Here  the  Bible, 
as  in  the  schools,  has  become  a  recognized  medium  of  in- 
struction and  high  motive.     Protestants  use  their  right  to  seek 
converts,  just  as  Catholics  do.     As  an  apology  for  invading 
the  field  of  traditionally  Catholic  communities  it  is  argued  that, 
if  Catholics  were  equally  zealous,  they  would  give  Protestants 
no  opportunity  to  gain  over  converts.     The  apparent  justi- 
fication is  neutralized,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Protestants 
attract  Catholics  away  from  their  native  allegiance  by  offering 
them  an  easier  method  of  soothing  their  conscience  than  is 
warranted  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  is  demanded  by  the 
severer    discipline    of    the    Catholic    Church.      The    religion 
preached  by  the  "  Bible  alone  "  may  easily  become  a  substitute 
for  pagan   altruism.     This  is  unfair  to  those   who   are  not 
prepared  to  argue  for  truth.    On  the  other  hand  Catholics  can 
stop  the  insidious  deception  only  by  showing  that  this  is  not 
the  religion  of  Christ.     This  we  can  do  best  by  an  appeal  to 
that  Bible  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  an  unevangelical 
belief. 

II. 

With  the  present  Sovereign   Pontiff,  the  appeal  takes  the 
form  of  an  Encyclical  in  which  the  example,  the  principles. 
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and  the  fruits  of  Bible  study  are  brought  vividly  before  us  in 
the  life  of  St.  Jerome.  The  recurrence  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  Saint's  death  at  Bethlehem  gives 
fitting  opportunity  to  the  call  of  Benedict  XV.  That  call  is 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  world.  It  is  meant  for  their 
flocks  of  course.  But  the  emphasis  of  its  lesson  is  laid  through- 
out on  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  the  priests  of  the  Church,  the 
teachers  of  Scripture  in  our  seminaries  and  schools. 

The  venerable  Pontiff  sets  out  by  placing  before  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  Saint  Jerome,  from  his  youth  to  advanced  age, 
when  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  his  voice  as  instructor  ceased 
in  the  very  cave  where  the  Christ,  whom  the  Bible  makes  its 
central  object,  was  born.  *'  So  great,"  writes  the  Pontiff,  "  was 
the  love  which  he  had  for  the  Bible  that  it  constrained  him 
neque  a  scribendo  vel  dictitando  ante  desistere,  quam  manus 
obriguerint  et  vox  morte  intercepta  sit." 

While  still  a  youth  in  the  schools  of  Rome,  someone  had 
placed  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  Prophet  Abdias.  Drawn  by 
the  mystic  allusions,  in  that  single  chapter,  he  undertakes  to 
translate  and  comment.  "  I  knew  nothing  of  his  history,"  he 
writes  long  years  afterward,  ''  but  I  burnt  with  an  ardent 
longing  to  know  what  I  realized  was  hidden  beneath  the  words 
in  their  literal  sense.  I  had  studied  the  secular  writers  and 
in  my  boyish  pride  of  intellect  I  thought  that  I  could  under- 
stand. Fool  that  I  was :  I  neither  knew ;  nor  were  my  lips 
purified  or  my  heart;  yet  I  said  to  the  Lord  in  my  boldness: 
'  Ecce  ego,  mitte  me '."  ^  Another  youth  saw  what  Jerome 
had  written  and  praised  it.  In  his  riper  years  the  Saint  won- 
ders how  anyone  could  have  mistaken  for  knowledge  the 
ignorance  which  had  led  him  to  presume  on  explaining  the 
prophet.  Since  then  he  had  learnt  the  Socratic  maxim  "  Scio 
quod  nescio  ".  Accordingly  he  revises  his  boyish  essay  and 
weeps  over  his  blindness  of  heart.  ^ 

With  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  one  who  has  discovered  a 
treasure,  the  young  student  follows  the  traces  of  those  who 

2  The  words  of  the  beautiful  preface  to  the  prophecy  of  Abdias  in  which  St. 
Jerome  thirty  years  later  explains  to  Pammachius  his  youthful  eagerness  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are  here  fully  rendered.  One 
must  read  the  entire  introduction  to  realize  the  Saint's  magnificent  humility. 

3  Cf.  S.  Hieronymi  op.,  vol.  V,  pp.  1097-1099.     Ed.  Migne. 
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might  explain  its  meaning.  He  tarries  at  Treves  and  Aquileia. 
At  length  he  resolves  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine. 
Bidding  farewell  to  his  parents  and  sister,  he  wanders  into  the 
regions  of  the  Holy  Land  with  the  hope  that  there  he  may 
find  the  riches  of  Christ  in  the  further  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.  He  had  heard  of  a  famous  teacher,  Apollinarius 
Laodicenus  at  Antioch,  and  he  hastens  to  learn  from  his  lips. 
Amid  the  scenes  where  Christ  and  the  Apostles  had  dwelt  he 
comes  to  the  conviction  that  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
can  be  understood  only  by  combining  the  study  of  the  text  with 
constant  prayer  and  meditation.  Accordingly  he  seeks  the 
solitude  of  the  desert.  From  a  convert  familiar  with  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  he  learns  to  read  and  understand  these  languages. 
He  recalls  in  later  days  the  hardships  of  those  times :  "  Quid 
ibi  laboris  insumpserim,  quid  sustinuerim  difficultatis,  quoties 
desperaverim  quotiesque  cessaverim  et  contentione  discendi 
rursus  inceperim,  testis  est  conscientia  tam  mea,  qui  passus  sum 
quam  eorum  qui  mecum  duxerunt  vitam.  Et  gratias  ago 
Domino,  quod  de  amaro  semine  litterarum  dulces  fructus 
capio."  Many  a  time  he  was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  ready 
to  abandon  his  first  project  by  reason  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth ;  but  the  craving  for  knowledge  ever  brought  him  back, 
until  the  desire  to  know  was  turned  into  the  joy  of  possession. 
Gradually  his  solitude  became  the  meeting  place  of  others, 
some  of  whom  sought  to  dispute  rather  than  to  know.  This 
led  him  to  leave  Syria  and  cross  the  waters  to  Greece.  In 
Constantinople  dwelt  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  whose  fame 
of  learning  and  sanctity  had  penetrated  the  East.  For  three 
years  we  find  Jerome  at  his  feet  learning  to  understand  and 
to  value  what  Origen  had  written  and  to  copy  for  later  read- 
ing and  study  what  Eusebius  had  preserved  from  the  destroyed 
libraries  of  Egypt. 

Long  before  this,  however,  his  mind  had  been  directed  to 
seek  Rome  as  the  source  of  light  whenever  the  divergent 
opinions  of  the  learned  obscured  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Word. 
He  remembered  the  law  of  Jehowa  set  forth  in  Deuteronomy: 
"  If  thou  perceive  that  there  be  among  you  a  hard  and  doubt- 
ful matter  in  judgment  .  .  .  and  thou  see  that  the  words  of 
the  judges  within  thy  gates  do  vary:  arise  and  go  up  to  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.     And  thou  shalt 
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come  to  the  priests  of  the  Levitical  race,  and  to  the  judge  that 
shall  be  at  the  time,  and  thou  shalt  ask  of  them ;  and  they  shall 
show  thee  the  truth  of  the  judgment.  And  thou  shalt  do 
whatsoever  they  say  who  preside  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose,  and  what  they  shall  teach  thee  according  to  this 
law :  and  thou  shalt  follow  their  sentence ;  neither  shalt  thou 
decline  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  hand."  ^ 

The  simple  humility  with  which  St.  Jerome  at  all  times 
bent  his  intellect  to  the  judgments  of  the  Holy  See  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  characteristics  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
by  nature  disposed  to  self-reliance  and  pride.  He  had  now 
reached  full  manhood,  and  it  was  many  years  since  he  had 
left  the  Holy  City,  where  his  parents  had  sent  him  to  study 
rhetoric  under  Aelius  Donatus.  Whilst  he  had  sought  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  in  Palestine  he  had  had  oc- 
casion to  correspond  with  Damasus,  who  was  now  Pope.  It 
would  be  a  gain  to  revert  to  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  to 
whom  he  owed  the  first  inspirations  toward  aiming  at  per- 
fection after  he  had  received  Baptism.  The  Pontiff  welcomed 
him  with  open  arms.  He  needed  the  services  of  such  a  man  as 
Jerome,  not  only  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Roman  Synod 
(382)  which  was  to  define  the  doctrinal  position  against  the 
Meletians,  whom  Jerome  had  had  opportunity  to  meet  at 
Antioch,  but  also  because  a  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Church.  Oral  tradition,  which  in  the  absence 
of  printed  books  determined  the  readings  of  the  current  Itala 
version,  had  caused  variants  in  the  canonical  books,  and  de- 
manded correction  from  a  competent  hand.  It  is  to  this 
period  that  we  owe  the  present  Vulgate  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  the  reading  of  the 
Psalter  which  the  Saint  revised  twice  before  he  eventually 
translated  it  from  the  original  Hebrew  pre-Masoretic  text. 

With  the  death  of  Pope  Damasus,  two  years  later,  St. 
Jerome's  desire  to  return  to  Palestine  revives.  He  tells  us  in 
one  of  his  letters  how  the  thought  pursued  him.  "Age  was 
coming  upon  me  and  the  grey  of  my  hair  dignified  the  teacher 
rather  than  the  disciple.  Yet  I  was  still  eager  to  learn.  Ac- 
cordingly I  went  to  Alexandria   (Egypt),  to  the  school  of 

*  Deut.  17:8-12. 
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Didymus.  I  was  glad  to  have  done  so;  for  I  learnt  much  that 
I  had  not  known,  and  what  I  knew  I  held  fast  to,  when  I 
found  him  teaching  otherwise.  Men  thought  I  had  done 
enough  of  study;  but  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem.  There  I  sought  out  Baranias  who  taught  me 
at  night  lest  the  Jews,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus,  might  be 
aroused  to  persecute  him."  With  the  aid  of  Hebrew  teachers 
he  gathered  such  manuscripts  as  could  be  obtained,  meanwhile 
perfecting  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Aramaic  dialects.  He 
made  excursions  to  Cesarea  and  other  cities  in  order  to  get 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  Palestinians;  for, 
as  he  writes  to  Domnino  and  Rogation,  ''  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  more  clearly  understood  (lucidius  intuebitur)  by  him 
who  has  seen  the  holy  places  and  heard  the  language  of  the 
people.  Hence  I  perferred  to  travel  and  converse  with  learned 
men  among  the  Hebrews,  and  journey  through  the  province 
which  all  Christendom  delights  to  honor." 

And  now,  at  the  approach  of  old  age,  broken  in  health  and 
weakened  by  hardships  of  travel,  he  retires  to  Bethlehem  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  revising  and  translating 
anew  the  Bible  into  the  Latin  tongue  for  the  use  of  his 
brethren.  The  Church  has  taken  up  this  translation  and 
made  it  her  official  expression  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  For 
a  thousand  years  that  text  had  to  be  transcribed  by  her  clerics. 
Cloistered  monks  and  nuns  gave  their  lives  to  the  copying  of 
it  for  the  use  of  churches  and  schools  in  theology,  where  it  was 
ever  the  chief  source  of  teaching.  If  errors  crept  into  the 
texts  here  and  there,  through  the  frailty  of  the  amanuenses 
or  the  material  which  they  were  bound  to  use  in  their  solitary 
labors,  they  were  not  such  as  to  pervert  the  truth.  That  truth 
was  preserved  in  the  thousands  of  churches  and  theological 
schools  of  Europe  and  the  East,  in  the  liturgy,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  and  in  the  doctrine  of  councils  and  synods. 
The  accidental  corruptions  that  are  inevitable,  despite,  and  by 
reason  of,  an  exclusively  handwritten  tradition,  are  being 
removed  at  the  present  by  the  researches  and  care  of  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  to  whom  the  task  has  been  officially  com- 
mitted. Their  living  traditions  go  back  to  the  very  days  of 
Jerome,  and  the  line  that  traces  the  schools  of  St.  Benedict 
is  a  golden  thread  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
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testifies  to  her  unchanging  clinging  to  the  truth  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  dwelling  within  her,  the  Paraclete  promised  to  the 
Apostles  and  their  disciples. 

III. 

From  the  image  beautifully  drawn  with  the  stylus  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  pen  of  the  Supreme  Teacher  on  earth, 
the  Pontiff  goes  on  to  outline  the  Catholic  doctrine  regarding 
the  eminent  worth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  highest  motives.  He  defines  inspir- 
ation, and  in  doing  so  recalls  the  solemn  words  of  his  prede- 
cessors. That  which  separates  the  sacred  Books  from  all 
other  written  teachings  of  truth  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
written  under  the  definite  inspiration  which  makes  God  Him- 
self their  primary  author.  He  chose  the  men  who  acted  as 
His  intelligent  and  willing  instruments.  They  wrote  what  the 
Divine  Spirit  wished  them  to  communicate  to  men.  Facts, 
principles,  truths,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  truths, 
both  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  in  the  personal  experience 
of  individuals,  and  finally  prophecies,  are  the  substance  of 
the  inspired  volumes. 

In  thus  foreshadowing  and  outlining  for  our  instruction  the 
figure  and  teaching  of  the  Messias,  God  reveals  His  relations 
to  His  creatures.  The  instruments  through  whom  He  makes 
this  revelation  were  preserved  from  writing  error.  Men  might 
err  in  reading  the  message  intended  for  their  benefit,  since  our 
subjective  view  and  construction  of  a  truth  are  liable  to  mis- 
conception. The  right  reading  and  the  danger  of  erroneous 
interpretations  would  be  prevented  by  a  living  safeguard,  the 
Church  of  Christ.  As  it  was  in  the  Old  Law  set  forth  in 
Deuteronomy :  "  If  thou  see  that  the  words  of  the  judges  in  thy 
gates  err,  arise  and  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose,  and  to  the  judge  that  shall  be  at  the  time 
.  .  .  and  what  they  shall  teach  thee  according  to  the  law 
thou  shalt  do  ",  so  was  it  to  be  in  the  New  Law.  The  words 
themselves  plainly  indicate  that  the  written  code  was  free  from 
error,  though  judges  within  the  gates  might  disagree  as  to 
its  reading. 

Benedict  XV  lays  great  stress  upon  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain   the    inerrancy    of    the    Sacred    Scriptures    throughout. 
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"  Domini  verba  sunt  vera  et  ejus  dixisse,  fecisse  est,"  writes 
St.  Jerome,  whom  the  Pontiff  quotes.  If  there  are  statements 
in  the  Bible  which  challenge  doubt,  in  view  of  human  experi- 
ence as  the  ordinary  criterion  of  truth,  we  may  not  forget 
that  this  Book  was  written  for  the  most  part  more  than  two 
to  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  circumstances  which  make 
up  our  experience  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  inspired  writings  were  first  addressed.  The  laws 
made  for  the  Israelites,  though  calculated  to  teach  principles 
such  as  underlie  authority  and  obedience,  are  not  necessarily 
precepts  to  be  observed  by  us.  The  historical  and  personal 
experiences  related  in  the  Bible  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
their  origin  and  surroundings  in  order  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
translations  only,  which  are  necessarily  imperfect  as  words 
are  apt  to  change  not  only  into  partial  synonyms,  but  some- 
times into  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  once  signified.  Such 
changes  occur  in  our  own  tongue  within  less  than  four  or 
five  centuries ;  we  may  expect  them  in  translations  of  the  Bible. 
The  original  was  written  in  characters  that  are  lost  to  us  to- 
day. The  fact  that  the  truth  of  its  contents  has  been  pre- 
served is  due  to  its  being  from  the  outset  regarded  as  a  sacred 
Book  whose  teaching  is  incorporated  in  a  thousand  institutions. 
If  there  appears  anything  erroneous  or  even  contradictory 
in  the  reading  of  the  vernacular  Bible,  it  may  be  corrected  by 
the  original.  Careful  study  will  confirm  the  conviction  of 
Divine  inspiration,  since  this  fact  of  inspiration  is  validly  and 
amply  attested  on  other  than  scientific  grounds.  We  have  the 
assertion  of  Christ  (Matth.  22:  43),  who  proved  His  claim  to 
being  believed  by  unquestionable  miracles  that  God  had  given 
His  people  an  inspired  law.  With  this  evidence  and  caution 
we  are  obliged  in  reason  to  set  aside  all  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  a  "  primary "  and  "  secondary "  inspiration,  or  of  an 
"  absolute "  and  "  relative "  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writers.  These  distinctions  are  not  at  all  necessary  to 
a  consistent  understanding  and  use  of  the  Bible  as  intended 
by  God.  They  are  the  makeshifts  of  critics  who  are  bent 
upon  satisfying  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  obligations  which  the 
Bible  imposes,  if  accepted  as  the  inspired  expression  of  God's 
mind  and  will. 
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IV. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  Encyclical  bids  us  realize  the 
spirit  in  which  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  taken  up 
and  pursued.  And  here  the  Pontiff  addresses  himself  es- 
pecially to  clerics  and  those  who  undertake  to  teach  the  Bible 
to  others.  Bishops  are  exhorted  to  bring  home  the  example 
of  St.  Jerome  to  their  flocks  and  to  their  priests,  inasmuch  as 
eternal  truth  is  to  be  learned  properly  only  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  "  Doctrina  igitur  Hieronymi  de  praestantia  et  veritate 
Scripturae,  ut  uno  verbo  dicamus,  doctrina  est  Christi.  Quare 
omnes  Ecclesiae  filios,  eosque  praecipue,  qui  sacrorum  alumnos 
ad  hanc  excolunt  disciplinam,  vehementer  hortamur,  ut  Stri- 
donensis  Doctoris  vestigia  constanti  animo  persequantur." 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  points  out  the  great  efficacy  of  this 
study  in  producing  that  wisdom  and  sacred  power  of  speech 
which  distinguished  the  masters  of  the  spiritual  life  who  with- 
out exception  were  devoted  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures : 
"  ille  imprimis  ante  oculos  mentis  nostrae  obversatur  arden- 
tissimus  Bibliorum  amor,  quem  omni  vitae  suae  exemplo  et 
verbis  Spiritu  Dei  plenis  Hieronymus  demonstravit  atque  in 
fidelium  animis  quotidie  magis  excitare  studuit."  Love  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  as  he  writes  to  Demetrias,  will  beget  a  love 
of  wisdom ;  it  is  a  charm  which  wards  off  all  evil.  To  his  friend 
Paulinus,  the  pupil  of  Ausonius,  master  of  elegant  Latinity 
and  the  culture  of  the  age,  who  had  been  recently  received  into 
the  fold  of  Christ,  our  Saint  writes:  Seek  above  all  else  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  If  you  have  this  foun- 
dation, it  will  ennoble  the  style  of  your  diction  and  bring  it 
to  the  highest  perfection — "quasi  extrema  manus  in  tuo 
opere  duceretur,  nihil  pulchrius,  nihil  doctius,  nihilque  latinius 
tuis  haberemus  voluminibus  ". 

As  Jerome  stripped  himself,  so  to  speak,  of  all  vain  knowl- 
edge, curbing  his  eagerness  to  know  what  the  philosophers  of 
his  age  and  the  rhetoricians  deemed  the  highest  attainments 
of  learning,  in  order  that  he  might  wholly  devote  himself  and 
drink  in  with  unrestrained  affection  this  Divine  Wisdom  of 
the  Scripture,  so  we  are  counselled  to  place  it  above  all  else  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  sacred  sciences.  The  Saint  complains  of 
his  former  remissness:  "At  that  time  the  reading  of  Cicero 
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often  kept  me  from  eating.  Many  a  night  I  spent  in  the 
study  of  Plautus,  seeking  there  the  consolation  which  I  needed 
when  I  remembered  the  follies  of  my  sinful  life  at  earlier 
times.  If  anyone  had  bidden  me  to  read  the  prophets,  I  should 
have  demurred;  because  they  seemed  to  speak  a  less  elegant 
tongue."  But  he  eventually  hearkened  to  the  counsel  of  wiser 
men  whose  piety  as  well  as  learning  had  impressed  him. 
They  bade  him  pray  that  he  might  rightly  understand.  They 
showed  him  that  to  keep  from  sin  was  to  prepare  the  mind 
and  heart  for  the  reception  of  that  wisdom  which  will  not 
enter  defiled  hearts.  Thenceforth  mortification  and  assiduous 
perseverance  in  study  of  the  sacred  words  were  the  torches 
that  illumined  his  intellect  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  warmed  his  heart  to  the  delight  of  its  substance. 
"  Modo  non  sit  corpus  nostrum  subditum  peccatis,  et  ingre- 
dietur  in  nos  sapientia,  exerceatur  sensus,  mens  e  divina 
lectione  pascatur." 

There  is  a  particular  charm  in  this  instruction  of  St. 
Jerome  given  to  those  noble  Roman  matrons  who  were  the  first 
to  establish  not  only  a  religious  community  in  Bethlehem,  but 
to  found  by  their  wealth  and  their  zeal  for  the  study  of  Holy 
Scriptures  the  first  Biblical  school  whence  a  correct  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  to  come  forth  in  the  translation  of  the 
Vulgate.  These  gifted  and  holy  women  acted  as  his  scribes, 
for  it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  for  one  man  to 
accomplish  the  gigantic  work  of  which  the  writings  of  St. 
Jerome  during  his  sojourn  at  Bethlehem  bear  witness.  It  is 
true  he  spent  nearly  thirty-six  years  in  those  sacred  recesses 
of  Palestine  after  he  had  left  Rome  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Damasus.  But  the  labors  of  the  Saint  during  those  years  were 
not  confined  to  the  translation  of  what  has  since  become  the 
Vulgate.  They  included  innumerable  tracts  of  exegesis,  of 
pastoral  theology,  of  controversy  and  aScetical  instruction. 
He  taught  daily ;  and  the  letters  he  wrote  cover  many  volumes. 
If  we  remember  that  writing  currente  calamo  in  his  day  and 
in  Palestine  was  not  the  easy  task  of  to-day,  we  can  form 
some  estimate  of  his  gigantic  efforts,  especially  amid  illness. 
Of  the  latter  circumstance  we  get  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
when  we  find  that  it  prevented  him  from  the  practice  of  those 
mortifications  to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  in  earlier 
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life.  The  order  in  the  study  of  the  Biblical  books  which  he 
recommends  to  the  young  is  first  that  of  the  Psalms,  as  these 
are  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  then  the  Proverbs  and  Eccles- 
iastes.  He  did  not  have  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  Hebrew, 
and  its  lack  made  him  doubt  the  value  of  the  Greek  version, 
current  then  and  for  centuries  after,  as  an  inspired  book. 
Next  he  would  have  Laeta  teach  her  daughter  the  Book  of 
Job,  that  the  child  might  learn  patience,  just  as  Ecclesiastes 
was  to  teach  her  to  despise  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Next 
come  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles. 
And  when  the  mind  and  heart  are  filled  with  the  celestial 
principles,  rightly  to  understand  the  rest  he  would  have  her 
read  the  Heptateuch,  that  is  the  Books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  followed  by  the  history  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and 
the  volumes  of  Esdras  and  Esther.  Last  of  all  the  Canticles, 
which  open  the  heart  to  the  understanding  of  the  mystic 
relations  between  the  soul  and  God,  its  supreme  lover.  St. 
Jerome  speaks  of  Paula,  after  her  death,  relating  how  she  and 
her  daughter  Eustochium  and  Marcella  with  their  companions 
gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  learnng  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  how  their  intelligent  fidelity  in  these 
pursuits  wrought  in  them  great  sanctity  of  life. 

All  this  the  Pontiff  explains  to  stimulate  priests  and  clerics 
toward  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  "Ad  Biblia  quis- 
quis  pia  mente,  firma  fide,  humili  animo  et  cum  proficiendi 
voluntate  accesserit,  is  eum  ibi  inveniet  et  comedet  panem  qui 
de  coelo  descendit  et  Davidicum  illud  in  se  ipse  experiatur: 
Incerta  et  occulta  sapientiae  tuae  manifestasti  mihi."  From 
the  example  of  St.  Jerome  he  deduces  further  instructions  for 
the  clergy.  First  of  all,  we  are  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  means 
of  personal  sanctification.  It  is  indeed  read  by  us  each  day. 
But  it  is  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  lessons 
conveyed  in  the  Breviary  and  in  the  Eucharistic  liturgy,  which 
alone  gives  efficacy  to  this  habit  and  obligation  of  the  daily 
recital  of  the  divine  Office.  "  In  iis  paginis  cibus  quaerendus 
est,  unde  vita  spiritus  ad  perfectionem  alatur:  quamobrem 
Hieronymus  in  lege  Domini  meditari  die  ac  nocte  et  in  Sanctis 
Scripturis  panem  de  coelo  ac  manna  coeleste,  omnes  in  se 
delicias  habens,  consuevit  comedere." 
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Thence  the  priest  derives  his  power  as  an  efficient  teacher 
and  as  a  truly  eloquent  preacher.  Without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  its  virtue,  he  asks, 
"  quomodo  ecclesiasticus  vir  viam  salutis  alios  doceat,  quando 
neglecta  Scripturae  meditatione,  se  ipse  non  docet?  Aut  quo 
pacto,  sacra  administrando,  confidat  se  esse  ducem  caecorum, 
lumen  eorum  qui  in  tenebris  sunt,  eruditorem  insipientium, 
magistrum  infantium,  habentem  formam  scientiae  et  veritatis 
in  lege."  If  the  pastor  closes  his  eyes  to  the  divine  light  that 
illumines  and  gives  knowledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  the  priestly  life,  how  can  he  rightly  fulfill  them? 

Of  the  student  who  proposes  to  equip  himself  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  he  says  that  it  is 
necessary  to  imitate  St.  Jerome  in  his  dealings  with  the  heretics 
of  his  own  day.  For  the  thorough  study  of  theology  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  profitable.  The 
Pontiff  quotes  the  words  of  the  Encyclical  Promdentissimus 
Deus:  "  Necessarium  ut  Scripturae  usus  in  univeram  theologiae 
influat  disciplinam."  This  leads  him  to  dwell  upon  the  danger 
of  a  wrong  standard  of  criticism  already  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  Encyclical.  The  student  is  to  keep  in  mind 
that,  while  the  Sacred  Scriptures  must  be  assiduously  studied 
in  order  to  teach  Catholic  truth  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  we  are  to  avoid  those  excesses  of  learning  which 
are  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible,  serving  merely 
to  display  curious  inquiries  of  the  linguist  and  the  scientist  who 
seek  in  the  Scriptures  not  religious  truth  but  a  verification  of 
chronological  and  scientific  data. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to  explain  Christ.  To  Him  it 
leads  up,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  simply  the  account  of  the 
types  that  prepare  the  way  for  His  coming  and  the  under- 
standing of  His  mission.  H^nce  what  St.  Jerome  says  in 
his  Prologue  to  the  Prophet  Isaias  is  to  the  point:  "  Ignoratio 
Scripturarum  ignoratio  Christi  est ".  In  the  figure  of  the 
Messias  converge  all  the  lines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
"  When  I  read  the  Gospel  and  there  see  the  testimony  of 
the  law  and  of  the  prophets,  I  see  only  Christ.  To  me  Moses 
and  the  prophets  are  but  the  interpreters  of  Christ.  Hence 
when  I  come  to  the  splendor  of  Christ  in  His  luminous  reality, 
they  fade  away,  as  does  the  light  of  lanterns  at  noonday — "  sic 
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lego  legem  et  prophetas  ut  non  permaneam  in  lege  et  prophetis, 
sed  per  legem  et  prophetas  ad  Christum  perveniam  '\ 

There  is  another  practical  feature  in  this  matchless  Letter 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  suggests  the  organization  of 
Bible  Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Pope  Benedict  himself  recalls  the  foundation  of  such  a  society 
of  which  he  became  the  president  and  animating  spirit,  years 
ago  in  Rome.  It  had  adopted  the  title  of  Society  of  St. 
Jerome  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint  was  to  pro- 
pagate the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  spirit  which  he  exemplified.  The  Pontiff  sug- 
gests that  such  societies  might  be  affiliated  to  the  one  at  Rome 
as  its  centre,  and  thus  add  spiritual  benefits  of  a  common 
Catholic  league  approved  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  In  con- 
clusion the  Holy  Father  recalls  with  an  affectionate  sense  of 
gratitude  and  joy  the  fact  that  St.  Jerome,  though  he  died 
in  Bethlehem  and  for  a  time  rested  in  the  very  cave  where 
the  Holy  Child  was  born,  rests  to-day  in  the  beautiful  basilica 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  where  the  pilgrim  lovers 
of  the  Divine  Word  come  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  and  re- 
fresh their  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

We  print  the  entire  Encyclical  in  this  issue,  trusting  that 
the  reader  may  be  induced  by  our  references  to  it  to  read  and 
study  it,  and  to  carry  into  practice  its  sanctifying  suggestions. 
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IN  the  Gregorian  University  at  Rome  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  chair  of  ascetical  and  mystical  theology.  This 
new  project  has  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  Pope  Benedict 
XV ;  and  he  has  written  a  letter  which  is  not  only  encouraging 
to  the  professor  engaged  in  this  work,  but  is  also  instructive 
and  suggestive  to  us  who  are  far  away  from  the  Gregorian. 
For  the  Pope  points  out  that  there  has  been  a  lacuna  in  the 
training  given  at  our  seminaries,  and  he  states  a  number  of 
excellent  motives  for  the  attentive  considerations  of  this  branch 
of  theology.  For  the  most  part,  then,  our  plea  for  the  study 
of  mysticism  will  consist  in  bringing  forward  these  reasons 
which  the  Holy  Father  mentions  in  his  letter.^ 

1  Cf.  Ada  Aposiolicae  Sedis,  2  Feb.,  1920. 
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Then  again,  we  find  a  new  review "  just  started,  which  deals 
exclusively  with  asceticism  and  mysticism.  The  past  few  years, 
too,  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  books  published  on  the  same 
subject;  some  discuss  the  various  psychological  questions  which 
arise  in  connexion  with  this  matter;  others  make  it  their  aim 
to  describe  accurately  the  various  states  of  soul  that  are  found, 
and  to  tender  the  necessary  advice;  others  again  are  at  great 
pains  to  standardize  the  definition  of  the  word  *'  mystic",  and 
for  this  purpose  they  write  long  chapters  in  refutation  of  those 
authors  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  themselves.  All  this 
would  show  that  the  subject  is — to  say  the  least — not  without 
its  attraction  and  is  one  in  which  a  priest  might  be  laudably 
allowed  to  take  a  professional  interest. 

Here  at  the  outset  we  need  not  give  more  than  a  general 
definition  of  the  term  ''  mystic  " ;  this  we  do  by  singling  out 
one  characteristic  which  marks  off  a  whole  class  of  super- 
natural states.  '*  We  apply  the  word  *  mystic  '  to  those  super- 
natural acts  or  states  which  our  own  industry  is  powerless  to 
produce  even  in  a  low  degree,  even  momentarily  ".^  We  may 
fittingly  take  from  the  author  of  this  definition  its  explanation 
also :  '*  There  are  other  supernatural  acts  which  can  be  the 
result  of  our  own  efforts.  For  instance,  the  man  who  wishes 
to  make  an  act  of  contrition,  hope,  or  love  of  God,  is  sure  to 
succeed  if  he  corresponds  with  grace;  and  he  can  always  do 
so."  Hence  we  are  using  the  word  "  mystic  "  of  a  whole  series 
of  states  which  we  cannot  produce  by  our  own  effort  at  will, 
with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  assistance  of  grace.  Such  states 
will  vary  from  the  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  God 
within  the  soul  which  St.  Teresa  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales  have 
described  so  accurately  and  beautifully,  to  ecstasy  or  rapture 
or  prophecy  or  any  of  those  rarer  phenomena  to  be  met  with 
in  hagiography. 

So  much  for  our  definition.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
defend  its  propriety.  For  why  may  we  not  choose  to  employ 
in  one  definite  sense  a  word  which  has  been  used  in  a  host  of 
senses?     "  Mystic"  has  been  used  to  designate  a  poet  who  is 

2  Revue  d'ascetique   et   de   mystique,  Toulouse.     Annual   subscription    (for- 
eign), 15  francs. 

8  Poulain,  The  Graces  of  Interior  Prayer,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  Chap- 
ter I,  No.  I. 
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an  idealist,  an  exalted  and  obscure  writer,  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
Moslems  and  Brahmins  who  ardently  desire  union  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Any  further  discussion  of  our  definition,  or 
of  the  existence  or  nature  of  the  states  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  applied  it,  would  mean  a  chapter  on  mysticism ;  whereas 
we  are  only  pleading  for  the  study  of  a  subject  which  many 
jignore  and  whose  dangers  are  perhaps  exaggerated. 

Let  us  first  marshal  some  of  those  reasons  whose  appeal 
to  us  is  based  on  the  utility  of  the  study  of  mysticism.  The 
Holy  Father,  in  the  letter  we  have  mentioned  before,  speaks 
of  his  "  lively  satisfaction  "  at  this  initiation  of  a  systematic 
course  in  asceticism  and  mysticism.  He  points  out  that  it 
will  result  in  ''the  deeper  religious  formation  of  the  clergy, 
by  means  of  the  scientific  and  practical  study  of  the  principle 
questions  concerning  religious  perfection  " ;  and  he  foresees 
the  **  choice  fruits  of  piety  and  zeal  "  which  will  be  the  reward 
for  both  teachers  and  taught.  And  at  this  point  we  must  note 
that  the  study  of  mysticism  is  coupled  with  that  of  ascetism, 
as  being  partly  responsible  for  these  beneficial  results. 

For  the  ordinary  mortal  who  soars  no  higher  than  medita- 
tion, it  may  be  asked  what  use  there  is  in  becoming  familiar 
with  types  of  prayer  which  have  never  been  his  and  probably 
never  will  be.  One  answer  is  based  on  the  parallel  between 
the  study  of  mysticism  and  the  serious  reading  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints.  In  each  case  the  effect  is  elevating  and  en- 
nobling; it  lets  the  student  know  more  of  God,  more  of  what 
the  soul  is  capable  of  doing  when  it  places  no  obstacle  to 
God's  action  upon  it,  more  of  the  need,  and  meaning  of  humility 
and  trust  in  God.  And  surely  this  is  no  useless  knowledge, 
unless  indeed  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  the  lives  of  the 
saints  make  futile  reading,  except  in  those  cases  where  imita- 
tion is  the  result.  It  is  not  without  profit  that  very  ordinary 
men  read  and  reread  the  story  of  Fr.  Jogues  and  Marquette 
and  those  other  heroic  missioners  of  the  North.  We  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  have  our  thighs  seared  and  blistered  from 
the  burn  of  hot  hatchets  bound  fast  to  them ;  yet  the  tale  of  a 
man's  bravery  never  failed  to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  So  too 
when  we  learn  how  God  communicates  Himself  to  the  souls 
of  His  creatures;  when  we  see  how  deep  is  the  humility  which 
is  the  condition  necessary  for  and  resulting  from  this  union; 
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when  we  read  of  lives  spent  in  unbroken  prayer;  when  we 
have  before  us  examples  of  patience  and  trust  during  years  of 
interior  and  exterior  suffering;  when  the  veil  is  lifted  and  we 
witness  a  soul  conversing  with  God  and  see  the  purity  that 
results  therefrom — has  our  reading  and  our  study  been  of  no 
avail?  No.  Beautiful  scenery,  music,  poetry,  art — all  these 
elevate  the  soul  of  man  and  have  a  refining  influence  upon  him. 
Why  should  not  this  be  true,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  of  the 
descriptions  which  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  for  example,  has  left 
us  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God^  It  cannot  but  benefit  a 
priest  to  learn  what  "  great  things  "  God  can  do  to  the  souls 
of  those  that  love  Him. 

Again,  Pope  Benedict  emphasizes  very  strongly  not  only 
the  sanctification  of  those  who  attend  these  lectures  on 
asceticism  and  mysticism  given  at  the  Gregorian,  but  also  their 
consequent  effect  upon  the  work  of  these  priests.  Attendance 
at  this  course  will  "  facilitate  for  them  the  object  of  their 
sacred  ministry,  namely,  the  sanctification  of  themselves  and 
of  their  neighbor  ".  It  is  a  cause  of  joy  to  the  Holy  Father 
to  learn  that  these  lectures  "  will  be  attended  not  only  by 
theological  students,  but  also  by  great  numbers  of  seculars 
and  regulars  .  .  .  and  those  especially  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  direction  of  souls,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  working,  if  not  without  any  fruit, 
at  least  with  less  ". 

That  these  remarks  are  true  of  the  study  of  asceticism  in  its 
general  sense  is  fairly  obvious.  A  man  should  be  a  spiritual 
man  if  he  is  to  direct  souls.  We  may,  however,  venture  a 
few  suggestions  to  show  that  they  also  apply  to  the  study  of 
mysticism;  for  the  Pope  is  speaking  of  both  subjects  together. 

First  of  all,  let  us  deal  with  sermons.  Preaching  is  a  work 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  priest.  Now  his  audience  is 
generally  very  varied,  in  age,  in  character,  in  mental  ability, 
and  in  spiritual  need.  For  just  as  the  congregation  may  con- 
tain some  who,  as  regards  their  physical  life,  are  children  and 
others  who  are  adults ;  so  too  there  will  be  present  those  whose 

*  Book  VI  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  describing  the  various  states  of 
prayer.  Few  writers  have  excelled  St.  Francis  in  the  accuracy  of  his  pictures 
and  in  the  wealth  of  natural  imagery  in  which  he  clothes  his  meaning.  Parts 
of  the  Treatise  make  difficult  reading ;  but  Book  VI  is  an  exception  to  this. 
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spiritual  life  is  more  developed  or  less  than  that  of  others. 
Men  and  women  will  be  listening  who  have  to  realize  what  sin 
is:  others  who  have  to  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their 
newly  made  resolutions  :  and  there  may  be  others  in  whose  lives 
God  has  a  large  share,  who  are  the  familiars  of  His  house- 
hold and  whom  He  wants  to  draw  nearer  to  Him  in  prayer. 
Now  the  sermon,  even  the  usual  Sunday  sermon,  ought  to 
contain  food  for  all.  The  preacher  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge and  some  appreciation  of  the  more  choice  gifts  of  God, 
if  he  is  to  be  helpful  to  these  faithful  friends  of  God,  instead 
of  rendering  assistance  only  to  those  who  are  still  bleeding 
from  the  wounds  of  sin — albeit  forgiven  sin.  A  word  or  two 
on  union  with  God,  a  seemingly  casual  instruction  on  the 
desolation  that  may  be  the  long  trial  of  a  soul  upon  whom 
God  has  high  designs,  a  parenthetical  remark  on  the  way  that 
prayer  may  become  more  and  more  constant  and  yet  entail 
no  strain — who  shall  say  that  this  is  seed  drooped  on  stony 
soil?  Those  for  whom  the  advice  is  not  meant,  will  scarcely 
heed  it ;  for  they  are  like  the  children  in  the  audience  who  fail 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  much  that  their  elders  listen  to  with 
keen  interest.  But  such  advice  is  not  thereby  any  the  less 
useful. 

Again,  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  mysticism,  even  when  it 
is  not  garnered  for  the  most  part  from  one's  own  experience, 
may  quite  unconsciously  add  the  needed  coloring  to  the  sermon. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  would  be  a  ring  of  conviction  in  the 
preacher's  voice  when  he  speaks  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
soul,  of  the  union  with  God  which  is  effected  by  grace  and  the 
sacraments  and  by  love,  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  those  wonderful  promises  to  one  who  loves  Him,  which  are 
made  by  our  Lord  in  the  last  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  every  sermon  should 
contain  a  paragraph  which  the  preacher  remembers  by  men- 
tally labelling  it  "  the  mystical  part ".  We  merely  suggest 
that,  if  the  priest  is  interested  in  God's  dealing  with  souls, 
he  will  almost  unconsciously  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  his  hearers  will  find  something  that  suits  their  in- 
dividual needs. 

What  we  have  just  said  about  the  usual  Sunday  sermon  is 
true  to  a  greater  degree  of  those  addresses  and  conferences 
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where  the  audience  is  more  homogeneous.  Gatherings  of 
Children  of  Mary,  sodalities  for  men  and  for  women,  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  events  like  the  "  re- 
ception "  or  *'  clothing  "  of  a  nun,  when  a  sermon  forms  part 
of  the  programme — on  these  occasions  helpful  instruction 
may  often  be  given  in  an  inconspicuous  way,  by  one  who  un- 
derstands the  various  stages  of  the  spiritual  life  and  can  pru- 
dently expound  his  knowledge. 

At  this  point  the  question  most  naturally  arises.  Are  we 
not  assuming  too  much?  In  this  practical,  hard-working, 
twentieth  century,  are  there  outside  the  cloister — or  perhaps 
even  within  it — souls  who  need  this  special  help?  A  personal 
illustration,  despite  the  indelicacy  of  introducing  it,  may  best 
answer  this  question.  A  priest  whom  we  shall  call  "  X  ",  had 
spent  years  in  giving  missions,  retreats,  and  sermons  in  almost 
every  part  of  Ireland.  He  was  eminently  a  zealous,  spiritual 
man,  whose  life  was  spent  in  selfless  labor  for  Chirst,  a  man 
whose  kindness  and  sympathy  were  well  known  both  in  and 
out  of  the  confessional.  Toward  the  end  of  a  long  and  fruitful 
ministry,  his  verdict  was  that,  as  far  as  his  experience  went, 
mysticism  did  not  exist;  that  any  apparent  cases  he  had  met, 
were  due  either  to  delusions  or  ill  health. 

Now  this  seems  disconcerting.  But  light  comes  from  the 
second  part  of  the  story.  Another  priest,  whom  we  shall  call 
"  Y  ",  equally  zealous  and  spiritual,  had  labored  at  very  similar 
work  in  the  same  country.  In  several  instances  he  had  gathered 
a  second  harvest  from  fields  wherein  his  brother-priest  had 
reaped  before.  Yet  "  Y's  "  verdict  was  very  different.  In  out 
of  the  way  places,  and  in  unexpected  circumstances,  there  were 
souls  needing  help  which  had  been  lacking  for  years ;  and  they 
were  not  dreamers  or  unpractical  persons.  The  lives  of  some 
were  passed  in  the  over-heated  mill,  or  behind  the  shop 
counter;  others  were  nuns  whose  days  were  spent  in  the  class- 
room or  the  hospital  ward;  here  and  there  it  was  a  professional 
man,  earnest  in  his  service  of  God,  and  whose  day  began  by  a 
half-hour  at  his  prie-Dieu  in  prayerful  thought.  They  needed 
the  encouragement  which  comes  from  enlightened  and  sym- 
pathetic advice.  God  was  leading  them  by  ways  of  prayer 
wherein  there  was  little  intellectual  efi"ort,  but  much  peace  for 
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the  will/  For  some  the  absence  of  direction  resulted  in  fear 
of  delusion;  for  others  wrong  advice  meant  a  thwarting  of 
God's  designs. 

Poles  apart,  an  exactly  parallel  case  comes  to  the  Writer's 
mind.  Under  the  Southern  Cross  there  were  two  priests  much 
alike  in  their  natural  tastes,  their  sound  good  sense,  and  in  their 
love  of  manly  sport;  and  each  was  sincere  and  zealous.  They 
too  at  different  times  worked  in  the  same  fields;  yet  their  ex- 
periences were  totally  unlike.  One  found  souls  of  a  type 
whose  existence  the  other  denied. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  contrast  in  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  we  should  expect  to  be  competent  judges ;  and  we 
naturally  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  follow- 
in  explanation  is  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  St.  Teresa  and 
also  by  the  answers  of  those  who  have  told  us  their  experiences. 
There  was  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  director  would  under- 
stand and  would  give  help;  there  was  some  indefinable  sug- 
gestion that  he  knew  God's  ways  of  dealing  with  souls,  and 
that  he  could  perhaps  express  what  his  questioner  felt  but 
could  not  accurately  describe.  He  had  dropped  a  word  here 
and  there ;  had  emphasized  a  particular  point ;  had  come  back 
upon  the  question  of  union  with  God,  when  dealing  with  quite 
disparate  subjects,  such  as  grace,  sin,  purity  of  heart,  humility, 
the  Blessed  Eucharist,  etc.  In  other  words,  "  from  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  " ;  in  the  case  of  "  Y  ",  his 
tastes,  his  spiritual  viewpoint,  his  sympathy,  and  knowledge 
had  made  themselves  perceived,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  per- 
haps unknown  to  himself.  Thus  souls,  feeling  that  their  own 
experiences  were  portrayed  by  the  speaker,  came  to  him  for 
help;  while  the  opposite  was  the  case  with  "  X  ". 

The  moral,  then,  of  these  two  anecdotes  seems  to  be  this: 
first,  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  prudent  and  enlightened 
instruction ;  that  there  may  be  people  who  are  '*  mystics  "  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  fact,  and  who  perhaps  ought  never  hear 
the  term  applied  to  themselves;  that  a  "mystic"  is  not  a 
dreamer  and  incapable  of  action,  any  more  than  was  St. 
Bernard,  the  mystic  who  preached  a  crusade,  or  Teresa,  who 
travelled  the  country  side,   founded  monasteries   and   wrote 

5  Cf.  Lettres  de  S.  Ignace,  Trans.  Bouix.  Lett.  9.  This  letter  throws  interest- 
ing light  on  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius  as  not  infrequently  advocated. 
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treatises.  And  secondly,  the  personal  equation  may  often  ac- 
count for  one  never  having  met  a  case  which  needs  what  he 
calls  "  specialist's  advice  " ;  for  the  mystic  soon  learns  from 
bitter  experience  not  to  seek  guidance  from  those  who  neither 
experience  nor  know  of  these  things.  The  result  of  asking 
help  from  the  wrong  persons  has  often  brought  to  the  soul 
fear  and  loss  of  peace,  to  saying  nothing  of  greater  and  more 
irremediable  loss. 

If  this  latter  point  is  true,  we  see  at  once  where  when  dealing 
with  souls  a  priest  risks  working  with  less  fruit,  as  Pope 
Benedict  puts  it,  than  could  be  reaped  by  one  who  had  the 
required  knowledge  and  judgment.  The  most  obvious  case 
is  the  giving  of  individual  instruction  both  in  and  out  of  the 
confessional.  Are  there  not  good  people  who  complain  that 
they  never  get  advice  from  their  priests?  There  are  frequent 
or  daily  communicants,  who  go  weekly  to  confession ;  and  yet 
for  some  strange  reason  they  are  half  unconsciously  regarded 
as  not  deserving  or  needing  painstaking  care  and  sympathy. 
Is  it  not  possible,  we  ask  in  parenthesis,  that  in  these  days,  when 
Holy  Communion  is  so  frequent,  prayerful  union  with  God  may 
be  becoming  more  common,  and  the  consequent  need  of  advice 
more  imperative? 

And  it  is  not  a  fitting  excuse  to  say  that,  if  God  leads  a 
soul  along  these  special  paths,  He  will  see  to  its  special  direc- 
tion. For  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  saints  is  against  this 
doctrine.  They  have  often  needed  human  assistance,  and 
have  suffered  as  well  from  lack  of  it  as  from  wrong  advice. 
Secondly,  though  God  has  a  special  providence  over  these 
generous  souls,  yet  in  many  instances  He  intends  them  to  be 
helped  by  their  fellow  men. 

To  forestall  the  charge  of  special  pleading,  when  advo- 
cating a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  mysticism,  we  should  out- 
line the  dangers  of  indiscriminately  recommending  such  ,a 
study.  We  should  say  a  word  on  the  difficulty  of  giving  pru- 
dent and  sane  advice;  we  should  suggest  some  of  the  criteria 
by  which  one  distinguishes  true  from  false  mysticism;  and  a 
short  list  of  books  that  might  be  helpful  and  a  few  comments 
on  them  would  also  have  been  fittingly  added.  But  as  space 
does  not  allow  of  this,  such  points  may  possibly  form  the 
material  for  a  subsequent  article. 

H.   B.   LOUGHNAN,  S.J. 
Dublin,  Ireland. 
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IN  the  gradual  development  of  liturgical  worship  by  which 
the  Church  commemorates  the  great  facts  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, there  is  an  evident  aim  to  concentrate  devotion  upon  a 
single  mystery  at  a  time.  Around  it  are  grouped  other  festi- 
vals, but  these  contribute  to  its  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion in  the  economy  of  salvation.  Christmas,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost are  three  summits  reached  by  the  pilgrim  through  the 
ecclesiastical  cycle,  to  which  we  ascend  as  the  Hebrews  did  of 
old  when  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  Pasch,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  that  of  Tabernacles. 
Epiphany,  Ascension  Thursday,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  many 
minor  festivals  are  extensions  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
just  as  Advent,  Holy  Week,  the  Ember  days  are  preparation 
for  these. 

Christmas  was  at  first  the  Epiphany.  It  was  meant  to 
interpret  the  call  of  all  the  nations  to  share  in  the  gifts  of  the 
Messias,  who  had  been  promised  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  who  was  claimed  by  them  exclusively.  Etheria,  in  that  beau- 
tiful earliest  account  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  tells 
how  the  festival  was  celebrated  at  Bethlehem.  At  Jerusalem 
there  was  a  church  called  the  Anastasis  (Resurrection),  a  title 
given  to  churches  where  the  risen  Saviour  was  on  the  altar, 
just  as  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  en- 
shrined, was  called  "  martyrium ".  It  appears  that  on  the 
night  before  Christmas  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  bishop  in 
the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  Then  all  the  clergy  and  people  went  in 
procession  to  Jerusalem,  about  six  miles  northward.  They 
arried  in  Jerusalem  a  little  after  midnight.  Then  the  bishop 
and  all  with  him  immediately  went  to  a  church  built  over 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  called  the  Anastasis.  Here  a  second 
celebration  took  place,  after  which  the  bishop  retired  and 
everyone  went  to  take  a  rest,  excepting  the  clerics,  who  re- 
mained there  until  daybreak  and  recited  the  divine  office.  To- 
ward noon  they  all  assembled  in  the  greater  church  for  the 
final  solemn  Mass  of  that  day.  What  took  place  here  at 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  was  repeated  at  Rome. 

When  the  persecutions  had  ceased  and  the  Christians  came 
forth  from  the  Catacombs,  the  traditions  of  the  Christmas  cele- 
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bration  on  the  Epiphany  took  on  a  new  form.  Constantine, 
under  the  influence  of  his  holy  mother  Helena,  who  had  taken 
part  in  and  indeed  largely  originated  the  ceremonies  at  Bethle- 
hem by  the  building  of  the  beautiful  church  there,  caused 
similar  shrines  to  be  erected  in  Rome.  Among  the  earliest 
basilicas  of  the  fourth  century  are  St.  Peter's,  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  whither  the  relics  of  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem  were 
brought,  and  the  church  of  the  Anastasis.  The  latter,  like  that 
at  Jerusalem,  was  to  commemorate  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
Here  the  celebration  of  Christmas  took  place  just  as  at  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem.  A  first  Mass  was  celebrated  at  night  in 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  the  relics  of  the  crib  brought 
from  Palestine  were  kept.  The  second  Mass  was  chanted  at 
the  Anastasis,  whither  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  celebrated 
the  three  Masses,  went  with  the  faithful  processionally  at 
dawn.     The  third  Mass  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  at  noon. 

At  this  time,  a  study  of  the  pre-Constantinian  annals  of 
pagan  Rome  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  census  of 
Quirinus  under  the  Emperor  Augustus  had  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber; also,  that  the  more  correct  date  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
was  the  twenty-fifth  of  December;  and  that,  since  Jew  and 
Gentile  converts  alike  had  reason  to  commemorate  the  Mes- 
sianic advent  by  celebrating  the  birthday  of  our  Lord  rather 
than  His  manifestation  to  the  Magi,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber was  the  solemn  Christmas  of  the  liturgy. 

Mea;nwhile  graphic  reports  had  been  brought  to  Rome  of 
the  destruction  by  Attila  of  Sirmium,  a  town  in  the  Danube 
region.  Sirmium  was  an  important  city.  According  to  local 
tradition,  its  church  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter.  Here 
the  Christians  had  taken  strong  hold,  since  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  had  saturated  the  ground  with  the  blood  of  its 
martyrs.  Among  these  was  a  notable  figure,  the  Christian 
maiden  Anastasia.  We  have  little  detail  of  her  life  except 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  noble  Praetextatus,  who 
had  died  a  martyr's  death  for  the  Christian  faith  at  Aquileja. 
When  her  tutor  and  guardian  also  had  been  martyred,  Anas- 
tasia went  to  Sirmium,  where  she,  too  was  soon  to  receive  the 
martyr's  crown.  The  Christians  of  the  city  remembered  it  to 
have  happened  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  recorded  the  fact. 
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With  the  devastation  of  the  city  of  Sirmium  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  its  bishop,  the  Christians  fled  north  and  south.  The 
two  great  cities  where  they  might  find  safe  shelter  at  the  time 
were  Rome,  the  home  of  the  Popes  after  Constantine,  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  imperial  residence.  That  the  Christians 
carried  with  them  the  precious  relics  of  the  martyrs  who  had 
taught  them  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  die  for  it,  is  well 
known.  The  body  of  St.  Anastasia  appears  to  have  been  first 
taken  to  Constantinople,  then  to  Rome  where  her  noble  origin, 
her  virtues  and  her  holy  death  were  vividly  remembered. 
Whether  St.  Jerome,  whose  life  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  devotion  to  the  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem,  and  whose  body 
lies  to-day  beside  the  crib  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  Rome,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  devotion 
to  St.  Anastasia  at  this  time,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty. 
We  know  that  his  own  birthplace  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  her  martyrdom  in  the  Dalmatian  country;  also 
that  he  went  to  Rome  about  the  time  when  the  devotion  to 
St.  Anastasia  appears  to  have  taken  definite  form  in  Rome; 
also  that  St.  Damasus,  the  holy  Pontiff  to  whom  St.  Jerome 
became  secretary,  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the 
martyrs,  gathered  their  relics,  as  did  his  successors,  Anastasius 
and  Boniface,  and  that  he  composed  beautiful  inscriptions  and 
hymns  in  their  honor.  At  all  events  the  cult  of  St.  Anastasia 
found  expression  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

Since  her  body  had  been  placed  under  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis,  the  resurrection,  where  the  second 
Mass  on  Christmas  day  had  always  been  said,  that  Mass  became 
identified  with  the  memory  of  the  holy  maiden.  She  was  com- 
memorated in  the  Mass,  aside  of  the  Holy  Child,  and  her  name 
was  added  in  the  Canon  to  those  of  SS.  Agatha,  Lucia,^  Agnes, 
Cecilia,  a  group  of  Roman  maidens  of  whom  the  city  and  the 
whole  Christian  world  would  be  proud  for  all  time. 

1  S.  Lucia,  though  born  in  Sicily,  was  of  a  Roman  father. 
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A  SERIES  OF  ARMS  OF  OUR  BLESSED  LADY. 

An  Account  of  Arms  in  the  Ohurch  of  St.  John,  Horsham,  England. 

MANY  examples  of  arms  of  the  Saints  exist,  some  crude 
in  conception,  others  well  developed  heraldic  composi- 
tions. The  existence  of  such  as  are  fabulous  may  doubtless  be 
justified  on  the  plea  that  persons  who  de  facto  never  bore  arms 
may  have  such  assigned  to  them  ex  devotione^  since  armorial 
bearings  are  marks  of  honor,  or  of  veneration.  Now,  heraldry- 
affords  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  symbolism  both  from 
the  multiplicity  of  its  devices  and  the  manifold  possibilities  of 
their  combination ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pleasing  and  noble 
form  of  decorative  art  with  a  venerable  tradition  (having 
regard  to  its  essential  features)  almost  as  old  as  man.  These 
things  make  it  eminently  suitable  both  for  the  expression  of 
devotion  and  the  enrichment  of  churches  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors  in  the  ages  of  Faith.  As  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  heraldic  art  I  would  refer 
readers  to  the  very  fine  series  of  syrnbolic  arms  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
by  Mr.  la  Rose,  wherein  both  the  decorative  and  symbolic 
possibilities  of  the  subject  are  ably  expounded. 

In  designing  this  series  of  arms  for  our  Blessed  Lady  my 
intention  has  been  to  venerate  her  with  regard  to  her  mysteries 
and  feasts :  no  single  design  can  possibly  embrace  all  these, 
hence  many  arms  become  necessary.  Heraldically  they  may 
be  considered  as  one,  with  many  quarterings  of  honor,  each 
referring  to  a  particular  mystery:  practically  they  are  dis- 
played separately  or  in  convenient  groupings.  Two  funda- 
mental principles  run  throughout  the  series;  first,  that  the 
glories  of  Mary  are  in  her  Son ;  secondly,  that  He  comes  to  us 
through  her.  Further,  to  express  the  unity  of  the  Faith  a 
schematic  unity  of  form  and  color  has  been  employed.  This 
scheme  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain. 

I  have  given  our  Lord  gold  and  red  as  His  primary  colors 
as  most  suitable  for  the  Divine  and  Human  natures:  and  in 
mysteries  of  humiliation  I  have  combined  them  with  black,  this 
latter  usually  occupying  the  field.  I  have  employed  as  His 
principal  symbols  the  sun  (for  Sol  Justitiae)^  the  eight-pointed 
star  (for  Lux  Mundi,  or  Lumen  ad  revelationem  Gentium) y 
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the  key  (for  Clavis  David),  and  the  two  keys  in  saltire  (for 
Pastor  Bonus),  with  the  Cross  and  Bend  as  charges  of  honor. 
For  Our  Lady  I  have  used  her  traditional  blue  and  silver 
for  Joyful  and  Glorious  Mysteries  and  Feasts,  purple  for 
her  Compassion  (this  being  a  compound  of  red  and  blue), 
black  for  her  Dolors  (nigra  sum  sed  formosa)  and  gold,  red, 
and  green  for  certain  symbols  as  explained  below.  For  those 
I  have  used  the  star,  rose,  crescent,  and  fleur-de-lys,  with  the 
chevron  for  her  charge  of  honor.  With  regard  to  the  roses 
I  have  followed  St.  Bernard's  authority  ^  in  making  them  red 
for  charity  and  white  for  virginity;  and  in  symbolism  refer- 
ring to  the  Immaculate  Conception  I  have  used  the  gold  rose 
which  she  herself  wore  when  she  appeared  at  Lourdes.  In 
technical  matters  I  have  followed  the  English  color  rule  be- 
cause of  its  artistic  excellence,  but  I  have  made  free  use  of  the 
various  quaint  devices  of  continental  armorists  wherever  they 
lend  themselves  to  symbolic  expression.  These  preliminary 
remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  the  arms  themselves,  of  which 
the  five  Joyful  Mysteries  are  considered  in  the  present  article. 

I.  Annunciatio. 

Lozengy,  or  and  vert,  a  cross  wavy  quarterly  wavy  argent 
and  azure,  in  sinister  base  a  serpent  erect,  wavy,  sable,  overall 
on  a  bend  sinister,  of  the  last,  a  sword  of  the  first,  hiked  and 
pommeled  gules,  enflamed  proper  and  impaling:^ — paly  of  six 
argent  and  azure,  on  a  chevron  between  three  roses,  or,  as 
many  fieurs-de-lys,  vert,  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretense,  sable,  a 
cross,  or,  charged  with  another  couped,  gules. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  marshalling  here  and  elsewhere  is  a  matter  of  convenience 
for  displaying  arms  relating  to  the  same  mystery.  In  this  case 
we  have  the  first  and  second  Eve  and  their  arms  are  arranged 
in  order  of  time.  Of  Mary  as  the  second  Eve  we  read — 
"  Sumens  illud  Ave  .  .  .  Mutans  Hevae  nomen,"  and  this 
thought  I  have  endeavored  to  symbolize  by  making  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  colors  of  the  two  impalements  reciprocal. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  one  a  green  and  gold  field  with  blue  and 
silver  charges,  and  in  the  other  the  opposite  arrangement.     In 

1  Brev.  Rom.,  in  festo  SS.  Rosarii. 
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both  cases  the  surcharges  are,  however,  the  same,  viz. :  red 
and  gold  on  a  black  field.  Taking  the  arms  separately,  we 
have  in  the  first  case  the  earthly  Paradise  created  for  the 
first  Adam,  gold  being  a  reference  to  Gen.  2:11,  green  stand- 
ing for  fertility,  and  the  whole  giving  an  effect  of  multiplicity 
and  variety.  The  lozengy  method  of  dividing  a  field  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  diaperings,  traceable  from  the  Babylonian 
Empire  down  to  the  dawn  of  European  heraldry,  when  it  is 
found  borne  by  ancient  and  noble  houses  without  any  charge. 


On  the  field  is  the  wavy  cross  symbolizing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  four  rivers  and  the  protevangelium,  blazoned  in 
Our  Lady's  colors,  since  it  is  her  Seed  who  shall  crush  the 
serpent's  head.  Of  the  cross,  the  oldest  of  religious  symbols, 
there  would  appear  to  be  some  evidence  that  it  is  associated 
with  Eden  in  the  traditions  of  nations  both  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world.^  The  serpent,  the  symbol  of  temptation,  is 
placed  in  the  lower  corner  so  as  to  unbalance  the  design  :  and  by 
using  the  bend  sinister  of  an  overall  charge  there  is  obtained  a 

2  Donelly,  Atlantis. 
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canting  allusion  to  original  sin  and  at  the  same  time  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  our  Lord's  charge  of  honor.  The  sword 
of  the  Angel  of  Paradise  is  red  and  gold,  since  it  belongs  to 
our  Lord  both  to  shut  and  to  open.  As  the  earthly  Paradise 
was  created  for  the  first  Adam,  so  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  is  the  paradise  created  for  the  second  Adam ;  and  this  is 
referred  to  in  the  sinister  impalement  by  the  field  of  the 
perpetual  Virginity,  the  gold  roses  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  the  fleurs-de-lys.  The  field  paly  of  six  pieces 
I  have  chosen  to  symbolize  this  mystery,  using  the  heraldic 
rebus  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  St.  Jerome  on  Our  Lady  as 
the  Door,  and  it  is  fully  explained  below  (fourth  Mystery)  : 
the  gold  roses  I  have  used  in  the  arms  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (though  in  a  different  disposition)  for  hortus 
conclusus.  In  this  arms  I  have  placed  them  in  the  conventional 
heraldic  position  two  and  one,  both  number  and  arrangement 
affording  a  reference  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  since  the  well 
known  "  symbol  "  has  its  personal  cantons  disposed  in  this 
order.  For  convenience  this  may  be  called  the  Trinitarian 
position.  Our  Lady's  charge  of  honor,  the  chevron,  has  been 
chosen  for  her  because  it  more  or  less  resembles  a  bridge;  its 
origin,  like  that  of  other  *'  honorable  ordinaries  ",  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  It  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  painted  bricks 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  shields  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  central 
America.^  To  complete  the  reciprocal  color  scheme  the 
chevron  must  be  either  green  or  gold :  gold  gives  a  more 
dignified  design  and  incidentally  provides  a  reference  to  the 
title  foederis  area.  Since  the  ordinaries  are  simple  geometrical 
figures,  which  differ  among  themselves  by  the  varying  direc- 
tions in  which  they  cross  the  field,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider 
their  symbolism  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  direction ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  chevron  this  consists  of  two  oblique  lines 
meeting  at  the  centre.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  wings  of  the 
Cherubim  resting  above  the  propitiatory  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.*  Finally,  Our  Lady's  f!eurs-de-lys  have  to  be 
green,  a  color  used  in  heraldry  to  signify  the  earth,  and  which 
therefore  is  appropriate  for  a  created  personality.     The  fleur- 

3  Ellis,  Antiquities  of  Heraldry. 
*  Ex.  25  :  20. 
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de-lys,  the  modern  representative  of  the  lotus  flower  (Nilum- 
bium  speciosum),  is  the  symbol  of  virgin  fecundity  and  occurs 
in  the  mythologies  of  Egypt  and  India:  doubtless  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  primitive  tradition  of  Eden.^  A  lily  flower 
proper  is  used  heraldically,  and  either  alone  or  issuant  from 
a  vase  is  a  common  emblem  of  Our  Lady  in  pictorial  art :  the 
fleur-de-lys,  however,  has  not  only  a  beauty  of  form  all  its 
own  but  lends  itself  to  certain  heraldic  combinations  which  the 
lily  does  not.  In  this  particular  instance  it  is  fittingly  charged 
upon  the  chevron. 

In  the  centre  of  the  shield  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Our  Lord  being  in  uteroy  His  arms  are  placed  centrally, 
and  His  charge  is  cut  off  from  everything  else  by  darkness  :  this 
black  field  here  may  symbolize  both  the  literal  darkness  and 
the  hiddenness  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The  reason 
for  assigning  the  cross  here  as  the  charge  of  honor  is  to  em- 
phasize the  oblation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Mary's  womb 
and  the  accompanying  prevision  of  the  Passion  from  the 
moment  of  conception.  The  use  of  two  crosses  corresponds 
to  the  two  Natures,  the  red  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  is 
"  couped  ",  i.  e.  cut  off"  or  limited,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
gold  of  the  Divinity;  and  in  this  combination  is  contained  the 
further  idea  of  our  Lord  as  both  Viator  and  Comprehensor. 
The  fleurs-de-lys,  following  the  lines  of  the  chevron  (accord- 
ing to  heraldic  custom),  point  to  the  central  charge,  this  il- 
lustrating the  first  principle  above  mentioned — Mary  magnifies 
God  because  her  glories  are  in  her  Son;  whilst  the  position 
of  the  inescutcheon,  subordinate  to  the  main  arms,  exempli- 
fies the  second — He  comes  to  us  through  her. 

II.    ViSITATIO. 

Barry-dancetty  of  six  or  and  vert,  floretty  gules,  on  a  chief 
dancetty,  azure,  a  mullet  at  the  dexter  point,  argent,  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretense,  sable,  a  sword  reversed  in  bend  sinister 
argent,  overall  on  a  bend  wavy,  azure,  three  escallops,  of 
the  second. 

Here  I  have  represented  the  physical  features  of  Palestine 
by  gold  for  the  desert  and  green  for  the  fertile  parts,  an  in- 

5  Ellis,  ibid. 
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dented  outline  for  the  hills  and  the  fleurs-de-lys  for  the  red 
lilies  of  the  country.  In  chief  Our  Lady,  as  Stella  Matutina, 
the  herald  of  the  Dawn,  rises  and  passes  over  the  hills  of  Judea 
to  visit  St.  Elizabeth.  The  sanctification  of  St.  John  is  ex- 
pressed by  using  an  arms  for  him  designed  in  the  form  of 
those  of  the  Divine  Infancy  (described  below),  and,  because 
both  our  Lord  and  he  are  in  utero,  placed  in  pretense  like  those 
of  the  Incarnation.  The  similarity  of  form  is  shown  in  a 
likeness  of  general   arrangement — a  black  field,   a  principal 


charge,  and  a  surmounting  bend  on  which  are  three  secondary 
charges  of  like  color  to  the  first.  By  this  a  reference  is  made 
to  St.  John's  relation  of  consanguinity  with  our  Lord;  and 
also  to  his  sanctification,  since  our  Lord  is  the  agent  who 
effects  that  mystery.  With  a  similarity  of  form  goes  a  differ- 
ence of  color:  the  gold  of  the  Divinity  gives  place  to  silver, 
and  the  red  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  to  blue;  the  bend  also 
becomes  wavy,  from  which  change  we  get  symbolic  reference 
to  the  river  Jordan.  The  scallops  I  have  used  here  and  in 
the  arms  for  Pentecost  for  baptismal  shells:  three,  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity;  but  as  St.  John  did  not  baptize  by  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  they  are  not  placed  in  the  Trinitarian  position, 
as  in  the  latter  arms.  St.  John's  sword  is  in  bend  sinister  to. 
balance  the  design,  and  point-downward  in  the  position  it 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  decapitation. 

III.  Nativitas  Domini. 
Per  pale  and  chevron  : — 
i.  Sable,  a  besant,  irradiated  or,  overall  on  a  bend  gules, 

three  crowns  celestial  of  the  second, 
ii.  Party  per  chevron  azure  and  vair,  on  a  chevron  em- 
battled, or,  between  in  chief  a  mullet  argent,  and  in  base 
three  crowns  oriental  of  the  third,  as  many  pallets  and 
two  cinquefoils,  gules, 
iii.   Barry-dancetty  of  six,  or  and  vert,  two  shepherd's  crooks, 

saltireways,  sable,  between  four  fleurs-de-lys,  gules. 
As  soon  as  God  made  man  is  born,  He  is  worshipped.  His 
arms,  therefore,  previously  in  the  subordinate  position  of  the 
inescutcheon,  are  here  plac^ed  in  the  most  honorable  part  of 
the  shield,  the  first  quarter.  This  marshalling  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  merely  an  aggroupment  of  convenience  but 
as  an  application  of  the  rare  but  very  decorative  method  of 
marshalling  three  arms  per  pale  and  chevron,  the  whole  being 
considered  as  the  insignia  of  the  Divine  Infant  with  His  first 
worshippers,  or  on  the  other  hand  as  those  of  His  Mother, 
as  Mater  Creatoris,  thus  linking  up  the  two  ideas  mentioned 
previously.  In  the  first  quarter,  the  arms  of  the  Divine 
Infancy,  the  principal  charge  is  the  Sol  Justitiae^  and  the  black 
field  gives  us  the  symbolism  of  the  light  shining  in  darkness. 
(The  use  of  the  gold  roundel,  or  besant,  instead  of  the  heraldic 
sun,  is  on  account  of  the  latter  being  a  grotesque.)  Debruis- 
ing  this  Sun,  and  therefore  partially  hiding  it,  is  the  bend  of 
the  Sacred  Humanity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  ordinaries.^  For  purposes  of 
symbolic  expression  I  have  considered  their  direction  as  the 
determining  factor  in  the  choice  of  them;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  principle  have  selected  the  Bend  as  appropriate  to 
this  and  other  myisteries  of  the  thirty-three  years.  This 
obliquity  of  direction  is  suitable  to  infancy  because  it  is  that 

^  Camden,  Remains,  Lower,  Curiosities  of  Heraldry. 
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in  which  an  infant  is  naturally  held  to  nurse :  it  belongs  again 
to  the  Passion,  for  the  stripes  of  the  scourging,  the  carrying 
of  the  cross,  and  the  piercing  of  the  Sacred  Heart  by  the  lance 
of  Longinus :  and  finally  to  the  sixth  Dolor.  As  the  symbol- 
ism, therefore,  is  of  direction,  it  follows  that  it  applies  equally 
to  fields  parted  per  bend  or  bendy,  or  again  to  charges  placed  in 
bend  or  bendways.  Such  arrangements  frequently  occur  up  to 
and  including  the  sixth  Dolor,  but  disappear  in  the  Glorious 
Mysteries,  wherein  they  are  no  longer  suitable.    In  this  present 


instance  the  Humanity  partially  hides  the  Divinit}^ — symbolic- 
ally expressing  the  truth  that  the  Godhead  is  veiled  in  flesh, 
visible  to  faith,  not  to  unbelief.  The  bend  is  charged  with 
three  crowns  for  our  Lord's  triple  office  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king. 

In  the  second  quarter  I  have  introduced  by  composition  arms 
for  Our  Lady,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Kings.  The  principal 
charge  is  her  chevron,  difi'erenced  from  that  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion by  the  embattling  of  its  upper  border,  a  change  by  which 
we  obtain  the  suggestion  of  a  building,  here  Domus  aurea. 
The  purpose  of  the  pallets  on  it  is  to  produce  the  vertical 
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divisions  of  the  field  of  the  perpetual  Virginity :  the  cinquefoil 
for  St.  Joseph  refers  to  the  flower  of  his  staff".  Our  Lady's 
color  scheme  is  obtained  by  the  blue  and  silver  of  the  field  and 
the  star  of  Bethlehem;  the  crowns  for  the  kings,  together  with 
this  star,  apf>ear  in  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Loma  on  account  of 
the  entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  it  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.^ 
The  pK)rtion  of  the  field  assigned  to  the  kings,  described  as 
vair,  is  the  fur  of  that  name,^  and  serves  both  for  royal  robes 
and  variety  of  gifts.  In  the  third  quarter  is  a  repetition  of  the 
field  of  Palestine  with  its  red  lilies  described  in  the  previous 
mystery :  on  it  are  the  crooks,  the  shepherds'  insignia  of  office, 
which,  being  placed  in  saltire  after  the  manner  of  the  Papal 
keys,  are  thus  prophetical  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate. 

IV.    PURIFICATIO. 

Gyronny  of  eight  argent  and  azure,  on  a  cross  countercolored 
a  mullet  of  as  many  points,  or,  and  impaling : — paly  of  six  or 
and  gules,  two  piles  from  dexter  their  points  floretty,  sable, 
sinister  an  ermine  spot,  of  the  last,  overall  a  key  in  bend,  argent. 

In  the  dexter  impalement,  for  the  Presentation,  the  symbol- 
ism refers  to  the  prophecy  of  St.  Simeon.  As  this  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  Calvary,  the  arms  is  cast  into  the  same  form  as  that 
of  the  Crucifixion,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  field 
divided  into  radial  parts  typifying  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  New  Law.  Such  a  division  suggests  circular  motion, 
an  idea  which  belongs  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachias,  ab  ortu 
solis  usque  ad  occasunty  etc.  Since  the  Mass  and  Calvary  are 
one,  the  cross  is  countercolored  of  the  field,  this  heraldic  device 
of  reciprocal  coloring  being  used  to  express  intimate  relation 
of  ideas.  The  eight-pointed  star  {Lux  Mundi^  or  Lumen  ad 
revelationem  Gentium)  follows  at  each  point  the  divisions  of 
the  field :  our  Blessed  Lord  is  here  considered  as  the  perpetual 
Light  of  the  Church  in  the  adorable  Sacrifice. 

The  sinister  impalement  is  the  rebus  of  the  perpetual  Virgin- 
ity, a  mystery  considered  here  because  of  its  prominence  in  the 
Divine  Office  of  the  Feast.  A  rebus  is  a  kind  of  pictorial  pun 
on  the  name  of  the  person  whose  badge  or  arms  it  is,  such 

^  Menestrier,  La  Nouvelle  Methode  du  Blazon. 
*  Vair  =:  various  fur.     Lat.  varus. 
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^*  canting  "  coats  being  very  common.  In  this  case  a  legitimate 
heraldic  composition  is  so  arranged  as  to  present,  by  a  com- 
bination of  field  and  charges,  the  appearance  of  a  door.  This 
is  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (44 :  i  -3 ) , 
applied  by  St.  Jerome  to  Our  Blessed  Lady.  "  Haec  est  porta 
orientalis,  ut  ait  Ezekiel,  semper  clausa  et  lucida,  operiens  in  se, 
vel  ex  se  proferens  Sancta  sanctorum  per  quam  sol  justitiae  et 
Pontifex  noster  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedek  ingreditur,  et 
egreditur."  ^  Surcharged  upon  it  is  Clavis  David,  placed  in 
bend.     The  use  of  the  field  of  this  rebus  as  a  sign  of  the  per- 


petual Virginity  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  form  the  basis 
of  other  arms  for  mysteries  in  which  the  introduction  of  the 
doctrine  is  apposite.  The  charges  on  the  field  complete  the 
rebus  pictorially ;  nevertheless  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
use  of  a  parti-colored  field  alone  as  a  personal  cognizance.^** 

The  color  schemes  of  the  two  Persons  in  this  mystery  have 
been  intentionally  transposed,  the  purpose  being  to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  ideas  by  considering  them  in  relation  to  the 

9  Brev.  Rom.,  OflF.  S.  Mar.  in  Sab.,  Mensc  Feb. 
i<>  Roll  of  Carlaverock,  12  examples. 
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two  acts,  one  Divine,  one  human,  which  the  Church  brings 
before  us  in  the  Divine  Office.  The  perpetual  virginity,  the 
act  of  God,  is  wrought  in  Mary  with  her  consent :  the  offering 
in  the  Temple,  the  human  act,  is  performed  by  the  creature 
with  the  Creator's  consent.  Symbolically,  the  relation  of  each 
Person  to  the  other's  act  is  displayed  by  interchange  of  color. 
The  surcharges  are  exempt  from  this  interchange  for  the  sake 
of  dignity  of  design. 

V.  Inventio  Pueri  Iesu. 

Cheeky,  argent  and  gules,  on  a  besant  irradiated  or,  between 
four  mascles,  erminois,  two  keys,  saltireways,  between  as  many 
crosses  potent  in  pale,  sable,  on  a  canton  play  of  six,  or,  and 
gules  a  cinquefoil,  counter-colored. 

For  a  mystery  taking  place  within  a  building  I  have  used  a 
cheeky  field  to  indicate  a  flagged  pavement,  and  the  use  of  red 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Temple  had  been  and  was  again  in 
the  future  to  be  defiled  with  blood.  On  the  Sun  of  Justice 
are  the  keys  in  saltire,  the  symbol  of  the  teaching  office,  so 
that  we  have  our  Lord  as  the  infallible  Teacher  in  the  midst  of 
the  fallible  doctors  of  the  law.  The  crosses  are  prophetical 
of  the  Passion:  out  of  (I  suppose)  a  devotional  instinct  I  have 
looked  upon  this  mystery  from  that  point  of  view :  it  is  the  last 
joyful  mystery,  closing  the  Holy  Childhood  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  third  Dolor;  ^^  and  in  it  our  Lord  is  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  either  themselves  or  in  the  persons 
of  their  successors  are  one  day  to  condemn  Him  to  death  on 
account  of  His  doctrine.  The  form  of  the  cross  (the  cross 
potent)  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  arms  of  Jerusalem.  The 
mascles  for  the  doctors  are  quite  arbitrary  symbols,  selected  on 
the  general  principle  that  a  quality  that  is  in  a  symbol  naturally 
may  be  in  the  thing  symbolized  metaphorically ;  here  hollow- 
ness  for  hypocrisy  and  angularity  for  narrowmindedness  are 
the  qualities  chosen.  Erminois  is  one  of  the  furs  derived  from 
ermine,  and  as  such  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  robe  or  dress. 
The  canton  is  taken  from  the  arms  of  the  third  Dolor,  it  repre- 
sents Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  at  the  threshold,  and,  as  has 
been  explained  above.  Our  Lady  is  represented  by  the  field 
alone.     By  countercoloring  the  cinquefoil  two  ideas  are  pre- 

11  Faber,  Foot  of  the  Cross. 
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sented :  St.  Joseph  is  conjoined  with  her  in  suffering  and  in 
joy,  and  his  own  position  as  virgin  spouse  is  indicated,  so  that 
by  this  combination  we  have  duo  virgines  in  matrimonmm 


conjuncti.  The  colors  of  the  canton  are  related  to  the  arms 
from  which  it  is  taken ;  the  red  which  is  absent  from  the  third 
Dolor  appears  here  because  the  Sacred  Humanity,  lost  for  three 
days,  is  found  again  in  this  mystery. 

T.  P.  Baldwin. 
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WE  of  the  American  clergy  take  commendable  pride  in 
making  our  churches  and  their  material  appointments 
beautiful.  There  are  examples  of  architectural  beauty,  of 
really  good  taste  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  to  be  found  not 
only  in  our  large  cities,  East  and  West,  but  also  in  many  a 
modest  town  and  village  throughout  the  land.  They  are  the 
outcome  of  pastoral  zeal  and  a  manifestation  of  the  generous 
spirit  of   our   Catholic  people.      The   appointments   in   these 
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churches  are  for  the  most  part  in  keeping  with  the  splendid 
structures  that  occasion  them.  On  altars  of  marble,  taber- 
nacles of  elaborate  workmanship  often  enshrine,  behind  doors 
of  chiselled  stone  and  polished  brass,  richly  moulded  mon- 
strances and  ciboriums  of  exquisite  beauty.  These  are  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  inset  with  rare  gems,  the  offerings  of  Cath- 
olics who  love  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  vanity  to  Jesus  on 
earth.  All  praise  and  honor  to  the  zeal  that  prompts  this  ap- 
preciation of  the  reverence  due  to  the  House  of  God. 

Often,  however,  in  my  wanderings  as  a  missionary,  while 
edified  by  the  cheerful  generosity  of  pastors  and  people  in 
adorning  the  tent  of  their  King,  I  have  sensed  something 
missing  amid  the  splendor  of  our  solemn  worship.  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  sweet  smell  of  the  wax  lights,  the  sacred  frag- 
rance that  at  one  time  lingered  in  the  sanctuary  after  Mass 
and  Benediction.  The  old  atmosphere  of  burnt  wax,  closely 
associated  with  that  of  the  Holy  Presence,  which  filled  the 
church  and  clung  to  the  vestments,  seeming  to  sanctify  the 
things  and  even  the  people  that  had  worshipped  within,  is  not 
there.  It  always  had  seemed  like  a  sacramental  that  kept  off 
feelings  and  thoughts  alien  to  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment; but  I  find  its  pervading  odor  no  longer,  though  all  the 
lights  are  there  as  of  yore. 

Whither  has  it  gone — this  mingled  scent  of  thymia  and  nard 
and  balm,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abode  of  the  King? 
I  miss  it  everywhere,  even  in  the  chapels  of  the  religious  who 
in  every  other  way  recall  the  worship  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  by 
their  deep  reverence,  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  appur- 
tenances of  the  altar,  the  delicate  choice  of  the  furnishings  that 
adorn  the  Master's  courts.  Sometimes  the  perfume  and  frag- 
rance of  musk  and  cologne  are  there  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  boudoir  and  its  feminine  self-worship  and  frivolity ;  though, 
of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  do  so. 

I  have  discovered  the  answer  to  my  questionings.  It  is 
that  we  no  longer  burn  the  wax  of  the  bee,  consecrated  as  of 
old  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  have  found  a  substitute.  It  is 
less  expensive,  though  we  do  not,  thank  God,  on  that  account 
refuse  to  give  to  Him,  from  whom  we  have  and  expect  all, 
what  He  demands  as  a  tribute  of  affection  from  His  children. 
The  merchant  still  calls  it  wax,  and  so  do  we  priests  who  buy 
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it  as  such.  In  reality  the  commercial  spirit  that  makes  us 
grand  and  successful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  has  altered  its 
terminology,  while  our  use  of  it  is  none  the  less  a  departure 
from  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  when  applied  to  His  service. 
Usage  has  made  the  error  so  common  that  we  have  lost  the 
sense  of  distinction  between  what  God  wants  and  what  our 
wisdom  will  give  Him.  He  does  not  covet  our  gifts  unless  they 
are  consecrated  by  obedience.  To  indicate  what  He  wishes 
He  has  added  to  the  precepts  of  the  tithes  the  symbolism  that 
interprets  their  value  in  His  eyes.  Yet  as  we  offer  Him  the 
price  and  beauty  of  our  sanctuaries  we  render  sacrifice  of  what 
is  forbidden.  For  the  candle-lights,  intended  to  illustrate  at 
the  Mass  the  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Host,  are  not  the  product 
of  the  nectar  and  pollen  which  thyme  and  verbena  yield  for 
conversion  into  beeswax ;  they  are  an  artificial  compound  of 
wood  and  coal-tar  turned  into  a  wax-like  substance  by  chem- 
istry. An  accident,  akin  to  irony,  has  given  it  the  name  of 
"  paraffin  ",  that  is  to  say  "  having  little  affinity  "  to  what  it 
appears  to  be,  namely  wax.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 
statement  will  be  seen  from  what  is  said  in  the  second  part  of 
this  paper.  Whether  the  candles  on  our  altars  are  of  beeswax 
or  coal-tar  must  become  manifest  from  the  analysis  of  an 
expert  chemist. 

If  this  be  true,  why  do  we  allow  it?  I  know  no  answer, 
unless  it  be  that  the  tradesmen  who  furnish  us  with  wax  have 
found  it  profitable.  They  are  not  within  the  reach  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  They  have  learnt  that  there  is  a  larger  demand  for 
both  wax  and  honey  than  the  bee  culture  of  our  land  is  able 
to  supply.  Scientific  bee  culture  has  taught  the  farmer  to 
construct  a  hive  with  a  comb-system  for  his  bee  swarms  and 
thus  facilitate  the  yield  of  honey.  The  structure  is  made  of 
paraffin.  The  bee,  following  the  instinct  of  economy  and 
accepting  the  labor-saving  device,  covers  the  near-wax  struc- 
ture of  cells  with  a  thin  coating  of  real  wax  and  deposits  its 
honey  therein.  The  wax  of  this  comb — in  reality  about  nine 
parts  of  tar,  refined  into  a  whiteness  (for  the  blackness  of 
coal  turns  into  all  the  attractive  colors  of  aniline  under  chemi- 
cal treatment) — is  sold  to  our  candlemakers,  who  in  all  sin- 
cerity buy  it  as  wax,  sell  and  guarantee  it  to  the  clergy  as  such, 
and  thus  cause  us  to  impose  upon  the  Lord  a  mean  substitute. 
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For  whilst  it  looks  and  burns  like  wax,  it  is  in  reality  a  torch 
of  pitch  or  tar,  lacking  not  only  the  sweet  fragrance  of  beeswax, 
but  making  a  lie  of  the  symbolic  language  which  the  Church 
uses  in  her  benedictions,  so  full  of  beautiful  suggestiveness. 

Who  shall  remedy  the  matter?  The  Holy  See  has  put  the 
care  of  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ordinary.  For  our 
energetic  Bishops  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  correct  the  com- 
mon abuse  by  legislation  at  their  annual  meetings,  in  which 
such  important  topics  can  be  discussed,  examined,  remedied, 
and  placed  in  safe  hands  for  vigilant  observance.  Apart  from 
the  limited  call  for  wax  in  industrial  circles  (artists,  dentists, 
bottlers,  with  whom  paraffin  mixtures  are  of  equal  service), 
nearly  all  the  wax  produced  goes  to  the  use  of  the  churches 
(Catholic).  The  price  at  which  it  can  be  bought  is  far  below 
that  at  which  beeswax  is  sold.  The  reason  is  obvious.  We  don't 
get  wax.  Can  we  got  it?  Assuredly;  if  we  demand  it  under 
the  proper  guarantees.  The  following  details  will  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  important  that  the  facts  be 
realized  before  the  purchases  of  candle  supplies  for  February 
(Candlemas)  are  made.  At  any  rate  a  beginning  may  be  made 
of  a  thorough  reform  by  eliminating  from  the  service  of  at 
least  the  Mass  all  questionable  lights. 

II. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Director  of  Industrial  Research 
Laboratories  yields  the  following  facts  regarding  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  wax  in  the  United  States.^ 

Artificial  combs  are  made  by  many  processes,  secret  and  patented. 
Some  are  made  from  natural  beeswax  mixed  with  paraffine  and  in 
many  cases  the  entire  comb  is  made  from  paraffine  over  which  the 
bee  deposits  a  thin  coating  of  real  beeswax. 

The  production  of  more  honey  is  the  reason  for  most  of  our  adul- 
terated beeswax,  most  of  which  is  imported  and  of  an  inferior  grade. 

If  the  manufacturer  buys  beeswax  in  the  open  market  he  may 
obtain  adulterated  wax,  unless  he  has  it  tested  for  adulteration  and 
the  product  resulting  will   have  no   more   real  beeswax  than  the 

1  We  owe  these  details  to  Mr.  Anthony  Matre  of  Chicago,  who  also  gave  us 
a  copy  of  "  Resolutions"  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
of  Catholic  Publishers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Church  Goods  of  Amer- 
ica, last  June. 
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product  he  buys  contains.     The  manufacturer  of  a  candle  claiming 
ninety  per  cent  might  have  less  than  fifty  per  cent  pure  beeswax. 

In  the  case  of  beeswax  candles,  most  of  which  are  used  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  certain  requirements  must  be  met  as  to  purity  of 
the  candles  for  church  use.     But  what  is  pure  beeswax? 

Pure  beeswax,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  official  book  of  standards,  page  104,  requires  the  fol- 
lowing: Cera  Flava — Yellow  Wax — Beeswax. 

A  product  obtained  by  melting  and  purifying  the  honeycomb  of 
the  bee  Apis  mellifera.  The  official  requirements,  wholly  technical, 
are  as  follows : 

Yellow  wax  is  a  yellow  to  gray-brown  solid,  having  an  agreeable, 
honey-like  odor  and  a  faint  characteristic  taste. 

Specific  gravity,  0.950  to  0.960  at  twenty-five  degrees  Centigrade. 
Acid  value  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty-four.  Ester 
value  is  not  less  than  seventy-two  nor  more  than  seventy-seven.  Melts 
between  sixty-two  and  sixty-five  degrees  Centigrade. 

Cera  Alba — White  Wax — ^Yellow  Wax,  bleached. 

Specific  gravity,  0.950  to  0.960  at  twenty-five  degrees  Centigrade. 
Acid  value  not  less  than  seventeen  nor  more  than  twenty-three. 
Ester  value  not  less  than  seventy-two  nor  more  than  seventy-nine. 
Melts  between  sixty-two  and  sixty-five  degrees  Centigrade. 

In  other  respects  white  wax  has  the  characteristics  of  yellow  wax 
and  responds  to  the  test  for  identity  and  purity  of  yellow  wax. 

These  two  waxes  are  official  waxes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  in  its 
preface  the  following  which  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  position : 

"  The  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  30  June,  1906,  was  followed  by  similar  legislation  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  These  laws  made  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  the  Standards  for  Drugs. 
The  National  Act  states,  *  The  term  Drugs,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall 
include  all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  cure,  mitigation  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  man 
or  other  animal '." 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  United  States 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  include  products  used  in  the 
arts  and  for  technical  purposes.  Hence  candles  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law,  and  the  manufacturer  of  an  adulterated  candle 
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cannot  be  prosecuted  under  the  law.  To  remedy  the  possible 
injury  to  the  purchaser  of  pure  beeswax  candles  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  standard  taken  from  the  official  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  be  set,  together  with  the  provision  that  manu- 
facturers of  candles  should  stamp  their  products  with  the  exact 
proportions  of  beeswax  contained  in  them,  in  conformity  with 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  test  of  adulteration 
thus  adopted  would  enable  our  government  chemists  to  obtain 
uniform  results  from  samples  submitted  to  them,  and  prevent 
the  wholesale  imposition  which  is  being  practised  upon  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  religious  at  the  present. 

Fra  Arminio. 


Hnalecta 


LITTERAE  ENOYOLIOAE 
I. 

Ad   Patriarchas,    Primates,    Archiepiscopos,    Episcopos 

ALIOSQUE  LOCORUM  OrDINARIOS,  PaCEM  ET  GoMMUNIONEM 

CUM   Apostouca   Sede   habentes,   in    Natali    MD    S. 

HiERONYMI  ECCLESIAE  DoCTORIS. 

BENEDIOTUS  PP.  XV. . 

VENERABILES  FRATRES 
SALUTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDICTIONEM 

Spiritus  Paraclitus,  cum  genus  humanum,  ut  arcanis  divi- 
nitatis  imbueret,  sacris  Litteris  locupletasset,  sanctissimos  do- 
ctissimosque  viros,  labentibus  saeculis,  non  paucos  providen- 
tissime  excitavit,  qui  non  modo  caelestem  ilium  thesaurum 
iacere  sine  fructu  ^  non  sinerent,  sed  suis  et  studiis  et  laboribus 
■consolationem  inde  Scripturarum  Christifidelibus  uberrimam 
compararent.  Hos  inter,  principem  sane,  communi  omnium 
consensu,  locum  obtinet  Sanctus  Hieronymus,  quem  Doctorem 
Maximum  sacris  Scripturis  explanandis  divinitus  sibi  datum 
catholica  agnoscit  et  veneratur  Ecclesia.  lamvero,  cum  ab  eius 
obitu  plenum  proxime  quintum  et  decimum  saeculum  comme- 
moraturi  simus,  nolumus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  singularem  op- 
portunitatem  praetermittere,  quin  de  Hieronymi  in  scientia 
Scripturarum  laudibus  ac  promeritis  vos  data  opera  alloquamur. 
Conscientia  enim  apostolici  muneris  impellimur,  ut,  ad  nobilis- 

1  Cone.  Trid.  s.  V.  deer,  de  reform,  c.  i. 
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simam  hanc  disciplinam  provehendam,  insigne  tanti  viri  exem- 
plum  ad  imitandum  proponamus,  et  quae  fel.  rec.  decessores 
Nostri  Leo  XIII  et  Pius  X  monita  et  praescripta  hoc  in  genere 
utilissima  ediderunt,  eadem,  apostolica  Nostra  auctoritate.  con- 
firmemus  et  ad  haec  Ecclesiae  tempora  pressius  aptemus. 
Etenim  Hieronymus,  "  vir  maxime  catholicus  et  sacrae  legis 
peritissimus  "  ^  atque  "  catholicorum  magister  "  *  itemque 
"  morum  exemplar  mundique  magister  ",*  cum  catholicam  de 
sacris  Libris  doctrinam  mirifice  illustrarit  acriterque  defen- 
derit,  documenta  sane  plurima,  eaque  gravissima,  Nobis  affert, 
quae  quidem  usurpando,  filios  Ecclesiae  universos,  clericos 
potissimum,  ad  Scripturae  divinae  reverentiam,  cum  pia  lec- 
tione  assiduaque  commentatione  coniunctam,  hortemur. 

Nostis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  Hieronymum  Stridone  natum, 
in  oppido  **  Dalmatiae  quondam  Pannoniaeque  confinio  ",  ^  et 
ab  ipsis  incunabulis  catholico  lacte  nutritum,^  postquam  Christi 
vestem  in  hac  alma  Urbe  de  sacro  fonte  suscepit/  quoad  longis- 
sime  vixit,  quicquid  habuit  virium,  id  in  sacris  Bibliis  perscru- 
tandis,  exponendis  vindicandisque  adhibuisse.  Is  latinis  grae- 
cisque  litteris  Romae  eruditus,  vixdum  e  rhetorum  schola  egres- 
sus  erat  cum,  adhuc  adulescens,  Abdiam  prophetam  interpretari 
conatus  est :  qua  ex  "  puerilis  ingenii  "  exercitatione  ®  ita  in  eo 
crevit  Scripturarum  amor,  ut,  veluti  invento  thesauro  secundum 
evangelicam  imaginem,  "omnia  istius  mundi  emolumenta"® 
pro  eo  contemnenda  sibi  esse  duxerit.  Quamobrem,  nulla  deter- 
ritus  asperitate  consilii,  cum  domum,  parentes,  sororem,  pro- 
pinquos  dereliquit,  tum  a  consuetudine  lauticris  cibi  recessit,, 
et  in  sacras  Orientis  regiones  transmigravit,  ut  divitias  Christi 
et  Salvatoris  scientiam  in  lectione  et  studio  Bibliorum  sibi 
pararet  ampliores.^*^  Qua  in  re  quantum  desudaverit,  haud 
semel  ipse  describit:  *'  Miro  discendi  ferebar  ardore,  nee  iuxta 
quorumdam  praesumptionem  ipse  me  docui.  Apollinarium 
Laodicenum  audivi  Antiochiae  frequenter  et  colui,  et  cum  me 
in  Sanctis  Scripturis  erudiret  nunquam  illius  contentiosum^ 
super  sensu  dogma  suscepi  ".^^     Inde  in  regionem  Chalcidis 

2  Sulp.  Sev.,  Dial,  i,  7.  3  Cass.,  De  inc.  7,  26. 

*  S.  Prosper,  Carmen  de  ingratis,  v.  57.  ^  De  viris  ill.  135. 

«  Ep.  82,  2,  2.  7  Ep.  15,  I,  i;   16,  2,  I. 

«  In  Abd.  Praef.  »  In  Matth.  13,  44. 

10  Ep.  22,  30,  I.  11  Ep.  84,  3,  I. 
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desertam  Syriae  orientalis  regressus,  ut  verbi  divini  sensum 
perfectius  assequeretur,  simulque  ut  aetatis  aestum  studiorum 
assiduitate  coerceret,  cuidam  fratri,  qui  ex  Hebraeis  crediderat, 
in  disciplinam  se  tradidit,  ut  hebraicum  et  chaldaicum  quoque 
sermonem  edisceret.  "  Quid  ibi  laboris  insumpserim,  quid 
sustinuerim  difficultatis,  quoties  desperaverim  quotiesque  ces- 
saverim  et  contentione  discendi  rursus  inceperim,  testis  est 
conscientia  tarn  mea,  qui  passus  sum,  quam  eorum  qui  mecum 
duxerunt  vitam,  Et  gratias  ago  Domino,  quod  de  amaro 
semine  litterarum  dulces  fructus  capio  "/^  Cum  autem  ab 
haereticorum  turbis  ne  in  ea  quidem  solitudine  quiescere  sibi 
liceret,  Constantinopolim  se  contulit,  ubi  Sanctum  Gregorium 
Theologum  illius  Sedis  Antistitem,  qui  summa  doctrina  laude 
ac  gloria  floreret,  ad  sacrarum  Litterarum  interpretationem, 
fere  triennium,  ducem  ac  magistrum  adhibuit;  quo  tempore 
Origenis  in  prophetas  Homilias  et  Eusebii  Chronicon  latine 
reddidit,  et  Isaiae  de  Seraphim  visionem  edisseruit.  Romam 
autem  ob  rei  christianae  necessitates  cum  revertisset,  a  Damaso 
Pontifice  familiariter  exceptus,  et  in  gerendis  Ecclesiae  negotiis 
est  adhibitus.^^  Quibus  etsi  summopere  distinebatur,  nullo 
tamen  pacto  cum  divinos  pervolutare  Libros  '^^  codicesque 
exscribere  et  inter  se  comparare,^^  tum  quaestiones  sibi  propo- 
sitas  dirimere  et  discipulos  ex  utroque  sexu  ad  Bibliorum 
cognitionem  informare  desiit;^®  laboriosissimam  vero  pro- 
vinciam  sibi  a  Pontifice  mandatam  latinae  Novi  Testament! 
versionis  emendandae,  tam  acri  subtilique  iudicio  est  exsecutus, 
ut  recentiores  ipsi  huius  disciplinae  existimatores  Hierony- 
mianum  opus  cotidie  magis  admirentur  plurisque  faciant.  Sed, 
quoniam  ad  sancta  Palaestinae  loca  omni  cogitatione  desiderio- 
que  ferebatur,  Damaso  vita  functo,  Hieronymus  Bethlehem 
concessit,  ubi,  coenobio  apud  Christi  cunabula  condito,  totum 
Deo  se  devovit  et,  quantum  ab  orando  superesset  temporis,  id 
omne  in  Bibliis  ediscendis  docendisque  insumpsit.  Nam,  ut 
iterum  de  se  ipse  testatur,  "  iam  canis  spargebatur  caput,  ut 
magistrum  potius  quam  discipulum  decebat;  perrexi  tamen 
Alexandriam,  audivi  Didymum.  In  multis  ei  gratias  ago. 
Quod   nescivi,    didici;   quod   sciebam,    illo  diversum   docente 

12  Ep.  125,  12.  13  Ep.  123,  9  al.  10;  Ep.  127,  7,  I. 

1*  Ep.  127,  7,  I  s.  15  Ep.  36,  i;  Ep.  32,  I. 

i«Ep.  45,  2;  126,  3;  127,  7. 
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non  perdidi.  Putabant  me  homines  finem  fecisse  discendi; 
rursum  lerosolymae  et  Bethlehem  quo  labore,  quo  pretio 
Baraninam  nocturnum  habui  praeceptorem !  Timebat  enim 
ludaeos  et  mihi  alterum  exhibebat  Nicodemum  "/^  Neque 
vero  in  horum  aliorumque  doctorum  institutione  praeceptisque 
acquievit,  sed  praeterea  subsidia  omne  genus  adhibuit  ad 
proficiendum  utilia;  praeterquam  enim  quod  inde  ab  initio 
codices  commentariosque  Bibliorum  optimos  sibi  comparaverat, 
libros  quoque  synagogarum  et  volumina  bibliothecae  Caesare- 
ensis  ab  Origene  et  Eusebio  collectae  evolvit,  ut,  comparatione 
eorum  codicum  cum  suis  instituta,  germanam  textus  biblici 
formam  verumque  sensum  erueret.  Quem  ut  plenius  asseque- 
retur,  PaJaestinam,  qua  late  patet,  peragravit,  cum  id  sibi 
haberet  persuasissimum  quod  ad  Domnionem  et  Rogatianum 
scribebat :  "  Sanctam  Scripturam  lucidius  intuebitur,  qui 
ludaeam  oculis  contemplatus  est  et  antiquarum  urbium  me- 
morias  locorumque  vel  eadem  vocabula  vel  mutata  cognoverit. 
Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit,  cum  eruditissimis  Hebraeorum  hunc 
laborem  subire,  ut  circumiremus  provinciam  quam  universae 
Christi  ecclesiae  sonant  ".  ^^  Hieronymus  igitur  suavissimo  illo 
pabulo  animum  continenter  pascere,  Pauli  Epistulas  explanare, 
Veteris  Testamenti  latinos  codices  e  graecorum  lectione  emen- 
dare  librosque  fere  omnes  ex  hebraica  veritate  denuo  in  latinum 
sermonem  convertere,  sacras  Litteras  coeuntibus  fratribus 
cotidie  edisserere,  ad  epistulas  rescribere  quae  undique  quaes- 
tiones  de  Scriptura  dirimendas  afferrent,  unitatis  ac  doctrinae 
catholicae  oppugnatores  acriter  refellere;  neque — tantum  apud 
eum  potuit  Bibliorum  amor — a  scribendo  vel  dictando  ante 
desistere,  quam  manus  obriguerint  et  vox  morte  intercepta  sit. 
Ita,  nullis  parcens  nee  laboribus  nee  vigiliis  nee  sumptibus,  ad 
summam  usque  senectutem,  in  lege  Domini  noctu  diuque  apud 
Praesepe  meditanda  perseveravit,  maioribus  e  solitudine  ilia 
effusis  in  catholicum  nomen,  per  vitae  exempla  et  scripta,  utili- 
tatibus,  quam  si  Romae,  in  capite  orbis  terrarum,  aevum 
exegisset. 

Vita  rebusque  gestis  Hieronymi  vix  delibatis,  iam,  Vene- 
rabiles  Fratres,  ad  considerandam  eius  doctrinam  de  divina 
dignitate    atque    absoluta    Scripturarum    veritate    veniamus. 

1'^  Ep.  84,  3,  I  s.  18  At}  Domnionem  et  Rogationum  in  1.  Paral.  Praef. 
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Qua  in  re  nullam  profecto  in  scriptis  Doctoris  Maximi  paginam 
reperias,  unde  non  liqueat,  eum  cum  universa  catholica  Ecclesia 
firmiter  constanterque  tenuisse,  Libros  sacros,  Spiritu  Sancta 
inspirante  conscriptos,  Deum  habere  auctorem,  atque  ut  tales 
ipsi  Ecclesiae  traditos  esse/^  Asseverat  nimirum  codicis  sacri 
libros  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante  vel  suggerente  vel  insinuante 
veletiam  dictante  composites  esse,  immo  ab  Ipso  conscriptos  et 
editos ;  sed  nihil  praeterea  dubitat,  quin  singuli  eorum  auctores, 
pro  sua  quisque  natura  atque  ingenio,  operam  afflanti  Deo  libere 
navarint.  Etenim  non  modo  id  universe  affirmat  quod  omnibus 
sacris  scriptoribus  commune  est,  ipsos  in  scribendo  Dei 
Spiritum  secutos,  ut  omnis  sensus  omniumque  sententiarum 
Scripturae  Deus  causa  princeps  habendus  sit;  sed  etiam  quod 
uniuscuiusque  proprium  est,  accurate  dispicit.  Nam  singil- 
latim,  in  rerum  compositione,  in  lingua,  in  ipso  genere  ac 
forma  loquendi  ita  eos  suis  quemque  facultatibus  ac  viribus 
usos  esse  ostendit,  ut  propriam  uniuscuiusque  indolem  et  veluti 
singulares  notas  ac  lineamenta,  praesertim  prophetarum  et 
apostoli  Pauli,  inde  colligat  ac  describat.  Quam  quidem  Dei 
cum  homine  communitatem  laboris  ad  unum  idemque  opus  con- 
ficiendum,  Hieronymus  comparatione  illustrat  artificis,  qui  in 
aliqua  re  factitanda  organo  seu  instrumento  utitur;  quicquid 
enim  scriptores  sacri  loquuntur,  "  Domini  sunt  verba,  et  non 
sua,  et  quod  per  os  ipsorum  dicit,  quasi  per  organum  Dominus 
est  locutus  ".^°  Quod  si  etiam  inquirimus,  qua  ratione  haec 
Dei,  uti  causae  principis,  virtus  atque  actio  in  hagiographum 
sit  intelligenda,  cernere  licet,  inter  Hieronymi  verba  et  com- 
munem  de  inspiratione  catholicam  doctrinam  nihil  omnino  in- 
teresse,  cum  ipse  teneat,  Deum,  gratia  conlata,  scriptoris  menti 
lumen  praeferre  ad  verum  quod  attinet,  "  ex  persona  Dei  " 
hominibus  proponendum ;  voluntatem  praeterea  movere  atque 
ad  scribendum  impellere;  ipsi  denique  peculiariter  continen- 
terque  adesse  donee  librum  perficiat.  Quo  potissimum  ex 
capite  sanctissimus  vir  summam  Scripturarum  praestantiam 
ac  dignitatem  infert,  quarum  scientiam  thesauro  pretioso  ^^  et 
nobili  margaritate  ^^  aequiparat,  in  iisque  asserit  divitias 
Christi  ^*  et  "  argentum  quo  domus  Dei  ornatur  "  ^*  inveniri. 

i»  Cone.  Vat.  s.  Ill  const,  de  fide  cath.  cap.  2.  20  Xract.  de  Ps.  88. 

21  In  Matth.  13,  44;  tract,  de  Ps.  77,  22  in  Matth.  13,  45  ss. 

23  Quaest.  in  Gen.,  Praef.  24  in  Agg.  2,  i  ss. ;  cf.  in  Gal.  2,  10  etc. 
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Praecellentissimam  vero  earum  auctoritatem  sic  verbis  et 
exemplo  commendabat,  ut,  quaecumque  oriebatur  controversial 
ad  Biblia  veluti  ad  confertissimum  armamentarium  confugeret, 
et  testimoniis  inde  eductis,  tamquam  firmissimis  argumentis, 
quibus  refragari  minime  liceret,  ad  coarguendos  adversariorum 
errores  uteretur.  Ita  Helvidio  perpetuam  Deiparae  virginita- 
tem  neganti,  aperte  ac  simpliciter :  "  Ut  haec  quae  scripta  sunt, 
non  negamus,  ita  ea  quae  non  sunt  scripta,  renuimus.  Natum 
Deum  esse  de  Virgine  credimus,  quia  legimus.  Mariam  nupsisse 
post  partum,  non  credimus,  quia  non  legimus  ".^•'^  lisdem  vero 
armis  contra  lovinianum  pro  doctrina  catholica  de  statu  virgi- 
nali,  de  perseverantia,  de  abstinentia  deque  bonorum  operum 
merito  se  spondet  acerrime  propugnaturum :  ''Adversus  sin- 
gulas  propositiones  eius,  Scripturarum  vel  maxime  nitar  testi- 
moniis, ne  querulus  garriat,  se  eloquentia  magis  quam  veritate 
superatum  ".'^  Atque  in  libris  suis  contra  eundem  haereticum 
defendendis  "  quasi  vero  ",  scribit,  "  rogandus  fuerit  ut  mihi 
cederet,  et  non  invitus  et  repugnans  in  veritatis  vincula  ducen- 
dus  ".^^  De  universa  autem  Scriptura,  in  leremiae  commen- 
tario,  quem  morte  prohibitus  est  absolvere:  "Nee  parentum 
nee  maiorum  error  sequendus  est,  sed  auctoritas  Scripturarum 
et  Dei  docentis  imperium  ".^^  Et  viam  rationemque  adversus 
hostes  dimicandi  sic  Fabiolam  docet :  "  Cum  divinis  Scripturis 
fueris  eruditus  et  leges  earum  ac  testimonia  vincula  scieris 
veritatis,  contendes  cum  adversariis,  ligabis  eos  et  vinctos 
duces  in  captivitatem  et  de  hostibus  quondam  atque  captivis 
liberos  Dei  facies  ".^® 

Porro  cum  divina  sacrorum  Librorum  inspiratione  summa- 
que  eorundem  auctoritate  docet  Hieronymus  immunitatem  et 
omni  ab  errore  et  fallacia  vacuitatem  necessario  cohaerere: 
quod,  uti  a  Patribus  traditum  communiterque  receptum,  in 
celeberrimis.Occidentis  Orientisque  scholis  didicerat.  Et  sane, 
cum,  post  inceptam,  Damasi  Pontificis  mandato,  Novi  Testa- 
menti  recognitionem,  quidam  "  homunculi "  ipsum  studiose 
obiurgarent  quod  "  adversus  auctoritatem  veterum  et  totius 
mundi  opinionem  aliqua  in  Evangeliis  emendare "  tentasset, 
paucis   respondit,   non   adeo  se   hebetis   fuisse  cordis  et   tarn 

2s  Adv.  Helv.  19.  26  Adv.  lovin.  i,  4- 

27  Ep.  49,  al.  48,  14,  I.  28  In  ler.  9,  12  ss. 

2»  Ep.  78,  30,  al.  28.  mansio. 
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crassae  rusticitatis,  ut  aliquid  de  Dominicis  verbis  aut  cor- 
rigendum putasset  aut  non  divinitus  inspiratum,^^  Primam 
vero  Ezechielis  visionem  de  quattuor  Evangeliis  exponens 
"  totum  autem  corpus  ",  animadvertit,  "  et  dorsa  plena  oculis 
adprobabit,  qui  viderit  nihil  esse  in  Evangeliis  quod  non  luceat 
et  splendore  suo  mundum  illuminet:  ut  etiam  quae  parva 
putantur  et  vilia,  Spiritus  Sancti  fulgeant  maiestate  ".^^  lam 
quae  de  Evangeliis  inibi  affirmat,  eadem  de  omnibus  aliis 
"  Dominicis  verbis "  in  singulis  commentariis  profitetur,  ut 
cathjolicae  interpretationis  legem  ac  f  undamentum ;  et  hac  ipsa 
veritatis  nota  germanus  propheta,  Hieronymo  auctore,  a  falso 
internoscitur.^^  Nam  "  Domini  verba  sunt  vera,  et  eius  dixisse, 
fecisse  est  ".^^  Itaque  "  Scriptura  mentiri  non  potest  'V* 
et  nefas  est  dicere  Scripturam  mentiri,^^  immo  solum  errorem 
nominis  in  eius  verbis  admittere.^®  Addit  praeterea  Sanctus 
Doctor,  se  "  aliter  habere  Apostolos,  aliter  reliquos  tracta- 
tores  "  idest  profanos ;  "  illos  semper  vera  dicere,  istos  in  qui- 
busdam,  ut  homines,  aberrare  " ;  ^^  et  licet  multa  in  Scripturis 
dicantur,  quae  videntur  incredibilia,  tamen  vera  esse;  ^®  in  hoc 
"  verbo  veritatis  "  nullas  res  sententiasque  inter  se  pugnantes 
inveniri  posse,  *'  nihil  dissonum,  nihil  diversum  " ;  ^^  quare 
"  cum  videatur  Scriptura  inter  se  esse  contraria,  utrumque 
verum  "  esse,  "  cum  diversum  sit  "/**  Cui  cum  fortiter  prin- 
cipio  adhaeresceret,  si  qua  in  sacris  libris  inter  se  discrepare 
viderentur,  eo  curas  omnes  cogitationesque  Hieronymus  con- 
vertere,  ut  quaestionem  enodaret;  quodsi  rem  nondum  apte 
diremptam  putaret,  de  eadem,  data  occasione,  iterato  liben- 
terque  inquirere,  haud  ita  felici  interdum  exitu.  Scriptores 
tamen  sacros  nunquam  de  fallacia  arguit  vel  levissima — "  hoc 
quippe  impiorum  est,  Celsi,  Porphyrii,  luliani  ".*^  In  quo 
quidem  cum  Augustino  plane  consentit,  qui,  ad  ipsum  Hierony- 
mum  scribens,  se  solis  libris  sacris  hunc  timorem  honoremque 
ait  deferre,  ut  nullum  eorum  auctorem  scribendo  errasse  aliquid, 
firmissime  credat,  ideoque,  si  quid  in  eis  offendat  litteris,  quod 

30  Ep.  27,  I,  I  s.  31  In  Ex.  I,  15  ss. 

32  In  Mich.  2,  II  s.;  3,  5  ss.        ^^In   Mich.  4,  i  ss. 

3*  In  ler.  31,  35  ss.  35  in  Nah.  i,  9. 

36  Ep.  57,  7,  4.  37  Ep.  82,  7,  2. 

3  8  Ep.  72,  2,  2.  8»  Ep.  18,  7,  4;  cf.  Ep.  46,  6,  2. 
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videatur  contrarium  veritati,  non  id  opinari,  sed  vel  mendosum 
esse  codicem  vel  interpretem  errasse  vel  seipsum  minime  in- 
tellexisse;  quibus  haec  subiicit:  "  Nee  te,  mi  f  rater,  sentire  aliud 
existimo:  prorsus,  inquam,  non  te  arbitror  sic  legi  tuos  libros 
velle  tamquam  prophetarum  et  Apostolorum,  de  quorum  scriptis 
quod  omni  errore  careant,  dubitare  nefarium  est  ".*^  Hac 
igitur  Hieronymi  doctrina  egregie  confirmantur  atque  illustran- 
tur  ea  quibus  fel.  rec.  decessor  Noster  Leo  XIII  antiquam  et 
constantem  Ecclesiae  fidem  sollemniter  declaravit  de  absoluta 
Scripturarum  a  quibusvis  erroribus  immunitate :  "  Tantum  abest 
ut  divinae  inspirationi  error  ullus  subesse  possit,  ut  ea  per  se 
ipsa  non  modo  errorem  excludat  omnem,  sed  tam  necessario 
excludat  et  respuat,  quam  necessarium  est,  Deum,  summam 
veritatem  nullius  omnino  erroris  auctorem  esse  ".  Atque  allatis 
definitionibus  Conciliorum  Florentini  et  Tridentini  in  synodo 
Vaticana  confirmatis,  haec  praeterea  habet:  "  Quare  nihil  ad- 
modum  refert,  Spiritum  Sanctum  assumpsisse  homines  tamquam 
instrumenta  ad  scribendum,  quasi  non  quidem  primario  auctori, 
sed  scriptoribus  inspiratis  quidpiam  falsi  elabi  potuerit  Nam 
supernaturali  ipse  virtute  ita  eos  ad  scribendum  excitavit  et 
movit,  ita  scribentibus  adstitit,  ut  ea  omnia  eaque  sola  quae  ipse 
iuberet,  et  recte  mente  conciperent,  et  fideliter  conscribere  vel- 
lent,  et  apte  infallibili  veritate  exprimerent :  secus  non  ipse  esset 
auctor  sacrae  Scripturae  universae  ".*'  Quae  decessoris  Nostri 
verba  quamquam  nullum  relinquunt  ambigendi  vel  tergiver- 
sandi  locum,  dolendum  tamen  est,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  non 
modo  ex  iis  qui  foris  sunt,  sed  etiam  e  catholicae  Ecclesiae  filiis, 
immo  vero,  quod  animum  Nostrum  vehementius  excruciat,  ex 
ipsis  clericis  sacrarumque  disciplinarum  magistris  non  defuisse 
qui,  iudicio  suo  superbe  subnixi,  Ecclesiae  magisterium  in  hoc 
capite  vel  aperte  reiecerint  vel  occulte  oppugnarint.  Equidem 
illorum  comprobamus  consilium,  qui  ut  semet  ipsos  aliosque  ex 
difficultatibus  sacri  codicis  expediant,  ad  eas  diluendas,  omnibus 
studiorum  et  artis  criticae  freti  subsidiis,  novas  vias  atque  ra- 
tiones  inquirunt;  at  misere  a  proposito  aberrabunt,  si  decessoris 
Nostri  praescripta  neglexerint  et  certos  fines  terminosque  a 
Patribus  constitutos  praeterierint.  Quibus  sane  praeceptis  et 
finibus  nequaquam  recentiorum  illorum  continetur  opinio,  qui, 

*2S.  Aug.  ad  S.  Hieron.,  inter  epist.  S.  Hier.  ii6,  3. 
^3  Litt.  Enc.  Providentissimus  Deus. 
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inducto  inter  elementum  Scripturae  primarium  seu  religiosum 
et  secundarium  seu  profanum  discrimine,  inspirationem  quidem 
ipsam  ad  omnes  sententias,  immo  etiam  ad  singula  Bibliorum 
verba  pertinere  volunt,  sed  eius  effectus,  atque  in  primis  erroris 
immunitatem  absolutamque  veritatem,  ad  elementum  prima- 
rium seu  religiosum  contrahunt  et  coangustant.  Eorum  enim 
sententia  est,  id  unum,  quod  ad  religionem  spectet,  a  Deo  in 
Scripturis  intendi  ac  doceri ;  reliqua  vero,  quae  ad  profanas  dis- 
ciplinas  pertineant  et  doctrinae  revelatae,  quasi  quaedam  ex- 
terna divinae  veritatis  vestis,  inserviant,  permitti  tantummodo 
et  scriptoris  imbecillitati  relinqui.  Nihil  igitur,  mirum,  si  in 
rebus  physicis  et  historicis  aliisque  similibus  satis  multa  in 
Bibliis  occurrant  quae  cum  huius  aetatis  bonarum  artium  pro- 
gressionibus  componi  omnino  non  possint.  Haec  opinionum 
commenta,  sunt  qui  nihil  repugnare  contendant  decessoris 
Nostri  praescriptionibus,  cum  is  hagiographum  in  naturalibus 
rebus  secundum  externam  speciem,  utique  fallacem,  loqui  de- 
claraverit.  Id  vero  quam  temere,  quam  falso  affirmetur,  ex 
ipsis  Pontificis  verbis  manifesto  apparet.  Neque  enim  ab  ex- 
terna rerum  specie,  cuius  rationem  esse  habendam,  Leo  XIII, 
praeeuntibus  Augustino  et  Thoma  Aquinate,  sapientissime 
edixit,  ulla  falsi  labes  divinis  Litteris  aspergitur,  quandoquidem 
sensus  in  iis  rebus  proxime  cognoscendis,  quarum  sit  propria 
ipsorum  cognitio,  minime  decipi,  dogma  est  sanae  philosophiae. 
Praeterea  decessor  Noster,  quovis  inter  elementum  primarium 
et  secundarium,  uti  vocant,  remoto  discrimine  omnique  ambi- 
guitate  sublata,  luculenter  ostendit,  longissime  a  vero  abesse 
illorum  opinionem,  qui  arbitrantur  "  de  veritate  sententiarum 
cum  agitur,  non  adeo  exquirendum  quaenam  dixerit  Deus,  ut 
non  magis  perpendatur  quam  ob  causam  ea  dixerit " ;  idemque 
docet  divinum  afflatum  ad  omnes  Bibliorum  partes,  sine  ullo 
delectu  ac  discrimine,  proferri,  nullumque  in  textum  inspira- 
tum  errorem  incidere  posse:  "At  nefas  omnino  fuerit,  aut  in- 
spirationem ad  aliquas  tantum  Sacrae  Scripturae  partes  coan- 
gustare,  aut  concedere  sacrum  ipsum  errasse  auctorem  ". 

Neque  minus  ab  Ecclesiae  doctrina,  Hieronymi  testimonio 
ceterorumque  Patrum  comprobata,  ii  dissentiunt,  qui  partes 
Scripturarum  historicas  non  factorum  absoluta  inniti  veritate 
arbitrantur,  sed  tantummodo  relativa,  quam  vocant,  et  concordi 
vulgi  opinione:  idque  non  verentur  ex  ipsis  Leonis  Pontificis 
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verbis  inferre,  propterea  quod  principia  de  rebus  naturalibus 
statuta  ad  disciplinas  historicas  transferri  posse  dixerit.  Itaque 
contendunt,  hagiographos,  uti  in  physicis  secundum  ea  quae 
apparerent  locuti  sint,  ita  eventa  ignaros  retulisse  prouti  haec 
e  communi  vulgi  sententia  vel  falsis  aliorum  testimoniis  con- 
stare  viderentur,  neque  fontes  scientiae  suae  indicasse,  neque 
aliorum  enarrationes  fecisse  suas.  Rem  in  decessorem  Nostrum 
plane  iniuriosam  et  falsam  plenamque  erroris  cur  multis  refel- 
lamus?  Quae  est  enim  rerum  naturalium  cum  historia  simili- 
tudo,  quando  physica  in  iis  versantur  quae  "  sensibiliter  appa- 
rent "  ideoque  cum  phaenomenis  concordare  debent,  cum,  con- 
tra, lex  historiae  praecipua  haec  sit,  scripta  cum  rebus  gestis, 
uti  gestae  reapse  sunt,  congruere  oportere?  Recepta  semel  isto- 
rum  opinione,  quo  pacto  incolumis  consistat  Veritas  ilia,  ab  omni 
falso  immunis,  narrationis  sacrae,  quam  decessor  Noster  in  toto 
Litterarum  suarum  contextu  retinendam  esse  declarat?  Quodsi 
affirmat,  ad  historiam  cognatasque  disciplinas  eadem  principia 
transferri  utiliter  posse  quae  in  physicis  locum  habent,  id  qui- 
dem  non  universe  statuit,  sed  auctor  tantummodo  est  ut  baud 
dissimili  ratione  utamur  ad  refellendas  adversariorum  fallacias 
et  ad  historicam  Sacrae  Scripturae  fidem  ab  eorum  impugnatio- 
nibus  tuendam.  Atque  utinam  novarum  rerum  fautores  hie  si- 
sterent;  siquidem  eo  procedunt  ut  Doctorem  Stridonensem  ad 
sententiam  suam  defendendam  invocent,  utpote  qui  historiae 
fidem  et  ordinem  in  Bibliis  servari  "  non  iuxta  id  quod  erat,  sed 
iuxta  id  quod  illo  tempore  putabatur  "  et  banc  quidem  propriam 
esse  historiae  legem  asseveraverit."**  In  quo  mirum  quantum  ad 
sua  commenta  detorquent  verba  Hieronymi.  Nam  quis  est  qui 
non  videat,  hoc  Hieronymum  dicere,  hagiographum  non  in  rebus 
gestis  enarrandis,  veritatis  ignarum,  ad  falsam  se  vulgi  opinio- 
nem  accommodare,  sed  in  nomine  personis  et  rebus  imponendo 
communem  sequi  loquendi  modum  ?  Ut  cum  Sanctum  losephum 
patrem  lesu  appellat,  de  quo  quidem  patris  nomine  quid 
sentiat,  ipse  in  toto  narrationis  cursu  baud  obscure  significat. 
Atque  haec  ad  Hieronymi  mentem  "  vera  historiae  lex  "  est, 
ut  scriptor,  cum  de  eiusmodi  appellationibus  agitur,  remoto 
omni  erroris  periculo,  usitatam  loquendi  rationem  teneat,  prop- 
terea quia  penes  usum  est  arbitrium  et  norma  loquendi.  Quid, 
quod  res  quas  Biblia  gestas  enarrant,  hie  noster  non  secus  ac 

**In  ler.  23,  15  ss;  in  Matth.  14,  8;  adv.  Helv.  4. 
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doctrinas  fide  ad  salutem  necessaria  credendas  proponit?  Et 
sane  in  commentario  Epistulae  ad  Philemonem  haec  habet: 
"  Quod  autem  dico,  tale  est :  Credit  quispiam  in  Conditorem 
Deum :  non  potest  credere  nisi  prius  crediderit  de  Sanctis  eius 
vera  esse  quae  scripta  sunt  **.  Exemplis  deinceps  quam 
plurimis  ex  Veteris  Testamenti  codice  allatis,  sic  concludit: 
"  Haec  et  cetera  quae  de  Sanctis  scripta  sunt,  nisi  quis  universa 
crediderit,  in  Deum  sanctorum  credere  non  valebit  ".'*^  Hie- 
ronymus  igitur  idem  omnino  profitetur,  quod  Augustinus,  com- 
munem  totius  antiquitatis  christianae  sensum  complexus,  scribe- 
bat:  "  Quidquid  de  Henoch  et  de  Elia  et  de  Moyse  Scriptura 
sancta,  certis  et  magnis  jfidei  suae  documentis  in  summo  culmine 
auctoritatis  locata,  testatur,  hoc  credimus.  .  .  .  Non  ergo  ideo 
credimus  natum  ex  Virgine  Maria,  quod  aliter  in  vera  carne 
exsistere  et  hominibus  apparere  non  posset  (uti  voluit  Faustus), 
sed  quia  sic  scriptum  est  in  ea  Scriptura  cui  nisi  crediderimus, 
nee  christiani  nee  salvi  esse  poterimus  ".**  Neque  aliis  Scrip- 
tura sancta  obtrectatoribus  caret;  eos  intellegimus,  qui  rectis 
quidem,  si  intra  certos  quosdam  fines  contineantur,  principiis  sic 
abutuntur,  ut  fundamenta  yeritatis  Bibliorum  labefactent  et 
doctrinam  catholicam  communiter  a  Patribus  traditam  subru- 
ant.  In  quos  Hieronymus,  si  adhuc  viveret,  utique  acerrima 
ilia  sermonis  sui  tela  coniiceret,  quod,  sensu  et  iudicio  Ecclesiae 
posthabito,  nimis  facile  ad  citationes  quas  vocant  implicitas  vel 
ad  narrationes  specie  tenus  historicas  confugiunt;  aut  genera 
quaedam  litterarum  in  libris  sacris  inveniri  contendunt,  quibus- 
cum  integra  ac  perfecta  verbi  divini  Veritas  componi  nequeat; 
aut  de  Bibliorum  origine  ita  opinantur,  ut  eorundem  labet  vel 
prorsus  pereat  auctoritas.  lam  quid  de  iis  sentiendum,  qui,  io 
ipsis  Evangeliis  exponendis,  fidem  illis  debitam  humanam 
minuunt,  divinam  evertunt?  Quae  enim  Dominus  Noster 
lesus  Christus  dixit,  quae  egit,  non  ea  censent  ad  nos  integra 
atque  immutata  pervenisse,  iis  testibus,  qui  quae  ipsi  vidissent 
atque  audivissent,  religiose  perscripserint ;  sed — praesertim  ad 
quartum  Evangelium  quod  attinet — partim  ex  Evangelistis  pro- 
diisse,  qui  multa  ipsimet  excogitarint  atque  addiderint,  partim 
e  narratione  fidelium  alterius  aetatis  esse  congesta;  ob  eamque 
causam  aquas  e  duobus  fontibus  manantes  uno  eodemque  alveo 
sic  hodie  contineri,  ut  nulla  iam  certa  nota  distingui  inter  s€ 

*«  In  Philem.  4.  *«  S.  Aug.,  Contra  Faustum  26,  3  s.  6  s. 
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posslnt.  Haud  ita  Hieronymus,  Augustinus  et  ceteri  Ecclesiae 
Doctores  historicam  Evangeliorum  fidem  intellexerunt,  de  qua 
"qui  vidit,  testimonium  perhibuit,  et  verum  est  testimonium 
eius.  Et  ille  scit,  quia  vera  dicit,  ut  et  vos  credatis  ".*^  Ac 
Hieronymus  quidem,  postquam  haereticos,  qui  apocrypha  evan- 
gelia  confecerant,  in  eo  reprehendit  quod  "  conati  sunt  magis 
ordinare  narrationem  quam  historiae  texere  veritatem  ",*®  de 
Scripturis  canonicis,  contra,  scribit :  "  nulli  dubium  sit,  facta 
esse  quae  scripta  sunt  ",*^  iterum  iterumque  cum  Augustino  con- 
sentiens,  qui  de  Evangeliis  praeclare:  "  vera  haec  ",  inquit,  **  et 
de  illo  fideliter  veraciterque  conscripta  sunt,  ut  quisquis  Evan- 
gelio  eius  crediderit,  veritate  instruatur,  non  mendaciis  illu- 
datur".'^ 

lam  videtis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quanto  opere  sit  vobis|^ 
-adnitendum,  ut  quam  Patres  diligentissime  defugerint  insanam^^ 
opinandi  libertatem,  eamdem  Ecclesiae  filii  non  minus  diligen, 
ter  devitent.  Quod  quidem  eo  facilius  assequemini,  si  et  cleri( 
et  laicis,  quos  Spiritus  Sanctus  vobis  credidit  regundos,  persua-f 
seritis,  Hieronymum  ceterosque  Ecclesiae  Patres  hanc  de  sacris 
Libris  doctrinam  nusquam  alibi  nisi  in  schola  ipsius  divini  Ma- 
gistri  lesu  Christi  didicisse.  Num  quid  aliud  legimus  de  Scri- 
ptura  sensisse  Dominum?  Cuius  ex  verbis  "  scriptum  est"  et 
"  oportet  impleri  Scripturam  "  iam  argumentum  omni  excep- 
tione  mains  exsistit,  quod  omnibus  controversiis  finem  impo- 
nat  Sed,  ut  in  re  paulisper  commoremur,  cuiusnam  scientiam 
aut  memoriam  fugiat,  Dominum  lesum  in  sermonibus  quos  ad 
populum  habuit,  cum  in  monte  prope  lacum  Genesareth,  tum 
in  synagoga  Nazareth  et  in  civitate  sua  Caphamaum,  capita 
doctrinae  et  argumenta  ad  eam  probandam  ex  codice  sacro  as- 
sumpsisse?  Nonne  ad  disceptandum  cum  pharisaeis  et  saddu- 
caeis  invicta  arma  indidem  cepit?  Sive  enim  doceat,  sive  dispu- 
tet,  ex  qualibet  Scripturae  parte  sententias  affert  et  exempla, 
et  uti  talia  affert,  quibus  sit  necessario  credendum ;  quo  in  ge- 
nere  ad  lonam  et  Ninivitas,  ad  reginam  Saba  et  Salomonem, 
ad  Eliam  et  Elisaeum,  ad  David,  ad  Noe,  ad  Lot  et  Sodomitas  et 
ipsam  uxorem  Lot,  sine  ullo  discrimine,  provocat.^^  Veritatem 
autem  sacrorum  Librorum  sic  testatur,  ut  sollemniter  edicat: 

47  loh.  19,  35.  48  In  Matth.  Prol. 

*»  Ep.  78,  I,  I ;  cf.  in  Marc,  i,  13-31.       ^o  g.  Aug.,  C.  Faustum  26,  8. 
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"  Iota  unum  aut  unus  apex  non  praeteribit  a  lege  donee  omnia 
fiant  "/^  et :  "  Non  potest  solvi  Scriptura  "  :  ^^  quamobrem  "  qui 
solvent  unum  de  mandatis  istis  minimis  et  docuerit  sic  homines, 
minimus  vocabitur  in  regno  caelorum  ".^'*  Quam  ut  doctrinam 
Apostoli,  quos  brevi  in  terris  erat  relicturus,  plene  imbiberent, 
ante  quam  ad  Patrem  in  caelum  adscendit,  "  aperuit  illis  sen- 
sum,  ut  intellegerent  Scripturas,  et  dixit  eis:  Quoniam  sic  scri- 
ptum  est  et  sic  oportebat  Christum  pati  et  resurgere  a  mortuis 
tertia  die  ".^^  Doctrina  igitur  Hieronymi  de  praestantia  et  veri- 
tate  Scripturae,  ut  uno  verbo  dicamus,  doctrina  Christi  est. 
Quare  omnes  Ecclesiae  filios,  eosque  praecipue,  qui  sacrorum 
alumnos  ad  hanc  excolunt  disciplinam,  vehementer  hortamur, 
ut  Stridonensis  Doctoris  vestigia  constanti  animo  persequan- 
tur :  ex  quo,  sine  dubio,  futurum  est,  ut  hunc  Scripturarum  the- 
saurum,  quanti  ille  habuit,  tanti  ipsimet  faciant,  et  ex  eius  pos- 
sessione  suavissimos  capiant  beatitatis  fructus. 

Etenim  quod  Doctore  Maximo  utamur  duce  ac  magistro,  id 
utilitates  non  modo  quas  supra  memoravimus,  sed  alias  etiam 
nee  paucas  nee  mediocres  habet,  quas,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  pla- 
cet vobiscum  paucis  recolere.  Quod  quidem  ut  aggrediamur, 
ille  in  primis  ante  oculos  mentis  Nostrae  obversatur  ardentis- 
simus  Bibliorum  amor,  quem  omni  vitae  suae  exemplo  et  verbis 
Spiritu  Dei  plenis  Hieronymus  demonstravit  atque  in  fidelium 
animis  cotidie  magis  excitare  studuit.  "Ama  Scripturas 
sanctas  ",  ita  in  virgine  Demetriade  hortari  omnes  videtur,  "  et 
amabit  te  sapientia ;  dilige  eam  et  servabit  te ;  honora  illam  et 
amplexabitur  te.  Haec  monilia  in  pectore  et  in  auribus  tuis 
haereant  ".^^  Continua  sane  Scripturae  lectio  atque  accura- 
tissima  singulorum  librorum  et  vel  sententiarum  vocumque  per- 
vestigatio  id  effecit,  ut  tantum  sacri  codicis  usum  haberet,  quan- 
tum nullus  alius  scriptor  ecclesiasticae  antiquitatis.  Cui  Bibli- 
orum scientiae  cum  subtilitate  iudicii  coniunctae  tribuendum 
est,  quod  versio  Vulgata  a  Doctore  nostro  confecta,  omnium 
integrorum  iudicum  consensu,  reliquis  longe  praestat  antiquis 
versionibus,  cum  accuratius  atque  elegantius  archetypon  red- 
dere  videatur.  Vulgatam  vero  ipsam,  quam  *'  longo  tot  saecu- 
lorum  usu  in  ipsa  Ecclesia  probatam  "  Concilium  Tridentinum 
uti  authenticam  habendam  et  in  docendo  et  orando  usurpandam 

"Matth.  5,  18.  5  3  loh.   10,  35.  54Matth.  5,  19, 
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esse  constituit,  praegestimus  animo,  si  quidem  benignissimus 
Deus  huius  lucis  Nobis  usuram  protulerit,  ad  codicum  fidem, 
emendatam  restitutamque  videre :  quo  ex  arduo  laboriosoque 
opere,  a  fel.  rec.  decessore  Nostro  Pio  X  sodalibus  Benedictinis 
providenter  commisso,  minime  dubitamus  quin  nova  ad  Scrip- 
turarum  intellegentiam  praesidia  accedant.  Quarum  amor  e 
Hieronymi  praesertim  epistulis  adeo  eminet,  ut  eae  velut  ipsis 
divinis  verbis  contextae  videantur ;  et,  quemadmodum  Bernardo 
nihil  ea  sapiebant  unde  dulcissimum  lesu  nomen  abesset,  sic 
noster  nullis  iam  litteris  delectabatur  quae  luminibus  carerent 
Scripturarum.  Quare  ad  sanctum  Paulinum,  virum  senatoria 
dim  et  consulari  dignitate  conspicuum,  eumque  non  multo  ante 
ad  Christi  fidem  conversum,  haec  candide  scribebat :  "Si  haberes 
hoc  fundamentum  (id  est  scientiam  Scripturarum) ,  immo,  quasi 
extrema  manus  in  tuo  opere  duceretur,  nihil  pulchrius,  nihil 
doctius  nihilque  latinius  tuis  haberemus  voluminibus.  .  .  .  Huic 
prudentiae  et  eloquentiae  si  accederet  vel  studium  vel  intel- 
legentia  Scripturarum,  viderem  te  brevi  arcem  tenere  nos- 
trorum  "." 

Sed  qua  via  ac  ratione  magnus  hie  thesaurus,  a  Patre  cae- 
lesti  in  solacium  peregrinantium  filiorum  conlatus,  sit  cum  laeta 
boni  exitus  spe  quaerendus,  Hieronymus  suo  ipse  exemplo  indi- 
cat  Atque  in  primis  monet,  praeparationem  diligentem  affec- 
tamque  bene  voluntatem  ad  eiusmodi  studia  afferamus.  Ipse 
enim,  postquam  baptismo  ablutus  est,  omnia  ut  removeret  ex- 
terna impedimenta,  quae  a  sancto  eum  proposito  remorari  po- 
terant,  hominem  ilium  imitatus,  qui,  thesauro  invento,  "  prae 
gaudio  illius  vadit  et  vendit  universa  quae  habet  et  emit  agrum 
ilium  *',*^®  fluxas  inanesque  huius  mundi  delicias  missas  facere, 
solitudinem  percupere,  et  severum  vitae  institutum  eo  studiosius 
amplecti,  quo  magis  in  vitiorum  illecebris  antea  salutem  pericli- 
tari  perspexerat.  At  certe,  iis  sublatis  impedimentis,  reliquum 
erat,  ut  animum  quoque  ad  lesu  Christi  scientiam  compararet, 
Eumque  indueret  qui  "  mitis  "  est  "  et  humilis  corde  " ;  siqui- 
dem  in  se  id  expertus  erat,  quod  Augustinus  sibi  sacrarum  Lit- 
terarum  studia  ineunti  contigisse  testatus  est.  Qui  postquam 
se  in  scripta  Ciceronis  aliorumque  adulescens  immerserat,  cum 
animum  ad  Scripturam  sanctam  intenderet,  "  visa  est  mihi  ", 
ait,  "  indigna  quam  Tullianae  dignitati  compararem.     Tumor 

«^  Ep.  58,  9,  2;  II,  2.  58  Matth.  13,  44. 
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enim  meus  refugiebat  modum  eius,  et  acies  mea  non  penetrabat 
interiora  eius.  Verumtamen  ilia  erat  quae  cresceret  cum  par- 
vulis :  sed  ego  dedignabar  esse  parvulus,  et  turgidus  fastu  mihi 
grandis  videbar  "/^  Haud  aliter  Hieronymus,  etsi  in  solitu- 
dinem  secesserat,  profanis  litteris  adeo  delectabatur,  ut  humilem 
Christum  nondum  in  humilitate  Scripturae  cognosceret. 
"  Itaque  miser  ego ",  inquit,  ''  lecturus  Tullium  ieiunabam. 
Post  noctium  crebras  vigilias,  post  lacrimas  quas  mihi  prae- 
teritorum  recordatio  peccatorum  ex  imis  visceribus  eruebat, 
Plautus  sumebatur  in  manus.  Si  quando  in  memetipsum  re- 
versus,  prophetas  legere  coepissem,  sermo  horrebat  incultus, 
et  quia  lumen  caecis  oculis  non  videbam,  non  oculorum  putabam 
culpam  esse  sed  solis  ".***  Sed  brevi  Crucis  stultitiam  sic 
adamavit,  ut  sit  documento  quantum  humilis  piusque  animi  habi- 
tus ad  Bibliorum  intellegentiam  conferat.  Itaque  cum  sibi  ipse 
conscius  esset  "  semper  in  exponendis  Seripturis  Sanctis  Spiritus 
Dei  indigere  nos  adventu  "  ®^  et  non  aliter  Scripturam  esse 
legendam  et  intellegendam  "  quam  sensus  Spiritus  Sancti  flag- 
itat  quo  conscripta  est  ",®^  sanctissimus  vir  Dei  opem  et  Paracliti 
lumina,  amicis  quoque  deprecatoribus  usus,  suppliciter  im- 
plorat;  eumque  legimus  divino  auxilio  fratrumque  precibus  et 
explanationes  librorum  sacrorum,  quas  inchoaret,  commendan- 
tem,  et  quas  feliciter  absolvisset,  referentem  acceptas.  Prae- 
terea,  quemadmodum  Dei  gratiae,  sic  maiorum  auctoritati  se 
permittit,  ut  affirmare  queat,  se  "  quod  didicerat,  non  a  seipso, 
id  sit  a  praesumptionis  pessimo  praeceptore,  sed  ab  illustribus 
Ecclesiae  viris  "  ®^  didicisse;  fatetur  enim,  se  "  nunquam  in 
divinis  voluminibus  propriis  viribus  credidisse  ",^*  et  cum 
Theophilo,  episcopo  Alexandrine,  legem,  ad  quam  vitam  suam 
et  studia  sacra  composuerat,  hisce  verbis  communicat :  "  Sed 
tamen  scito  nobis  esse  nihil  antiquius  quam  Christiani  iura 
servare  nee  patrum  transferre  terminos  semperque  meminisse 
Romanam  fidem  apostolico  ore  laudatam  ".^^  Atque  Ecclesiae, 
supremae  per  Romanos  Pontifices  magistrae,  toto  pectore  obse- 
quitur  et  paret;  e  regione  igitur  Syriae  deserta,  ubi  haereti- 

K»  S.  Aug.  Conf.  3,  5;  cf.  8,  12.  «<>  Ep.  22,  30,  2. 

«i  In  Mich.  I,  10,  15.  «2  In  Gal.  5,  19  ss. 
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corum  factionibus  premcbatur,  ut  controversiam  Orientalium 
de  Sanctissimae  Trinitatis  mysterio  dirimendam  Romanae  Sedi 
subiiceret,  ita  scribit  ad  Damasum  Pontificem  :  "Ideo  mihi  cathe- 
dram  Petri  et  fidem  apostolico  ore  laudatam  censui  consulen- 
dam,  inde  nunc  meae  animae  postulans  cibum  unde  olim  Christi 
vestimenta  suscepi.  .  .  .  Ego  nullum  primum  nisi  Christum 
sequens,  Beatitudini  Tuae  id  est  cathedrae  Petri  communione 
consocior.  Super  illam  petram  aedificatam  Ecclesiam  scio.  .  .  . 
Decernite,  obsecro  :  si  placet,  non  timebo  tres  hypostases  dicere ; 
si  iubetis,  condatur  nova  post  Nicaenam  fides,  et  similibus  verbis 
cum  Arianis  confiteamur  orthodoxi  ".®^  Tandem  hanc  fidei 
suae  praeclaram  confessionem  in  proxima  epistula  repetit: 
"  Ego  interim  clamito :  Si  quis  cathedrae  Petri  iungitur,  mens 
est  ".®^  Quam  quidem  fidei  regulam  in  Scripturarum  studio 
continenter  secutus,  falsam  quandam  sacri  codicis  interpreta- 
tionem  hoc  uno  argument©  refutat :  *'  Sed  haec  non  recipit  Ec- 
clesia  Dei  ",**  et  librum  apocryphum,  quem  Vigilantius  haere- 
ticus  ipsi  opposuerat,  paucis  hisce  reiict:  '*  Quem  ego  librum 
nunquam  legi.  Quid  enim  necesse  est  in  manus  sumere  quod 
Ecclesia  non  recipit?"/^  Ergo  cum  in  fidei  integritate  reti- 
nenda  tam  esset  diligens,  acerrime  cum  iis  depugnabat  qui  ab 
Ecclesia  descivissent,  eosque  adversarios  veluti  suos  proprios 
habebat :  "  Breviter  respondebo,  nunquam  me  haereticis  peper- 
cisse  et  omni  egisse  studio,  ut  hostes  Ecclesiae  mei  quoque  hostes 
fierent ";  ^®  et  ad  Rufinum  cum  scriberet:  "  In  uno  tibi  "  ait 
"  consentire  non  potero,  ut  parcam  haereticis,  ut  me  catholicum 
non  probem  "/^  Eorum  tamen  defectionem  complorans,  roga- 
bat,  vellent  ad  lugentem  Matrem,  unicam  salutis  causam,  re- 
verti,^^  et  pro  iis  *'  qui  de  Ecclesia  egressi  erant  et  dimittentes 
doctrinam  Spiritus  Sancti  suum  sensum  sequebantur  *',  preca- 
batur,  ut  toto  animo  ad  Deum  converterentur.'^^  Quodsi  un- 
quam  alias,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  at  hac  nostra  praesertim  aetate, 
cum  Dei  revelantis  Ecclesiaeque  docentis  auctoritatem  atque 
imperium  non  pauci  contumaciter  detrectant,  spiritu  Doctoris 
Maximi  omnes  e  clero  populoque  christiano  imbuantur  oportet. 
Nostis  enim — quod  iam  Leo  XIII  praemonuerat — "  quale  ad- 

««  Ep.  15,  I.  2.  4.  67  Ep.  16,  2,  2. 
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versetur  et  instet,hominum  genus,  quibus  vel  artibus  vel  armis 
confidant  *'.  Omnino  igitur  quam  plurimos  quamque  maxime 
idoneos  excitetis  oportet  sanctissimae  causae  defensores,  qui  non 
modo  adversus  eos  dimicent  quibus,  ordinem  supernaturalem 
universum  negantibus,  nulla  est  Dei  revelatio  et  afflatus,  sed 
etiam  cum  iis  congrediantur  qui,  profanarum  novitatum  cupidi, 
sacras  Litteras  quasi  librum  prorsus  humanum  interpretari  au- 
dent,  aut  a  sententiis  discedunt  in  Ecclesia  a  prisca  antiquitate 
receptis,  aut  magisterium  eius  sic  neglegunt,  ut  Apostolicae 
Sedis  Constitutiones  et  Pontificii  Consilii  de  Re  Biblica  decreta 
parvi  pendant  vel  silentio  praetereant  vel  etiam  ad  placita  sua 
subdole  petulanterve  detorqueant.  Utinam  catholici  omnes 
auream  sancti  Doctoris  regulam  sequantur,  et,  Matris  dicto  au- 
dientes,  intra  terminos  antiques  a  Patribus  positos  et  ab  Ecclesia 
ratos  se  modeste  contineant. 

Sed  ad  propositum  redeamus.  Animos  igitur  iam  pietate  ac 
demissione  comparatos,  ad  Bibliorum  studium  invitat  Hiero- 
nymus.  Ac  primum  omnibus  iterum  iterumque  cotidianam 
verbi  divini  lectionem  commendat:  "  Modo  non  sit  corpus  nos- 
trum subditum  peccatis,  et  ingredietur  in  nos  sapientia:  exer- 
ceatur  sensus,  mens  cotidie  divina  lectione  pascatur  ".^*  Et  in 
Epistulam  ad  Ephesios :  "  Unde  omni  studio  legendae  nobis 
Scripturae  sunt  et  in  lege  Domini  meditandum  die  ac  nocte,  ut 
probati  trapezitae  sciamus  quis  nummus  probus  sit,  quis 
adulter  "."^  Neque  ab  hac  communi  lege  matronas  virginesque 
eximit.  Laetae,  matri  Romanae,  haec  de  filia  instituenda,  inter 
alia,  tradit  praecepta:  "  Reddat  tibi  pensum  cotidie  Scriptur- 
arum  certum.  .  .  .  Pro  gemmis  aut  serico  di vinos  codices  amet.  .  . 
Discat  primum  psalterium,  his  se  canticis  avocet,  et  in  Pro- 
verbiis  Salomonis  erudiatur  ad  vitam.  In  Ecclesiaste  consues- 
cat  calcare  quae  mundi  sunt.  In  lob  virtutis  et  patientiae  ex- 
empla  sectetur.  Ad  Evangelia  transeat,  nunquam  ea  positura 
de  manibus.  Apostolorum  Acta  et  Epistulas  tota  cordis  imbibat 
voluntate.  Cumque  pectoris  sui  cellarium  his  opibus  locuple- 
taverit,  mandet  memoriae  prophetas  et  Heptateuchum  et  Regum 
ac  Paralipomenon  libros,  Esdraeque  et  Esther  volumina,  ut 
ultimum  sine  periculo  discat  Canticum  Canticorum  "/®  Neque 
aliter  Eustochium  virginem  hortatur :  "  Crebrius  lege  et  disce 
quam  plurima.     Tenenti  codicem  somnus  obrepat  et  cadentem 

T*  In  Tit.  3,  9.  T5  In  Eph.  4,  31.  76  gp.  107,  9.  12. 
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faciem  pagina  sancta  suscipiat  "."^^  Cui  cum  epitaphium  mit- 
teret  Paulae  matris,  sanctissimam  feminam  eo  quoque  nomine 
dilaudat,  quod  una  cum  filia  sic  se  Scripturarum  studiis  ex- 
coluisset,  ut  eas  et  penitus  nosset  et  memoriae  mandasset.  Addit 
praeterea:  "  Loquar  et  aliud  quod  forsan  aemulis  videatur  in- 
credulum :  hebraeam  linguam,  quam  ego  ab  adulescentia  multo 
labore  ac  sudore  ex  parte  didici,  et  infatigabili  meditatione  non 
desero,  ne  ipse  ab  ea  deserar,  discere  voluit  et  consecuta  est  ita 
ut  psalmos  hebraice  caneret  et  sermonem  absque  ulla  latinae 
linguae  proprietate  resonaret.  Quod  quidem  usque  hodie  in 
sancta  filia  eius  Eustochio  cernimus  ".^®  Neque  sanctam  prae- 
terit  Marcellam,  quae  item  Scripturas  calleret  optime.^®  Quem 
vero  lateat,  ex  pia  sacrorum  librorum  lectione  quantum  utilitatis 
ac  suavitatis  in  animos  rite  compositos  defluat?  Ad  Biblia  enim 
quisquis  pia  mente,  firma  fide,  humili  animo  et  cum  proficiendi 
voluntate  accesserit,  is  eum  ibi  inveniet  et  comedet  panem  qui 
de  caelo  descendit,  et  Davidicum  illud  in  se  ipse  experietur: 
*'  Incerta  et  occulta  sapientiae  tuae  manifestasti  mihi  'V^  cum 
haec  verbi  divini  mensa  sit  vere  "  continens  doctrinam  sanctam, 
erudiens  fidem  rectam,  et  firmiter  usque  ad  interiora  velaminis, 
ubi  sunt  Sancta  Sanctorum,  perducens  ".*^  Quod  autem  in 
Nobis  est,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  Christifideles  omnes  auctore 
Hieronymo  cohortari  numquam  desinemus,  ut  sacrosancta  prae- 
sertim  Domini  Nostri  Evangelia,  itemque  Acta  Apostolorum 
et  Epistulas  cotidiana  lectione  pervolutare  et  in  sucum  et  san- 
guinem  convertere  studeant.  Itaque  in  his  saecularibus  sol- 
lemnibus  ad  Societatem,  quae  Sancti  Hieronymi  nomine  nun- 
cupatur,  libenter  provolat  cogitatio  Nostra;  eoque  libentius 
quod  Nosmet  ipsi  rei  inchoandae  perficiendaeque  participes 
fuimus,  cuius  quidem  incrementa  cum  praeterita  iucunde  per- 
speximus,  tum  praecipimus  laeto  animo  futura.  Huic  enim 
Secietati  non  ignoratis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  id  esse  proposi- 
tum,  quattuor  Evangelia  et  Acta  Apostolorum  quam  latissime 
pervulgare  ita,  ut  nulla  iam  sit  Christiana  familia  quae  iis 
careat,  omnesque  cotidiana  eorum  lectione  et  meditatione  as- 
sueecant.  Quod  opus  Nobis  ob  exploratas  eius  utilitates  caris- 
simum,  vehementer  cupimus,  societatibus  eiusdem  nominis  et 
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instituti  ubique  conditis,  et  iis  ad  Romanam  aggregatis,  in 
dioeceses  vestras  propagari  atque  diffundi.  Eodem  in  genere 
optime  de  re  catholica  merentur  illi  e  variis  regionibus  viri,  qui 
omnes  Novi  Testamenti  et  selectos  e  Vetere  libros  commoda  ac 
nitida  forma  edendos  et  evulgandos  perdiligenter  curarunt  et  in 
praesenti  curant :  unde  constat  hand  exiguam  f ructuum  copiam 
in  Ecclesiam  Dei  permanasse,  cum  multo  iam  plures  ad  hanc 
caelestis  doctrinae  mensam  accedant,  quam  Dominus  Noster 
per  suos  prophetas,  Apostolos  et  Doctores  christian©  orbi  min- 
istravit.*^ 

Iam  vero,  cum  sacri  codicis  studium  ab  omnibus  fidelibus 
requirit  Hieronymus,  tum  maxime  ab  iis  qui  "  iugum  Christi 
collo  suo  imposuerunt "  et  ad  divinum  verbum  praedicandum 
divinitus  vocati  sunt.  Sic  enim  in  monacho  Rustico  clericos 
omnes  affatur :  "  Quamdiu  in  patria  tua  es,  habeto  cellulam  pro 
paradiso,  varia  Scripturarum  poma  decerpe,  his  utere  deliciis, 
harum  fruere  complexu.  .  .  .  Numquam  de  manu  et  oculis  tuis 
recedat  liber,  Psalterium  discatur  ad  verbum,  oratio  sine  inter- 
missione,  vigil  sensus  nee  vanis  cogitationibus  patens  ".®^ 
Nepotianum  vero  presbyterum  sic  monet :  "  Divinas  Scripturas 
saepius  lege,  immo  nunquam  de  manibus  tuis  sacra  lectio  de- 
ponatur.  Disce  quod  doceas.  Obtine  eum  qui  secundum  doc- 
trinam  est  fidelem  sermonem,  ut  possis  exhortari  in  doctrina 
sancta  et  contradicentes  revincere  ".**  Cum  autem  in  Sancti 
Paulini  memoriam  praecepta  a  Paulo  discipulis  Timotheo  ac 
Tito  de  scientia  Scrpturarum  impertita  redegisset,  haec  addit: 
"  Sancta  quippe  rusticitas  sibi  soli  prodest,  et  quantum  aedificat 
ex  vitae  merito  Ecclesiam  Christi,  tantum  nocet  si  contradicen- 
tibus  non  resistit  Malachias  propheta,  immo  per  Malachiam 
Dominus:  Interroga,  ait,  sacerdotes  legem.  In  tantum  sacer- 
dotis  officium  est  interrogatum  respondere  de  lege.  Et  in  Deu- 
teronomio  legimus :  Interroga  patrem  tuum  et  annuntiabit  tibi, 
presbyteros  tuos  et  dicent  tibi.  .  .  .  Daniel  in  fine  sacratissimae 
visionis  iustos  ait  fulgere  quasi  Stellas,  et  intellegentes  id  est 
doctos  quasi  firmamentum.  Vides  quantum  distent  inter  se 
iusta  rusticitas  et  docta  iustitia?  Alii  stellis,  alii  caelo  com- 
parantur  ".^^  Aliorum  quoque  clericorum  "  iustam  rustici- 
tatem  "  in  epistula  ad  Marcellam  per  ironiam  earpit :  "  quam 

82Imit.  Chr.  4,  11.  4.  ss  Ep.  125,  7,  3;  11,  i. 

8*  Ep.  52,  7,  I.  86  Ep.  53,  3  ss. 
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(rusticitatem)  illi  solam  pro  sanctitate  habent,  piscatorum  se 
discipulos  asserentes,  quasi  idcirco  iusti  sint,  si  nihil  scierint  ".^* 
At  non  eiusmodi  tantummodo  rusticos,  verum  etiam  clericos 
litteratos  Scripturarum  ignorantia  peccare  animadvertit,  et 
gravissimis  verbis  assiduam  in  sacris  voluminibus  exercita- 
tionem  sacerdotibus  inculcat.  Quae  quidem  exegetae  sanctis- 
simi  documenta,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  studiose  efficite  ut  animis 
clericorum  et  sacerdotum  vestrorum  altius  insideant ;  nam  ves- 
trum  in  primis  est  diligenter  revocare  eos  ad  considerandum 
quid  ab  ipsis  divini  muneris,  quo  aucti  sunt,  ratio  postulet,  si 
eo  non  indignos  se  praestare  velint :  "  Labia  enim  sacerdotis 
custodient  scientiam  et  legem  requirent  ex  ore  eius,  quia 
Angelus  Domini  exercituum  est  ".®^  Sciant  igitur,  sibi  nee 
studium  Scripturarum  esse  neglegendum,  nee  illud  alia  via  ag- 
grediendum,  ac  Leo  XIII  Encyclicis  Litteris  "Providentissimus 
Deus "  data  opera  praescripsit.  lidem  profecto  perfectius 
aliquid  attingent,  si  Institutum  Biblicum  celebrarint,  quod, 
secundum  Leonis  XIII  optata,  proximus  decessor  Noster  con- 
didit  permagna  quidem  cum  Ecclesiae  sanctae  utilitate,  ut  est 
horum  decem  annorum  experimento  testatissimum.  Sed 
quoniam  plerique  hoc  nequeunt,  optabile  est  ut  selecti  ex 
utroque  clero  viri,  vobis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  auctoribus  atque 
auspicibus,  undique  in  Urbem  conveniant  operam  rei  biblicae  in 
Instituto  Nostro  daturi.  Qui  autem  alumni  convenerint,  iis 
non  una  de  causa  Institutum  frequentare  licebit.  Alii  enim, 
secundum  praecipuum  huius  Lycei  magni  finem,  studia  biblica 
ita  pertractabunt,  ut  ea  "  postmodum  tam  privatim  quam  pub- 
lice,  tum  scribentes  cum  docentes,  profiteri  valeant,  sive  in 
munere  magistrorum  penes  catholicas  scholas,  sive  in  officio 
scriptorum  pro  catholica  veritate  vindicanda,  eorum  dignita- 
tem tueri  possint  " ;  ®®  alii  vero,  qui  iam  ministerio  sacro  initiati 
sint,  ampliorem,  quam  in  theologiae  curriculo,  cognitionem 
Scripturae  sacrae,  itemque  magnorum  eius  interpretum  et  tem- 
porum  locorumque  biblicorum,  sibi  comparare  poterunt,  quae 
cognitio  ad  usum  praecipue  pertineat,  ad  id  nempe,  ut  perfecti 
evadant  verbi  divini  administri,  ad  omne  opus  bonum  instructi.**^ 
Habetis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ex  Hieronymi  exemplo  et  au- 
ctoritate  quibus  virtutibus  oporteat  instructum  esse,  quisquis  se 

8«  Ep.  27,  I,  2.  87  Mai.  2,  7- 
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ad  lectionem  studiumve  Bibliorum  conferat :  nunc  ipsum  audia- 
mus  docentem  quorsum  sacrarum  litterarum  cognitio  spectare 
quidque  debeat  intendere.  Primum  in  iis  paginis  cibus  quaeren- 
dus  est,  unde  vita  spiritus  ad  perfectionem  alatur:  quam  ob 
causam  Hieronymus  in  lege  Domini  meditari  die  ac  nocte  et  in 
Sanctis  Scripturis  panem  de  caelo  ac  manna  caeleste,  omnes  in  se 
delicias  habens,  consuevit  comedere.^^  Quo  quidem  cibo  ani- 
mus noster  carere  qui  possit?  Et  quomodo  ecclesiasticus  vir 
viam  salutis  alios  doceat,  quando,  neglecta  Scripturae  medita- 
tione,  se  ipse  non  docet?  Aut  quo  pacto,  sacra  administrando, 
confidat  se  "  esse  ducem  caecorum,  lumen  eorum  qui  in  tenebris 
sunt,  eruditorem  insipientium,  magistrum  infantium,  habentem 
formam  scientiae  et  veritatis  in  lege  'V^  si  hanc  legis  doctrinam 
commentari  nolit  et  superno  lumini  aditum  prohibeat?  Heu 
quot  sacrorum  administri,  posthabita  Bibliorum  lectione,  fame 
ipsi  pereunt  et  alios  nimis  multos  interire  sinunt,  cum  scriptum 
sit :  "  Parvuli  petierunt  panem  et  non  erat  qui  f  rangeret  eis  "  i®*^ 
"  Desolata  est  omnis  terra  quia  nullus  est  qui  recogitet  corde  ".^^ 
Deinde,  ut  res  postulaverit,  argumenta  ex  Scripturis  petenda 
sunt  quibus  fidei  dogmata  illustremus,  confirmemus,  tueamur. 
Quod  ille  mirifice  praestitit,  adversus  sui  temporis  haereticos 
dimicans :  quos  ad  ref ellendos,  quam  acuta,  quam  solida  e  locis 
Scripturae  arma  desumpserit,  omnia  eius  opera  luculenter  os- 
tendunt.  In  quo  si  eum  imitati  erunt  nostri  Scripturarum  inter- 
pretes,  id  profecto  consecuturum  est — quod  decessor  Noster  in 
Encyclicis  Litteris  "  Providentissimus  Deus "  "  maxime  op- 
tabile  et  necessarium  "  dixit, — ut  "  eiusdem  Scripturae  usus  in 
universam  theologiae  influat  disciplinam  eiusque  prope  sit 
anima  *'.  Praecipuus  denique  Scripturae  usus  ad  divini  verbi 
ministerium  pertinet,  sancte  fructuoseque  exercendum.  Atque 
hoc  loco,  gratissimum  est  Doctoris  Maximi  verbis  roborari  prae- 
cepta,  quae  Nos  Litteris  Encyclicis  "  Humani  generis  "  de  verbi 
divini  praedicatione  tradidimus.  Ac  profecto  insignis  interpres 
tam  graviter,  tam  frequenter  continuam  sacrarum  Litterarum 
lectionem  ad  id  potissimum  sacerdotibus  commendat,  ut  munere 
docendi  et  contionandi  digne  perfungantur.  Neque  enim 
eorum  sermo  habeat  aliquid,  cum  momenti  et  ponderis,  tum  ad 
effingendos  animos  efficacitatis,  nisi  a  sacra  Scriptura  infor- 

90  Tract,  de  Ps.  147.  9i  Rom.  2,  19  s. 
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metur  ab  eaque  vim  suam  ac  robur  mutuetur.  "  Sermo  pres- 
byter! Scripturarum  lectione  conditus  sit  ".®*  Nam  "  quidquid 
in  Scripturis  Sanctis  dicitur,  tuba  comminans  est  et  grandi  voce 
credentium  aures  penetrans  ".®^  "  Nihil  enim  ita  percutit,  ut 
exemplum  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  ".®® 

Quae  autem  sanctus  Doctor  habet  de  legibus  in  usu  Biblio- 
rum  servandis,  ea,  quamquam  ad  interpretes  quoque,  maximam 
partem,  pertinent,  sacerdotes  in  verbi  divini  praedicatione  ante 
oculos  habento.  Ac  primo  quidem  monet,  ipsa  Scripturae  verba 
perdiligenter  consideremus,  ut  certa  constet  quidnam  sacer  scri- 
ptor  dixerit.  Neque  enim  quisquam  ignorat,  Hieronymum,  si 
quando  opus  esset,  consuevsse  ad  codicem  primigenium  adire, 
aliam  interpretationem  cum  alia  comparare,  vim  verborum  ex- 
cutere  et,  si  qui  incidisset  error,  causas  erroris  aperire  ut  de  ipsa 
lectione  omnis  tolleretur  dubitatio.  Tum  vero,  quae  in  verbis 
insit  significatio  et  sententia,  docet  esse  inquirendum,  quia  "  de 
Scripturis  Sanctis  disputanti  non  tam  necessaria  sunt  verba 
quam  sensus".®^  Atque  in  eiusmodi  significatione  perscrutanda 
minime  diffitemur  Hieronymum,  doctores  latinos  nonnullosque 
ex  graecis  superiorum  temporum  imitatum,  fortasse  plus  aequo 
allegoricis  interpretationibus  initio  concessisse.  Verum  fecit 
ipse  sacrorum  Librorum  amor,  fecit  perpetuus  labor  in  eos  re- 
cognoscendos  ac  penitus  percipiendos  impensus,  ut  cotidie  magis 
in  recta  sensus  litteralis  aestimatione  proficeret,  et  sana  hoc 
in  genere  principia  proponeret;  quae,  cum  nunc  quoque  tutam 
omnibus  viam  muniant  ad  plenum  ex  sacris  libris  sensum  eruen- 
dum,  breviter  exponemus.  Ad  litteralem  igitur  seu  historicam 
explicationem  in  primis  animum  intendere  debemus :  "  Pruden- 
tem  semper  admoneo  lectorem,  ut  non  superstitiosis  acquiescat 
interpretationibus  et  quae  commatice  pro  fingentium  dicuntur 
arbitrio,  sed  consideret  priora,  media  et  sequentia,  et  nectat  sibi 
universa  quae  scripta  sunt  ".^*  Addit,  reliquum  omne  inter- 
pretationis  genus,  tamquam  fundamento,  sensu  litterali  inniti,®® 
qui  neque  tum  abesse  putandus  est,  cum  aliquid  translate  effer- 
tur;  nam  "  frequenter  historia  ipsa  metaphorice  texitur  et  sub 

»*  Ep.  52,  8,  I.  »5  In  Amos  3,  3  ss. 
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imagine  .  .  .  praedicatur  ".^*^**  Qui  vero  opinantur,  Doctorem 
nostrum  id  nonnullis  Scripturae  locis  tribuisse  quod  sensu  his- 
torico  carerent,  eos  ipsemet  refellit :  "  Non  historiam  denega- 
mus,  sed  spiritalem  intellegentiam  praeferimus  "/^^  Litterali 
autem  seu  historica  significatione  in  tuto  collocata,  interiores 
altioresque  rimatur  sensus,  ut  exquisitiore  epulo  spiritum 
pascat:  docet  enim  de  libro  Proverbiorum,  idemque  de  reliquis 
Scripturae  partibus  saepe  monet,  sistendum  non  esse  in  solo 
litterali  sensu,  "  sed,  quasi  in  terra  aurum,  in  nuce  nucleus,  in 
hirsutis  castanearum  operculis  absconditus  fructus  inquiritur, 
ita  in  eis  divinum  sensum  altius  perscrutandum  ".^^^  Quamo- 
brem,  cum  Sanctum  Paulinum  edoceret,  "  quo  in  Scripturis 
Sanctis  calle  gradiatur ",  **  totum ",  ait,  **  quod  legimus  in 
divinis  libris,  nitet  quidem  et  fulget  etiam  in  cortice,  sed  dulcius 
in  medulla  est.  Qui  esse  vult  nucleum,  frangit  nucem  "/^' 
Monet  tamen,  cum  de  quaerendo  agitur  eiusmodi  interiore 
sensu,  quemdam  modum  esse  adhibendum,  "  ne,  dum  spiritales 
divitias  sequimur,  historiae  contemnere  paupertatem  videa- 
mur  "/°*  Itaque  baud  paucas  improbat  antiquorum  scrip- 
torum  mysticas  interpretationes  ob  eam  praecipue  causam  quod 
in  litterali  sensu  minime  inniterentur :  "  ut  omnes  illius  repro- 
missiones  quas  sancti  prophetae  suo  ore  cecinerunt,  non  inanem 
sonum  habeant  et  crassa  solius  tropologiae  nomina,  sed  fun- 
dentur  in  terra  et  cum  historiae  habuerint  fundamenta,  tunc 
spiritalis  intellegentiae  culmen  accipiant  "/*^^  Qua  in  re  sa- 
pienter  animadvertit,  non  esse  a  Christi  et  Apostolorum  vestigiis 
discedendum,  qui,  quamquam  Vetus  Testamentum  uti  Novi 
Foederis  praeparationem  et  obumbrationem  considerant  prop- 
tereaque  locos  complures  typice  interpretantur,  non  omnia  tamen 
ad  typicam  significationem  trahunt.  Atque,  ut  rem  confirmet, 
saepe  ad  Paulum  Apostolum  appellat,  qui,  exempli  gratia, 
"  exponens  sacramenta  Adae  et  Evae,  non  negavit  plasmationem 
eorum,  sed  super  fundamentum  historiae  spiritalem  intellegen- 
tiam aedificans  ait:  Propter  hoc  relinquet  homo  etc."/®* 
Quodsi  sacrarum  Litterarum  interpretes  et  divini  verbi  prae- 
cones,    Christi   et  Apostolorum   exemplum   secuti   monitisque 

100  In  Hab.  3,  14  ss.  101  In  Marc.  9,  1-7;  cf.  in  Ez.  40,  24-27. 
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Leonis  XIII  obtemperantes,  ea  non  neglexerint  "quae  ab  eis- 
dem  Patribus  ad  allegoricam  similemve  sententiam  translata 
sunt,  maxime  cum  ex  litterali  descendant,  et  multorum  auctori- 
tate  fulciantur  ",  et  modeste  temperateque  e  litterali  sententia 
ad  altiora  exsurgant  atque  se  erigant,  cum  Hieronymo  ex- 
perientur  quam  verum  illud  Pauli :  "  Omnis  Scriptura  divinitus 
inspirata  et  utilis  ad  docendum,  ad  arguendum,  ad  corrigen- 
dum, ad  erudiendum  in  iustitia  'V*^^  et  larga  ex  infinito  Scrip- 
turarum  thesauro  habituri  sunt  rerum  sententiarumque  sub- 
sidia,  quibus  fortiter  suaviterque  vitam  moresque  fidelium  ad 
sanctitatem  conferment. 

Quod  vero  attinet  ad  exponendi  et  dicendi  rationem,  quo- 
niam  inter  dispensatores  mysteriorum  Dei  quaeritur  ut  fidelis 
quis  inveniatur,  statuit  Hieronymus,  potissimum  "  veritatem  in- 
terpretationis "  retinendam  esse  et  "  commentatoris  officium 
esse,  non  quid  ipse  velit,  sed  quid  sentiat  ille  quem  interpretatur, 
exponere " ;  '^^^  adiicit  autem,  "  grande  periculum  esse  in 
Ecclesia  loqui,  ne  forte  interpretatione  perversa  de  Evangelic 
Christi  hominis  fiat  Evangelium  "/°®  Deinde  "in  explanatione 
sanctarum  Scripturarum  non  verba  composita  et  oratoriis  flos- 
culis  adornata,  sed  eruditio  et  simplicitas  quaeritur  veritatis"/^* 
Quam  quidem  ad  normam  cum  scripta  sua  exararet,  in  com- 
mentariis  profitetur  hoc  sibi  habere  propositum,  non  ut  verba 
sua  "  laudentur,  sed  ut  quae  ab  alio  bene  dicta  sunt,  ita  intel- 
legantur  ut  dicta  sunt " ;  ^^^  in  expositione  vero  divini  verbi 
eam  requiri  orationem,  quae  "  nullam  lucubrationem  redolens 
.  .  .  rem  explicet,  sensum  edisserat,  obscura  manifestet,  non  quae 
verborum  compositione  frondescat  "/^^  Atque  hie  placet 
plures  Hieronymi  locos  subiicere,  e  quibus  liquet,  quam  vehem- 
enter  ab  eloquentia  ilia  abhorreret  declamatorum  propria,  quae 
vacuo  verborum  strepitu  et  celeritate  loquendi  inanes  plausus 
intendit.  "  Nolo  te  ",  monet  Nepotianum  presbyterum,  "  de- 
clamatorem  esse  et  rabulam  garrulumque,  sed  mysterii  peritum 
et  sacramentorum  Dei  tui  eruditissimum.  Verba  volvere  et 
celeritate  dicendi  apud  imperitum  vulgus  admirationem  sui 
facere,  indoctorum  hominum  est  "/^^     "  Ex  litteratis  quicum- 

10^  2  Tim.  3,  i6.  108  Ep.  40  al.  48,  17,  7. 
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que  hodie  ordinantur,  id  habent  curae,  non  quomodo  Scrip- 
turarum  medullas  ebibant,  sed  quomodo  aures  populi  declama- 
torum  flosculis  mulceant  ".^^*  "  Taceo  de  mei  similibus,  qui  si 
forte  ad  Scripturas  sanctas  post  saeculares  litteras  venerint,  et 
sermone  composito  aurem  populi  mulserint,  quidquid  dixerint, 
hoc  legem  Dei  putant,  nee  scire  dignantur  quid  prophetae,  quid 
Apostoli  senserint,  sed  ad  sensum  suum  incongrua  aptant  testi- 
monia:  quasi  grande  sit  et  non  vitiosissimum  dicendi  genus, 
depravare  sententias  et  ad  voluntatem  suam  Scripturam  tra- 
here  repugnantem  ".^^'*  "  Nam  sine  Scripturarum  auctoritate 
garrulitas  non  haberet  fidem,  nisi  viderentur  perversam  doc- 
trinam  etiam  divinis  testimoniis  roborare  '*/^®  Verum  haec 
garrula  eloquentia  et  verbosa  rusticitas  "  nihil  mordax,  nihil 
vividum,  nihil  vitale  demonstrat,  sed  totum  flaccidum  marci- 
dumque  et  mollitum  ebullit  in  olera  et  in  herbas,  quae  cite 
arescunt  et  corruunt " ;  simplex,  contra,  Evangelii  doctrina, 
similis  minimo  grano  sinapis,  "non  exsurgit  in  olera,  sed  crescit 
in  arborem,  ita  ut  volucres  caeli .  .  .  veniant  et  habitent  in  ramis 
eius  "/^^  Quare  hanc  sanctam  dicendi  simplicitatem,  cum  per- 
spicuitate  et  venustate  minime  quaesita  coniunctam,  ipse  in 
omnibus  sectabatur:  "  Sint  alii  diserti,  laudentur  ut  volunt,  et 
inflatis  buccis  spumantia  verba  trutinentur:  mihi  sufficit  sic 
loqui  ut  intellegar  et  ut  de  Scripturis  disputans  Scripturarum 
imiter  simplicitatem  "/^®  Etenim  "  ecclesiastica  interpretatio 
etiamsi  habet  eloquii  venustatem,  dissimulare  eam  debet  et  fu- 
gere,  ut  non  otiosis  philosophorum  scholis  paucisque  discipulis, 
sed  universe  loquatur  hominum  generi  ".^^®  Quae  profecto 
consilia  et  praecepta  si  iuniores  sacerdotes  ad  effectum  de- 
duxerint  et  seniores  continenter  prae  oculis  habuerint,  confidi- 
mus  eos  fore  Christifidelium  animis  per  ministerium  sacrum 
summopere  profuturos. 

Reliquum  est,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ut  "  dulces  fructus  "  com- 
memoremus,  quos  Hieronymus  "  de  amaro  semine  litterarum  " 
decerpsit,  in  eam  erecti  spem,  futurum,  ut  eius  exemplo  ad 
cognoscendam  percipiendamque  sacri  codicis  virtutem  sacer- 
dotes et  fideles  vestris  curis  concrediti  incendantur.  Sed  tantas 
tamque  suaves  spiritus  delicias,  quibus  pius  anachoreta  afflue- 

11*  Dial,  c,  Lucif.  11.  11 5  Ep.  53,  7,  2. 

ii«  In  Tit.  I,  10  s,  117  In  Matth.  13,  33. 
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bat,  malumus  ex  eius  velut  ore  quam  ex  Nostris  verbis  comple- 
ctamini.  Audiatis  igitur  quomodo  de  sacra  hac  disciplina  Pau- 
linum  *' symmystam,  sodalem  et  amicum  "  alloquatur:  "  Oro 
te,  frater  carissime,  inter  haec  vivere,  ista  meditari,  nihil  aliud 
nosse,  nihil  quaerere,  nonne  tibi  videtur  iam  hie  in  terris  regni 
caelestis  habitaculum?  "/^°  Alumnam  vero  suam,  Paulam  ita 
interrogat:  "  Oro  te,  quid  hoc  sacratius  sacramento?  quid  hac 
voluptate  iucundius?  Qui  cibi,  quae  mella  sunt  dulciora  quam 
Dei  scire  prudentiam,  in  adyta  eius  intrare,  sensum  Creatoris 
inspicere  et  sermones  Domini  tui,  qui  ab  huius  mundi  sapienti- 
bus  deridentur,  plenos  docere  sapientia  spiritali  ?  Habeant  sibi 
ceteri  suas  opes,  gemma  bibant,  serico  niteant,  plausu  populi 
delectentur  et  per  varias  voluptates  divitias  suas  vincere  ne- 
queant:  nostrae  deliciae  sint,  in  lege  Domini  meditari  die  ac 
nocte,  pulsare  ianuam  non  patentem,  panes  Trinitatis  accipere 
et  saeculi  fluctus,  Domino  praeeunte,  calcare  "/^^  Ad  eandem 
Paulam  et  filiam  eius  Eustochium  in  commentario  Epistulae 
ad  Ephesios:  "  Si  quidquam  est,  Paula  et  Eustochium,  quod  in 
hac  vita  sapientem  teneat  et  inter  pressuras  et  turbines  mundi 
aequo  animo  manere  persuadeat,  id  esse  vel  primum  reor  medi- 
tationem  et  scientiam  Scripturarum  "/^^  Qua  cum  ipse  utere- 
tur,  gravibus  animi  macro ribus  corporisque  aegrotationibus 
affectus,  tamen  pacis  et  interioris  gaudii  solacio  fruebatur :  quod 
quidem  gaudium  non  erat  in  vana  atque  otiosa  delectatione 
positum,  sed,  a  caritate  profectum,  in  caritatem  actuosam  erga 
Ecclesiam  Dei  convertebatur,  cui  divini  verbi  custodia  a 
Domino  commissa  est. 

Etenim  in  sacris  utrisque  Foederis  Litteris  Ecclesiae  Dei 
laudes  legebat  passim  praedicatas.  Singulae  fere  illustres  san- 
ctaeque  mulieres,  quae  in  Veteri  Testamento  honorificum  obti- 
nent  locum,  nonne  huius  Christi  Sponsae  figuram  praeferebant? 
Nonne  sacerdotium  et  sacrificia,  instituta  et  sollemnia,  univer- 
sae  paene  Veteris  Testamenti  res  gestae  ad  eam  adumbrandam 
pertinebant?  Quid,  quod  tot  Psalmorum  et  prophetarum  vati- 
cinationes  in  Ecclesia  divinitus  impletas  intuebatur?  Non  ipsi 
denique  audita  erant,  a  Christo  Domino  et  ab  Apostolis  enun- 
tiata,  maxima  eiusdem  Ecclesiae  privilegia?  Quidni  igitur  in 
animo  Hieronymi  amorem  erga  Christi  Sponsam  cotidie  magis 
excitaverit  scientia  Scripturarum?     Iam  vidimus,  Venerabiles 

120  Ep.  53,  10,  I.         121  Ep.  30,  13.  122  In  Eph.,  Prol. 
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Fratres,  quanta  reverentia  et  quam  flagranti  caritate  is  Eccle- 
siam  Romanam  et  Petri  Cathedram  prosequeretur;  vidimus 
quam  acriter  Ecclesiae  adversaries  impugnaret.  Cum  autem 
iuniori  commilitoni  Augustino,  idem  proelium  proelianti,  plau- 
deret,  et  se  una  cum  eo  haereticorum  invidiam  in  se  suscepisse 
laetaretur:  "  Macte  virtute  ",  ita  eum  alloquitur,  "  in  orbe  cele- 
braris.  Catholici  te  conditorem  antiquae  rursum  fidei  veneran- 
tur  atque  suscipiunt,  et,  quod  signum  maioris  gloriae  est,  omnes 
haeretici  detestantur,  et  me  pari  persequuntur  odio,  ut  quos 
gladiis  nequeant,  voto  interficiant  ".^^^  Quae  egregie  con- 
firmat  Postumianus,  apud  Sulpicium  Severum  de  Hieronymo 
testatus :  "  Cui  iugis  adversum  malos  pugna  perpetuumque  cer- 
tamen  concivit  odia  perditorum.  Oderunt  eum  haeretici,  quia 
eos  impugnare  non  desinit;  oderunt  clerici,  quia  vitam  eorum 
insectatur  et  crimina.  Sed  plane  eum  omnes  boni  admirantur 
et  diligunt  "/^*  Quo  ex  haereticorum  perditorumque  hominum 
odio  multa  perpessu  aspera  Hieronymus  oppetiit,  tum  maxima 
cum  Pelagiani  coenobium  Bethlehemiticum  tumultuose  adorti 
vastarunt;  at  omnes  indignitates  contumeliasque  libenter  per- 
tulit,  neque  animo  concidit,  utpote  qui  pro  tuenda  Christi  fide 
mori  non  dubitaret:  "  Hoc  meum  gaudium  est  ",  ad  Apronium 
scribit,  "  quando  in  Christo  audio  filios  meos  dimicare,  et  istum 
zelum  in  nos  ipse  confirmet,  cui  credimus,  ut  pro  fide  eius 
sanguinem  voluntarie  fundamus.  .  .  .  Nostra  autem  domus  se- 
cundum carnales  opes  haereticorum  persecutionibus  penitus 
eversa,  Christo  propitio  spiritalibus  divitiis  plena  est.  Melius 
est  enim  panem  manducare  quam  fidem  perdere  ".*^°  Quodsi 
errores  nusquam  impune  serpere  passus  est,  haud  minore  sane 
studio  in  perditos  mores  vehementi  illo  suo  dicendi  genere  usus 
est,  ut,  quantum  in  se  erat,  Christo  "  exhiberet .  .  .  gloriosam 
Ecclesiam,  non  habentem  maculam  aut  rugam,  aut  aliquid  eius- 
modi,  sed  ut  sit  sancta  et  immaculata  ".^^®  Quam  graviter  eos 
increpat,  qui  sacerdotalem  dignitatem  pravo  vitae  institute 
violarent!  Quam  eloquenter  ethnicos  vituperat  mores,  qui 
ipsam  Urbem  magna  ex  parte  inficerent!  Hanc  vero  vitiorum 
scelerumque  omnium  colluviem  ut  quoquo  pacto  cohiberet,  op- 
ponere  ipse  virtutum  christianarum  praestantiam  atque  pul- 
chritudinem,  verissime  ratus  nihil  tam  ad  malum  aversandum 

128  Ep.  141,  2 ;  cf.  Ep.  134,  1.      124  Postumianus  apud  Sulp.  Sev.,  Dial.  1,  9. 
"6  Ep.  139.  "•  Eph,  5,  27. 
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valere  quam  rerum  optimarum  amorem ;  instare  ut  adulescentes 
pie  ac  recte  instituerentur;  gravibus  consiliis  coniuges  ad  vitae 
integritatem  sanctitatemque  hortari;  studium  virginitatis 
purioribus  instillare  animis;  arduam  quidem  sed  suavem  in- 
terioris  vitae  severitatem  omnibus  laudibus  extollere;  primam 
illam  christianae  religionis  legem,  caritatis  scilicet  cum  labore 
coniunctae,  qua  servata,  e  perturbationibus  ad  tranquillitatem 
ordinis  se  hominum  societas  feliciter  reciperet,  omni  contentione 
tirgere.  De  caritate  autem  ita  praeclare  ad  Sanctum  Paulinum  : 
''  Verum  Christi  templum  anima  credentis  est :  illam  exorna, 
illam  vesti,  illi  offer  donaria,  in  ilia  Christum  suscipe.  Quae 
utilitas,  parietes  fulgere  gemmis  et  Christum  in  paupere  fame 
mori?".^^'  Laboris  vero  legem  non  scriptis  modo,  sed  totius 
quoque  vitae  exemplis  tam  impense  omnibus  suadebat,  ut  Po- 
stumianus,  qui  sex  menses  cum  Hieronymo  in  urbe  Bethlehem 
commoratus  erat,  apud  Sulpicium  Severum  testatus  sit:  "  Totus 
semper  in  lectione,  totus  in  libris  est :  non  die,  non  nocte  requie- 
scit;  aut  legit  aliquid  semper  aut  scribit".^^^  Ceterum,  quan- 
tum Ecclesiam  adamaret,  liquet  etiam  ex  commentariis,  in  qui- 
bus  nullam  dilaudandae  Christi  Sponsae  opportunitatem  prae- 
terit  Ita,  exempli  causa,  in  explanatione  Aggaei  prophetae 
legimus :  "Venerunt  electa  omnium  gentium  et  repleta  est  gloria 
domus  Domini,  quae  est  Ecclesia  Dei  viventis,  columna  et  firm- 
amentum  veritatis.  .  .  .  His  metallis  illustrior  fit  Ecclesia  Salva- 
toris  quam  quondam  synagoga  f uerat :  his  lapidibus  vivis  aedi- 
ficatur  domus  Christi  et  pax  ei  praebetur  aeterna  "/^®  Et  in 
Michaeam :  "  Venite,  ascendamus  in  montem  Domini :  ascen- 
sione  opus  est  ut  quis  ad  Christum  valeat  pervenire  et  domum 
Dei  lacob,  Ecclesiam,  quae  est  domus  Dei,  columna  et  firma- 
mentum  veritatis  "/^^  In  prooemio  commentarii  in  Mat- 
thaeum  :  "  Ecclesia  . .  .  supra  petram  Domini  voce  fundata  est, 
quam  introduxit  Rex  in  cubiculum  suum  et  ad  quam  per  fora- 
men descensionis  occultae  misrt  manum  suam  "/^^ 

Quemadmodum  in  postremis,  quos  attulimus,  locis,  sic  ple- 
rumque  Dominum  lesum  intime  cum  Ecclesia  coniunctum  Do- 
ctor noster  concelebrat.  Caput  enim  cum  a  corpore  mystico  se- 
parari  nequeat,   necessario  coniungitur  cum   Ecclesiae  studia 

12T  Ep.  58,  7,  I.  128  Postumianus  apud  Sulp.  Sev.,  Dial,  i,  9. 
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Christi  amor,  qui  scientiae  Scripturarum  praecipuus  atque  dul- 
cissimus  omnium  fructus  habendus  est.  Hanc  profecto  sacri 
codicis  scientiam  adeo  Hieronymus  persuasum  habebat  usita- 
tam  esse  viam  qua  ad  cognitionem  et  amorem  Christi  Domini 
pervenitur,  ut  asseverare  minime  dubitaverit:  *'  Ignoratio 
Scripturarum  ignoratio  Christi  est  "/^^  Idem  ad  sanctam 
Paulam  scribit :  "  Quae  enim  alia  potest  esse  vita  sine  scientia 
Scripturarum  per  quas  etiam  ipse  Christus  agnoscitur,  qui  est 
vita  credentium?  "/^^  In  Christum  enim  veluti  centrum  omnes 
utriusque  Testamenti  paginae  vergunt;  et  Hieronymus,  cum 
verba  Apocalypsis  explanat  quae  sunt  de  fluvio  et  iigno  vitae, 
inter  alia,  haec  habet :  "  Unus  fluvius  egreditur  de  throno  Dei, 
hoc  est  gratia  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  ista  gratia  Spiritus  Sancti 
in  Sanctis  Scripturis  est,  hoc  est  in  isto  fluvio  Scripturarum. 
Tamen  iste  fluvius  duas  ripas  habet,  et  Vetus  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  et  in  utraque  parte  arbor  plantata  Christus  est  ".*^* 
Nihil  igitur  mirum  si,  quaecumque  in  sacro  codice  leguntur, 
ea,  pia  meditatione,  ad  Christum  referre  consueverat :  "  Ego 
quando  lego  Evangelium  et  video  ibi  testimonia  de  lege,  testi- 
monia  de  prophetis,  solum  Christum  considero  :  sic  vidi  Moysen, 
sic  vidi  prophetas,  ut  de  Christo  intellegerem  loquentes. 
Denique  quando  venero  ad  splendorem  Christi  et  quasi  splen- 
didissimum  lumen  clari  solis  adspexero,  lucernae  lumen  non 
possum  videre.  Numquid  lucernam  si  incendas  in  die,  lucere 
potest?  Si  sol  luxerit,  lux  lucernae  non  paret:  sic  et  Christo 
praesente  comparata  lex  et  prophetae  non  apparent.  Non 
detraho  legi  et  prophetis,  quin  potius  laudo,  quia  Christum 
praedicant.  Sed  sic  lego  legem  et  prophetas  ut  non  perman- 
eam  in  lege  et  prophetis,  sed  per  legem  et  prophetas  ad  Chris- 
tum perveniam  ".^^^  Ita,  qui  Christum  ubique  pie  quaereret, 
eum  Scripturarum  commentatione  ad  amorem  et  scientiam  Do- 
mini lesu  mirifice  eff'erri  cernimus,  in  qua  margaritam  illam 
Evangelii  pretiosam  invenit :  "  Unum  autem  est  pretiosissimum 
margaritum,  scientia  Salvatoris  et  sacramentum  passionis  illius 
et  resurrectionis  arcanum  ".^^*  Qua  Christi  caritate  cum  flag- 
raret,  nimirum  fiebat  ut,  pauper  et  humilis  cum  Christo,  animo 
ab  omnibus  terrenis  curis  libero  ac  soluto,  unice  Christum  quae- 

182  In  Is.,  Prol.;  cf.  tract,  de  Ps.  77.  iss  gp.  30,  7. 
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reret,  eius  spiritu  ageretur,  cum  eo  coniunctissime  viveret,  eum 
patientem  in  se,  imitando,  effingeret,  nihil  haberet  antiquius 
quam  ut  cum  Christo  et  pro  Christo  pateretur.  Quare,  cum, 
iniuriis  odiisque  improborum  hominum  lacessitus,  Damaso 
vita  functo,  Roma  discessisset,  in  eoque  esset  ut  navem  conscen- 
deret,  haec  scribebat :  "  Et  licet  me  sceleratum  quidam  putent 
et  omnibus  flagitiis  obrutum,  et  pro  peccatis  meis  etiam  haec 
parva  sint,  tamen  tu  bene  facis,  quod  ex  tua  mente  etiam  malos 
bonos  putas.  .  .  .  Gratias  ago  Deo  meo  quod  dignus  sum  quem 
mundus  oderit.  .  .  .  Quotam  partem  angustiarum  perpessus  sum 
qui  cruci  milito?  Infamiam  falsi  criminis  importarunt:  sed 
scio  per  malam  et  bonam  famam  perveniri  ad  regna  cae- 
lorum  "."'  Et  sanctam  virginem  Eustochium  ad  eiusmodi 
vitae  labores  pro  Christo  fortiter  ferendos  sic  hortabatur: 
*'  Grandis  labor,  sed  grande  praemium,  esse  quod  Martyres, 
esse  quod  Apostolos,  esse  quod  Christus  est.  .  .  .  Haec  omnia, 
quae  digessimus,  dura  videbuntur  ei  qui  non  amat  Christum. 
Qui  autem  omnem  saeculi  pompam  pro  purgamento  habuerit  et 
vana  duxerit  uni versa  sub  sole,  ut  Christum  lucrifaciat,  qui 
commortuus  est  Domino  suo  et  conresurrexit  et  crucifixit  car- 
nem  cum  vitiis  et  concupiscentiis,  libere  proclamabit:  Quis  nos 
separabit  a  caritate  Christi?  ".^^®  Fructus  igitur  e  sacrorum 
voluminum  lectione  Hieronymus  capiebat  uberrimos :  inde  in- 
teriora  ilia  lumina,  quibus  ad  Christum  magis  magisque  cog- 
noscendum  adamandumque  trahebatur;  inde  spiritum  ilium 
orationis,  de  quo  tam  pulchra  conscripsit ;  inde  mirabilem  illam 
cum  Christo  consuetudinem,  cuius  incitatus  deliciis,  per  arduam 
crucis  semitam,  ad  adipiscendam  victoriae  palmam  sine  inter- 
missione  procurrit.  Idem  continuo  animi  ardore  in  Sanctis- 
simam  Eucharistiam  ferebatur,  cum  "  nihil  illo  ditius  qui  Cor- 
pus Domini  canistro  vimineo,  sanguinem  portat  vitro  ";  ^^^  nee 
minore  reverentia  et  pietate  Deiparam  colebat  cuius  perpetuam 
virginitatem  pro  viribus  defendit;  eandemque  Dei  Matrem, 
nobilissimum  virtutum  omnium  exemplar,  Christi  sponsis  pro- 
ponere  ad  imitandum  consueverat/^*^  Quamobrem  nemo  mira- 
bitur,  tam  vehementer  Hieronymum  allectum  atque  attractum 
esse  iis  Palaestinae  locis  quae  Redemptor  Noster  et  Sanctissima 
eius  Mater  consecravissent ;  ipsius  profecto  sententiam  in  iis 
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licet  agnoscere,  quae  Paiila  et  Eustochium,  eius  discipulae,  ex 
urbe  Bethlehem  ad  Marcellam  conscripserunt :  "  Quo  sermone, 
qua  voce  speluncam  tibi  possumus  Salvatoris  exponere?  Et 
illud  praesepe,  in  quo  infantulus  vagiit,  silentio  magis  quam 
infirmo  sermoni  honorandum  est.  .  .  .  Ergone  erit  ilia  dies, 
quando  nobis  liceat  speluncam  Salvatoris  intrare,  in  sepulcro 
Domini  flere  cum  sorore,  flere  cum  matre?  Crucis  deinde  lig- 
num lambere  et  in  Oliveti  monte  cum  ascendente  Domino,  voto 
et  animo  sublevari  ?  ".**^  Has  igitur  recolens  sacras  memorias, 
Hieronymus,  Roma  procul,  corpori  quidem  duriorem  sed  tam 
suavem  animo  vitam  agebat,  ut  exclamaret :  "  Habeat  Roma, 
quod  angustior  Urbe  Romana  possidet  Bethlehem  ".^*^ 

Sanctissimi  viri  optatum,  alia  ratione  atque  ipse  intelle- 
gebat,  perfectum  esse  est  cur  Nos  gaudeamus  et  Romani  cives 
Nobiscum  gaudeant;  quas  enim  Doctoris  Maximi  reliquias,  in 
illo  ipso  specu  conditas,  quem  tamdiu  incoluerat,  Davidica  nobi- 
lissima  civitas  se  olim  possidere  gloriabatur,  eas  iam  felix  Roma 
habet,  in  maiore  Deiparae  Basilica  depositas,  apud  ipsum  Prae- 
sepe Domini.  Silet  quidem  vox  ilia,  cuius  sonum  e  solitudine 
olim  prodeuntem  totus  audivit  catholicus  orbis;  sed  scriptis 
suis,  quae  "  per  universum  mundum  quasi  divinae  lampades 
rutilant  'V*^  Hieronymus  adhuc  clamat.  Clamat,  quae  sit 
Scripturarum  praestantia,  quae  integritas  et  historica  fides, 
quam  dulces  fructus  earum  lectio  pariat  ac  meditatio.  Clamat, 
ut  ad  institutum  vitae  christiano  nomine  dignum  omnes  Ec- 
clesiae  filii  redeant,  et  ab  ethnicorum  moribus,  qui  hac  nostra 
aetate  paene  revixisse  videntur,  se  immunes  atque  incolumes 
servent.  -Clamat,  ut  Petri  Cathedra,  Italorum  praesertim  pie- 
tate  et  studio,  quorum  in  finibus  divinitus  constituta  est,  eo  sit 
in  honore,  ea  fruatur  libertate,  quam  apostolici  muneris  digni- 
tas  atque  ipsa  perfunctio  omnino  postulant.  Clamat,  ut  chris- 
tianae  illae  gentes,  quae  ab  Ecclesia  Matre  misere  desciverunt, 
ad  earn  denuo  confugiant,  in  qua  spes  omnis  posita  est  salutis 
aeternae.  Atque  utinam  his  monitis  obsequantur  orientales  in 
primis  Ecclesiae,  quae  iam  nimium  diu  a  Petri  Cathedra  averso 
sunt  animo.  Hieronymus  enim,  cum  in  iis  regionibus  viveret 
et  Gregorio  Nazianzeno  Didymoque  Alexandrino  usus  esset 
magistris,  orientalium  aetatis  suae  populorum  doctrinam  ea 
complexus  est  pervulgata  sententia:  "  Si  quis  in  Noe  area  non 

**^  Ep,  46,  II.  13.        1^*2  Ep.  54,  13,  6.  143  Cassian.,  De  incarn.  7,  26. 
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fuerit,  periet  regnante  diluvio  "/""  Cuius  diluvii  fluctus  nonne 
hodie  impendent  ad  omnia,  nisi  eos  Deus  avertat,  hominum 
instituta  destruenda?  Ecquid  enim,  sublato,  universarum 
rerum  auctore  et  conservatore,  Deo,  non  corruat?  Ecquid  non 
pereat,  quod  ab  se  Christum,  qui  vita  est,  segregarit?  Sed  qui 
dim,  discipulis  comprecantibus,  mare  turbatum  tranquillavit, 
potest  idem  pulcherrima  pads  munera  exagitatae  hominum 
consortioni  restituere.  In  quo  opituletur  Hieronymus  Ec- 
clesiae  Dei,  quam  cum  peramanter  coluit,  tum  a  quavis  adver- 
sariorum  oppugnatione  strenue  defendit;  idque  patrocinio  suo 
impetret,  ut,  discidiis  secundum  lesu  Christi  optata  compositis, 
**  fiat  unum  ovile  et  unus  pastor  ". 

lam  quae,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quinto  decimo  a  Doctoris 
Maximi  obitu  exeunte  saeculo,  vobiscum  communicavimus,  ea 
vos  ad  clerum  populumque  vestrum  perferre  ne  cunctemini,  ut 
omnes,  Hieronymo  duce  ac  patrono,  non  modo  catholicam  de 
divina  Scripturarum  inspiratione  doctrinam  retineant  ac  tuean- 
tur,  sed  etiam  principiis  studiosissime  inhaereant,  quae  Litte- 
ris  Encyclicis  "  Providentissimus  Deus  "  et  hisce  Nostris  prae- 
scripta  sunt.  Universis  interea  Ecclesiae  filiis  optamus,  ut,  sa- 
crarum  Litterarum  dulcedine  perfusi  et  roborati,  supereminen- 
tem  lesu  Christi  scientiam  assequantur:  cuius  auspicem  pater- 
naeque  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testem,  vobis,  Venerabiles 
Fratres,  cunctoque  clero  et  populo  vobis  concredito,  apostoli- 
cam  benedictionem  amantissime  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  die  XV  mensis  Se- 
ptembris  anno  mdccccxx,  Pontificatus  Nostri  septimo. 
BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 
II. 
Decernitur  de  Triduanis  Sollemnibus  et  de  Cappella 

Papali  in  Basilica  Liberiana  habendis  et  de  similibus 

SUPPLICATIONIBUS    IN    UnIVERSO    CaTHOLICO    OrBE    PERA- 

GENDis  IN  honorem  Sancti  Hieronymi,  Ecclesiae  Doc- 

TORIS,  decimo  quinto  SAECULO  AB  EIUS  OBITU  EXEUNTE,  ET 

Indulgentiae  Plenaria  ET  Partiales  conceduntur. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 

Universis  Christifidelibus  praesentes  Litteras  inspecturis 
salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.     Cum  in  honorem  sancti 

14*  Ep.  IS,  2,  I. 
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Hieronymi,  Ecclesiae  Doctoris,  saeculo  quintodecimo  ab  eius 
obitu  exeunte,  Pia  Societas,  ab  eodem  nuncupata,  pro  Evan- 
geliis  vulgandis,  sibi  propositum  habeat  sollemnia  celebrandi, 
Nos,  in  eminenti  Sedis  Apostolicae  loco,  disponente  Domino, 
collocati,  iniuncti  Nobis  officii  munera  cupientes  salubriter  ex- 
sequi,  hoc  laudabile  Piae  Societatis  inceptum,  quod  ad  excitan- 
dam  provehendamque  fidelium  pietatem  erga  eumdem  Ecclesiae 
Doctorem  erit  summopere  profuturum,  amplissime  probamus. 
Hieronymus  enim,  licet  Stridone  in  Pannonia  natus,  in  hac 
alma  Urbe  Nostra  studiis  litterarum  sacrarumque  disciplinarum 
vacavit,  et  postea  diu  sancti  papae  Damasi  scriba  atque  a  secretis 
perdiligens  assiduusque  fuit.  Inter  praestantissimos  vero  anti- 
qui  aevi  christiani  scriptores  nemo  forte  reperiatur,  qui  acrius 
fidei  morumque  integritatem  adversus  haereticos  et  pravos 
christianos  tuitus  sit;  at  omnium  consensu  habetur  et  colitur 
Doctor  Maximus  Sacris  Scripturis  explanandis  atque  interpre- 
tandis,  et  Vulgata,  quam  eius  studiis  et  laboribus  Ecclesia  debet, 
non  modo  est,  Concilii  Tridentini  decreto,  authentica  declarata 
et  usu  ecclesiastico  recepta,  sed  etiam  a  doctis  viris  cotidie  pluris 
aestimatur.  Quam  ob  rem  Piae  Societatis,  quae  patrocinio  ac 
praesidio  Magistri  omnium  latinorum  Sacrae  Scripturae  inter- 
pretum  utitur,  visum  est  Nobis  merito  commendare  propositum, 
quod  supra  memoravimus,  saecularia  sollemnia  celebrandi  in 
Patriarchali  Basilica  sanctae  Mariae  Maioris,  vulgo  "  Liber- 
iana  " :  in  quam,  ut  e  constanti  hominum  memoria  testimon- 
iisque  fide  dignis  colligitur,  temporibus  expeditionibus  Cruci- 
gerorum  a  sepulcro  Bethlemitico  translatum  est  corpus  sancti 
Doctoris,  ibique  servatur  et  pie  colitur.  Ut  igitur,  in  hisce  sae- 
cularibus  sollemnibus,  Piae  Societati  a  sancto  Hieronymo,  de 
Evangeliorum  divulgatione  tam  praeclare  meritae,  gratificemur, 
€t  simul  sancti  Doctoris  cultum  magis  magisque  apud  Christi- 
fideles  provehamus,  statuimus  peculiari  voluntatis  Nostrae 
significatione  faustae  commemorationis  laetitiam  ac  sollemni- 
tatem  augere.  Itaque  decernimus  in  Liberiana  Basilica,  diebus 
decimo  septimo,  octavo  et  nono  mensis  decembris,  hoc  anno, 
triduanas  haberi  supplicationes,  et,  ad  liturgiae  splendorem 
amplificandum,  postremo  ex  tribus  die,  id  est  decimo  nono, 
Missam  et  alia  divina  officia  in  eodem  templo  in  Pontificalibus 
celebranda,  etsi  Nobis  absentibus,  super  altare  maximum,  Sum- 
mis    Pontificibus    reservatum,    peragi,    adstantibus    Emis    ac 
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Revmis  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalibus,  nee  non  RR.  DD.  Praelatis,  qui 
ius  habent  ad  Cappellas  Papales  conveniendi,  tamquam  si  coram 
Nobis  Sacra  ilia  celebrarentur.  Licentiam  tamen  huiusmodi, 
per  has  Apostolicas  Litteras,  uti  mos  est,  pro  hac  vice  tantum 
concedimus  atque  impertimur.  Ut  sollemnia  autem,  quae  supra 
diximus,  uberiore  cum  spirituali  emolumento  celebrentur,  largi- 
mur  ut  omnibus  et  singulis  utriusque  sexus  Christifidelibus,  qui, 
vere  poenitentibus  et  confessis  ac  sacra  Communione  refectis 
basilicam  sanctae  Mariae  Maioris,  ultimo  soUemnium  praedic- 
torum  die,  devote  ^visitaverint  vel  Sacris  inibi,  ob  hanc  causam 
peractis,  interfuerint,  ibique  de  more  pro  Christianorum  prin- 
cipum  Concordia,  haeresum  exstirpatione,  peccatorum  conver- 
sone  ac  sanctae  Matris  Ecclesiae  exaltatione  pias  ad  Deum 
preces  effuderint,  plenariam,  semel  tantum,  omnium  peccatorum 
suorum  indulgentiam  et  remissionem  misericorditer  in  Domino 
concedimus.  Itemque  iisdem  Christifidelibus,  qui,  duobus  tri- 
duanae  supplicationis  praecedentibus  diebus,  praedictam  basi- 
licam devote  visitaverint,  ibique,  corde  saltem  contriti,  ut  supra 
oraverint,  septem  annos  et  totidem  quadragenas  de  iniunctis  eis, 
seu  alias  quomodolibet  debitis  poenitentiis,  in  forma  Ecclesiae 
consueta  relaxamus.  Quas  omnes  et  singulas  indulgentias, 
peccatorum  remissiones  ac  poenitentiarum  relaxationes  etiam 
animabus  Christifidelium  in  Purgatorio  detentis  per  modum 
suffragii  applicari  posse  indulgemus.  Quo  autem  huius  de- 
cimiquinti  saecularis  anni  commemoratio  fructuosior  ac  sol- 
lemnior  exsistat,  optamus  ut,  intra  annum  a  tricesimo  die  huius 
mensis  septembris,  in  toto  orbe  catholico,  quo  et  tempore  et 
modo  cuique  Episcopo  videbitur,  sollemnis  similis  in  honorem 
sancti  Hieronymi,  Ecclesiae  Doctoris,  triduana  supplicatio  fiat: 
cui  quotquot  interfuerint,  eis  omnibus  et  singulis  indulgentias, 
quas  et  uti  supra  memoravimus,  usitatis  condicionibus,  lucrari 
licebit.  Quam  triduanam  supplicationem  in  dioecesibus  pera- 
gendam  aliave  sollemnia  vehementer  cupimus  ut  praecipue  pro- 
moveant  sodales  Societatum  a  sancto  Hieronymo,  sicubi  exsis- 
tant,  Academiae  theologicae  et  quotquot  in  Seminariis  et  in 
studiorum  Universitatib.us  rei  biblicae  vacant,  ut  magnus  iste 
Sanctus  ipsis  non  solum  caelestis  solatii  copiam,  sed  idonea  quo- 
que  auxilia  benigne  a  Deo  imploret  ad  recte  Sacram  Scripturam 
interpretandam,  ab  adversariis  tuendam  fructuoseque  medi- 
tandam.     Non  obstantibus  constitutionibus  et  ordinationibus  ac 
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Litteris  apostolicis  in  contrarium  praemissorum  quomodolibet 
concessis,  ceterisque  contrariis  quibuslibet. 

Datum  Romae  apud  sanctum  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris, 
die  XV  mensis  septembris,  anno  MCMXX,  Pontificatus  Nostri 
septimo. 

P.  Card.  Gasparri,  a  Secretis  Status, 


BOMAN  ODRIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

20  May,  jg20:  Monsignors  Michael  J.  Phelan  and  Edward 
J.  Flynn,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  made  Domestic 
Prelates. 

/p  Augttst:  The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Byrne,  curate  at  the  pro- 
Cathedral  of  Dublin,  made  Titular  Bishop  (Ecclesiae  Spiga- 
censis)  and  Auxiliary  to  the  Most  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

26  August:  The  Right  Rev.  John  Mark  Gannon,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Nilopolis,  made  Bishop  of  Erie. 

2"/  August:  Mr.  James  A.  Flaherty,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  civilian  class. 

7  September:  The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Joseph  O'Leary, 
Bishop  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  made  Archbishop  of  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  Canada. 

p  September:  The  Right  Rev.  Patrick  Chiasson,  C.J.M., 
Titular  Bishop  of  Lydda  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  made  Bishop  of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada. 

10  September:  The  Right  Rev.  Louis  J.  O'Leary,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Hieropolis,  made  Bishop  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.L, 
Canada. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Keane,  Pastor  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Church,  Oakland,  made  Titular  Bishop  of  Samaria  and  Auxi- 
liary to  the  Bishop  of  Sacramento. 

Jj  September:  Monsignor  Joseph  L.  J.  Kirlin,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  made  Private  Chamberlain  super- 
numerary of  the  Pope. 

14  September:  Monsignor  Lawrence  A.  Dunphy,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Benedict  XV,  issued  on 
occasion  of  the  fifteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  St.  Jerome's 
death,  directing  attention  to  the  fruits  of  Bible  study  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Saint's  life.      (See  first  article  of  this  number, 

pp.  561-575.) 

Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  ordains  the  observance  of  a 
solemn  triduum  in  the  Papal  Chapel  of  the  Liberian  Basilica 
and  throughout  the  Catholic  world  in  honor  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  grants  plenary  and  partial  indulgences  in  conjunction 
with  the  same.      (See  below,  pp.  638-9.) 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  some  recent  pontifical 
appointments. 


A  SOLEMN  TRIDUUM  IN  HONOR  OF  ST.  JEROME. 

In  connexion  with  the  Encyclical  Letter  given  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  fifteenth  centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Jerome, 
on  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Father  proclaims  a  solemn 
triduum  to  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  with 
plenary  and  partial  indulgences  for  those  who  take  part  in 
the  pious  exercises.  The  time  for  the  celebration  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  according  to  the  manner  which 
seems  to  him  best  calculated  to  promote  the  object.  The 
period  during  which  the  triduum  may  take  place  extends  to 
30  September,  1 92 1.  The  exercises  are  to  consist  in  devotions 
and  exhortations  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  societies  in 
the  parishes,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  for  the  systematic 
spread,  the  interpretation  and  special  study  of  the  Bible.  The 
indulgences  attached  to  the  exercises  are — a  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  attend  the  exercises  on  the  concluding  day  or  assist 
at  the  solemn  Mass  celebrated  with  that  end,  provided  they 
receive  with  contrite  heart  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  pray  for  the  concord  of  Christian  princes, 
the  extirpation  of  errors  of  faith,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  triumph  of  Holy  Church.  All  those  who  on  the  first  two 
days  of  the  triduum  visit  a  church  and  devoutly  attend  the 
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exercises  in  honor  of  St.  Jerome,  gain  a  partial  indulgence  of 
seven  years  and  seven  quarantines,  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  contrite  prayer. 

All  these  indulgences  are  applicable  to  the  Holy  Souls  in 
Purgatory. 

The  subject  matter  for  the  instructions  to  be  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  triduum  will  be  readily  found  in  the  article 
"  Benedict  XV  and  Catholic  Study  of  the  Bible  "  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review. 


OUR  OPPORTUNITIES  AMONG  THE  MEXICANS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  your  October  issue  Father  Schaefers  reviewed  the  per- 
plexing difficulties  attendant  upon  an  intelligent  solution  of 
the  Mexican  question  within  our  borders,  and  most  kindly 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 
has  undertaken  pioneer  work  among  our  Latin  brothers. 

In  our  "  survey  '*  work  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  we  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
lack  of  system  in  the  efforts  to  keep  the  Mexicans  firm  in 
their  Faith.  The  pastor  in  Newton,  Kansas,  has  accomplished 
wonders — a  church,  a  community  center ;  but  this  is  an  isolated 
case;  and  the  sadder  it  is  because  in  even  the  smallest  hamlet 
the  ubiquitous  proselytizer  is  engendering  mistrust  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  system 
employed  by  our  separated  brethren,  their  ability  to  cover 
ground  and  their  apparent  sacrifices  to  make,  as  they  proclaim, 
at  least  the  Bible  story  of  Christ  known  to  the  Mexicans. 
Every  possible  creature  comfort  is  offered  in  barter  for  the 
faith  of  the  Mexicans ;  but  let  it  be  emphasized  that  they  have 
generally  forgone  all  these :  though  the  spes  ecclesiae,  the  ris- 
ing generation,  raised  amid  not  too  religious  surroundings,  is 
a  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  immediately.  If  in  our 
larger  parishes,  where  the  ministration  of  three  or  more  priests 
is  always  at  the  service  of  the  people,  schools  are  found  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity,  how  much  more  so  where  a  priest  is 
seldom  seen? 

The  two  great  dangers  to  the  Mexicans  are  lack  of  schools 
and  lack  of  priestly  ministrations.     With  the  present  equip- 
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ment  the  results  are  far  beyond  expectations,  but  parish  schools 
would  renew  the  face  of  these  States  in  ten  years.  Whenever 
possible,  aid  has  been  given  by  the  Extension  Society,  and 
though  over  $300,000  have  been  spent  in  the  State  of  Texas 
alone,  it  is  only  a  mite  in  comparison  with  the  continuous  out- 
pouring of  money  from  non-Catholic  coffers. 

A  small  community  from  the  East  is  defraying  the  expenses 
and  supplying  the  Sisters  for  one  school,  and  I  would  that  the 
larger  mother-houses  could  assume  a  similar  role.  The  graces 
which  God  bestows  on  this  little  household  are  marvelous,  and 
they  are  fully  compensated  by  a  more  generous  number  of 
postulants.  The  idea  of  mission  work  is  percolating  through 
the  American  mind,  and  the  sooner  our  more  effete  Sister- 
hoods realize  the  demands  of  this  barren  field,  the  more  hope- 
ful will  be  their  own  future.  The  harvest  was  never  so 
plentiful  in  America,  but  I  fear  the  lowering  clouds  of  in- 
differentism,  or  worse,  are  gathering,  and  the  few  workers 
will  be  unable  to  garner  these  souls  before  the  sun  of  Catho- 
licity is  dimmed,  for  the  Mexicans,  behind  these  clouds.  We 
happened  on  an  unoccupied  school,  for  example,  with  ac- 
commodations for  sixty-five  boarders.  The  bishop  will  give 
clear  title  to  the  Sisterhood  willing  to  conduct  an  accredited 
high  school.     Where  can  the  nuns  be  had? 

Schools,  schools,  and  more  schools  is  the  only  salvation  for 
the  rising  generation  of  Mexicans  in  our  midst;  but  where 
millions  are  spent,  we  begrudging  thousands,  our  handicap, 
humanly  speaking,  is  insuperable. 

The  Faith  suffers  in  these  parts  from  externals.  The 
churches  are  generally  partially  fallen  into  ruin.  The  priests 
are  made  beggars  by  circumstances,  and  then  the  Catholics 
are  ashamed  ef  their  religion.  In  one  archdiocese  where  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  priests  are  an  inspiration,  the  travellers 
of  artistic  temperament  who  infest  the  region  laugh  to  scorn 
the  efforts  of  the  padres,  and  dub  their  work  "  benevolent 
vandalism  ".  The  eagerness  of  a  priest  to  keep  respectable  his 
church,  the  mud  roof  of  which  was  renewing  Baptism  by 
aspersion,  corrected  the  heretical  method  by  putting  a  cor- 
rugated tin  covering  on  the  edifice.  We  admit  that,  from 
the  artist's  viewpoint,  the  ensemble  is  not  harmonious,  but  the 
critics  have  persistently  refrained  from  supplying  the  where- 
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with  for  art's  sake,  if  not  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  Encycli- 
cal of  the  Pope  on  Missions  must  be  carried  out  forthwith, 
especially  the  item  concerning  native  clerg^y,  for  these  above 
all  others  can  accomplish  the  desired  results.  This  is  not 
said  in  disparagement  of  those  now  in  the  field,  for  much,  very 
much,  credit  is  due  the  saintly  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Faith  in  these  regions.  How- 
ever, the  dawn  of  a  new  day  has  come,  and  we  must  not  pro- 
vide further  material  of  obloquy  for  our  too  eager  non- 
Catholic  brethren.  Americans  must  unravel  the  language 
question:  they  alone  can  take  the  stand  that  our  competitors 
assume,  and  on  Americans  we  must  rely  more  and  more  in  the 
future.  A  Home  Mission  Seminary  could  give  us  American 
priests  of  Mexican  blood.     We  need  them. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  priestly  ministrations. 
In  view  of  the  language  difficulty  there  are  not  many  com- 
petent to  handle  this  situation.  Our  survey  accomplished  in 
actual  results  the  formation  of  a  missionary  band  of  Mexican 
clergy,  with  two  as  a  nucleus,  who  are  going  about  from 
village  to  village,  in  a  Ford  supplied  by  Extension,  giving 
missions.  Forty  Hours'  services,  etc.  in  one  State;  and  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a  host  of  men  who  later,  we  hope,  will 
expand  this  needed  work. 

Apart  from  th^  handicaps  encountered  because  of  the  lack 
of  money  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  missions,  there  is  an 
internal  difficulty  that  requires  patience  and  tact  for  an 
amicable  solution.  I  refer  to  the  slowly  dying  Los  Hermanos 
PenitenteSy  whose  superstitious  practices  are  a  scandal  to  Ameri- 
cans and  a  buffoonery  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  so-called 
Penitente  association  is  a  group  of  men  and  women  banded 
together,  originally,  to  preserve  the  Faith  when  the  padres  were 
expelled  in  pre-U.  S.  days,  but  which  has  degenerated  into  a 
superstitious  and  political  aggregation,  whose  primal  reason 
of  existence  has  long  since  disappeared.  This  organization 
was  founded  in  Spain  300  years  ago.  Like  all  such  associa- 
tions, it  met  for  religious  study  and  conversation,  but  gradu- 
ally this  once  approved  order  deteriorated  into  the  present 
monstrosity.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  superstitious 
outgrowth  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  The  season  of 
activity  is  Lent,  and  then  the  weird  cries  of  the  men  reecho 
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through  the  valley,  announcing  the  flagellations,  the  crown- 
ing with  thorns,  the  crucifixion,  and  other  similar  customs. 
There  is  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  division  due  to  these  practices, 
and  the  padres  must  be  extremely  careful  in  handling  the 
situation. 

As  I  journeyed  through  the  vast  territory  where  the  Mexican 
problem  is  greatest,  I  prayed  for  a  religious  awakening  that 
would  gain  in  momentum  as  it  reaches  the  vast  plains  and 
isolated  districts  where  priests  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
finance  and  the  people  pale  in  faith  beneath  the  scorching  rays 
of  indifferentism.  The  works  already  accomplished  have 
elicited  praise  from  every  side,  but  zeal  is  checked  by  the 
demands  of  a  commercial  world.  The  dawn  of  large  activities 
is  upon  us  in  the  efforts  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
to  amalgamate  all  mission  aid  societies,  and  our  hope  is  high 
in  consequence.  More  men,  like  the  original  seventy-two,  will 
evangelize  the  neglected  districts  in  our  own  country,  making 
them  missionary  centres  for  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the 
heathen  in  Fields  Afar. 

E.  J.  McGUINNESS, 
Field  Secretary  of  Church  Extension. 


THE  MISSION  FIELD  IN  CENTRAL  AMERIOA. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Although  I  am  not  a  native  Central  American,  I  am  one 
at  heart  after  a  labor  of  several  years  in  the  education  of  youth 
in  Salvador.  This  accounts  for  my  interest  in  an  article  which 
appeared  under  the  title  "  The  Mission  Field  in  Central 
America  ",  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  of  last  February, 
by  Prof.  Elbridge  Colby.  Although  somewhat  belated  a  cor- 
rection of  some  statements  therein  seems  to  me  called  for,  and 
I  wish  briefly  to  give  in  the  following  a  true  presentment  of 
the  religious  and  moral  conditions  in  Central  America,  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  may 
form  for  themselves  a  correct  judgment  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  Church  in  this  country.  I  shall  conclude  by  noting  the 
gifts  or  qualities  the  American  missionary  ought  to  have,  who 
would  think  about  coming  to  work  in  Central  America. 
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I. 

The  article  in  question  refers  to  Darien  and  to  Chiriqui, 
since  it  speaks  of  the  native  tribes  confined  to  Columbia,  and 
on  the  north  does  not  pass  beyond  the  Bocas  del  Toro.  These 
are  the  limits  which  the  writer  gives  to  Central  America.  But 
up  to  the  present,  and  speaking  precisely.  Central  America  has 
not  included  the  Isthmus  zone,  although  the  tendency  to-day 
seems  to  be  to  consider  Panama  an  integral  part  of  it.  At  the 
present  writing,  by  Central  America  is  understood  the  aggre- 
gate of  five  republics  situated  north  of  Panama,  a  territory 
which  extends  from  Chiriqui  and  Bocas  del  Toro  on  the 
south,  to  Chiapas  and  Yucatan  on  the  north,  with  an  extension 
approximately  of  170,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  five  million. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  article  can  be  applied  to  Central 
America  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  some  points  of  similarity 
with  the  region  described.  There  are  some  charges  made  that 
are  disagreeable,  but  nevertheless  true,  with  regard  to  certain 
places,  although  they  are  entirely  erroneous  with  regard  to 
others.  Furthermore,  Central  America,  as  will  be  shown,  is 
divided  into  five  republics.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  particu- 
lar political  and  religious  features.  In  general,  the  condi- 
tions in  these  five  republics  are  better  than  those  in  Panama, 
considering  that  the  territory  of  the  latter  country  is  more 
sparsely  settled.  Panama  is  a  new  republic  and  is  still  in  the 
making,  except  in  the  Capital  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  Central  Americans 
demands  that  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  enlightened  and  cultured  better  class. 

The  people  are  essentially  Catholic.  You  see  it  in  their 
almost  blind  faith  in  God,  a  faith  that  is  somewhat  tinged  with 
fatalism;  you  observe  it  in  the  expressions  that  are  most  com- 
mon on  their  lips :  Primero  Dios,  Que  Dios  se  lo  pague,  Todo 
sea  por  Dios,  Buenos  dias  le  de  Dios,  etc. ;  "  God  first  of  all/* 
"  May  God  pay  you,"  "All  for  God,"  "  May  God  give  you 
happy  days,"  etc.  You  see  it  in  their  resignation  in  suffer- 
ing, in  their  respect  for  the  clergy  and  for  the  things  of  God, 
in  their  somewhat  materialized  veneration  of  the  saints,  in  the 
religious  feasts  celebrated  by  them  in  church  and  the  home, 
in  the  resignation  with  which  they  die  after  having  received 
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the  last  Sacraments,  in  their  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  help- 
fulness: a  poor  man  always  finds  another  poor  man  to  help 
him  and  to  share  his  miseries  and  sufferings. 

The  people  have  good  hearts  and  fine  sentiments  and  they 
sin  more  through  thoughtlessness  and  weakness  than  through 
malice  and  pride.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  statistics  show 
degrading  crimes;  that  drunkenness,  concubinage,  and  evil 
living  are  prevalent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  liquor  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  national  revenue 
and  that  justice  is  slow  and  venal,  so  that  at  times  the  individ- 
ual who  seeks  justice  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  obtain  it 
The  majority  of  crimes  are  due  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

What  people  need  most  of  all  is  religious  instruction  and 
education.  But  priests  are  few  and  good  priests  fewer  still. 
In  towns  where  there  is  a  good  parish  priest,  morality  and 
respect  for  the  law  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Among  the  educated  people  there  are  many  very  good 
Catholics;  but  the  majority  are  indifferent  and  ignorant  in 
religious  matters  and  find  their  thoughts  engrossed  in  business 
and  in  vice.  Systematic  opposition  to  religion  hardly  exists, 
because  a  corrupt  man  has  no  force  for  either  good  or  evil. 
The  practical  Catholics  could  contribute  more  than  they  do  to 
public  morality;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  organize  them,  al- 
though strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  this  about. 

There  is  more  religion  among  the  women  than  among  the 
men,  because  parents  are  more  careful  with  the  education  of 
their  daughters.  The  women  support  divine  worship,  the 
pious  societies,  and  the  works  of  charity,  even  though  they 
are  not  always  inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  which 
results  from  profound  religious  convictions. 

The  religious  and  moral  status  of  Central  America  has  been 
made  much  worse  by  anti-Christian  and  sectarian  laws.  The 
chief  factor  in  these  evils  was  General  Justo  Rufino  Barrios, 
who  was  President  of  Guatemala  from  1871  to  1885.  He 
was  a  proud  and  arrogant  unbeliever  who  tried  to  bring  about 
by  force  a  union  of  the  Central  American  Republics.  He 
failed  in  this,  but  he  succeeded  in  causing  a  religious  persecu- 
tion. Under  his  influence,  drastic  laws  against  the  Church 
were  made  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador.  At 
present,  they  seem  to  be  experiencing  a  reaction. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  variable 
character  of  these  people,  who  pass  quickly  from  a  state  of 
exultation  to  one  of  depression,  is  to  blame  for  the  success  o£ 
these  political  measures.  If  the  clergy  and  people  had  been 
more  active  and  prudent,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
neutralize  more  effectively  the  evil  results  of  these  laws. 

The  reader  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  admit  that  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization  and  material  well-being  is  necessary  for 
the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  poor  peasant  who 
has  no  suitable  clothing  with  which  to  appear  in  public  and 
go  to  church,  remains  at  home  and  cannot  be  instructed  in  his 
religion,  especially  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  read.  To 
contract  matrimony,  it  is  necessary  to  fulfill  certain  legal 
formalities,  to  have  the  will  to  undertake  the  matrimonial 
obligations,  and,  most  of  all,  to  submit  to  these  restrictions 
throughout  life.  These  formal  requisites  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  poor,  illiterate  people  who  are  sometimes  in 
ignorance  of  where  they  were  born  and  do  not  know  to  whom 
to  apply  for  the  necessary  documents. 

The  tropical  climate  has  a  weakening  effect  on  both  the 
fibre  of  the  body  and  the  energy  of  the  spirit,  and  tends  to 
produce  an  apathetic  and  indifferent  mode  of  life.  These 
people  are  capable  of  anything  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm; 
but  when  this  moment  passes,  they  lose  heart  and  return  to 
their  old  ways.  There  is  great  need  of  education  of  the  will 
and  strong  civic  culture.  Here  and  there  we  find  examples  of 
the  strong  character  which  we  attribute  to  the  ancient 
Spaniards,  but  these  cases  are  few  and  are  becoming  fewer 
every  day. 

Finally,  the  tropical  heat  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  modesty 
inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  family  to  live  much  out  of  doors 
and  clad. only  in  light  garments. 

These  considerations  seem  fundamental  to  any  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  people  of  Central  America,  because,  even 
though  moral  principles  are  invariable,  we  cannot  deny  that 
in  their  application  we  must  take  into  account  social  atmos- 
phere, climate,  education,  and  standards  of  culture  and  ma- 
terial welfare.  With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  can 
reach  at  distinct  conclusions  concerning  the  different  ethno- 
graphical groups  represented. 
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11. 

Let  me  now  say  something  about  the  moral  and  religious 
conditions  in  each  of  the  Central  Republics. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  during  colonial  times  and  until 
1870  was  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of 
the  whole  of  South  America.  It  had  good  colleges  and  a 
Catholic  university;  there  were  enough  priests,  both  secular 
and  religious.  Since  1870  it  has  been  afflicted  by  the  most 
violent  radicalism.  In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year  a 
well  organized  revolution  overthrew  the  government  of  Es- 
trada Cabrera  and  we  are  now  hoping  for  better  days.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  promoter  of  the  liberating  movement 
was  Mons.  Pinol  y  Batres. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Mons.  Juan 
Gagliero,  now  a  Cardinal,  proposed  the  creation  of  new  dio- 
ceses, but  the  government  objected.  Guatemala  forms  a  single 
Archdiocese  with  2,300,000  inhabitants. 

The  Seminary  is  in  a  dying  condition.  It  has  only  twenty 
students,  thanks  to  the  evil  effects  of  secular  education. 

Education  is  strictly  secular.  There  are  serious  obstacles 
at  present  in  the  way  of  private  initiative. 

The  Clergry  are  few,  and  at  times  ill-instructed.  There  are 
some  foreigners  among  them,  but  some  of  these  seek  wealth 
rather  than  souls. 

The  Religious  are  only  a  relic  of  what  they  were  before. 
The  Franciscans  have  a  single  house  and  the  Dominicans  the 
same.  The  Lazarists  assist  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have 
three  hospitals,  two  hospices,  a  central  house,  and  a  college. 

Of  white  people,  there  is  a  group  representing  the  old 
nobility  and  these  keep  their  faith  and  Catholic  customs.  The 
professional  or  middle  class  is  the  most  corrupt  and  anti- 
religious.  There  are  several  Catholic  associations,  but  with- 
out liberty  they  cannot  develop. 

There  are  several  different  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  quite 
numerous  and  have  a  form  of  religion  mixed  with  superstitions, 
although  there  are  some  that  are  good  Catholics  and  lead 
Christian  lives. 

Recent  years  have  been  made  sad  for  Guatemala  by  the 
lack  of  agreement  between  the  people  and  the  Archbishop, 
fostered  by  President  Estrada  Cabrera.     If  it  is  God's  will, 
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the  political  change  will  restore  to  the  Church  in  Guatemala 
its  ancient  lustre. 

In  Honduras  the  state  of  the  Church  is  most  deplorable  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  good  priests.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
naturally  good,  simple,  and  docile.  The  upper  classes  are 
generally  indifferent  and  anti- religious.  A  Masonic  lodge 
functions  openly  in  Tegucigalpa.    Education  is  strictly  secular. 

The  former  government  was  opposed  to  the  division  of  the 
diocese,  but  finally  permitted  the  erection  of  the  Diocese  of 
Santa  Rosa,  which  is  occupied  by  Bishop  Volio  de  Costa  Rica, 
who  is  a  splendid  character.  The  Bishop  of  Tagucigalpa  is 
an  old  man,  lifeless,  and  inactive. 

The  Seminary  in  charge  of  the  Lazarists  has  about  ten 
students. 

The  Holy  See  had  erected  two  more  dioceses  and  a  Pre- 
fecture for  the  north  coast,  including  the  Mosquito  Coast 
Mission,  but  the  government  objected.  Better  times  are 
hopped  for. 

The  secular  priests  are  few  and  generally  ill-instructed. 
Among  the  religious,  there  are  the  Lazarists  who  have  the 
Seminary,  Capuchins  in  Comayuagua,  and  the  Salesians  who 
have  a  small  college.  The  Daughters  of  Mary,  Help  of 
Christians  {Aussiliatrices)  have  a  splendid  college  for  young 
ladies,  but  they  have  passed  through  some  terrible  trials  in 
this  establishment. 

The  two  Indian  tribes  are  the  Hicaques,  in  the  central  part, 
once  evangelized  by  Father  Subirana,  and  the  Mosquitos  in 
the  north-west,  who  are  half-civilized.  Along  the  north  coast 
there  are  negroes  and  Protestants. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  reason  for  the  decadence  of  the 
clergy.  When  a  poorly-trained  priest  is  given  charge  of  a 
remote  district,  far  from  the  vigilance  of  his  prelate  and 
brother-priests,  it  is  easy  enough  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
people  instead  of  raising  them  up,  and  become  sal  infatuatum 
instead  of  lux  mundi.  Some  may  say  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
good  will  and  of  the  proper  zeal.  I  would  answer  that  in 
certain  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  one's  posi- 
tion, and  that  these  priests  are  more  deserving  of  pity  than  of 
disdain. 
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The  Republic  of  El  Salvador  with  an  area  of  only  35,000 
square  kilometers,  has  a  million  and  one-half  inhabitants. 
The  state  of  religion  here  is  more  consoling. 

There  was  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Holy  See 
to  create  new  dioceses,  so  that  to-day  the  capital  constitutes 
an  archdiocese  and  there  are  suffragan  bishops  in  San  Miguel 
to  the  east  and  Santa  Ana  to  the  west. 

There  is  a  well-organized  seminary  in  San  Salvador  with 
thirty  students,  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  There  is 
another  in  Santa  Ana  and  a  third  has  been  started  in  San 
Miguel.  Both  of  these  might  well  be  united  with  the  Semi- 
nary of  San  Salvador. 

There  are  not  enough  priests  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
the  country,  especially  in  Santa  Ana  and  San  Miguel.  Most 
of  them  are  good  and  hard  workers,  but  some  of  them  are 
unstable  and  poorly  educated. 

In  spite  of  the  laws  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  good  group 
of  Religious.  The  Jesuits  have  the  Seminary ;  the  Dominicans 
a  parish ;  the  Lazarists  give  missions  and  act  as  chaplains  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity;  the  Josephites  and  Franciscans  have 
parishes,  and  the  Salesians  conduct  three  colleges.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  have  four  hospitals,  three  hospices,  and  an  asylum. 
The  Aussiliatrices  have  three  colleges,  the  Bethlehemites  two, 
and  the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption  one.  The  Dominicans  and 
Mesdames  of  the  Sacred  Heart  also  have  colleges. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  white  population  is  mixed  good  and 
bad.  However,  the  anti-religious  spirit  is  on  the  decline. 
We  have  a  Catholic  press  and  the  secular  press  is  tolerant. 
There  are  societies  for  men,  confraternities,  etc. 

Public  instruction  is  secular,  but  the  private  schools  of  the 
religious  are  very  well  attended  and  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  education  of  girls. 

There  are  some  groups  of  Indians  almost  civilized  who  live 
in  contact  with  the  white  people. 

The  Protestants  are  attempting  to  carry  on  propaganda,  but 
they  have  been  able  to  win  over  only  a  few  ignorant  people. 
The  missionaries  they  send  from  the  United  States  seem  to 
be  rather  ignorant  men. 

In  Nicaragua  we  enjoy  full  liberty  and  the  clergy  are  active 
and    make    full    use    of    the    favorable    political    conditions. 
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President  Santos  Zelaya  kept  the  Church  under  oppression  for 
sixteen  years  till  the  Conservatives,  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States,  overthrew  his  tyrannical  government.  Nicaragua  is 
probably  the  only  country  in  Central  America  that  has  two 
well-defined  political  parties,  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals. 

There  are  three  dioceses.  Managua  has  an  archbishopric 
with  an  excellent  archbishop  in  Matagalpa,  and  there  are 
bishops  in  Granada  and  Leon.  There  is  a  Prefecture  Apos- 
tolate  in  Blue  Fields. 

In  Leon  there  are  enough  priests  and  they  are  quite  capable; 
there  is  a  shortage  of  priests  in  Managua  and  Qranada. 

The  old  seminary  of  Leon  is  very  well  organized,  but  it  has 
suffered  by  the  creation  of  two  new  ones  for  Granada  and 
Managua.     These  latter  might  well  be  united  to  the  former. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  church  and  college  in*  Granada;  the 
Capuchins  have  two  houses;  the  Salesians  a  college,  and  the 
Christian  Brothers  have  a  normal  school,  public  schools  and 
a  hospice.  The  Aussiliatrices  have  two  colleges  and  there  are 
other  schools  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  the 
Bethlehemites,  and  the  Mesdames  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Education  is  religious. 

The  white  population  is  mostly  Catholic.  The  men  are 
well-organized  into  societies. 

There  are  Indians  along  the  north  coast  in  charge  of  the 
Capuchins.  There  are  also  negroes  and  Protestants  along  the 
same  coast. 

The  country  of  Costa  Rica  has  only  half  a  million  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  in  the  central  part  of  the  Republic.  They  are 
the  most  civilized  and  of  the  purest  racial  stock  of  any  of  the 
Central  American  people.  State  and  Church  maintain  cordial 
relations.  There  is  a  Concordat  with  Rome  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Internuncio  presides  at  San  Jose.  The  present  repre- 
sentative is  Mons.  J.  Marenco  of  the  Salesian  Congregation. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  diocese,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
create  two  more,  one  for  the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific. 
The  bishop  is  a  German  Lazarist,  as  was  his  predecessor. 

The  Seminary  is  well  conducted  by  German  Lazarists. 

There  are  enough  priests  for  present  necessities  and  in 
general  they  are  well  educated,  zealous  and  influential. 
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The  Lazarists  have  the  seminary  and  some  parishes,  the 
Salesians  a  hospice,  and  the  Capuchins  and  Dominicans  reli- 
gious houses.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  a  hospital  and 
hospice  and  there  are  also  Bethlehemites  and  Aussiliatrices 
working  in  the  diocese. 

The  white  population  is  Catholic  and  well  instructed.  Great 
interest  is  taken  in  public  worship  and  the  churches  are 
artistic.  The  political  contests  are  very  energetic  and  the 
clergy  take  part  in  them.  Among  the  intellectual  class  there 
are  some  Theosophists. 

There  are  some  in  the  North  and  South  who  stubbornly 
■  resist  civilization.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  many 
negroes  and  Protestants. 

III. 

There  is  an  open  field  of  labor  in  Central  America,  for 
American  Catholic  missionaries.  In  this  connexion  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  some  conditions  that  seem  necessary 
in  order  that  their  labors  may  bear  fruit. 

The  Latin-American  mistrusts  the  political  designs  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  considers  a  menace  to  his  liberty; 
consequently  the  American  Catholic  missionary  must  by  his 
conduct  show  that  he  is  working  only  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  spiritual  good  of  the  faithful.  He  must  never 
allow  any  suspicion  of  imperialism  to  attach  to  his  actions. 

The  Latin  character,  especially  in  the  tropics,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  And  you  will 
find  more  defects  and  vices,  more  heart  and  sentiment,  more 
charity  and  expansiveness.  The  people  here  lack  perseverance 
and  stability,  but  they  have  noble  and  l^eroic  inspirations. 
Consequently  religion  must  adapt  itself  to  these  natural  char- 
acteristics and  emphasize  external  worship  while  the  people 
are  being  educated  to  the  interior  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  groups  of  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
things  of  religion,  who  wish  to  receive  the  Sacraments  fre- 
quently, do  good  work  through  pious  associations,  etc. 

It  is  not  really  hard  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  because  these 
people  are  somewhat  backward  they  will  submit  to  abuse. 
Although  they  are  ignorant,  they  are  mild-mannered  and  wish 
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to  receive  courteous  treatment  to  which  they  respond  ver\' 
quickly.  They  are  easily  led,  and  when  the  priest  gains 
their  goodwill  they  are  very  helpful. 

Unfortunately  they  are  not  punctual  and  have  to  be  trained 
to  punctuality  with  patience. 

The  greatest  sacrifice  that  will  be  demanded  of  the  American 
missionary  is  to  renounce  the  conveniences  of  life  and  adapt 
himself  to  local  circumstances  of  eating,  sleeping,  etc.  In  the 
cities  it  is  not  hard  to  find  all  the  conveniences  one  would 
enjoy  at  home,  but  in  country  places  one  must  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  be  satisfied  with  what  the  people  have. 

We  have  known  some  American  priests,  filled  with  zeal, 
who  have  done  apostolic  work  in  bringing  souls  to  God;  and 
we  have  known  others  who  reminded  us  more  of  Protestant 
missionaries  through  the  great  harm  they  have  done  to  their 
flocks.  May  God  will  that  as  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken the  commercial  conquest  of  the  world,  it  may  also  work 
for  the  moral  and  religious  conquest  of  Latin  America  after 
the  example  of  Europe  which  has  sent  legions  of  Catholic 
missionaries  for  the  assistance  and  edification  of  the  local 
clergy.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  expansion ;  this  is  real  work 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

These  observations  have  as  their  object  to  make  known  the 
conditions  of  the  Church  in  Central  America  to  the  readers 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review.  The  importance  which  Cen- 
tral America  is  now  assuming  by  virtue  of  its  geographical 
position  makes  me  believe  that  these  notes  will  not  be  un- 

interestinsf.  ^      ,  ._ 

^  Jose  Miglia. 

Santa  Ana,  El  Salvador. 


MABRIAGE  LAWS  IN  THE  OATEOHISM. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Most  readers  will  agree  with  Father  O'Gorman's  remarks 
in  your  last  issue  regarding  the  necessity  of  more  explicit 
statements  on  the  marriage  laws  in  our  catechisms.  The  or- 
dinary pastor  is  regularly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most 
surprising  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  in  this  matter, 
which  has  a  more  or  less  personal  interest  for  almost  every- 
one.    The  evil  of  mixed  marriages  is  a  constant  theme  in  the 
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press  and  the  pulpit;  nevertheless  few  of  the  laity  have  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  grasp  of  the  Church  legislation  which 
must  be  invoked  in  one  form  or  other  in  every  case  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Father  O'Gorman  refers  to  the  presentation  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  Butler's  Catechism.  The  words  are,  *'  Not  to  solemnize 
marriage  at  forbidden  times,  nor  to  marry  persons  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  kindred,  or  otherwise  prohibited  by  the 
Church,  nor  clandestinely  ".  Like  nearly  everything  else  in 
Dr.  Butler's  compendium  of  theology,  there  is  based  on  sound 
doctrine  a  statement  whose  words  and  sentence  structure  seem 
intended  rather  to  becloud  than  enlighten  the  child  learner. 
The  development  of  this  precept  in  the  Revised  Butler's  Cate- 
chism, now  in  general  use  throughout  Canada,  may  be  sug- 
gestive of  possible  reforms  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Church's 
precepts.     It  is  as  follows: 

(6)  To  observe  the  laws  for  marriage. 
What  are  the  principal  laws  of  the  Church  regarding  matri- 
mony? 

( 1 )  All  marriages  of  Catholics  must  be  celebrated  in  the  presence 
©f  the  pastor  or  some  priest  appointed  by  him. 

( 2 )  The  banns  must  be  published  three  times. 

(3)  Marriages  cannot  be  solemnized  within  the  forbidden  times. 

(4)  It  is  forbidden  to  marry  a  relative. 

(5)  It  is  forbidden  to  marry  a  non-Catholic.  Teacher. 


BISHOPS  VESTME'^Td  AT  OONFIRWATION. 

Qu.  Despite  the  decree  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Review  to  the  effect  that  a  bishop  is  not  to  wear  stole  and  mitre  and 
carry  the  crozier  when  administering  Confirmation,  the  custom  is 
being  continued.  Should  I  have  advised  my  Ordinary  by  showing 
him  the  decree,  when  I  saw  that  he  was  vesting?  The  decree  reads: 
"  Num  unquam  Episcopus,  stante  praesertim  consuetudine,  v.  g.  ad 
Confirmationem  sive  publice  sive  privatim  ministrandam,  aut  in  pro- 
cessionibus,  gestare  possit  stolam  et  mitram  et  pastoralem  baculum 
cum  habitu  praelatitio?  Resp.  Negative,  et  serventur  Pontificale 
Romanum,  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  et  Decreta  "  (p.  34). 

Resp.  To  advise  the  Ordinary  in  such  matters  is  reversing 
the  order  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  might  lead  to  humi- 
liations, not  conducive  to  pastoral  sanctification.      Moreover, 
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though  the  latinity  of  the  document  is  slightly  misleading,  the 
text,  if  carefully  read  (as  Bishops  are  apt  to  read  it),  will  re- 
veal that  the  stole,  mitre  and  crozier  are  not  the  things  that 
are  forbidden,  but  the  prelatial  vesture  in  combination  with 
these  insignia  of  liturgical  virtue.  The  stole,  mitre  and  crozier 
are  prescribed  by  the  Pontificale  and  the  Ceremoniale  at  Con- 
firmation, to  which  the  decree  distinctly  refers.  Our  sugges- 
tion in  such  matters  is :  let  the  bishops  alone  to  mind  their 
business,  unless  they  commission  you  to  do  it  for  them. 


MEDITATION  WHEN  BEOITIKG  THE  DOMINICAN  EOSABY. 

Qu.  Will  you  allow  me  to  express  doubt  about  the  decision  given 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Review  (p.  413),  "  Method  of  reciting 
the  Rosary  "  ?  The  Code,  Canon  934  ad  2,  reads :  "  sed  indulgentiae 
penitus  cessant  ob  quamlibet  additionem,  detractionem  vel  interpola- 
tionem."  There  seems  to  be  two  **  obs  "  in  the  method,  viz.  "additio" 
and  "  interpolatio  ". 

Resp.  The  "  Hail  Mary,"  literally,  is  not  the  indulgenced 
prayer  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Rosary.  The  indulgence 
is  attached  to  the  rosary  with  its  five  decades  when  meditation 
accompanies  it.  Meditation  is  usually  understood  to  be  men- 
tal prayer,  if  one  can  make  it.  But  meditation  is  not  neces- 
sarily mental.  It  may  be  vocal,  as  in  the  Holy  Hour  or  in 
certain  forms  of  retreat.  When  the  Sacred  Congregation  was 
asked,  "  Debetne  fieri  mentio  specialis  mysterii  in  recitatione 
Salutationis  Angelicae,  dicendo  v.  g.  post  haec  verba  "  ventris 
tui  Jesus  "  haec  alia :  "  quern  concepisti,  vel  quem  visitando 
Elizabeth  portasti,"  etc.  vel  "  quem  peperisti,"  etc.  ?  the  answer 
was  not :  "  Omittenda  sunt  haec  verba  quia  sunt  interpolatio  ", 
but  simply :  "  Sufficit  mentalis  meditatio  eodem  tempore  quo 
recitantur  Oratio  Dominicalis  et  Angelicae  Salutationes." 
The  sujficit  indicates  that  if  one  meditates  mentally,  he  satis- 
fies the  obligation.  It  does  not  exclude  verbal  expression  of 
the  thought  if  the  practice  is  helpful  to  meditation  which,  if  not 
made^  causes  the  indulgences  to  be  lost.  The  insertion  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Ave,  not  made  with  the  presumptuous  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  prayer,  nor  so  interrupting  it  as  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  invocation,  is  in  this  case  not  an  interpolation 
but  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  in  a  form  that  promotes  the 
purpose  of  the  indulgence  concession;  though  there  are  other 
(mental)  forms. 


Ecclesiastical  Xibtarig  XCable. 

PREPARING  TO  PREACH. 

Whether  the  sermon  is  to  be  written  out  in  full  or  merely 
sketched  after  long  meditation,  some  kind  of  plan  is  necessary. 
"  Its  object  is  to  register  the  distribution  of  matter,  to  fix  the 
order  of  the  composition,  and  so  secure  for  it  a  vertebrate  and 
organic  unity.  It  is  to  stand  before  the  mind  and  eye  of  the 
writer  as  a  reminder  of  his  purpose,  and  a  warning  against 
wavering  and  aimless  digression  from  it."  Thus  Father 
O'Dowd,^  who  counsels  preachers  to  adopt  the  plan  which 
they  find  most  suitable:  "Some  will  sketch  out  a  few  short 
indications  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  others  will  favor  a 
full  synopsis." 

Mgr.  Meyenberg^  goes  more  into  detail.  He  admits  that 
"  the  different  individuality  of  preachers  should  be  granted 
its  own  rights  in  the  elaboration;  in  a  certain  sense  each  one 
creates  his  own  method  of  preparation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  a 
general  valuable  course  of  preparation  may  be  planned  in  great 
outlines  " — and  he  sets  forth  the  following  points : 

(a)  According  to  the  admonition  of  St.  Augustine,  God's  help 
should  be  invoked. 

(b)  Determine  the  subject  of  the  sermon;  define  clearly  whether 
it  should  be  treated  more  didascally  than  paregoretically.  Then 
write  down  the  subject  and  the  special  aim  in  a  clear  conception,  but 
be  sure  to  conceive  the  aim  very  securely  and  sharply  and  enlist  in 
the  service  of  the  same  all  your  thinking  and  labor. 

(c)  Seek  the  thoughts,  write  them  down,  for  instance,  numer- 
ically: they  are,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
preacher:  Omnis  scriba  doctus  in  regno  coelorum  similis  est  patri- 
familias,  qui  profert  de  thesauro  suo  nova  et  Vetera  (Matt.  13:  52). 

The  suggestion  to  write  the  thoughts  numerically  is,  I  think, 
a  striking  departure  from  the  usual  methods  of  composition. 
He  continues: 

(d)  Examine  the  material,  classify  it,  eliminate  the  superfluous  or 
surplus,  determine  the  parts,  then  elaborate  the  sketch  in  detail,  and 

1  Preaching.     Longmans,  1919,  pp.  82,  83. 

2  Homiletic  and  Catechetical  Studies.     Pustet,  1919,  p.  756. 
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thus  create  gradually  the  final  disposition.  Often  the  defects  of  the 
sketch  become  more  manifest  in  the  execution.  Therefore,  the 
preacher  need  not  be  over-anxious  during  the  elaboration  in  regard 
to  each  detail  of  the  selected  sketch;  it  should  be  the  staff  and  sup- 
port, but  not  the  belt. 

(e)   Write  the  sermon.     The  best  teacher  of  homiletic  exposition 
is  the  pen.  ... 


This  method  fairly  embodies  the  suggestions  of  St.  Francis 
Borgia  and  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  in  their  treatises  on 
preaching.  The  former  thinks  of  the  preacher  as  having  first 
of  all  read  much  and  then  reflected  on  the  matter  of  his  read- 
ing. Boyd-Carpenter  thinks  that  reflection  should  precede  and 
govern  the  direction  of  our  reading,  for  that  reflection  will 
show  us  our  needs.  Howbelt,  the  Saint  would  then  have  all 
the  matter  thus  collected  put  into  an  orderly  arrangement, 
since  a  mob  of  crude  thoughts  will  try  both  the  patience  of  the 
hearers  and  the  memory  of  the  preacher.     Also : 

Either  the  hearer  will  not  understand  what  is  said,  or  he  will  not 
remember  it;  and  in  consequence  of  want  of  arrangement  of  the 
matter  the  speaker  will  neither  produce  conviction  nor  move  the  will. 
In  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  the  construction  of  buildings 
order  is  manifest.  That  by  means  of  preaching  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  God  (as  we  picture  it  to 
ourselves)  created  matter  devoid  of  form,  and  next  light  and  the 
other  things  which  beautify  and  adorn  matter,  until  at  last  He  canie 
to  the  creation  of  man,  and  placed  everything  in  its  proper  place. 
It  is  thus  in  my  opinion  the  preacher  ought  to  act.  First  let  him 
choose  a  text,  and  draw  from  it  the  subject  and  the  matter  of  the 
doctrine  he  desires  to  inculcate ;  next  let  him  seek  out  what  the  holy 
Fathers  have  taught  concerning  it,  and,  after  reflecting  on  the 
gospel,  let  him  arrange  his  matter  in  good  order,  and  follow  out  a 
plan ;  let  him  put  everything  in  its  proper  place  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
intellect ;  moreover,  let  him  have  in  readiness  many  commonplaces,  a 
supply  of  texts,  authorities,  proofs  from  reason,  metaphors,  tropes, 
figures,  examples  from  Sacred  Scripture,  facts  from  history  and 
similes. 

Boyle,  the  Saint's  translator,  hereupon  notes  that  St. 
Alphonsus  gives  similar  advice: 

Having  selected  a  subject,  write  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the 
sentiments,  motives,  similitudes  and  examples  which  you  have  found 
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in  your  reading.  Then  read  over  the  whole,  and  see  to  how  many 
points  the  sermon  may  be  reduced.  Next  write  on  a  separate  sheet 
the  points  you  have  discovered,  putting  a  heading  on  each.  Then 
note  again  the  matters  that  bear  on  each  pont,  and  mark  them  with 
a  number.  [Perhaps  this  thought  will  explain  Mgr.  Meyenberg's 
suggestion  to  write  down  the  thoughts  numerically.]  When  you 
perceive  that  you  possess  sufficient  matter,  then  arrange  in  order  the 
authorities,  reasons  and  moral  reflections,  giving  each  its  own  place. 
Then  commence  to  develop  the  discourse.  —  St.  Alphonsus,  Instruc- 
tions for  Missions,  ch.  vii,  sec.  i,  On  Preaching. 

The  framevi'ork  or  plan  of  the  sermon  is  thus  dependent  upon 
the  matter  which  has  been  obtained  by  varied  reading.  The 
plan  is  not  an  analysis  of  the  text  or  a  growth  from  it  as  from 
a  seed  that  gradually  sprouts,  grows,  bears  flower  and  fruit 
by  an  organic  process.  Rather  is  it  an  appropriate  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a  logical  discourse  on  the  subject  suggested 
by  the  text. 


Mgr.  Meyenberg  also  seems  to  intimate  that  the  sketch  of 
the  sermon  should  follow  rather  than  precede  the  numerical 
writing  down  of  the  thoughts.  These  are  to  be  grouped, 
perhaps  by  the  logical  faculty  operative  in  a  trained  mind 
such  as  that  of  a  young  preacher,  in  an  orderly  way,  and 
thus  finally  the  sketch  is  arrived  at.  He  does  not  suggest  any 
mechanical  frame  for  a  sketch. 

Mgr.  Benson  ^  is  more  specific.  "  I  have  come,'*  says  Fr. 
O'Dowd,  "  into  possession  of  a  lithographed  copy  of  some 
hints  for  preaching  in  which  Mgr.  Benson  briefly  describes  his 

3  In  Hugh:  Memoirs  of  a  Brother,  A.  C.  Benson  records  of  Mgr.  Benson  in 
his  early  Anglican  days  some  interesting  details  concerning  his  attempts  at 
extempore  preaching  (p.  94)  and  also  gives  (p.  109)  the  following  pertinent 
reference  to  his  system  of  preparing  sermons :  "  I  have  in  my  possession  hun- 
dreds of  his  skeleton  notes.  They  consist  of  the  main  points  of  his  argument, 
written  out  clearly  and  underlined,  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  texture  indi- 
cated, sentence-summaries,  epigrammatic  statements,  dicta,  empha'ic  conclusions. 
He  attained  his  remarkable  facility  by  persistent,  continuous  and  patient  toil ; 
and  a  glance  at  his  notebooks  and  fly-leaves  would  be  the  best  of  lessons  for 
anyone  who  was  tempted  to  depend  upon  fluid  and  easy  volubility.  He  used  to 
say  that,  after  long  practice,  a  sermon  would  fall  into  shape  in  a  very  few 
moments ;  and  I  remember  his  once  taking  a  carefully  written  address  of  my 
own,  summarizing  and  denuding  it,  and  presenting  me  with  a  little  skeleton  of 
its  essence,  which  he  implored  me  to  use ;  though  T  had  not  the  courage  to  do 
so.  He  said,  too,  that  he  believed  that  he  could  teach  anyone  of  ordinary 
brain-power  and  choice  of  language  to  preach  extempore  on  these  lines  in  six 
months,  if  only  he  would  rigidly  follow  his  method." 
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own  method,  which  is  almost  the  direct  opposite  of  the  one  for 
which  I  have  been  pleading.  It  may  be  found  of  use  to  those 
who  are  naturally  of  his  own  turn  of  mind;  and  some  of  his 
suggestions  may  help  them  to  improve  or  perfect  the  method 
which  best  suits  themselves.  I  give  them  here  as  he  wrote 
them,  at  the  request  of  some  theological  students  "  (p.  107). 

"  How  TO  Write  a  Sermon."     By  R.  H.  Benson. 
"  This  is  my  own  system." 

I.  Preach  or  lecture  on  Subjects,  not  texts;  choose  text  last,  and 
get  the  subject  in  mind  so  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  state  it  in  one 
sentence. 

E.  g.  "  To  Produce  Contrition." 

"  To  Explain  such  and  such  a  Dogma." 
'*  To  rebut  such  and  such  a  charge." 

II.  Construct  sermon  on  organic  system — head,  body,  tail — thus: 

Introduction. 
Points  I — 
II— 
III— 
IV— 

Conclusion. 
These  "  points  "  are  the  most  important  part,  and  should  be  done 
first  (not  less  than  two,  or  more  than  four — ^they  are  the  backbone. 
Each  should  be  capable  of  statement  in  one  sentence. 

III.  Construct  notes  deliberately  and  slowly,  in  form  the  eye  can 
take  in  at  a  glance,  with  small,  neat  handwriting.  Use  underlining 
a  good  deal,  and  capital  letters — and,  at  first,  coloured  inks  or  pen- 
cils. I  believe  that  the  memory  works  much  more  easily,  visually, 
than  intellectually  or  logically.  Use  other  symbols  or  devices  that 
catch  the  eye,  and  when  chosen,  use  the  same  in  all  sermons,  e.  g. 
square  brackets  for  illustrations. 


What  follows  of  Mgr.  Benson's  "  own  system  "  deals  largely 
with  his  pet  views  on  extempore  preaching  and  does  not 
particularly  concern  our  present  purpose.  For  instance,  he 
would,  like  John  Bright,  write  the  last  sentence  out  in  full,  or 
nearly,  and  stick  to  it  when  preaching,  lest  doubtless  he  should 
find  "  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  like  Milton's  demons 
that  sat  on  a  hill  retired  and  reasoned  high  of  Providence, 
Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate,     For  the  remainder  of  his 
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observations  the  reader  is  cordially  recommended  to  consult 
Fr.  O'Dowd's  work. 

The  suggestion  for  the  body  of  the  sermon  (No.  II  above) 
is  simplicity  itself.  He  does  not  minutely  divide  and  sub- 
divide. That  was  the  method  of  the  older  pulpit  orators.  In 
France  it  often  resulted,  as  Cardinal  Newman  somewhere 
points  out,  in  three  distinct  sermons  being  preached  at  one 
time  and  with  one  text.  The  mind  of  the  ordinary  layman  is 
apt  to  be  mystified  by  multiple  subdivisions,  as  his  patience 
is  likely  to  be  worn  out  by  the  length  of  time  consumed  in 
the  process. 

This  stark  simplicity  seems  to  be  far  removed  from  the 
elaborate  schemes  so  painstakingly  noted  and  described  by 
Father  Moeslein  in  his  volume  on  The  Mechanism  of  Dis- 
courses!^  Every  discourse  must  begin  somewhere,  must  end 
somewhere.  It  must  have  "  a  head,  a  body,  a  tail  ".  But 
call  its  beginning  or  head  an  "  exordium  ",  its  ending  or  tail 
a  "  peroration  " ;  analyze  what  the  exordium  and  the  perora- 
tion should  artistically  accomplish  and  what  relation  both  have 
to  the  body  of  the  discourse;  discuss  how  best  to  attain  the 
end  or  aim  of  the  discourse — and  simplicity  appears  to  have 
been  overlaid  with  all  the  refinements  of  logic,  rhetoric,  psy- 
chology. The  student  of  homiletics  may  feel  discouraged  as 
he  looks  at  these  "  Parts  of  Mechanism "  as  given  by  Fr. 
Moeslein  (p.  i6)  : 

I.  Group:  Cardinal  Factors: 

1.  The  Moral; 

2.  The  Sentiment; 

3.  The  Theme ; 

4.  Balanced  Personality. 

II.  Group:  Cardinal  Operations: 

1.  The  Moralization ; 

2.  The  Amplification ; 

3.  The  Argumentation; 

4.  Taste  and  Tact. 

These  are  general  factors  in  persuasive  discourse.  But  the 
mystery  grows  but  little  less  dark  when  the  student  looks  at 
the  more  familiar  parts  of  the  structure  of  discourse: 

*  Chicago,  1915. 
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III.  Group:  The  Exordium: 

1.  The  Text; 

2.  'J'he  Fundamental; 

3.  The   Redition; 

4.  The  Exitus ; 

5.  The  Invocation. 

IV.  Group :  Body  of  the  Discourse: 

1.  The  Confirmation  of  the  Theme  by  Argunaen- 
tation  ; 

2.  The  exemplification  of  the  Moral  by  Moral- 
ization ; 

3.  The  picturing  of  what  is  apt  to  awaken  the 
Sentiment  by  Amplification  ; 

4.  The  explaining  away  (of)  difficulties  by  Ref- 
utation. 

V.  Group:  The  Peroration: 

1.  The  Epilogue,  which  is  a  summing-up  of  the 
dominant  thoughts  of  the  Argumentation  of 
the  entire  discourse ; 

2.  The  Application,  which  is  a  reviewing  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  Moralization ; 

3.  The  Appeal,  which  is  the  last,  and  should  be 
the  most  telling  effort  of  the  Amplification. 

The  Ven.  Strambi's  different  grouping  is  next  given.  It  has 
three  groups:  Exordium,  Body,  Peroration.  The  Exordium 
comprises : 

1.  The  Text; 

2.  The  Fundamental; 

3.  The  Redition; 

4.  The  Exitus; 

5.  The  Theme; 

6.  The  Explanation  or  Narration; 

7.  The  Division  ; 

8.  The  Invocation. 

Rossuet*s  (occasional)  Method  is  next  given,  differing  some- 
what from  either  of  the  above  schemata.  Fr.  Moeslein's  work 
deals  "  with  only  one  of  the  main  subjects  discussed  by  works 
on  rhetoric  and  oratory.  This  subject  is  the  structure  or 
mechanism  of  discourses.  ...  In  conducting  courses  oi  in- 
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struction  for  those  whose  calling  made  it  necessary  to  be  em- 
ployed in  much  public  speaking,  the  writer  found  their  greater 
difficulty  to  be,  not  the  getting  suitable  material  in  abundance, 
but  in  the  handling  what  they  had  gathered.  In  conversa- 
tions with  public  speakers  who  were  not  beginners  in  the  pro- 
fession, especially  clergymen,  he  was  made  to  realize  more,  that 
to  the  same  cause  is  attributable  the  unnecessarily  protracted 
labor  of  turning  to  account  the  great  amount  of  knowledge, 
both  professional  and  collateral,  possessed  by  priests  gener- 
ally " — and  so  he  writes  his  book  to  meet  this  need. 

In  his  Preface  ®  to  The  Pulpit  Orator^  Father  Lambing  is 
highly  gratified  at  the  clearness  of  the  planning  exhibited  by 
all  the  many  sermons  in  the  six  volumes  of  that  extensive  work : 
"  The  theme,  the  text,  the  exordium,  the  division,  the  proofs 
from  Scripture,  the  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  the  illustrations, 
and  the  peroration  containing  the  practical  conclusion,  are  so 
disposed  as  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance."  While  all  this  is 
systematic,  judicious,  instructive,  and  solid,  he  is  furthermore 
pleased  greatly  by  the  novel,  ingenious  and  striking  illustra- 
tions. A  glance  at  any  of  the  sermons  will  exemplify  one 
regular  method  of  planning  for  the  Sunday  discourse. 


Works  on  homiletics  and  on  oratorical  composition  in  gen- 
eral are  very  loath  to  give  one  clear  example  of  a  plan.  A  plan 
"  will  vary  with  the  ever  varying  circumstances  of  the  speaker, 
his  subject  and  his  audience,  and  especially  with  the  end  in- 
tended, which  must  regulate  all  the  details  of  his  task,"  says 
Fr.  Coppens,®  who  advises  the  pupil  to  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  great  orations  in  order  to  attain  facility  at  planning  for 
himself. 

The  Rev.  M.  Bautain  advises  "^  much  meditation  of  a  theme, 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  ideas,  grouping  of  them  in  their 
relationships,  and  so  on,  around  a  main  idea.  "  Sometimes," 
he  says,  ''  the  idea  thus  conceived  is  developed  and  formed 
rapidly,  and  then  the  plan  of  the  discourse  arranges  itself  on 
a  sudden,  and  you  throw  it  upon  paper,  warm  with  the  fervor 
of  the  conception  which  has  just  taken  place,  as  the  metal  in  a 

5  13th  rev.  ed.  Pustet,  1916. 

^  The  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition,  p.  92. 

■^  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  pp.  178-198. 
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state  of  fusion  is  formed  into  the  mould  and  fills  at  a  single 
turn  all  its  lineaments.  .  .  .  But,  in  general,  one  must  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  form  the  plan.  .  .  .  The  moment  you  feel  that 
your  idea  is  mature,  and  that  you  are  master  of  it  in  its  center 
and  in  its  radiations,  its  main  or  trunk  lines,  take  the  pen  and 
throw  upon  paper  what  you  see,  what  you  conceive  in  your 
mind.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  beware  of  introducing  style  into  the 
arrangement  of  your  plan;  it  ought  to  be  like  an  artist's 
draught,  the  sketch  which,  by  a  few  lines  unintelligible  to 
everybody  save  him  who  has  traced  them,  decides  what  is  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  picture,  and  what  place  each 
object  shall  occupy.  Light  and  shadow,  coloring  and  ex- 
pression, will  come  later.  .  .  .  Make  your  plan  at  the  first 
heat,  if  you  be  impelled  to  do  so,  and  follow  your  inspiration 
to  the  end ;  after  which  leave  things  alone  for  a  few  days,  or 
at  least  for  several  hours." 

All  of  which  is  not  getting  us  very  far  forward  toward  any- 
thing specific.  But,  as  the  rhetoricians  observe,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  specific,  for  plans  will  vary  with  occasions,  moods, 
temperaments,  aims,  and  main  ideas.  Nevertheless,  as  Fr. 
Moeslein  remarks,  most  beginners  at  sermonizing  may  have 
many  ideas,  much  material,  sufficient  learning  both  profes- 
sional and  collateral,  and  yet  may  not  understand  what  to  do 
with  the  ideas,  the  material,  the  learning.  Sam  Weller  was 
quite  facile  in  oral  composition,  but  he  bit  his  penholder  to 
pulp,  grew  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
vacancy,  when  he  tried  to  put  his  thoughts  down  on  paper. 


A  definite,  ready-made  framework  into  which  ideas,  argu- 
ments, illustrations,  appeals,  and  the  rest  of  the  oratorical 
paraphernalia  may  be  fitted  is  a  desideratum  with  some  be- 
ginners. Hitchcock  ®  comes  to  their  assistance  with  some- 
thing clear,  definite,  suggestive.  It  is  at  once  a  plan  and  a 
method,  vivid,  detailed,  picturesque,  easily  remembered.  He 
gives  place,  of  course,  to  the  inevitable  Introduction  and  Con- 
clusion. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Body  of  the  dis- 
course, to  be  treated  in  three  grand  divisions :  the  work  of  the 
Memory,  of  the  Intelligence,  of  the  Will.  Each  of  these  three 
grand  divisions  is  subdivided  into  three  parts — a  highly  sym- 

8  Sermon  Composition.     Bums  &  Gates,  1908. 
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metrical  and  therefore  easily  memorized  scheme.     Reduced  to 
a  graphic  representation  it  would  look  like  this : 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Picture. 
I.  Memory -{     3.  Detail. 

4.  Scope. 

5.  Suggestion. 
II.  Intellect <     6.  Refutation. 

7.  Proof. 

8.  Glad  Motive. 
III.  Will <     9.  Sad  Motive. 

10.  Grand  Motive. 

11.  Conclusion. 

Thus,  a  Picture  is  to  be  painted  in  words  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  congregation  (No.  2).  Some  special  Detail  thereof 
is  to  be  pointed  out,  for  development  and  meditation  (No.  3). 
That  detail  will  suggest  something  symbolized  by  it,  or  the 
Scope  of  it  (No.  4).  Thus  far  we  have  operations  of  the 
Memory.  Now  the  Intellect  begins  to  work.  First,  the  scope 
suggests  the  theme  of  the  sermon,  or  what  is  termed  the  Sug- 
gestion (really,  the  "  Proposition  ",  vi^hich  the  writer  thought 
might  rather  be  suggested  than  formally  stated),  and  we  have 
No.  5.  The  suggestion  (or  veiled  proposition)  is  apt  to  raise 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  certain  objections  which  per- 
haps reside  in  the  subconsciousness,  and  the  Refutation  (No.  6) 
attends  to  these  objections.  The  theme  is  then  proved  by  the 
ordinary  argumentation  (No.  7).  Next  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  Will,  and  we  have  (Nos.  8,  9,  10)  the  glad,  the  sad,  the 
grand  motives  for  action. 

To  each  of  these  eleven  points  a  sheet  of  foolscap  is  as- 
signed, the  point  being  written  at  the  top  as  a  title.  If  a  bold, 
clear  hand  is  used,  Hitchcock  reckons  that  the  sermon  will  take 
about  twenty  nlnutes  to  deliver.  Concerning  these  points  he 
says: 

Carefully  avoid  these  words  in  the  sermon,  that  your  method  may 
not  become  evident  to  anyone  who  has  read  of  this  scheme.  Learn 
them  in  order,  for  they  form  the  rational  chain,  on  which  the  memory 
sustains  the  whole  theme.  The  visual  memory  is  also  greatly  helped, 
when  each  of  the  eleven  sections  is  strictly  confined  to  its  page,  and 
written  in  a  plain,  bold  hand.  .  .  .  For  longer  efforts  we  make  the 
same  preparation,  and  introduce  extempore  passages.     A  long  ser- 
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mon,   entirely  committed  to  memory,   can   hardly   fail   to  become 
monotonous. 

He  gives  short  chapters  on  each  of  the  eleven  points  or 
**  sections  ".  As  a  mechanical  device  for  helping  the  memory 
and  for  suggesting  a  train  of  thought  or  treatment,  the  scheme 
appears  to  be  valuable. 


Good  advice  is  given  by  Father  Feeney  •  on  "  how  to  begin  ", 
"  Many  young  writers,"  he  says,  "  cannot  easily  determine  how 
to  begin.  If  they  had  once  started,  they  think  they  would 
write  fluently,  but  the  difficulty  with  them  is  how  to  start.  Let 
them  imagine  themselves  in  the  pulpit  at  the  point  of  their 
sermon  with  which  they  begin  to  write, — ^say  the  proposition. 
What  would  they  say?  Some  words  will  surely  occur  to  them, 
and  in  all  likelihood  they  are  the  best  to  begin  with.  Another 
plan  of  starting  for  such  writers  is  to  be  indifferent  about  the 
first  sentence  or  two  and  to  write  on  with  the  intention  of 
changing  or  correcting  afterwards,  if  necessary.  Their  minds 
are  thus  relieved  of  the  burden  of  reflecting  on  the  propriety 
of  every  word  they  use,  and  they  can  give  their  undivided 
energy  to  the  plain,  unaffected  expression  of  their  thoughts 
and  sentiments." 

And  again  :  "  When  you  find  it  hard  to  make  your  exposition 
or  enforcement  of  some  truth  or  duty  simple  and  interesting, 
imagine  yourself  trying  to  bring  it  home  to  the  most  ignor- 
ant, dull-witted  member  of  your  parish,  as  you  sit  face  to  face 
with  him  in  your  library.  Write  down  every  word  you  would 
say  to  him  ..." 

Again,  if  the  mind  is  very  torpid  and  clouded,  the  "  best 
way  for  rising  above  those  clouds  ...  is  to  read  some  book 
that  will  have  a  stimulating,  inspiring  effect  on  him — a  book 
that  will  set  him  thinking,  that  will  suggest  to  him  noble, 
beautiful  thoughts.  Let  him  read  a  page  or  two  of  such  a 
book;  and  he  must  be  very  dull  indeed  if,  after  doing  so,  he 
will  not  find  himself  able  if  not  impelled  to  begin  to  write. 
Everyone  of  any  literary  culture  will  know  what  books  have 
the  most  stimulating  effect  on  him;  and  he  will  do  well  to 
keep  one  or  more  of  them  by  him." 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University  of  A  merica, 

*  Manual  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  pp.  ZZ'^'ZZ'^'  ^ 
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OONOILTUM  TRIDENTINUM.  Diariorum,  Actorum,  Epistnlarum,  Trac- 
tatuum  Nova  Collectio.  Tomus  VIII:  Ooncilii  Tridentini  Actorum 
pars  quinta:  complectens  acta  ad  praeparandum  Ooncilium,  et  sessiones 
anni  1562  a  prima  (XVII)  ad  sextam  (XXII).  Oollegit,  edidit, 
illustravit  Stephanus  Ehses.  Edidit  Societas  Goerresiana  promovendis 
inter  Germanos  Oatholicos  Literarum  Studiis.     Pp.  xi — 1024. 

(Second  Notice.) 

In  our  last  notice  we  reviewed  the  volume  of  "  Epistulae  "  which 
refers  to  the  Council  during  the  earlier  years  (1545-1547).  Dr. 
Buschbell  has  collected  the  correspondence  of  that  time  in  a  way 
calculated  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  preparatory  phases  of  the 
Tridentine  decisions.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the  Acta  of 
the  final  period,  namely  those  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IV,  who 
closed  the  sessions  of  the  Council  after  seventeen  years  of  activity, 
interrupted  by  political  interference. 

Monsignor  Ehses,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  important  section  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Acta  of  the  Council,  and  who  has  spent  half 
a  lifetime  in  gathering  and  ordering  the  materials  found  in  the 
European  and  especially  the  Roman  archives,  was  compelled  by  the 
cruel  exigencies  of  the  war  to  leave  his  hospitable  quarters  near  the 
Vatican.  Fortunately  he  had  almost  completed  the  MS.  of  the  pres- 
ent volume.  His  exile  from  the  Holy  City  caused  him  to  search  for 
new  sources  of  information  in  the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Munich. 
Here  he  found  some  data  the  existence  of  which  had  hardly  been 
suspected  and  which  added  material  of  considerable  value  to  the 
documents  already  in  hand.  In  the  Prooemium  of  the  fourth  volume 
Dr.  Ehses  had  sketched  the  conditions  under  which  the  Council 
opened  at  the  end  of  1545,  and  touched  upon  the  futile  attempts  of 
Cardinals  del  Monte,  Cervino,  and  Reginald  Pole  to  interest  the 
ruling  princes  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  We  do  not  possess 
yet  parts  III  and  IV  of  the  Acta  which  refer  to  the  transactions  of 
that  Pope  during  the  sessions  at  Bologna,  or  those  of  Julius  III  at 
Trent.  The  documents  referring  to  these  acts  were  made  inacces- 
sible by  the  war.  The  omission  has  in  the  meanwhile  been  supplied 
with  masterly  acimien  from  the  Acta  published  by  Raynaldus,  Le 
Plat,  and  Theiner.  The  portions  which  are  still  wanting  will  be 
given,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  compiler  in  the  final  volume  of  the  Acta. 

Meanwhile  we  have  here  the  details  of  the  preparatory  work  lead- 
ing to  the  final  sessions  of  the  Council  under  Pius  IV.  The  first 
part,  under  the  title  of  Acta  ante  Concilium,  treats  of  the  steps  which 
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the  Pontiff  took,  immediately  upon  his  election,  to  promote  the  action 
of  the  Fathers  and  principal  directors  of  the  various  commissions  in 
bringing  the  labors  of  the  Synod  to  a  definite  conclusion.  A  large 
portion  of  the  correspondence  and  of  the  Acta  refers  to  the  interests 
of  the  different  national  agencies  within  whose  domains  the  decrees 
were  ultimately  to  be  promulgated  and  made  effective.  The  first 
solemn  convocation  under  the  new  pontiff  took  place  on  18  January, 
1562.  It  was  the  seventeenth  session  from  the  time  the  Council  had 
been  first  convened  in  1545.  The  material  here  is  chiefly  corres- 
pondence with  the  officials  of  the  Synod,  the  theologians  and  secular 
princes  interested. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  the  Acta  Concilii.  These 
comprise  sessions  seventeen  to  twenty-two,  held  between  January  and 
September  of  1562.  The  deliberations  of  the  Fathers  turned  about 
the  Index  Librorum  prohibendorum,  the  residential  obligations  of 
bishops,  and  other  disciplinary  regulations  upon  which  definite  laws 
were  to  be  formulated  and  approved.  The  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Eucharist  took  up  a  large  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussions. It  was  to  be  finally  determined  whether  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament should  be  given  to  the  faithful  under  one  species  or  under 
both.  The  utraquist  party  was  strongly  represented,  at  least  in  the 
recognition  of  the  agitation  they  had  caused  in  the  Bohemian  and 
Lombard  districts.  With  this  discussion  was  closely  interwoven  the 
liturgical  formula  of  the  Mass,  and  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
chalice  in  general.  With  the  results  and  the  ultimate  decisions  of 
the  Council  on  doctrinal  grounds  the  student  is  sufficiently  familiar. 
What  is  of  chief  importance  in  this  connexion  is  a  correct  presenta- 
tion of  the  documents  which  show  the  process  of  development  in  the 
discussions  of  theologians,  to  their  final  conclusions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  as  in  his  former  volimies  Dr. 
Ehses  follows  the  indications  and  copies  of  Masarelli,  or  of  those 
who,  like  Marcus  Laureus  and  Bartholomeus  Sirigo,  acted  as  his 
temporary  substitutes  as  secretary.  He  omits  the  orderings  of  the 
Kalendaria,  as  the  subject  has  already  been  treated  in  the  second 
volume  by  Dr.  Merkle.  But  there  are,  as  already  intimated,  several 
hitherto  unpublished  sources,  which  supplement  the  accounts  of  the 
early  reporters  of  the  Council's  proceedings. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Ehses  and  his 
collaborators,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  has  fully  realized  if  not 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  critical  scholars  in  the 
field  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  hindrances  and  doubts  which  in 
many  cases  prevented  the  work  of  Hergenroether,  Hefele,  Denifle, 
and  others  from  going  on  in  its  legitimate  channels  of  authentic 
verification  of  historical  data  have  been  to  a  large  extent  removed. 
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The  painstaking  studies  of  the  members  of  the  Goerres  Society  have 
corrected  numerous  errors  and  filled  important  omissions  of  those 
who  preceded  them  in  this  field,  and  whose  conclusions  scholars 
were  inclined  to  accept  as  the  Acta  genuina  of  the  Council.  The 
Society  has,  moreover,  supplied  additional  sources  for  accurate  val- 
uation of  the  material  in  theology,  in  history  and  in  important  side- 
studies,  such  as  biography.  To  mention  but  one  important  result  in 
the  branch  of  hagiography,  we  find  in  the  present  volume  more  than 
a  hundred  letters  and  important  references  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  and  nephew  of  Pius  IV.  Charles  was  not 
yet  ordained  to  the  priesthood ;  but  his  training  in  the  law  schools 
of  Pavia  and  his  exceptional  application  had  given  him  at  his  early 
age  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  administration.  His  correspondence 
at  this  time  with  the  nuncios  of  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  other  important  person- 
ages, shows  a  maturity  of  judgment  which  appears  out  of  proportion 
to  his  age.  But  he  had  begun  to  read  Aristotle  and  the  Roman 
philosophers  at  thirteen.  Here  we  have  the  evidence  in  nimierous 
documents  of  his  superior  intellect  and  capacity  for  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  old  firm  of  B.  Herder  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  scholars  and  clerics  alike  for  undertaking  the 
printing  and  publication  of  a  work  which  was  completed  under  most 
harassing  difficulties,  amidst  the  privations  and  distractions  of  the 
world  war.  One  has  to  see  the  volumes  to  realize  their  beauty  and 
the  labor  required  to  produce  them. 

THE  LEFTERS  OF  SAINT  TEEESA.  A  Complete  Edition,  translated 
from  the  Spanish  and  annotated  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Cardinal  Gasqnet.  Tom.  I.  Pp.  xiz,  308. 
London:  Thomas  Baker.     MOMXIX. 

The  letters  of  saints  are  a  far  better  presentation  of  their  real 
selves  than  the  reports  and  records  of  their  doings  by  those  who  have 
had  full  opportunities  to  observe  their  lives  whether  external  or  in- 
terior. Furthermore,  letters  of  saints  are  apt  to  have  a  more  direct 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  others  who  read  them  than  casual  outward 
intercourse  with  those  who  seek  to  reproduce  them  could  effect.  St 
Teresa  herself  was  moved  to  seek  the  beginning  of  her  marvellous 
contemplative  life  in  the  Convent  de  la  Encarnacion  at  Avila  by  the 
reading  of  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome.  All  her  "  conceptos  del  amor 
di  Dios  ",  which  are  but  echoes  of  the  divine  Canticle,  may  be  found 
written  in  her  "  cartas "  or  letters,  of  which  there  are  some  four 
hundred  or  more.     One  wonders  how,  amid  the  manifold  duties  of 
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her  active  life,  and  the  hours  upon  hours  of  seclusion  which  she 
spent  in  prayer,  she  could  have  written  so  much  within  the  forty- 
eight  years  of  her  religious  life.  But  we  have  only  a  portion  of  her 
correspondence.  Fray  Marcos  de  San  Francisco  and  others  who 
knew,  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  many  of  the  saint's  letters 
were  destroyed,  either  from  fear  of  persecution  or  through  careless- 
ness or  from  scrupulosity,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  be- 
cause he  had  guarded  them  as  love- treasures  next  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Thus  it  is  thought  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  letters 
are  actually  preserved. 

In  English  translations  we  have  had  Canon  Dalton's  collection,  a 
considerable  addition  to  those  published  by  Woodhead  in  1675;  and 
Father  Coleridge,  S.J.,  who,  while  improving  the  previous  issues  in 
some  way,  does  not  print  all  the  letters  in  full.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  reason  to  be  especially  grateful  to  the  Benedictine 
nuns  at  Stanbrook  who  have  undertaken  to  edit  as  complete  an  edi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  St.  Teresa  as  is  possible  at  the  present  date. 
These  number  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  in  all,  of  which  one 
hundred  appear  in  the  present  first  volume  of  the  collection.  The 
translation  is  made  immediately  from  the  Spanish  edition  (Madrid, 
1881)  of  de  la  Fuente.  But  there  are  some  letters  here  which  are 
not  found  in  Don  Vicente's  collection.  Such  are  those  newly  dis- 
covered by  Father  Gregoire  de  S.  Joseph,  besides  a  fragment  of  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Chichester.  The  volume  before  us  contains  the  saint's  correspond- 
ence between  30  December,  1561  and  June,  1576.  The  persons  ad- 
dressed are  relatives,  clerics  and  ecclesiastical  superiors,  princes,  like 
Philip  II,  religious  of  her  own  and  outside  communities,  and,  not 
the  least,  business  people  and  politicians  to  whom  she  was  beholden 
for  service  or  to  whom  she  had  to  lay  down  the  law.  This  descrip- 
tion of  contents  sufficiently  indicates  the  interesting  quality  of  the 
reading  matter,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  introductory  notes  and 
references  made  by  the  scholarly  nuns,  the  whole  being  done  in  ex- 
cellent Victorian  English  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of  translation  allows. 
The  religious  of  Stanbrook  have  their  own  press,  and  readers  of 
volumes  produced  at  this  source  will  realize  why  the  veteran  London 
publisher  reserves  all  rights  of  republication.  We  have  already  St. 
Teresa* s  Way  of  Perfection,  the  Interior  Castle,  and  a  melodious 
translation  of  her  canciones  and  glosas. 
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STATTTTA  DIO^OESANA.    Decreta  Synodi  Dioecesanae  Kansanopolitanae 
Tertiae,  die  mensis  Aprilis  1920  in  Ecclesia  Oathedrali  Immaculatae 
.   Oonceptionis  B.  V.  M.  babitae  ab  Illmo  Thoma  Francisco  Lillis,  D.D.^ 
Episc.  Eansanopol. 

Bishop  Lillis  departs  from  the  traditional  mode  of  issuing  Statuta 
Dioecesana,  in  a  way  which  contributes  very  decidedly  to  the  useful- 
ness and  practical  observance  of  the  laws  which  the  Diocesan  Statutes 
are  intended  to  promulgate  and  enforce.  Whilst  the  canons  are 
given  in  Latin,  thus  pointing  to  the  authoritative  source  of  ecclesias- 
tical precept,  those  matters  in  which  the  law  calls  for  special  inter- 
pretation and  local  application  are  put  in  plain  English,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning  and  present  purpose.  In 
ecclesiastical  legislation  the  conditions  are  analogous  to  those  of  civil 
law.  Lawyers  have  their  legal  terminology  and  the  average  layman, 
though  he  reads  the  legal  documents  in  a  tongue  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  understand,  often  finds  himself  sorely  puzzled  without  the 
aid  of  an  attorney  to  put  matters  before  him  in  every-day  terms.  We 
read  the  canon  law  in  Latin,  but  in  that  language,  even  if  we  fully 
understand  it,  it  conveys  a  very  distant  meaning,  as  though  it  be- 
longed to  another  planet.  Application  is  lost  in  the  remoteness. 
The  Bishop  of  Leeds  in  England,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  printed  a 
large  part  of  his  S5modal  Decrees  in  English.  The  English  part 
was  not  an  adjunct,  as  it  often  is  with  us.  It  belonged  to  the  body 
of  the  legislation,  could  be  cited  as  law,  and  was  to  be  read  as  such. 
This  was  a  decided  help  to  diocesan  discipline.  The  Ordinary  of 
Kansas  City  proceeds  in  a  similar  fashion,  though  with  greater  mod- 
eration. The  chapters  dealing  with  Church  Music,  Forbidden  Soci- 
eties, Fairs  and  Entertainments,  Personal  Gifts  to  Priests  and  In- 
ventory of  Pastoral  Property,  Church  Accounts,  Duties  of  Church 
Committees,  Forbidden  Methods  of  Collecting  Alms  for  Charities, 
etc.,  are  so  formulated  that  they  become  intelligible  to  those  con- 
cerned who  may  not  know  or  relish  the  Latin.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  things  which  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  the 
law — such  as  Instructions  regarding  Forty  Hours'  Prayer,  Defects 
in  celebrating  Mass,  Ceremonies  for  the  Episcopal  Visitation,  and 
the  regulations  regarding  the  making  of  wills,  etc.  These  are  found 
at  the  end  in  an  Appendix.  It  would  be  helpful  to  dwell  on  some 
details  of  this  excellent  guide  for  the  diocesan  clergy,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which,  such  as  the  restrictions  on  dancing,  fairs  and 
amusements,  may  seem  unduly  severe  to  those  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  broad  measures  in  the  interpretation  of  liberty  and 
advanced  education ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  our  comments  for 
a  later  occasion  when  there  is  less  pressure  upon  our  space. 
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THE  OHKISTIAN  FAITH.  By  Fere  Suau,  S J.  With  an  Introduction, 
by  0.  0.  Martindale,  S.J.  From  the  French  of  the  second  edition. 
Hew  York:  Benziger  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  158. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH.  Who  was  He?  The  Answer  of  History  and 
Season.  Adapted  from  the  Writings  of  a  little-known  Thinker.  By 
J.  Godfrey  Raupert.     Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Oo.    1920.    Pp.  91. 

FROM  THE  TRINITY  TO  THE  EUOHARIST.  By  Monseigneur  Maurice 
Landrieux,  Bishop  of  Dijon.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ernest 
E.  Williams.  With  an  Introduction  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
&  Company.     1920.     Pp.  109. 

THE  OATHOLIO  DOCTRINE  OF  GRACE.  By  G.  H.  Joyce,  S.J.  New 
York:  Benziger  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  267. 

Instruction  on  the  truths  of  religion  has  always  had  an  attraction 
for  the  faithful,  not  to  say  the  unfaithful.  The  simple  explanation 
of  the  Catechism,  if  done  intelligently  and  therefore  interestingly, 
will  often  draw  more  intensively  and  extensively  than  the  elaborated 
oration.  The  demand  for  such  instructions  seems  to  be  wider  just 
now  than  ever  before.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  that  the  intellec- 
tualism,  the  science  passion  of  the  times  has  come  to  embrace  the 
field  of  religion.  Father  Joyce  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  Catholi- 
cism has  got  hold  of  the  general  mind  because  men  see  that  it  has 
not  only  withstood  the  disintegrating  force  of  nineteenth-century 
scepticism,  but  has  passed  out  of  the  recent  world  crisis,  like  St.  John 
from  the  boiling  cauldron,  vegetior  quam  intraverat.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  an  active  demand  for  solid  and  up-to-date  expositions 
of  the  Catholic  religion. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  especially  those  who  do  not  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  this  class  of  literature,  that  books  of  the 
kind  do  but  successively  repeat  one  the  other.  Of  them,  as  of  the 
Latin  manuals  of  Scholasticism,  it  is  said,  "  O,  they're  all  the  same ; 
just  a  series  of  replicas."  And  certainly  this  commonplace  observa- 
tion is  justified  in  not  a  few  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
occasionally  appear  expositions  of  the  faith,  as  there  do  of  Scholas- 
ticism, to  which  the  offhand  remark  is  inapplicable.  We  might 
mention  as  amongst  the  exceptions  Father  Scott's  God  and  Myself. 
Naturally  the  subject  matter  must  be  the  same  or  at  least  closely 
similar  in  all  such  works  within  their  respective  fields.  And  yet  the 
manner  and  method  of  presentation  of  the  familiar  truths  may  be  so 
striking  in  individual  cases  as  to  win  for  them  the  distinction  of  a 
quasi-originality.     One  notes  this  in  the  quartet  above. 
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The  first  on  the  list  is  The  Christian  Faith.  Faith  is  here  taken 
objectively  for  the  aggregate  of  religious  truths  revealed  by  God  to 
His  selected  human  witnesses  and  committed  to  His  vicegerents  in 
the  teaching  office.  After  a  preliminary  exposition  of  the  nature, 
reasonableness,  and  source  of  the  virtue  of  faith,  the  author  lays 
down  certain  basal  truths  concerning  God,  and  the  possibility  and 
fact  of  revelation.  The  whole  ancient  revelation  leads  up  to  and 
culminates  in  Jesus  Christ  from  whom  it  flows  again  in  its  completed 
fulness.  What  we  know  of  this  Supreme  Teacher — His  prophecies, 
His  miracles,  and  His  personal  claims;  how  we  know  these  facts  and 
truths — by  tradition,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  teaching  of  the  "  wit- 
nesses ",  the  martyrs;  what  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ — what 
He  explained,  concerning  the  world,  God,  angels,  man;  what  He 
revealed  —  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemption;  what  He  estab- 
lished— the  Church  and  the  Sacraments — on  these  lines  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Faith  proceeds.  At  first  sight  they  seem  ob- 
viously familiar.  As  one  follows  them,  however,  they  stand  out  so 
vivid  and  so  fresh  of  color  as  to  give  one  the  feeling  of  rediscovery. 
The  old  teachings  have  not  been  changed ;  they  have  simply  been 
made  to  remanifest  themselves  in  the  vesture  in  which  a  skilled 
artist  knows  best  how  to  clothe  the  venerable  Truth  that  it  may 
reveal  itself  for  what,  like  Beauty,  it  really  is,  the  ever  new. 

The  book  has  been  translated  with  singular  felicity.  Nothing  of 
the  Gallic  idiom  survives,  but  just  the  elan  and  the  spirit  of  lofty 
idealism  which  is  quite  the  nearest  approach  in  the  present  case  to 
the  truest  realism.  Perhaps  it  is  an  excrescence  of  this  very  lofti- 
ness which  explains  one  or  two  superlative  statements;  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  author  says  that  **  St.  Mark  *  wrote  down  exactly 
all  ^  that  St.  Peter  remembered  of  the  words  and  acts  of  his  Lord  " 
(p.  62).  We  suspect  that  if  this  had  been  done,  not  only  the  most 
synoptical  record,  but  the  whole  world,  would  not  have  sufficed,  as 
St.  John  with  an  eloquent  hyperbole  reminds  us,  to  contain  the 
multitudinous  volumes.  In  passing  we  might  observe,  too,  that  the 
word  "  imminent "  at  page  10  should  probably  be  "  immanent ". 

At  one  point  particularly  the  second  book  on  the  list  above  sup- 
plements the  first :  namely,  touching  the  argument  for  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Raupert  has  no  doubt  selected  this  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  Christian  Faith  because  his  study  of  the  ever- 
spreading  cult  of  Satanism,  disguised  as  Spiritualism,  has  taught 
him  that  it  is  precisely  this  corner-stone  of  supernatural  religion 

1  St.  Peter's  "  dear  son  ". 

2  Italics  inserted. 
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which  "  the  spirits  "  and  their  deluded  followers  are  striving  to  de- 
molish. Christ  is  God,  Christianity  teaches.  Christ  is  not  God, 
proclaim  the  mediums  echoing  **  the  new  revelation "  now  again 
being  made  to  decoy  humanity  by  the  intelligences  from  **  the  other 
side  ".  Mr.  Raupert  has  adapted  the  argument  from  the  writings 
of  "  a  little-known  thinker  ".  The  name  of  the  invincible  defender 
of  the  Faith  is  not  given.  That  he  was  or  is  of  France  is  manifest 
from  the  elevation  of  the  thought,  its  clarity,  and  unswerving  final- 
ity. Briefly,  the  argument  runs  thus:  The  World,  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  civilized  portion  of  humanity,  warships,  reveres  a  crucified 
Jew  as  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Eternal,  the  Almighty, 
the  Supreme  and  Final  Judge.  A  Jew,  the  despised  of  the  human 
race.  A  Crucified  Jew,  a  man  who  was  done  to  the  death  of  a  slave 
and  a  criminal.  If  that  Jew  was  the  Son  of  God,  as  He  claimed  to 
be,  the  astounding  fact  is  rationally  explicable.  If  He  was  not,  the 
principle  of  causality,  that  every  event  requires  an  adequate  cause,  is 
disproved,  and  all  philosophy,  all  science,  and  the  universal  convic- 
tion of  humanity  is  a  delusion.  Here  again  the  main  lines  of  the 
argument  are  familiar,  at  least  to  the  Christian  apologist.  The  value 
of  the  booklet  consists  in  the  wealth  of  acute  argumentation  and  the 
rich  fund  of  illustration  with  which  the  foregoing  outline  is  worked 
out  and  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  flesh  and  blood.  Very  often  a  priest 
wishes  to  place  in  the  hands  of  inquirers  a  succinct  presentation  of 
the  argument  for  our  Lord's  Divinity  and  of  the  consequent  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  He  has,  of  course,  at  command  quite  a  num- 
ber of  books  in  which  this  is  provided.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  he  will  find  none  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  the  work 
above. 

Supposing  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Revelation  established  as 
it  is  done  in  the  two  works  thus  far  considered,  the  exposition  of  the 
individual  doctrines  comes  next.  In  the  book  third  on  the  list  above 
the  Bishop  of  Dijon  presents  a  brief  resume  of  the  Catholic  theology 
of  the  Trinity,  as  that  mystery  flows,  as  it  were,  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  and  fruits  into  the  Eucharist.  Were  we  asked  to 
indicate  a  successful  answer  to  the  quest  of  faith  for  intelligence — 
fides  quaerens  intellectum  —  we  should  unhesitatingly  point  to  the 
book  above.  The  author,  it  is  needless  to  say,  makes  no  attempt  to 
prove  by  reason  the  mysteries  of  faith.  What  he  essays  and  what  he 
succeeds  admirably,  and  without  exaggeration  we  might  say  wonder- 
fully, in  doing  is  to  show  the  analogies  which  nature,  especially 
human  nature,  presents  to  the  reflective  mind  illumined  by  faith,  of 
the  tri-unity  of  God,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  the  Eucha- 
ristic  presence  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.     Students  of  dogma  who 
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are  not  overly  profound,  or  scholastic,  though  withal,  it  may  be, 
eminently  positive  and  empirically  critical,  are  prone  to  think  lightly 
of  the  rationes  convenientiae  vi^hich  the  text  books  append  to  the 
elenchus  of  authoritative  testimonies  to  the  various  articles  of  the 
Faith.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  not  thus  minded.  He  was  too 
keen  an  observer  of  the  human  mind,  too  profound  a  psychologist, 
not  to  recognize  the  service  of  imagery  in  the  teaching  of  all  abstract, 
including  supernatural,  that  is  revealed,  truths.  Accordingly  the 
Summa  Theologiae  is  all  abloom  with  these  flowers  of  the  imagina- 
tion, these  natural  emblems  and  symbols  of  the  supernatural.  Not  a 
question,  hardly  an  article,  in  that  his  master  work  but  furnishes 
illustrations  of  the  necessity  under  which  the  Creator  has  placed  the 
human  intellect  convertendi  se  ad  phantasmata  when  it  would  grasp 
the  supersensuous — a  necessity  to  which  it  is  still  more  inevitably 
subject  when  it  attempts  to  assimilate  to  its  inner  life  the  food  of 
faith.  The  only  difiiculty  in  such  case  lies  in  the  selection  of  the 
more  fitting  analogy. 

French  theological  writers  are  noted  for  their  fondness  for  ana- 
logical reasoning.  Occasionally  they  may  be  fanciful  in  their  selec- 
tion of  the  rationes  convenientiae  (though  in  this  respect  they  are  not 
alone),  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  illuminative  and  suggestive. 
Such  a  theologian  is  Mgr.  Landrieux.  With  a  profound  insight  into 
the  theology  of  the  articles  of  faith  he  conjoins  an  accurate  and  a 
delicate  sense  for  the  reflection  of  these  truths  in  the  visible  uni- 
verse and  particularly  in  man's  nature — a  faculty  which  he  has  per- 
fected by  the  employment  both  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  phil- 
osophy. Were  more  space  here  at  command  it  might  be  well  to  give 
some  proof  of  the  illumination  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  by  his  selected  analogies.  However,  since  to  do  so  is 
not  practicable  the  reviewer  must  content  himself  with  referring  the 
reader  to  the  text.  Priests  instructing  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Church  sometimes  find  them  holding  back  when  they  reach  the 
mysterium  fidei.  "How  can  this  Man  give  us  His  Flesh  to  eat?" 
they  ask  with  the  carnal-minded  Jews  of  Capharnaum.  The  diffi- 
culty here,  as  in  the  case  of  old,  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  illusive 
images.  The  imagination  is  possessed  by  a  misleading  "  phantasm  ". 
With  the  injection  into  the  neophyte's  brain  of  an  image  appropriate 
to  suggest  the  true  idea,  the  apt  "  species  intelligibilis  ",  the  obstacle 
vanishes.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  From  the  Trinity  to  the  Eucharist 
will  prove  a  serviceable  ally.  Besides  being  an  exposition  of  the 
Faith  and  consequently  informative,  the  book  is  for  this  very  reason 
a  practical  help  in  quickening  solid  devotion  to  the  Eucharistic  Pres- 
ence. It  is  an  intelligently  prudent  advocate  of  daily  Communion — 
wise  because  it  founds  the  holy  practice  on  genuine  "wisdom", 
scientia  divina  causarum  ultimarum. 
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To  say  that  Father  Joyce  has  made  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Grace 
perfectly  transparent  and  therefore  quite  easy  would  be  to  invite 
disbelief,  not  to  say  ridicule.  And  yet  that  is  what  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  in  the  volume  bearing  the  title  just  emphasized.  Of  course 
we  speak  in  a  relative  sense,  albeit  with  some  claim  to  the  absolute. 
He  has  attained  success  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  eschewed 
the  theological  controversies  on  the  efficacy  of  Grace,  which,  though 
they  have  a  just  claim  on  the  professional  student,  possess  compara- 
tively little  value  for  the  laity  for  whose  instruction  the  book  is 
chiefly  intended;  and  secondly,  because  he  has  confined  himself 
principally  to  an  exposition  of  plain  and  positive  doctrine  as  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  definitions  of  the  Church. 
From  the  light  here  focused  on  the  nature,  sphere,  springs,  channels, 
divers  operations  and  results  of  sanctifying  grace  in  the  soul  of  the 
individual,  the  Church  and  the  world,  perhaps  even  the  student  of 
theology  and  a  fortiori  the  layman  will  derive  fresh  illumination  on 
a  subject  with  which  he  may  have  thought  himself  fairly  well 
acquainted. 

The  exposition  might  have  been  made  still  more  lightful  by  a 
larger  use  of  the  analogies  with  grace  which  the  world  of  life  sug- 
gests. Whatever  fault  one  may  find  with  Drummond's  extremely 
popular  book.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  the  biological 
analogies  he  so  liberally  introduces  have  brought  many  souls  to 
realize  more  vividly  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Life.  Drunmiond, 
it  is  true,  exaggerates  the  similitudes  between  organic  life  and  the 
life  of  Grace.  Moreover,  he  fails  to  recognize  what  is  an  elementary 
truth  with  instructed  Catholics,  namely,  the  real  distinction  and 
difference  between  life  natural  and  supernatural.  Nevertheless,  justly 
discounting  these  excesses,  illustrations,  analogies  of  the  kind  are  a 
help  to  the  reflective  mind  seeking  to  adjust  and  assimilate  to  its 
natural  life  and  its  acquired  knowledge  the  divine  food  sent  to  it 
from  on  high.  Father  Joyce,  of  course,  employs  analogies  pro  nata 
occasione  and,  needless  to  say,  if  not  so  frequently,  certainly  more 
accurately  and  not  so  luxuriantly  as  does  the  Scottish  biologico- 
theologist. 

Now  that  Father  Joyce  has  proved  by  example  that  it  is  not  un- 
feasible to  bring  one  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Dogmatic  The- 
ology within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  layman,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  turn  his  skilled  hand  to  other  departments  of 
sacred  science  and  elaborate  a  series  of  monographs  which  will  serve 
the  requirements  of  the  Catholic  laity,  as  the  Pohle-Preuss  manuals 
answer  the  needs  of  professional  students  of  Dogma. 


Xiterari?  Cbat 


Seumas  MacManus  has  given  us 
another  volume  of  his  delightful 
stories  of  Irish  life.  Top  o'  the 
Mornin'  is  replete  with  humor,  a  fine 
sort  of  enthusiasm  for  the  old  sod, 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  in  its 
delineations  of  character  as  found 
chiefly  in  Donegal,  although  the  man 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  finds  him- 
self at  home  occasionally  in  New  York 
or  even  in  the  battle  for  Freedom 
among  the  Yankee  bloods.  The  priest 
figures  in  some  of  the  stories  and  adds 
a  harmonious  note  of  realism  to  the 
narrative.  Our  appreciation  would 
lack  discernment,  however,  if  we 
failed  to  say  that  the  author  at  times 
tests  the  reader's  sense  of  delicacy, 
and  one  wishes  that  some  of  the 
humorous  touches  might  have  been 
omitted.     (Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


Considerations  on  Eternity,  from 
the  Latin  of  Jeremias  Drexelius,  S.J., 
offers  food  for  meditation.  The  trans- 
lation, by  Sr.  Marie  Jose  Byrne,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  serious  subject,  well 
done  in  simple  English.  The  editor 
deserves  thanks  for  procuring  the 
issue  of  the  volume.  (Fred.  Pustet 
Co.) 


Father  Lasance  adds  to  his  store  of 
devotional  literature  a  little  book  in- 
tended to  make  joy  in  the  Lord. 
Meditations  on  the  art  of  being  relig- 
iously happy,  together  with  the  for- 
mulae and  indulgenced  exercises  of  de- 
votion that  help  one  to  remain  in  the 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  contentment, 
form  the  staple  of  the  pretty  book, 
whose  title  is  Rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
(Benziger  Bros.) 


Amongst  the  more  important  publi- 
cations unavoidably  held  over  for  ade- 
quate review  in  a  future  number  men- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  first  place 
of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Edward 
Dominic  Fenwick,  O.P.  A  pioneer 
missionary  in  the  present  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  Apostle  of  Ohio, 
Edward  Fenwick  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Founder  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  of  this  instructive 
and    interesting   biography,   the    Very 


Rev.    V.    F.    O'Daniel,    O.P.,    S.T.M., 

has  spared  no  pains  nor  labor  to  get 
at  the  original  sources,  and  to  draw 
his  narrative  as  far  as  possible  there- 
from. The  consequence  is  that  he  has 
given  us  what  can  be  trusted  to  be  a 
reliable  portrait  of  the  pioneer  bishop 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  If  to  this  first 
and  essential  quality  of  a  biography 
we  add  that  the  story  is  told  with 
dignity  as  well  as  grace,  we  need  here 
and  now  do  no  more  to  recommend 
the  work  to  the  clergy  and  to  all  who 
love  to  follow  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  in  our  Republic  as  it  is 
summed  up  in  the  life  of  her  first 
missionaries  and  founders.  The  work 
is  issued  in  a  neatly  printed,  well 
indexed,  and  befittingly  illustrated 
octavo  (pp.  486)  at  the  Dominicana, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  on  sale  by 
the  Pustet  Co.,  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  book  makes  an  appropriate 
gift  token  at  Christmastide,  a  purpose 
which  would  have  been  still  better 
subserved  had  greater  care  been  given 
to  the  binding. 


Another  important  book,  a  review 
of  which  has  likewise  to  be  deferred, 
is  the  Life  of  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Philip 
(Frances  Mary  Lescher).  The  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  was  born  in 
England  in  1825  and  died  at  Liver- 
pool in  1904.  One  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  world  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation during  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century,  she  was  for  nearly  fifty 
years  engaged  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers at  Mt.  Pleasant  College,  which  she 
founded  in  1856.  It  is  to  her,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Liverpool  observes  in 
his  introduction  to  the  present  biog- 
raphy, that  is  due  in  large  measure 
the  present  numerical  strength  of 
Catholics  in  England.  The  same  com- 
petent authority  claims  for  her  that 
in  the  greatest  crisis  through  which 
the  Church  has  passed  since  the  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  she  was  the  one 
person  whom  God  seems  to  have  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  human  means 
whereon  in  large  measure  depended 
the  very  existence,  and  especially  the 
development  of  Catholicity  in  Eng- 
land during  that  period  of  stress  and 
storm.    The  story  of  her  life  thus  be- 
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comes  incidentally  an  integral  factor 
in  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in 
England. 

A  great  educational  leader,  Sister 
Mary  of  St.  Philip  was  above  all  a 
great  religious,  a  worthy  daughter  of 
Blessed  Julie  Billiart.  Rather  was 
she  a  great  teacher  just  because  her 
character  had  been  shaped  and  her 
singular  talents  developed  under  the 
religious  training  of  the  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur.  It  was 
fitting,  therefore,  that  a  Sister  of 
Notre  Dame  should  tell  the  story  of 
her  life.  She  has  accomplished  the 
task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  story  will  be  an  inspiration 
and  a  stimulus  not  only  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Blessed  Julie  but  to  all  Cath- 
olics, religious  and  lay,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  wrok  of  education.  The 
book  appears  in  a  royal  octavo  (pp. 
356),  illustrated  and  indexed,  and 
like  the  biography  noticed  above  may 
creditably  to  donor  and  donee  be  set 
to  service  during  the  season  of  gifts. 
(New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 


The  third  volume  of  the  Exposition 
of  Christian  Doctrine  by  a  Seminary 
Professor  (Philadelphia,  John  Joseph 
McVey),  the  part  treating  of  Worship 
(Grace,  Prayer,  the  Sacraments,  the 
Liturgy)  has,  after  some  inevitable 
delay  due  to  industrial  conditions,  jusi; 
appeared  in  its  fifth  edition,  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  New  Code. 
The  Exposition  has  been  repeatedly- 
recommended  to  the  clergy  in  these 
pages,  so  that  nothing  need  further 
be  added  concerning  this  recent,  up-to- 
date  revision.  The  outstanding  char- 
acteristics which  appeal  particularly 
to  the  priest  are  the  numerous  sum- 
maries and  schematic  outlines  wh^ch 
make  the  work  an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  sermons  or  lectures. 


Twenty-five  Offertories  for  the  Prin- 
cipal Feasts  of  the  Year  have  been 
arranged  for  voices  in  unison,  with 
organ,  by  Joseph  Vranken,  a  well- 
known  writer  of  Catholic  Church 
Music.  (Opus  49,  New  York,  J. 
Fischer  &  Brother.)  It  is  a  very  use- 
ful collection  of  short,  melodious 
pieces,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
varying  requirements  for  good  litur- 
gical selections  of  moderate  difficulty. 
The  different  numbers  have  been  con- 


veniently arranged  in  progressive 
order  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday 
of  Advent.  The  work  deserves  a  wide 
recognition  in  virtue  of  its  high 
standard  of  excellence. 


The  O  Sacrum  Convivium  by  L. 
Viadana,  arranged  for  mixed  chorus 
by  Deems  Taylor  (New  York,  Fischer 
&  Brother),  likewise  merits  attention. 
Viadana,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  name  familiar 
to  all  students  and  admirers  of  the 
Roman  school.  His  style  is  freer  and 
lighter  than  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  works  include  a  large 
number  of  Psalms,  Masses,  and  Can- 
tatas. Mr.  Taylor's  arrangement  of 
the  O  Sacrum  Convivium  as  a  mixed 
chorus  is  dignified  and  effective  in 
every  respect,  and  is  suitable  for  a 
chorus  or  quartet.  It  should  be  sung 
unaccompanied. 


The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1920 
were  delivered  at  Oxford  by  Arthui 
C.  Headlam,  D.D.  The  volume  in 
which  they  are  comprised  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Longmans  under  the 
title,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
Christian  Reunion  (New  York,  pp. 
336).  With  the  (London)  Times  one 
might  commend  the  book  "  to  the 
patient  study  of  all,  to  whatever 
Christian  body  they  belon?,  who  de- 
sire to  restore  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom ",  without,  however,  accepting 
the  verdict  of  the  same  literary  author- 
ity that  "  no  other  recent  book  on  the 
Church  and  its  ministry  matches  the 
volume  in  importance ",  or  that  it 
brings  out  "  dispassionately  "  or  even 
"  clearly  "  the  essential  elements  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  deals. 


Waiving  the  question  of  dispassion- 
ateness, with  which  it  is  hard  to  deal, 
and  not  disregard  the  beam  in  one's 
own  eye  while  pointing  out  the  mote 
in  the  other  man's  organ  of  vision, 
instances  of  unclarity  are  sufficiently 
manifest  and  abundant.  One  passage 
may  suffice.  Dr.  Headlam  asserts 
that  "  the  Papacy  as  authority  is  in- 
consistent with  the  very  essence[ !]  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Papacy  means 
and  always [ !]  has  meant  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  by  other 
than  Christian  means [ !].     That  rules 
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must  exist  in  the  Christian  community 
for  the  regulation  of  its  affairs  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  condition  of 
organized  life.  There  were  customs  in 
the  Apostolic  Church.  But  that  is  a 
different  thing  from  imposing  on  all 
Christian  people  laws  regulating  be- 
lief and  conduct.  That  is  for  the 
Church  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
State  [ !].  The  growth,  no  doubt,  of 
Christian  influence  tends  to  make  the 
legislature  of  the  Christian  state  con- 
form to  Christian  principles;  the 
criminal  laws  of  a  Christian  state 
will  be  different  from  those  of  pagans 
and  Mohammedans ;  but  nothing  of 
this  sort  will  justify  legislation  to 
promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  by 
other  than  spiritual  means,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience,  to 
restrict  freedom  of  opinion,  to  oppose 
Christian  principles  by  force  or  any 
other  temporal  means.  Again  and 
again  in  its  history  the  Papacy  has 
adopted  such  methods  and  violated 
the  rules  which  should  guide  Chris- 
tian action.  It  has  always  demanded, 
and  continues  to  demand,  temporal 
power.  If  the  opportunity  occurs,  it 
is  ready  to  call  in  the  power  of  the 
State  to  increase  its  influence.  It  has 
often  been  sullied  by  allowing  perse- 
cutions. The  same  methods  and  the 
same  conception  of  Christianity  are 
still  present  and  ready  to  assert  them- 
selves. At  the  present  day  the  Roman 
Church  puts  forward,  whenever  it  has 
the  opportunity,  demands  which  vio- 
late the  rights  of  other  Christians, 
and  will  continue  to  act  as  a  cause  of 
strife  and  division"  (pp.  194-195). 


profitably  be  read  in  connexion  with 
The  Problem  of  Reunion  by  Father 
Leslie  Walker,  S.J.,  which  was  re- 
cently reviewed  in  these  pages. 


We  find  it  impossible  to  comment 
**  dispassionately "  on  the  hopeless 
confusion  pervading  this  passage.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  it  could  have 
emanated  either  from  a  Bampton  Lec- 
turer or  from  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
For  the  rest,  Dr.  Headlam's  book  will 
interest  the  present  reader  chiefly  as 
providing  a  convenient  summary  of 
the  views  of  an  eminent  Anglican 
authority  on  certain  problems  of  early 
Church  history,  on  the  present  per- 
turbed conditions  of  Protestantism 
generally  and  of  Anglicanism  in  par- 
ticular, and  finally  on  the  ideas  and 
principles  and  modes  of  effecting 
Christian  Reunion.     The  work  might 


Those  who  have  in  charge  the  selec- 
tion of  text  books  for  our  Catholic 
schools  need  have  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing a  History  of  the  United  States. 
The  manual  thereon  by  Professor 
Charles  McCarthy  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  would  seem 
to  be  just  what  they  might  be  look- 
ing for.  In  range  it  covers  the  sub- 
ject from  the  semi-legendary  visits  to 
our  upper  shores  by  the  Northmen 
down  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
and  the  Treaty  with  Germany.  Within 
these  two  widely  separated  points  of 
time,  it  passes  over  no  event  of  not- 
able historical  importance.  In  man- 
ner it  is  objective  and  candid.  In 
style  it  is  concise  but  clear.  From  a 
didactic  point  of  view,  as  regards  divi- 
sions, arrangements,  analyses,  ques- 
tionnaires, maps,  illustrations  and  in- 
dex, the  book  is  a  model  class  manual. 
It  is  published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  war  exercised  a  speeding-up 
influence  on  text  book  literature. 
Whether  this  has  been  an  educational 
advantage  is  a  matter  for  debate. 
That  it  has  given  a  very  decided 
practical  direction  to  books  of  the 
kind  is  unquestionable.  In  such  a 
manual  as  Everyday  Chemistry  by 
Alfred  Vivian,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, the  science  of  the  inorganic 
elements  leads  at  once  into  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  organic  chemistry  as 
manifested  by  animal  and  plant  nutri- 
tion, textiles,  dyeing,  paints,  insecti- 
cides, soils,  fertilizing,  and  so  on. 


This  manual  is  followed  by  a  most 
useful  text  on  Plant  Production 
{Agronomy  by  Professors  Ransom 
Moore,  and  Horticulture  by  Charles 
Halligan).  Both  these  books  will  be 
of  service  to  priests  living  in  agri- 
cultural regions,  or  who  have  charge 
of  country  schools  wherein  these  sub- 
jects form  part  of  the  curriculum. 
(New  York,  American.  Book  Co.) 


In    connexion    with    this    class    of 
literature  mention  should  be  made  of 
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Practical  Physics  by  two  authoritative 
Professors,  Henry  J.  Carhart  and 
Horatio  M.  Chute.  The  work  com- 
prises, of  course,  the  essentials  of  the 
science  of  the  related  phenomena  of 
matter  and  energy,  but  stresses  par- 
ticularly the  practical  and  most  recent 
manifestations  and  applications  thereof 
to  industrial  and  everyday  life — motor 
cars,  wireless  telegraphy  (something 
more  on  wireless  telephony  would 
have  been  welcome),  radium,  X-rays, 
and  the  rest.  Theoretically  the  work 
possesses  a  decidedly  educational  value 
and  practically  it  is  fairly  abreast 
with  the  recent  applications  of  energy. 
(New  York,  Allyn  &  Bacon.) 


Priests  who  have  occasion  to  select 
a  book  on  Biology,  whether  for  their 
school  or  for  personal  reference  —  a 
compendium  of  the  science  is  often 
serviceable — will  do  well  to  consider 
the  Biology  for  High  School  —  the 
joint  work  of  three  competent  profes- 
sors— which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Allyn  and  Bacon  (New  York).  A 
compact  and  well-illustrated  volume 
of  some  six  hundred  pages,  it  sums 
up  things  most  important  to  know,  to 
do,  and  to  avoid  in  regard  to  plant, 
animal,  and  human  biology.  The 
book  is  a  methodical  class  manual, 
sensible  in  matter  and  method,  up-to- 
date,  practical. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  these  pages 
will  be  old  enough  and,  it  may  be 
trusted,  not  too  old,  to  remember  a 
book  which  appeared  some  twenty- 
odd  years  ago  entitled  The  Workers 
(Scribners;  two  vols..  1898  and  1899), 
and  which  elicited  at  the  time  con- 
siderable interest.  A  sort  of  indus- 
trial autobiography,  it  narrated  the 
experiences  of  a  young  man,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Wyckoff,  who  in  preparation  for 
an  assistant  professorship  of  Political 
Economy  at  Princeton,  stepped  down 
from  his  social  position  of  relative 
affluence  into  the  ranks  of  the  labor- 
ing poor  to  share  their  toil  and  man- 
ner of  life.  Professor  Wyckoff  wanted 
to  know  how  the  other  half  lived. 
He  found  it  out  by  working  at  all 
kinds  of  jobs,  digging,  portering, 
scullering,  factoring,  logging,  farm- 
ing, and  so  on ;  and  he  told  of  his 
experiences  in  a  graphic  style,  illus- 
trating the  text  with  apt  bits  of  pho- 


tography. The  book  was  of  course 
not  the  first  of  its  kind,  nor  was  it 
the  last;  but  it  was  remarkable  for 
its  sincerity,  frankness,  and  courag- 
eous determination  on  the  writer's 
part  to  carry  out  his  ideal. 


A  book  of  similar  import  and  pur- . 
pose  has  quite  recently  been  issued  by 
the  same  publishers  under  the  title, 
What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind?  It 
is  written  by  "  one  who  put  on  the 
overalls  to  find  out ".  The  author, 
Mr.  Whiting  Williams,  left  his  posi- 
tion as  personnel  director  of  the  Hy- 
draulic Pressed  Steel  Company  in 
Cleveland,  put  on  rough  clothes  and, 
disguising  his  name,  tried  for  an  un- 
skilled laborer's  job.  After  no  little 
effort  he  got  it  in  the  steel  mills. 
Afterward  he  worked  in  the  railroad 
yards,  the  iron  mines,  and  the  ship- 
yards. Daily,  at  night  or  in  the 
early  mornings,  he  wrote  down  his 
experiences  of  men  and  things  —  his 
"  Buddies ",  chance  acquaintances, 
landladies,  bosses;  and  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  his  work.  The 
whole  is  a  narrative  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, a  human  document  reflecting 
the  daily  life  of  the  toiler,  his  feel- 
ings and  aspirations,  sorrows  and  joy, 
Mr.  Williams  deduces  from  his  obser- 
vations some  verv  sensible  suggestions 
concerning  remedies  for  existing  evils 
and  measures  for  improving  not  only 
the  conditions  of  labor  but  for  so 
increasing  its  efficiency  as  to  bring 
about  a  healthier  and  more  prosperous 
status  of  the  entire  industrial  world. 


Naturally,  of  course,  records  of  the 
experiences  of  rich  men  who  don  the 
overalls  can  hardly  be  divested  of  a 
certain  sense  of  unreality.  For  one 
to  the  manor  born  the  sojourn  in  the 
worker's  tenement  must  always  smack 
of  the  stage.  Compare,  for  instance, 
either  of  the  books  mentioned  above 
with  Life  Through  Labor's  Eyes 
(London:  Sands  &  Co.),  and  you 
will  note  the  difference.  George  Mil- 
ligan,  the  author  of  this  collection 
of  "essays,  letters  and  lyrics  from  the 
worker's  own  point  of  view ",  was  a 
dockhand  at  the  Liverpool  wharves, 
but  by  employing  his  spare  hours  he 
educated  himself  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  remarkable  record  of  im- 
pressions just  mentioned.    While  Pro- 
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fessor  WyckoflF  and  Mr.  Williams  are 
undoubtedly  sincere,  George  Milligan 
gives  us  the  original  genuine  article. 

What  Father  Cuthbert  Knew  con 
tains  a  dozen  stories  told  by  the  priest 
to  G.  V.  Christmas,  and  well  worth 
reading  for  the  suggestions  they  offer 
about  the  life  of  the  soul,  especially 
after  death.  The  little  volume  ends 
with  "A  Vision  of  the  Crib".  (B. 
Herder — Sands.) 


St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  the  first 
of  "  Princes  of  his  People "  in  Fr. 
Martindale's  series  The  Household  of 
God.  Without  being  didactic  or  exe- 
getic  in  form,  it  beautifully  explains 
the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  life 
as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the 
Beloved  Disciple.  The  matter  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Catholic  World 
and  is  valuable  as  spiritual  food  in 
its  present  form.  (P.  J.  Kenedy  and 
Sons.) 


If  you  are  casting  about  for  a  new 
book,  a  fresh  and  live  one,  to  give  to 
"  that  boy "  at  Christmas  time,  or  in- 
deed at  any  other  time,  you  will  make 
no  mistake  in  selecting  The  Boy  who 
Looked  Ahead  by  John  Talbot  Smith 
(New  York,  Blase  Benziger  &  Co.). 
The  boy  to  whom  you  give  that  book 
will  be  so  inmostly  gripped  by  the 
opening  chapter,  the  "  Rescue ",  that 
he  will  be  dead  sure  that  Wawayanda 
is  a  genuine  redskin,  who  roamed  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  in  those  far-off 
days  ere  yet  the  pale-faces  had  suc- 
ceeded with  their  firearms  and  fire- 
water in  annihilating  the  native  Amer- 
icans or  in  driving  the  surviving  rem- 
nant toward  the  setting  sun. 


Your  boy  when  he  gets  beyond 
where  Father  Fleming  rescues  the 
brave  from  the  stake  and  the  flames 
and  finds  that  Wawayanda  is  just 
Eddie  Travers,  the  president  of  the 
Lookahead  Club,  will  drop  the  thrill, 
but  all  the  same  his  interest  has  been 
aroused  and  he  will  follow,  if  less 
hastily,  no  less  intensely  the  individ- 
ual members  of  that  alert  organiza- 
tion  as   they  developed   into  vigorous 


youth,  and  splendid  types  of  Catholic 
virility.  The  story  of  the  Boy  who 
looked  ahead  is  brightly  told;  tht 
characters  are  natural,  well  drawn 
and  sustained.  There  is  plenty  of 
action,  and  a  healthy  moral  pervades 
without  dominating  it.  The  book  will 
be  liked  by  boys  of.  thirteen  and  up- 
ward. Priests  themselves  may  find 
in  its  pages  something  permanently 
worth  while,  apart  from  the  passing 
pleasure  which  even  old  boys  get 
from  a  genuine  boy's  story.  It  may 
be  safe  to  say  that  if  every  parish  in- 
cluded in  its  organization  a  Look- 
ahead  Club  the  problem  of  saving  the 
boy  would  be  fairly  well  solved. 


Apropos  of  the  foregoing  publica- 
tion it  may  be  pertinent  to  announce 
that  a  new  edition  of  Father  Smith's 
well-known  novel  The  Black  Cardinal 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. The  book  having  been  pre- 
viously reviewed  in  extenso  in  these 
pages,  it  will  suffice  here  to  have 
called  the  attention  of  readers  who 
are  in  quest  of  a  good,  healthy,  worth- 
while novel,  to  the  present  republi- 
cation. 


As  the  press  is  closing  on  these 
pages.  Father  Husslein's  recent  work 
Evolution  and  Social  Progress  is  sent 
us  by  the  publishers,  Kenedy  &  Sons, 
New  York.  The  book  deals  with  a 
topic  of  extreme  importance  at  the 
present  day  when  sociologists  almost 
without  exception  are  bent  on  reduc- 
ing all  social  beginnings  and  events 
to  the  operation  of  a  so-called  law  or 
mechanical  process  of  Evolution.  The 
evolutionary  hypothesis  rightly  inter- 
preted contains,  as  Father  Husslein 
clearly  proves,  nothing  contrary  either 
to  Catholic  faith  or  philosophy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  of  both.  Like  the  author's 
other  books  on  social  problems,  his 
present  discussion  of  evolution  is  at 
once  informing  and  appealing.  Ac- 
curate in  its  scientific  features,  it  is 
happily  popular  in  style  and  manner. 
The  work  will  be  more  adequately 
considered  in  the  January  number. 
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El  Salvador:  Catholicity,  648 
Encyclical  on  Bible,  562 
English,  at  burial  service,  411 
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Episcopal  vestments,  34,  71,  501,  652 
Evil :  problem  of,  263 
Evolution  of  species,  532 
Faber,  Fr. :  true  poet,  313 
Faculties  :   indulgenced   blessings,    75  ; 
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Masons,  416 
"Faith  of  our  Fathers":  312 
Finances  of  parish,  44 
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Flying  machine,  blessing,  40 

Ford,  Fr. :  American  Mission  in  China, 

46,  182,  296,  402,  509 
Forty  Hours',  on  Whit-Sunday,  78 
Franciscan   Legate  to  Tartars,  491 
Freemasons :  censure,  416 
Funds  for  disabled  priests,  54,  287 
Funeral  service  in  English,  411 
Future  life :  doctrine,  253 
Gearin,  Fr. :  on  canon  11 16,  504 
Ghosts,  real,  228 
Golden  Horde :  legate,  491 
Gregorian  :  chant,  its  spirituality,  270  ; 

school  of  chant,  113 
Guardian  of  church  goods,  165 
Guatemala :  Catholicity,  646 
Hassett,  Mgr. :  parish  organized,  373 
Henry,     Mgr.:     altered    hymns,    312, 
preparing  to  preach,  654;  sermon 
material,  305 ;  sermon-titles,  199 ; 
sermon  note-books,  422 
Heraldic  arms:  Our  Lady,  586 
Heraldry  of  Jesuits,  302 
Hettwer,  Fr. :  clerical  aid,  287 
Higher  criticism  of  Bible,  141 
Holy    Name    Society:  priest  member, 

281 
Homes  for  disabled  clergy,  59,  287 
Honduras :  Catholicity,  647 
Horsham :  arms  of  Our  Lady,  586 
Housekeeper,  priest's,  158 
Hymns,  altered,  312 
Hysteria  and  conscience,  481 
Immortality :    doctrine,    253 ;    of   soul, 

227 
Indulgences  :  conditions,    60 ;    crozier, 
by  priests  in  Holy  Name  Society, 
283;     faculties     to     bless     indul- 
genced  articles,  75 
Inerrancy  of  Bible,  570 
Insurance  society :  priests,  287 
Intention,  for  indulgences,  61 
Jesuit  heraldry,  302 
Job :  why  innocent  suffer,  264 
John  Carpini,  Papal  Legate,  492 
Just  and  sinner,  in  this  world,  264 
Kansas :  Mexican  settlements,  392 
Kelly :     Bishop,     arms,    43 ;     Fr.,     on 

plain  song,  270 
Kienberger,  Fr. :  priest  and  Mass,  466 
Lamp,  sanctuary:  electricity,  181 
La  Rose,  P.  de  C. :  coats  of  arms,  44 
Latin-American  Catholicity,  642 
Law,  civil,  and  Christianity,  352 
Learning:  priest's,  i 
Legitimate  offspring:  canon  11 16,  504 
Lessons :  responsories,  188 
Lie:  intrinsic  malice,  531 
Literary  sense,  priest's,  i 
Liturgy :  in  city  parish,  359 ;  in  Eng- 
lish. 411 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver:  spiritualism,  248 


Loreto,  Lady  of:  patron  of  aviators, 

420 
Loughnan,  Fr. :  mysticism,  575 
Marriage:     catechism     revision,     651; 
legitimizing,  504;  pastor  of  bride, 
417 
Martha,  priest's  housekeeper,   158 
Maryknoll    Mission    Letters,    46,    182, 

296,  402,  509 
Mass :  bequests  in  California,  289 ;  by 
heretical  priest,  531 ;  Communion 
before  High,  192 ;  Communion 
outside,  406 ;  disposition  of  ablu- 
tion, 193 ;  essence  of  sacrifice, 
545  ;  obligation  from  bequest,  294; 
obligation  of,  pro  populo,  344; 
priest's  punctuality,  362 ;  priest's 
sanctification,  466 ;  pro  populo,  in 
missions,  389 ;  pro  populo,  trans- 
ferred, 292;  St.  Anastasia  at 
Christmas,  583 ;  thurification  at 
pontifical,  500;  transfer  of  sti- 
pend, 414 
Materializations  of  dead,  246 
McGuinness,    Fr. :    U.    S.    Mexicans, 

639 
McMahon,    Dr. :   parish    organization, 

358 
Meditation :  during  Rosary,  413,  653 ; 

of  ex-Prelate,  134 
Meinhold's  Amber  Witch,  141 
Mental  depression  :  disease,  489 
Metlake,  G. :  on  St,  Virgil,  13 
Mexican  settlements  in  U.  S.,  391,  639 
Meyer,  Fr. :  on  church  support,  44 
Midnight  Mass  at  Christmas,  421 
Miglia,  Jose :  Central   America,  642 
Minor :  contractual  capacity,  462 
Miracle  or  ale  play,  168 
Missions :      Central      America,      642 ; 
literature,  449;  Mass  pro  populo, 
389 ;   Mexicans,  639 
Mitre,  episcopal,  34,  40,  71,  500,  501 
Money-getting  devotions,  367 
Music,  of  church,  270 
Mutes :  indulgenced  prayers,  67 
Mysticism:  study,  575 
Neo-realism,  exponents,  535 
Nicaragua :  Catholicity,  648 
North  Dakota,  parishes,  388 
Notes  for  sermons,  422 
Nuns,  see  Religious 
Occultism  and  the  Church,  225 
O'Gorman,  Dr. :  Church  precepts,  415 
O'Hare,  Bishop :  arms,  43 
Opus  S.  Petri,  approved,  178 
Oriental  origin  of  sign  of  cross,  273 
Our    Lady :    arms,  .  586 ;     of    Loreto, 

Patron  of  Aviators,  420 
Our  Lord's  experiential  knowledge,  87 
Palestine :  St.  Jerome,  562 
Paranoia:  suspiciousness,  485 
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Parish:  canonical,  in  U.  S.,  337;  de- 
velopment, 361 ;  devotional  life, 
367;  horarium,  361;  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  373 ;  in  North  Da- 
kota, 388;  liturgical  life,  359; 
need  of  school,  385 ;  organization, 
358,  373;  quasi-,  erection,  396; 
registers,  bishop,  80 

Parish  priest,  see  Priest 

Pastor,  see  Priest 

Pathology  and  conscience,  481 

Pelican,  in  sacred  lore,  27 

Penal  law:  obligation,  507 

Penance :  history,  431 

Philosophy,  modern,  194,  535 

Physical  training  in  school,  387 

Plain  song:  its  spirituality,  270 

Pope,  Fr. :  spiritualism,  225 

Positivist  School  in  England,  259 

Prayerbooks,  Catholic,  419 

Prayers,  for  indulgences,  62 

Preaching,  see  Sermons 

Precepts  of  Church,  415 

Prefectures :  quasi-parishes,  396 

Prescription  in  law,  464 

Priest :  Bible  study,  562 ;  community 
life,  401 ;  duty  to  warn  sick  of 
death,  126;  his  housekeeper,  158; 
institute  for  formation  and  sanc- 
tification,  399 ;  literary  sense,  I ; 
Mexican  settlements,  391 ;  parish 
horarium,  361;  "permeation"  of 
clergy,  370;  Mass  and  personal 
sanctification,  466 ;  privileges  as 
member  of  Holy  Name  Society, 
281 ;  "  propter  homines  ",  362  ; 
relief  funds,  287 ;  "  sponsae  paro- 
chus ",  417;  study  of  mysticism, 
578 

Printed  word  and  missions,  452 

Psychopathy:  scruples,  481 

Punctuality :  parish  horarium,  361 

Raven,  in  folklore,  28 

Realism :  English  and  American,  537 ; 
in  modern  philosophy,  194,  535 

Reelection  of  religious  superior,  498 

Relief  society  for  priests,  54,  287 

Religious:  diocesan  tax,  57;  orders, 
devotions,  284;  repeated  election 
of  superiors,  498 ;  rochet,  40,  71 

Responsories  after  Lessons,  188 

Restitution :  income  tax,  507 

Retreat  for  priests'  housekeepers,  165 

Reims  and  other  Bibles,  519 

Rickaby,  Fr. :  future  life,  253 

Rite :  definition,  153 

Ritual,  in  English,  411;  Roman,  its 
scope,  151 

Rochet,  privilege  to  wear,  40,  71 

Roman :  institute  for  sanctification  of 
clergy,  399;  or  Justinian  law, 
461;  Ritual,  its  scope,  151 

Rosary:  faculty  to  bless,  191;  feast 
of  Most  Holy,  40;  meditation, 
653 ;  method  of  saying,  413 


Rubrics:  definition,  155 

Ryan,  Archbishop :  preacher,  308 

Sacred  Heart  devotion,  533 

Sacrifice,  Mass :  essence,  545 

Saint :  Alphonsus,  on  preaching,  655 ; 
Anastasia,  Christmas,  583 ;  Au- 
gustine, spiritualism,  231 ;  Boni- 
face in  Bavaria,  14;  Charles 
Borromeo,  arms,  471 ;  Francis,  on 
preaching,  655 ;  Jerome,  Bible 
study,  562 ;  Jerome,  triduum, 
634,  638;  Michael,  titular  Office, 
78?  303 ;  Thomas,  on  divination, 
231,  237;  Virgil,  Geometer,  13 

Sanctuary:  reverence,  597;  lamp,  elec- 
tric light,  181 

Sandalgi,  Fr. :  Franciscan  Legate  to 
Golden  Horde,  491 ;  on  Oriental 
origin  of  cross,  273 

Scapulars,  five,  investing,  81 

Schaefers,    Fr. :    Mexican    settlements, 

391 

Schola  cantorum,  119 

School :  in  every  parish,  385 ;  phys- 
ical training,  387 

Schulte,  Fr. :  Roman  Ritual,  151 

Scripture:  St.  Jerome,  562 

Scruples:  physical  causes,  481 

Sermon :  books  of,  use,  6 ;  courses 
recommended,  383 ;  good  Eng- 
lish, 3 ;  material,  305 ;  need  of 
asceticism,  578;  preparation,  655; 
note-books,  422 ;  titles,  199 

Sheahan,  Fr. :  English  Bible,  519 

Sign  of  cross :  origin,  273 

Single  tax,  on  churches,  353 

Sisters,  see  Religious 

Slater,  Fr. :  canon  and  civil  law,  460 

Solesmes  School  of  Chant,  118 

Sovietism  and  Socialism,  438 

Spiritualism  and  Church,  225 

Spirituality  of  plain  song,  270 

Spirit  world :  meaning,  234 

Sponsae  parochus,  417 

Stipend :  case  of  bination,  292 ;  Mass 
pro  populo,  293 ;  see  Mass 

Stole,  in  preaching,  303 

Stoll,  Fr. :  indulgences,  60 

Sunday :  priest's  duties,  372 

Support  of  church,  44,  349 

Suspiciousness,  or  sensitiveness,  485 

Swallow,  a  sacred  bird,  22 

Symbolism,  ecclesiastical,  21 

Tartars :  Papal  Legate,  491 

Tax:  restitution,  507 

Taxation  of  church  property,  352 

Theology,  recent,  83,  531 

Thurification  at  pontifical  Mass,  500 

Toties  quoties  indulgence,  63 

Trent,  Council :  history,  542 

Triduum,  St.  Jerome,  634,  638 

"  Ut  Christo  intenderent  '*,  9 

Vancouver:  church  taxation,  354 

Vestments,  episcopal,  34,  71,  501,  .652 

Vicariates :  quasi-parishes,  396 
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Visit  to  church:  indulgence,  68 
Vocations:  promotion,  399 
Warning  sick  of  death,  126 
Wax  candles  for  church,  597 
Wehrle,  Bishop:  on  parishes,  388 
Whit-Sunday:    Forty    Hours'    Adora- 
tion, 78 
Will  power:  cultivating,  484 
Wine :  kinds  and  uses,  134 
Witch  of  Endor:  comment,  244 
Wood,  Fr. :  church  finance,  44,  349 
Wren,  in  folklore,  25 
Writing:  priest's,  2 
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